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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Senate  Chamber,  State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California,  June  15, 1961 
Honorable  Glenn  M.  Anderson 
President  of  the  Senate 
Senate  Chamier,  State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California 

Mr.  President: 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Eesolution  No.  135,  read  and  adopted  June  5,  1959,  at 
the  Regular  Session  of  the  Legislature,  and  pursuant  to  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  Resolution  No.  7,  adopted  September  15,  1959,  the  Senate  Fact  Finding 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare  submits  a  fact-finding  report  on  California's 
farm  labor  problems,  Part  I. 

This  committee's  study  represents  the  first  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the 
agricultural  labor  situation  in  California  in  nearly  ten  years.  The  committee 
has  made  every  effort  to  conduct  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation  and  to  present 
an  objective  report.  Concerning  the  many  issues  inherent  in  this  subject,  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  deal  not  in  hearsay  or  rumor  but  in  facts.  We  have 
attempted  to  point  out  every  area  wherein  factual  data  is  incomplete  or  entirely 
lacking. 

This  task  could  not  have  been  carried  forth  without  the  full  and  honest  co- 
operation rendered  by  numerous  agencies,  groups,  and  individuals.  We  acknowl- 
edge with  deep  appreciation  their  assistance.  Above  all,  however,  we  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  many  working  agricultural  people — farmers  and  farm  laborers — 
for  their  aid.  For  it  is  the  individual  farm  workers,  employer  and  employee  both, 
whose  economic  well-being  is  most  immediately  affected,  about  whose  future  we 
hold  the  ultimate  concern. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


James  A.  Cobet,  Chairman 
Alan  Short,  Vice  Chairman 
Joseph  A.  Eattigan 
(with  reservations) 
Albert  S.  Rodda 
John  F.  Thompson 
J.  Howard  Williams 
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PREFACE 

What  are— what  have  been— what  will  be  California's  farm  labor  problems? 


"In  the  economic  and  social  environment  of  today, 
aecomplisliing  the  seasonal  and  casual  work  of  agri- 
culture continues  to  involve  a  complex  bundle  of 
problems.  For  the  user,  the  ever-present  and  often 
acute  problem  is  the  uncertainty  of  getting  enough 
workers  to  take  care  of  his  crops.  For  the  worker  the 
ever-present  and  almost  acute  uncertainty  is  that  of 
getting  enough  work  to  support  the  family.  Forthe 
social  agency  people — those  who  have  responsibility 
for  education,  health,  sanitation,  housing,  child  care, 
and  relief — the  temporary  farm  worker  populations 
present  disproportionate  "difficulties  and  frustrations 
because  of  their  mobility,  low  incomes,  and  the  inten- 
sity and  diversity  of  their  disabilities. 

'"'This  bundle  of  problems  and  complexities  derives 
from  a,  peculiar  situation  surrounding  seasonal  farm 
employment,  namely,  it  has  no  regular  labor  force  of 
its  owTL  and  it  does  not  compete  in  the  general  labor 
markets.  Instead,  it  relies  on  the  residuals  of  other 
labor  markets."  (Fuller,  Varden,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  California,  p. 
137,  Nov.  17, 1959.)  ^ 


"I  know  of  no  industry  or  segment  of  our  society 
faced  with  a  more  complex  problem  than  our  farmers 
are  with  this  one  of  farm  labor — primarily  seasonal 
farm  labor. 

"...  As  I  see  it  the  basic  problem  is  that  there  is 
an  insufficient  amount  of  capable  domestic  labor  to 
meet  the  peak  harvest  needs  of  California's  agricul- 
ture. Because  of  this,  farmers  have  been  compelled  to 
make  use  of  such  domestic  labor  as  is  available — resi- 
dent, inter-  and  intra-state  migratory,  and  casual. 

"This  includes  the  affording  of  employment  to  per- 
sons in  our  society  who,  for  one  unf ortimate  reason  or 
another,  are  unemployable  elsewhere.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  because  farmers  "do  offer  job  opportunity  to  such 
of  these  people  who  are  willing,  and  to  the  extent 
of  their  abilities,  that  much  of  what  is  essentially  a 
problem  of  society  as  a  whole  has  been  placed  on  the 
farmers'  doorstep."  (Hanley,  Robert  E.,  Legislative 
Representative,  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
pp.  242  and  2M,  Dec.  16, 1960.) 


"There  is  no  problem  requiring  legislative  attention 
which  has  been  more  studied  and  about  which  less  has 
been  done  than  the  plight  of  the  American  farm 
worker.  This  is  particularly  true  in  relation  to  the 
farm  worker  in  California."  (Knowles,  Clive,  Inter- 
national Representative,  United  Packinghouse  "Work- 
ers of  America,  AFL-CIO,  p.  305,  Jan.  27, 1960.) 

1  Hereafter,  all  material  used  which  appears  in  the  Committee's 
transcripts  mil  be  cited  as  to  witness,  date  of  testimony, 
and  transcript  page  number,  and  will  not  be  footnoted. 


"A  preponderance  of  the  evidence  introduced  at 
the  hearings  has  dealt  with  the  field  of  social  prob- 
lems which  are  the  responsibility  of  aU  the  people. 
Any  attempt  to  solve  these  probleias  by  imposing 
such  socio-economic  legislation  as  minimum  wages  for 
work  that  will  not  necessarily  be  performed,  and  en- 
forced collective  bargaining  with  well-financed,  power- 
hungry  union  bosses  representing  an  almost  non- 
existent membership  will  not  solve  these  problems.  To 
burden  California  agriculture  with  problems  that 
are  rightfully  the  responsibility  of  everyone  in  the 
State  will  destroy  the  family  farm  system,  which  is 
the  traditional  basis  of  California  agriculture,  and 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  whole  economy  of 
the  State."  (Angier,  Harold,  General  Manager,  Cali- 
fornia Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League,  p.  294,  Dee. 
16, 1960.)  

"We  were  deeply  disturbed  by  what  we  saw.  Be- 
fore the  experience  of  the  field  trips,  very  few  of  us 
were  aware  that  American  society  was  tolerating  the 
inhumane,  uncivilized,  and  degrading  conditions 
which  exist  in  agriculture.  A  relatively  advanced 
society,  and  one  which  prides  itself  with  a  concern 
for  the  individual  and  for  human  values,  cannot  tol- 
erate for  any  of  its  members,  however  humble,  the 
sort  of  living  standards  we  observed.  On  moral 
grounds  alone,  our  society  cannot  support  the  con- 
tradictions between  our  material  wealth  and  these 
disadvantaged  people,  between  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses and  these  agricultural  workers'  living  level, 
between  our  advanced  medical  knowledge  and  the 
disease  and  extreme  unsanitary  conditions  which 
are  a  part  of  every  day's  existence  for  these  members 
of  society,  between  our  ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty 
and  the  sociological,  psychological,  and  economic  ser- 
vitude of  our  agricultural  labor  force."  (James, 
David  R.,  Students'  Committee  for  Agricultural  La- 
bor, Universitv  of  California,  p.  283,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 


"Farm  workers,  for  the  most  part,  want  to  take 
root  in  one  place  and  educate  their  children.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  judged  by  those  who  don't  or  can't 
think  of  the  future.  We  have  anxieties  and  problems ; 
we  want  a  decent  life  for  ourselves  and  our  children." 
(Hernandez,  Mrs.  Frances,  farm  laborer  and  house- 
wife, p.  8,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 


"It  is  taking  too  much  for  granted  to  try  to  fit 
everyone  into  one  socio-economic  and  socio-cultural 
pattern,  and  it  is  presumptuous  to  assume  that  every- 
one wants  the  same  things  that  you  do,  or  that  your 
culture  is  better  than  theirs. 
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' '  The  social  planners  would  find,  if  they  would  care 
to  look,  that  each  cultural  group  has  its  own  felt 
needs  and  core  values,  that  they  have  dignity  innate 
in  themselves  and  that  they  do  not  appreciate  being 
called  underprivileged,  poorly  educated,  improperly 
fed,  poorly  clothed,  ill-housed,  living  under  unsani- 
tary conditions,  and  all  of  the  other  unkind  and 
thoughtless  words  that  are  being  used  to  describe 
them."  (Erickson,  Mrs.  Edna  A.,  member,  Fresno 
Countv  Rural  Health  and  Education  Committee,  p. 
315,  Dee.  16, 1960.) 

"...  However,  the  study  team  feels  that  it  should 
be  clearly  evident  at  this  time  that  farm  labor  in 
Fresno  County  comprises  an  underprivileged,  under- 
paid, improperly  fed,  ill-housed,  poorly  clothed,  in- 
adequately socially  protected  (including  such  basic 
protection  as  fire,  police,  health  and  medical  care, 
social  insurances,  etc.),  poorly  educated  (in  terms  of 
general  education  and  in  terms  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  in  the  community),  but  still  a  signifi- 
cantly large  segment  of  the  total  community.  As  long 
as  this  group  is  kept  in  this  status  it  seems  inevitable 
they  as  well  as  the  whole  community  will  suffer." 
(Brigham,  Thomas  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy, Fresno  State  College,  quoting  Report  of  the  Staff 
of  the  Fresno  Countv  Rural  Health  and  Education 
Committee,  p.  515,  Jan.  28, 1960.) 


"Society  via  state  and  federal  agencies  has  served 
notice  on  agriculture  there  must  be  some  decided  im- 
provement in : 

"1.  Transportation  of  farm  workers. 

"2.  Farm  safety. 

"3.  Field  sanitation  in  food  harvest. 

' '  4.  Housing  for  farm  workers. 

"5.  Working  conditions  and  wages  and  hours  for 
women  and  minors. 

"6.  Use  of  domestic  labor  if  employers  use  USES 
for  imported  labor. 

"7.  Minimum  earnings  per  hour  of  employment." 

(Heringer,  Fred,  farmer  and  Second  Vice  President, 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  p.  110,  Nov.  16, 
1959.) 

"Farm  laborers  do  not  enjoy  equality  under  the 
law;  they  are,  in  effect,  an  untouchable  caste;  they 
labor  under  a  set  of  standards  which  are  different 
from  and  inferior  to  those  under  which  other  indus- 
trial workers  labor ;  they  are  among  the  disinherited 
of  our  society — stripped  of  the  heritage  of  material 
blessings  and  larger  values,  which  our  society  confers 
generally  upon  its  communicants. 

"By  larger  values,  we  mean  such  things  as  the  as- 
sumption that  a  man  shall  enjoy  effective  control  over 
his  own  destiny,  and  the  assumption  that  a  man  is 
fully  worthy  of  esteem  and  honor,  unless  his  individ- 
ual actions  conclusively  demonstrate  otherwise. 

"Farm  laborers  have  been  robbed  of  dignity  and 
respect,  not  because  of  anything  they  have  or  have 
not  done,  but  because  of  their  employment  in  an  oc- 


cupation which  society  at  large  has  exempted  from 
the  standards  which  confer  dignity  and  respect." 
(Smith,  Norman,  California  Director,  Agricultural 
Workers'  Organizing  Committee,  AFL-CIO,  pp.  402- 
403,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

' '  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  real  issues  here 
are  not  the  bracero  program,  not  the  unionization  of 
farm  workers,  not  the  right  of  farm  workers  to  or- 
ganize, but  whether  or  not  California  farmers  can 
continue  in  the  business  of  farming  fruits  and  vege- 
tables that  are  in  competition  with  other  parts  of  the 
United  States."  (Bunje,  Ralph  B.,  General  Manager, 
California  Canning  Peach  Association,  p.  224,  Dec. 
16,  1960.) 


The  interest  and  concern  of  the  American  pulalic 
has  been  turning  increasingly  in  recent  years  toward 
our  national  farm  labor  situation.  This  culminating 
attention  has  led  to  the  creation  of  the  permanent 
President's  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor,  the  in- 
creasing action  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  formation  and  continued  operation  by 
the  United  States  Senate  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  as  an  arm  of  the  Senate's  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.^ 

Private  national  organizations,  too,  have  become  at- 
tentive to  the  problems  of  the  farm  worker,  including 
such  widely  diverse  groups  as  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Consumers  League,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  America,  and  the  Na- 
tional Grange. 

Action  at  the  state  level  has  reflected  this  wide- 
spread concern  about  the  living  and  working  condi- 
tions of  farm  laborers.  In  addition  to  California, 
twenty-one  states,  from  New  York  to  Oregon,  from 
Texas  to  Michigan,  have  formed  committees  on  farm 
or  migratory  labor  in  recent  years.^ 

Californians,  as  citizens  of  the  nation's  wealthiest 
agricultural  state  for  the  last  ten  years  and  of  the 
nation's  second  highest  user  of  farm  labor,  have  also 
expressed  concern.  Cognizant  of  this  feeling,  our  State 
government  has  acted.  Two  inter-departmental  task 
forces — one  on  field  harvest  sanitation,  another  on 
health  services  for  seasonal  agricultural  workers — 
were  created  and  have  completed  their  reports.  The 
Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  through  its  subcommittee  on  the  migrant  child, 
sponsored    statewide    conferences    on    families    who 

=  The  President's  Committee  on  Misratory  Labor  was  established 
on  August  26,  19,';4,  and  is  comprised  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  ;  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare ;  Interior  ;  Labor  ;  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  On  November  17,  1960,  it  was 
granted  permanent  status  by  Executive  Order  No.  10S91. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was 
originally  created  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  267,  S6th 
Congress  and  continued  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  86, 
87th  Congress.  „,    .      „  .     »,  j 

'State  Migratory  Labor  Committees,  Their  Organization  ana 
Problems,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Standards,  Washington,  D.C.,   1959. 
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follow  the  crops  iu  1959  and  1960.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Governor 's  Council  has  held  monthly  meetings  on 
agrieultural  labor  affairs. 

It  was  proper  and  timely,  then,  that  the  Legislature 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  California's  farm 
labor  problems.  Such  an  overall  investigation  was 
assigned  to  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Welfare  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  No. 
135,  1959,  and  Senate  Rules  Committee  Resolution 
No.  7.  (Appendix  B,  p.  21.3) 

During  the  course  of  its  study,  this  committee  held 
ten  days  of  public  hearings : 

November  16  and  17, 1959,  in  Sacramento 
Jauuary  15,  1960,  in  El  Centro 
January  26,  27,  and  28, 1960,  in  Fresno 
June  15, 1960,  in  Sacramento 
December  15  and  16,  1960,  in  Sacramento 
February  17,  1961,  in  Sacramento 

Transcripts  of  these  hearings  were  reproduced.  Upon 
request  'over  one  hundred  copies  of  each  were  distrib- 
uted within  and  without  California.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  individuals  gave  testimony  or  submitted 
statements  for  the  committee's  consideration,  totaling 
1,527  pages  of  transcript  and  approximately  2,000 
pages  of  supplemental  data.  (Appendix  C,  p.  215) 
All  testimony,  statements,  and  supplemental  material 
was  accepted  by  the  committee  only  under  oath. 

Upon  the  committee's  invitation,  five  members  of 
the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture 
attended  the  hearing  in  El  Centro,  Jauuary  15,  1960, 
and  eight  members,  the  Fresno  hearing,  January  26, 
27,  aud  28,  1960.  Numerous  other  legislators  joined 
the  committee  at  these  aud  the  balance  of  the  hearings. 

To  augment  the  data  and  testimony  obtained  at  its 
hearings,  the  committee  ordered  its  staff  to  carry  on  a 


program  of  field  investigation  and  research.  Although 
both  time  and  the  committee's  second  comprehensive 
study  (on  California's  Aid  to  Needy  Children  Pro- 
gram) were  limiting  factors,  valuable  data  from  the 
field  were  procured  in  the  Sacramento,  upper  San 
Joaquin,  and  Imperial  Valleys,  primarily  relating  to 
seasonal  farm  labor  supply  and  demand,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Mexican  National  farm  labor  program,  and 
seasonal  farm  labor  housing,  both  labor  camps  and 
private  and  rented  dwellings. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  presented  state- 
ments on  specific  subjects  and  did  so  at  committee 
invitation.  The  committee  greatly  appreciates  the  time 
and  effort  expended  by  these  individuals  and  groups 
in  preparing  and  presenting  such  requested  research. 
"We  are  particularly  indebted  to  the  California  De- 
partment of  Employment  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia College  of  Agriculture,  especially  the  Giannini 
Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Engiueeriug.  For  literally  eighteen  months  a 
continuous  flow  of  requests  from  the  committee  was 
received  by  the  Department  of  Employment,  requests 
researched  competently  and  expeditiously.  The  infor- 
mation thus  obtained  is  evident  in  every  section  of 
this  report.  The  data  aud  analyses  supplied  by  the 
University 's  staff  members  were  primarily  in  the  fields 
of  agricultural  economics,  mechanization,  and  agri- 
cultural labor-management  relations.  Their  value  is 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  committee. 

This  fact  finding  report  is  written  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  California  State  Legislators  to  be  used  as  a 
basis,  as  the  individual  members  see  fit,  for  their 
evaluation  of  specific  legislative  proposals.  Second- 
arily, it  is  hoped,  the  report  wiU  be  of  value  to  the 
rural  and  urban  citizens  of  this  State  as  they  come 
to  grips  with  California's  farm  labor  problems. 
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CHAPTER 


HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEMS 


An  understanding  of  the  history  of  farm  labor 
problems  in  California  is  basic  to  an  understanding  of 
the  State's  contemporary  farm  problems.  To  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  agricultural  labor  situation  today  or 
to  consider  proposed  remedial  measures  without  a 
fundamental  historical  view  would  reflect  indifference 
at  best,  foolishness  at  worst.  At  a  minimum,  compre- 
hension of  the  development  of  these  problems  should 
serve  as  a  sea-anchor  in  the  storm  of  today's  contro- 
versy. Hopefully  such  an  understanding  would,  in  a 
positive  way,  chart  the  future's  course. 

Two  prime  elements  are  concerned :  the  germination 
and  growth  of  a  system  or  structure  of  agriculture 
within  .California,  and  the  history  of  the  sources  of 
the  agricultural  labor  supply,  principally  those  of 
seasonal  labor. 

Agriculture  is  not  new  to  California,  nor  is  its 
significance  recent.  In  discussing  the  importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  economy  of  the  State,  James  House- 
berg  of  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
said, 

"...  agriculture  has  enjoyed  a  very  remarkable 
position  along  with  other  industry  for  California's 
amazing  growth.  .  .  .  Agriculture  in  this  state  has 
a  long  history  that  goes  back  into  the  years  before 
statehood.  Farming  of  a  highly  intensive  kind  was 
instituted  around  the  early  missions  by  the  Spanish 
Padres  who  laboriously  pushed  the  Mission  Trail 
northward  from  Mexico  to  Sonoma  Valley."  (Pp. 
30,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

Under  Spanish  rule  less  than  twenty-five  land 
grants  in  California  were  made  to  private  petitioners. 
However,  after  the  achievement  of  Mexican  independ- 
ence in  1818,  the  passage  of  the  Colonization  Act  of 
1824  and  the  Reglamento  of  1828,  which  furnished 
the  legal  pattern  for  the  granting  of  California's 
lands,  and  the  Secularization  Act  of  1833,  ".  .  . 
brought  about  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  mission 
system  in  the  province,  and,  by  throwing  open  mil- 
lions of  acres  to  private  denouncement,  revolution- 
ized the  departmental  land  system  and  made  the 
raucho  the  dominant  economic  and  social  institution 
of  Calif  ornia. "  * 

Mexican  law  prescribed  that  the  size  of  the  individ- 
ual grant  should  be  not  less  than  approximately  4,500 
acres  or  more  than  nearly  50,000  acres.  No  limitations 
were    placed,    however,    on    the    amount    of    land    a 

« Cleland,   Robert  Glass :   The  Cattle  on  a   Thousand  Hills,  The 
Hunting-ton  Library,  San  Marino,  California,   1941,  p.   32. 


rancher  might  obtain  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest,  or 
on  the  size  of  family  holdings. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  between  1834  and 

1846  Mexican  governors  conferred  at  least  seven 

hundred  private  rancho  grants.  When  the  United 

States  acquired  California,  most  of  the  desirable 

land  lying  west  of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains,  and 

even  in  the  lower  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 

Valleys,  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  private  owners. ' '  ^ 

Cattle    and   sheep,    the    latter    flourishing    in   the 

1860 's,  comprised  the  major  activities  of  the  State's 

agriculture— certainly  an  extensive  (i.e.,  low  capital 

and  labor  using)  system,  although  the  livestock  was 

run  on  the  ranehos  in  numbers  undreamed  of  in  the 

rest  of  the  country. 

"Small  farming  in  California  during  this  early 
pioneer  period,  due  especially  to  drought,  pests,  and 
lack  of  transportation,  was  too  often  a  hand-to- 
mouth  affair  that  broke  the  spirits  of  those  who 
sought  a  livelihood  from  it  and  created  a  shiftless, 
discontented,  antisocial  class. ' '  ^ 

In  the  mid-1860 's  market  demands  for  wheat  led 
to  an  equally  large  scale  cultivation  of  that  crop. 

"Concentration  of  production  and  employment 
was  already  well  developed  in  California  three  gen- 
erations ago.  By  the  eighteen  seventies  large-scale 
wheat-growing  was  the  monoculture  of  great  sec- 
tions." (Taylor,  Paul  S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, p.  90,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 

Thus  by  1870  a  structure  of  agriculture  in  Califor- 
nia had  developed,  which  was  notable  for  its  char- 
acteristics of  crop  specialization  and  large-scale 
ownership,  and  although  still  extensive  in  nature,  was 
using  principally  hired  labor  as  opposed  to  self-em- 
ployment because  of  the  scale  of  ownership. 

"Crop  specialization,  large-scale  land  ownerships, 

foreign  laborers,   and   seasonal   migration   formed 

very  early  the  complex  of  conditions  framing  the 

farm  labor  problem."  {Ibid.,  p.  108.) 

The  only  factor  in  this  structure  to  change  in  the 
future  was  that  of  the  type  of  crops  raised. 

"Prior  to  the  Gold  Rush  and  for  twenty  years 
thereafter,  California  was  a  grain  and  cattle  coun- 
try. But  the  opportunities  for  profitable  intensive 
farming  had  not  gone  unnoticed.  Small  experiments 


s  Cleland,   Robert  Glaiss :   From   Wilderness   to  Empire,  Alfred  A. 

Knopf   Ntw  York,  1947,  p.  130. 
'Ibid.,  p.  323. 
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conducted   with   various  intensive   crops  had  met 
with  a  high  degree  of  success. ' ' ' 

A  continuing  abundant  supply  of  labor  was  the  con- 
dition which  ultimately  effected  this  change. 

".  .  .  the  laboring  constituents  within  the  popu- 
lation grew  more  rapidly  than  the  small  entrepre- 
neurial. During  the  seventies  and  eighties,  when 
production  and  marketing  conditions  favored  the 
transition  from  livestock  and  grain  to  intensive 
fruit  farms,  labor  was  abundant.  Labor  was  so 
abundant,  in  fact,  that  it  was  possible  to  convert 
extensively  cultivated  farms  into  intensively  cul- 
tivated farms  without  substantial  subdivision  of 
the  land.  This  was  possible  because  the  labor  supply 
was  so  large  relative  to  employment  opportunities 
that  workers  were  available  for  casual  and  seasonal 
employment  during  temporary  rushes."  (Taylor, 
op.  rii..  p.  99,  Jan.  26, 1960.) 

The  evolution  was  completed;  the  structure  was 
crystalized.  With  only  the  sources  of  the  agricultural 
labor  supply  now  left  unspecified,  chiefly  those  sources 
of  seasonal  "labor,  two  significant  points  come  to  light. 
They  are  1)  the  casual  relationship  between  the  sys- 
tem of  California's  agriculture  and  the  supply  of  sea- 
sonal labor,  and  2)  the  uniqueness  of  California's 
sources  of  supply  of  seasonal  labor— in  that  hired 
labor  was  proffered.  Dr.  Varden  Fuller,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, summarized  both  points. 

"Many  people  now  believe  that  the  seasonal  and 
casual  work  force  came  into  existence  because  the 
technical  demands  of  California  agriculture  re- 
quired it.  The  opposite  is  true.  The  founders  of  the 
present  system  of  seasonal  and  casual  labor  use  had 
no  direct  hand  in  the  procurement  and  maintenance 
of  the  casual  work  force  upon  which  it  came  to  rely. 
Kather,  that  work  force  was  available  .  .  .  and  the 
labor  users  merely  commenced  to  utilize  it."  (p.  136, 
Nov.  17,  1959.) 

"When  seasonal  demands  are  of  lesser  magnitude 
and  intensity,  the  world-wide  pattern  for  fulfilling 
them  is  to  rely  upon  the  work  of  all  members  of  the 
farm  family,  to  exchange  work  with  cooperative 
neighbors,  and  to  employ  temporarily  the  house- 
wives, students,  and  others  of  the  local  communities 
who  are  not  regularly  in  the  labor  force. 

' '  In  California,  the  pattern  of  seasonal  labor  use 
evolved  into  a  different  form.  Here,  the  discharge 
of  seasonal  work  obligations  came  to  depend  upon 
large  numbers  of  persons  who  were  not  local  resi- 
dents and  who  were  endeavoring  to  make  a  living 
from  wage  employment — persons  who  for  the  most 
part  would  have  chosen  regular  employment  had 

'  Fisher  Lloyd  H. :  The  Harvest  Labor  Market  in  California. 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1953, 
p.  4. 


they  the  opportunity  of  such  a  choice."  (pp.  135-6, 
Nov.  17, 1959.) 

The  sources  of  supply  of  the  seasonally  hired  labor 
upon  which  California's  agriculture  became  depend- 
ent nearly  ninety  years  ago  have  been  many — the 
duration  and  reliability  of  each  source  varying,  each 
(excepting  the  current)  drying  up  due  to  different 
reasons,  and  the  reaction  to  each  by  both  the  public  at 
large  and  the  farmers  themselves  varying  also.  There 
have  been  similarities,  however.  Each  source  of  supply 
was  available  "...  mainly  through  immigration,  de- 
pression, and  racial  discrimination  ..."  (Fuller,  op. 
cit.,  p.  136,  Nov.  17,  1959).  And  as  each  source  in  its 
turn  began  drying  up,  most  farmers'  reactions  have 
been  identical:  "We  all  know  we  need  labor.  .  .  . 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  furnish  the  labor  for 
the  State  of  California.  .  .  .  What  we  need  is  40,000 
to  50,000  good  young  Chinamen.  .  .  ."«  Although  the 
nationality  of  the  "solution"  varied,  the  "solution" 
itself  remained  constant.  The  "solution"  was  to  ob- 
tain new  labor  supplies  which  fitted  the  agricultural 
structure,  rather  than  fitting  the  structure  to  the 
supply. 

' '  Although  California  entered  the  Union  as  a  free 
state  and  was  thus  denied  the  employment  of  slave 
labor  in  agriculture,  subsequent  developments  were 
to  provide  a  free  labor  force  on  terms  which  com- 
peted favorably  with  slavery.  The  coincidence  of 
continuing  immigration  of  Chinese,  their  violent  ex- 
pulsion from  the  mines  of  California  by  white 
miners,  and  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad  combined  to  provide  the  first  substantial 
group  of  casual  laborers  for  California  agriculture. 
The  Chinese  population  in  California  increased 
from  49,000  in  1870  to  75,000  in  1880.  In  1870  the 
Chinese  provided  one-tenth  of  the  agricultural  labor 
force ;  in  1880  they  represented  one-third,  and  pro- 
vided the  major  source  of  seasonal  and  casual  labor- 


ers. 


"  9 


' '  After  Chinese  exclusion  in  1882,  Japanese  labor- 
ers began  to  play  a  role  similar  to  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese. At  first  they  worked  for  less  than  either  white 
or  Chinese  laborers. 

"...  However,  the  Japanese,  once  established, 
began  to  press  for  higher  wages.  By  1906,  their 
popularity  among  employing  farmers  had  declined 
.  .  .".  (Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  101,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 

The  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  in  1906  shut  off  the 
supply  of  Japanese.  By  that  time,  however,  there  were 
over  41,000  Japanese  in  California  compared  with 
10,000  in  1900 ;  and  10,000  Hindustani  had  also  immi- 
grated to  the  State  during  the  same  period.^" 


8  Transactions  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  Vol. 
XIII,  No.  3,  San  Francisco,  California,  May,  191S,  p.  114, 
remarks  by  Charles  E.  Warren,  fruit  grower. 

*  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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"Laborers  of  European  origin,  notably  among 
them  Italians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Russians, 
German-Russians,  and  Armenians,  also  have  been 
important  at  one  period  or  another  in  California  ag- 
ricultural history,  and  in  one  locality  or  another. 
Generally,  these  European  (and  Near  Eastern) 
immigrants  have  served  as  farm  laborers  for  only 
a  few  years,  until  able  to  acquire  farms  of  their 
own.  (U.  S.  Immigration  Commission  Reports,  Vol. 
24  (1911).)  "  {Ibid.,  p.  98,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 

As  California  approached  the  1930 's  and  the  unre- 
stricted immigration  of  the  sources  of  foreign  nation- 
als previously  utilized  by  its  agriculture  was  halted, 
new  supplies  in  turn  were  generated.  "The  Mexican 
population  of  California  increased  from  121,000  in 
1920  to  368,000  in  1930,  while  the  number  of  Filipinos 
increased  from  2,700  to  30,500  in  the  same  decade."  " 
And  the  advent  of  "The  Great  Depression"  in  1929, 
which  climaxed  nearly  seven  years  of  farm  depression, 
provided  California  farmers  with  a  new  source  of 
immigrants — domestic  immigrants  to  California,  the 
"Okies"  and  the  "Arkies."  The  history  of  these 
migrants,  their  utilization  by  California  agriculture, 
and  their  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  farm  labor 
market  is  discussed  in  this  report  under  Farm  Labor 
Supply,  beginning  on  page  71. 

The  structure,  then,  of  California  agriculture  began 
shaping  ninety  years  ago  and  was  erystalized  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  based  on  the  availability  of  a 
mobile  force  of  seasonal  wageworkers  and  character- 
ized by  intensive,  specialized  cropping  patterns  and 
large-scale  ownership. 

"By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  large- 
scale  agriculture  was  predominant  in  most  crops. 
In  1899  one-sixth  of  the  farms  of  the  State  produced 
just  above  two-thirds  of  the  crops,  by  value.  (Cen- 
sus of  1900)  A  generation  later,  1929,  concentration 
remained  a  marked  characteristic  of  California  agri- 
cultural production  and  employment  as  it  is  today. 


^Jbid.,  p.  5. 


Two  per  cent  of  the  farms  (2,431)  produced  28.5 
per  cent  of  the  State's  crops,  by  value,  and  spent 
35  per  cent  of  the  cash  paid  to  agricultural  wage- 
workers.  (Census  of  1930)"  (Ibid.,  p.  90,  Jan.  26, 
1960.) 

And  by  1954,  14.2  per  cent  of  the  farms  produced  67.6 
per  cent  of  the  State's  crops,  by  value,  and  spent  44.6 
per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  to  agricultural  workers 
(Agricultural  Census  of  1954). 

In  retrospect,  it  is  apparent  the  structure  did  not 
provide  much  hope  within  it  for  the  upward  mobility 
of  these  seasonal  workers  (see  Figure  1). 

"By  1930,  at  the  end  of  a  succession  of  steps 
taken  to  close  the  long  historical  era  of  unrestricted 
immigration,  nearly  all  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Filipinos,  and  Mexicans  engaged  in  California  agri- 
culture were  wage  laborers.  Only  one-quarter  of  the 
Japanese,  who  were  most  successful  among  these 
groups  in  ascending  the  agricultural  ladder,  rose 
above  the  status  of  wage  labor;  of  these,  one-third 
were  farm  managers  and  foremen,  rather  than  own- 
ers or  tenants."  {Ibid.,  p.  98,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 

This  system  of  agriculture,  a  departure  from  "... 
the  National  norm  and  ideal  of  self-employment  in 
agriculture  ..."  {Ibid.,  p.  90,  Jan.  26,  1960)  was 
not  looked  upon  at  the  time  of  its  formation  as  being 
normal  or  desirable. 

"The  system  of  agriculture  they  built  around  the 
availability  of  such  a  force  was  originally  regarded 
by  its  founders  as  quite  temporary.  A  significant 
perspective  on  the  system  of  labor  use  that  was 
evolving  in  the  early  years  of  California's  commer- 
cial agriculture  was  contained  in  the  first  biennial 
report  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
1883-84,  from  which  the  following  quotation  is 
taken : 

"  'Hitherto  the  one  great  objection  to  an  increase 
of  the  unskilled  white  labor  population  in  Califor- 
nia has  been  that,  necessary  as  it  was  to  have  more 
help  during  the  summer  and  harvest,  the  manner  of 


FIGURE    1 


Mexicans,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Filipinos  in  California  Engaged  in  Agriculture, 
Classified  by  Occupational  Status,  1930 


Status  of  Persons  Engaged 

in  Agriculture 

Engaged  in 
all  Occupa- 
tions 

Engaged  in 
Agriculture 

Farm  Owners 
and  Tenants 

Farm  Managers 
and  Foremen 

Farm  Laborers 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

128,092 
20,453 
37,219 
27,403 

42,608 

2.641 

19,353 

16,331 

33.3 

12.9 
52.0 
59.4 

1,124 
367 

3.135 
132 

2.6 

13.9 

16.2 

.8 

293 

83 

1,649 

99 

0.7 

3.1 

8.5 

.6 

41,191 

2,191 

14,569 

16,100 

96.7 

83.0 

75.3 

98.6 

SODBCE — Census. 

•  "Mexican"  bere  refers  to  Mexicans  according  to  the  census  of  1930  and  not  to  "persons  bom  in  Mexico  . 
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husbandry  in  this  state  was  such  as  to  assure  those 
■who  labor  for  others,  work  only  for  three,  or  at  the 
highest,  five  or  six  months  during  the  year.  It  was 
admitted  to  be  an  unnatural  condition  of  affairs, 
and  one  which  should  be  remedied,  but  which,  under 
prevailing  circumstances,  could  not  be  changed,  es- 
pecially as  long  as  Chinamen  in  sufficient  numbers 
could  be  hired  during  the  busiest  seasons  of  the 
year.  .  .  .  The  coming  of  Chinamen  was  tolerated 
and  encouraged  for  many  years.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence they  made  for  themselves  a  place  in  the 
industrial  economy  of  the  State,  preventing  thereby 
the  natural  increase  and  provision  for  a  white  labor- 
ing population.  Employers  could  not  expect  white 
laborers  to  spring  out  of  the  ground  when  the  Chi- 
nese influx  ceased;  nor  can  they  now  expect  to 
remedy  the  evil,  which  a  short-sighted  policy  .  .  . 
brought  upon  them,  without  suffering  the  conse- 
quences. But  the  great  danger  is  that  they  are  un- 
willing to  suffer  these  consequences,  and  rather  than 
undergo  the  annoyance  of  a  settlement  which  would, 
once  for  all,  put  the  questions  of  labor  upon  a  right 
basis,  they  will  look  to  the  immediate  future  and 
continue  to  encourage  or  begin  again  to  encourage 

Chinese  immigration '  "  (Fuller,  op.  cit.,  p.  136, 

Nov.  16, 1959.) 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Public  Lands  in 
1905  said, 

"  'There  exists  and  is  spreading  in  the  "West  a 
tenant  or  hired-labor  system  which  not  only  repre- 


sents a  relatively  low  industrial  development,  but 
whose  further  extension  carries  with  it  a  most 
serious  threat.  Politically,  socially,  and  economically 
this  system  is  indefensible.'  "  (P.  93,  Jan.  26, 1960.) 

A  generation  later,  however,  the  structure  itself  was 
not  being  questioned  by  farmers,  who  had  limited 
their  concern  to  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  wage 
labor. 

"A  spokesman  for  the  Agricultural  Legislative 
Committee  of  California  in  1928  asked  that  Mexico 
should  remain  an  exception,  on  the  usual  grounds 
of  the  need  for  laborers  to  alleviate  the  insufiSciency 
of  farm  labor  -. 

' '  '  We  must  have  somebody  in  this  country  to  do 
our  work.  Somebody,  somewhere,  has  to  do  hard 
physical  labor,  because  it  is  here  to  be  done.  If  the 
American  people  refuse  to  do  it,  then  what  are  we 
to  do?  Why,  we  must  bring  somebody  else  in  from 
the  outside  who  will  do  it.  Under  our  present  system 
of  education,  we  must  either  bring  somebody  in  here 
to  do  our  hard  work  or  we  must  go  elsewhere  for 
our  foodstuffs  and  clothing.'  (Hearings  before 
House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, 70th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  on  H.R.  6465,  p.  307.)  " 
(Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  103,  Jan.  26, 1960.) 

Today  we  find,  as  more  explicitly  defined  in  the 
following  pages,  the  continued  development  of  agri- 
culture within  the  framework  of  this  structure. 


CHAPTER  II 


CALIFORNIA'S  AGRICULTURE 


It  is  apparent  that  the  structure  of  California's 
agriculture  is  significant  to  a  consideration  of  the 
State's  farm  labor  problems.  The  development  of  this 
structure  or  system  has  already  been  traced.  This 
chapter  will  analyze  current  developments  within  the 
agricultural  structure  and  discuss  some  of  the  basic 
economic  factors  at  worlc,  particularly  relating  to  in- 
put costs  (costs  the  farmer  pays),  income  received  by 
farmers,  market  place  competition  faced  by  California 
growers,  and  the  effects  of  urbanization  on  the  State 's 
agriculture. 

NUMBER  AND  SIZE  OF  FARMS 

"The  number  of  farms  is  decreasing.  According 
to  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  in  1935  California  had 
150,360  farms.  By  1954  they  had  declined  18  per 
cent  to  123,075  farms.  In  this  period  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  farms  in  all  size  categories 
except  farms  under  3  acres  and  those  of  1,000  acres 
or  more.  Reductions  have  been  most  pronounced  in 
farms  ranging  from  10  to  100  acres.  The  mainte- 
nance of  numbers  of  farms  under  3  acres,  of  which 
there  were  9,600  in  1954,  is  attributed  to  enterprises 
such  as  poultry,  which  require  very  little  land,  and 
the  upward  trend  in  non-commercial  or  part-time 
enterprises  by  city  dwellers.  Farms  of  1,000  acres 
and  over  have  increased  from  5,255  in  1935  to  6,248 
in  1954.  The  latter  figure  is  5.1  per  cent  of  all  farms 
in  the  State.  . . . 


"Land  in  farms  has'  been  increasing.  In  1935 
there  were  30.4  million  acres  and  in  1954  the  total 
had  increased  to  37.8  million  acres.  It  is  significant 
that  acreage  on  farms  of  less  than  1,000  acres  de- 
creased about  15  per  cent,'  while  acreage  in  farnis 
of  1,000  acres  and  over  increased  48  per  cent  in  this 
20-year  period.  Farms  of  1,000  acres  and  over  ac- 
counted for  74  per  cent  of  all  farm  land  in  1954." 
(Henderson,  "W.  Ward,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Statistics,  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
p.  18,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

Also  of  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
farms  1,000  acres  and  over  represented  3.5  per  cent 
of  all  farms  in  1935  and  5.1  per  cent  in  1954,  and  in- 
crease of  only  18.9  per  cent  in  absolute  terms.  Rela- 
tively, however,  the  large  farms  increased  48  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  acres  they  contained  and  increased 
their  control  of  the  total  acreage  in  farms  from  62.3 
to  74.2  per  cent. 

"Crop  land  harvested  increased  from  6.6  million 
acres  in  1935  to  8.3  million  acres  in  1954.  This  in- 
crease was  not  shared  by  all  size  groups,  however. 
Farms  reporting  less  than  100  acres  of  crop  land 
harvested  showed  a  reduction  in  acreage  of  33  per 
cent.  Farms  having  100  to  259  acres  of  crop  land 
harvested  had  little  change  in  acreage. 

"On  farms  reporting  260  to  999  acres,  crop  land 
harvested  increased  one-fourth.  Crop  land  doubled 
on  farms  reporting  1,000  acres  or  more  harvested. 
In  1944,  this  latter  group  accounted  for  46  per  cent 


FIGURE  2 

California:  Farms  and  Farm  Acreage  by  Size  of  Farm,  1935-54 
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AJl  farms; 

Under  10  acres 

10-29  acres 

30-99  acres 

100-259  acres 

260-999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over.. 


Total- 


Land  in  farms: 

Under  10  acres 
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Total. 


SOURCE:  Census  of  Agriculture,  1954. 


Unit 


Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 

Number 


Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 


Acres 


1935 


34,076 
45,296 
36,577 
17,123 
12,033 
5,255 


150,360 


156,579 

735,103 

1,939,616 

2.722,864 

5,926,707 

18,957,126 


30,437,995 


1939 


31,546 
37,826 
31,841 
15,131 
11,049 
5,265 


132,658 


144,095 

617,872 

1,701,926 

2,414,739 

5,476,487 

20,169,205 


30,524,324 


1944 


37,422 
37,223 
31,822 
15,513 
10,998 
5,939 


138,917 


157,929 

603,388 

1,706,859 

2,466,623 

5,455,949 

24,663,631 


35,054,379 


1949 


37,402 
35,867 
31,150 
15,153 
11,457 
6,001 


137,030 


159,500 

597,188 

1,666,708 

2,411,390 

5,752,070 

25,498,808 


36,085,664 


1954 


34,138 
30,382 

27.665 

13,971 

10,671 

6,248 


123,075 


141,971 

506,169 

1,492,272 

2,240,438 

5,364.616 

28,049,314 


37,794,780 


(17) 
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FIGURE   3 

California:  Distribution  of  Crop  Land  Harvested  by  Size  of  Farm,  1935-54 


Size  of  Farm 

Unit 

1935 

1939 

1944 

1949 

1954 

Acres 
.\cres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
Acres 

Acres 

100.671 
522,513 
1.194.414 
1.173.800 
1.733.036 
1.853.630 

81.114 
413.206 
1.O16..501 
1.043.000 
1.690.081 
2,289,874 

87.618 
392.584 
1,041,545 
1,177,525 
1,918,159 
2.918.092 

75,.590 

366.378 

985.387 

1,153,060 

2,155,224 

3,215,018 

63.471 

10- '^9  acres                                             

289.814 

875,187 

100-259  acres                                   -   -   

1,135,667 

2,104.438 

3.797.754 

Total  Crop  Land  Harvested  .     -   

6,578,724 

6,534.562 

7,535.523 

7,950,663 

8,326,331 

SOURCE:  Census  of  Agriculture.  1954. 

of  all  crop  land  harvested  compared  with  28  per 
cent  in  1935."  (Hendersou,  np.  cit.,  p.  18,  Xov.  16. 
1959.) 

Again  the  dominance  of  the  large  farm  (1,000  acres 
or  over)  in  California  is  evident — 5.1  per  cent  of  the 
farms  in  the  State  harvested  45.6  per  cent  of  the  crop 
land. 

"The  proportion  of  farms  operated  by  owners 
and  part  owners  is  increasing.  In  1935,  74  per  cent 
of  California's  farms  were  operated  by  owners  and 
part  owners.  By  1954  this  ratio  had  increased  to  87 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  operated  by  owners  and  part  owners  in  1954 
was  75  per  cent.  In  1954  only  1.6  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia farms  were  operated  by  managers  and  11.2 
per  cent  by  tenants."  {Ihid.,  p.  18,  Xov.  16,  1959.) 
"In  terms  of  absolute  averages,  California  farms 
do  not  appear  to  be  large.  Average  acreage  per 
farm  in  1954  was  only  307  acres,  well  below  aver- 
ages in  most  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 

FIGURE  4 

California:  Tenure  of  Farm  Operators,  1935-54 


Farm  Tenure 

1935 

1939 

1944 

1949 

1954 

Farms  operated  by: 

Percent 

66.1 
7.6 
4.5 

21.8 

Percent 

67.7 

10.6 

2.6 

19.1 

Percent 

74.1 

10.2 

3.4 

12.3 

Percent 

73.5 

13.1 

1.8 

11.6 

Percent 
72.9 

14.3 

1.6 

T'^nftnt^ 

11.2 

Totals         

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SOURCE:  Census  of  Agriculture,  1954. 

FIGURE   5 

California:  Average  Size  of  Farm 


Year 


Acres 


1935 202.4 

19.39 230.1 

1944 252.3 

1949-- - 266.9 

1954-. 307.1 


SOURCE:  Census  of  Agriculture,  1954. 


average  acreage  of  crop  land  harvested  per  farm 
was  89  acres  in  1954  compared  with  the  national 
average  of  81  acres.  There  were  15  states  in  which 
the  per  farm  average  of  crop  land  harvested  was 
higher  than  California. 

"However,  as  is  the  case  with  production  units  in 
any  phase  of  our  economy,  larger  farms  in  Cali- 
fornia have  played  an  important  role  in  the  State's 
agricultural  development.  In  1954,  farms  which 
were  260  acres  and  larger  operated  88  per  cent  of 
the  total  land  in  farms  .  .  .  (and)  accounted  for 
72  per  cent  of  the  crop  land  harvested.  .  .  .  Farms 
reporting  1,000  acres  or  more  had  46  per  cent  of  the 
State's  crop  laud  harvested  in  1954."  {Ibid.,  p.  21, 
Nov.  16,  1959.) 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  larger  farms  in 
California  is  evident  from  the  preceding  figures.  The 
small  farmer  is  finding  his  competitive  position  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  economically.  "More  than 
one-third  of  California's  farmers  engage  in  other  oc- 
cupations for  more  than  100  working  days  every 
year."  (Houseberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  33,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 
Part-  or  full-time  employment  outside  of  agriculture 
is  only  one  of  the  solutions  available  to  the  owner- 
operator  of  small  acreage,  although  it  is  being  turned 
to  by  increasing  numbers. 

"Many  farmers  on  the  small  farms  have  sought 
other  professions  or  part  time  employment.  Others 
on  small  farms  have  attempted  to  increase  the  re- 
turn to  their  most  abundant  resource — labor — 
through  the  selection  of  labor-intensive  enterprises. 
Still  others  have  attempted  to  increase  the  size  of 
their  holdings  by  renting  or  buying  additional 
laud,  thus  availing  themselves  of  an  opportunity 
to  gain  in  efficiency.  As  a  partial  indication,  trans- 
fer of  farm  titles  in  California  has  taken  place  at 
approximately  twice  the  national  average  rate  for 
at  least  the  past  six  years."  (Farrell,  Kenneth  R., 
Ph.D.,  Agricultural  Economist,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, p.  126,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

These  two  alternatives  to  partial  or  full-time  em- 
ployment used  by  small  farmers  to  supplement  their 
farm  income  will  not  be  explored  immediately;  the 
movement  to  labor-intensive  crops  is  brought  up  on 
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page  52,  and  attempts  to  increase  efficiency  by  in- 
creasing the  scale  of  the  fanning  operation  is  dis- 
cussed on  imge  38. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  trend  toward  larger  farm- 
ino-  units  and  the  increasing  adverse  economic  pres- 
sures on  the  small  farmer  will  continue  in  the  future, 
and  the  current  tenure  of  farm  operators  probably 
will  not  change  significantly. 

"The  general  viewpoint  is  that  increasing  eco- 
nomic pressure  toward  consolidation  of  holdings  will 
lead  to  continued  concentration  in  farm  enterprises 
of  the  same  sort  as  in  other  parts  of  the  American 
economy.  .  .  .  While  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
enterprise  and  its  capital  structure  is  expected, 
there  is  no  compulsion  to  consider  that  the  individ- 
ual or  owner-operated  type  of  enterprise  will  dis- 
appear.     ^- 

DIVERSITY  OF  CROPS 

What  California's  agriculture  grows  has  an  obvious 
and  direct  relationship  to  farm  labor  problems.  One 
of  the  significantly  unique  features  of  farming  in  this 
State  is  the  wide  variety  of  crops  raised. 

"The  wide  variety  of  crops  grown  in  California 
is  frequently  publicized.  The  census  of  Agriculture 
for  1954  lists  139  crops  grown  in  commercially  sig- 
nificant quantities.  Only  Texas  approaches  this 
figure  having  had  119  crops  in  1954.  The  number 
of  crops  reported  in  a  few  selected  states  empha- 
sizes this  unique  characteristic :  Oregon,  100  crops ; 
Florida,  94  crops ;  Washington,  92  crops ;  and  Iowa, 
69  crops."  (Henderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  20,  Nov.  16, 
1959.) 

In  addition  to  the  139  varieties  of  crops  of  signifi- 
cant commercial  value  as  of  1954,  there  are  more  than 
60  additional  crops  grown  of  lesser  commercial  im- 
portance.i^'  Moreover,  California  is  the  major  domes- 
tic source  for  many  crops. 

"...  figures  recently  compiled  by  the  California 
Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service  .  .  .  show 
that  California  produces  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  total  of  each  of  fifteen  important  farm 
products  (grapes,  prunes,  almonds,  lemons,  wal- 
nuts, apricots,  plums,  olives,  figs,  nectarines,  arti- 
chokes, dates,  garlic,  Ladino  clover  seed,  and 
Persian  melons)  and  between  50  per  cent  and  90 
per  cent  of  eleven  others  (tomatoes,  lettuce,  peaches, 
cantaloups,  celery,  pears,  asparagus,  broccoli,  avo- 
cados, cauliflower,  and  honeydew  melons).  We  pro- 
duce between  25  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  of  an 
additional  ten.  We  produce  between  10  per  cent 
and  25  per  cent  of  an  additional  sixteen  and  we  are 

u Mehren  George  L.,  Ph.D.:  "Some  Current  Economic  Trends 
ti  &llfornia  Agriculture,"  address  to  the  Agricultural  Edi- 
tors Conference,  Berkeley,  California,  December  6,  1958, 
pp.  2-3. 

■a  Jbid.,  p.  3. 


well  represented  by  many  others."  (Houseberg,  op. 
cit.,  p.  35,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

The  fact  that  California  has  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
the  production  of  a  particular  crop,  however,  does 
not  indicate  that  crop's  relative  importance  to  the 
State's  entire  agriculture.  Figure  6  indicates  this 
relative  value  (in  descending  order  by  dollars  and 
percentage),  the  per  cent  of  total  U.  S.  production 
that  California  contributes,  and  California's  rank 
among  the  states  for  1959.  Appendix  D,  Figure  1, 
paoe  220,  gives  thLs  information  for  a  more  extensive 
listing  of  crops  for  the  same  year. 

FIGURE   6 

California:  Production  and  Value  Statistics  for 
Agricultural  Products,  1959 
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Commodity 

(No.) 

U.S. 

(Units) 

production' 

Calif. 

Cattle  and 
Calves 

8 

4.2 

1,760,090.000  lbs. 

S445, 173,000 

14.7 

Dairy  Products 

i 

6.4 

7,974,000,000  lbs. 

375,943,000 

12.4 

Cotton  Lint 

2 

13.3 

1,929,000  bales 

307,600,000 

10.1 

Cotton  Seed    .  - 

2 

12.6 

7.57,000  tons 

33,611,000 

1.1 

Hay 

3 
1 

6.0 
91.0 

6,756,000  tons 
2,857,000  tons 

175,656,000 
141,296,000 

5.8 

4.7 

1 
2 

8.4 
22.0 

5,143,000,000  no. 

40,200,000  bx.  (77#) 

135,004,000 
122,580,000 

4.4 

4.0 

Tomatoes 

1 

52.7 

2,355,000  tons 

102,940,000 

3.4 

Potatoes 

3 

11.4 

27,725,000  cwt. 

78,377,000 

2.6 

1 

57.5 

19,118,000  cwt. 

76,103,000 

2.5 

Barley-.    

2 

16.3 

68,.523,000  bu. 

69,893,000 

2.3 

1 

17.6 

12,646,000  head 

60,143,000 

2.0 

Sugar  Beets 

1 

29.0 

4,928,000  tons 

58.150,000 

1.9 

Rice           

2 

24.7 

13,110,000  cwt. 

53,096,000 

1.7 

SOURCE:  California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service.  ,,       .        .  ., 

iData  for  livestock  and  poultry  items  refer  to  quantities  sold  and  cash  receipts 

from   sales.    For    crops,    figures    relate   to    quantities    produced    and   value    or 

production. 
2  Production  for  U.S.  not  avaUable.  California  produces  over  50  percent. 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CROPS 

Although  a  large  but  local  livestock  industry 
existed  in  the  1930 's,  California  agriculture  at  that 
time  was  considered  as  primarily  dependent  upon 
nuts,  fruits,  and  grapes.^*  An  examination  of  Figure 
7,  which  shows  the  first  15  crops  in  relative  impor- 
tance by  dollar  and  per  cent  for  1930  and  1940,  and  a 
comparison  of  it  to  the  comparable  data  in  Figure  6 
shows  the  change  which  has  been  taking  place  within 
the  structure  of  the  State's  agriculture. 

This  data  may  then  be  related  to  Figure  8  which 
indicates  trends  in  production  of  the  major  crop 
categories  and  Appendix  D,  Figure  2,  page  221,  giving 
production  trends  for  selected  crops. 

"Expansion  in  production  of  field  crops  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  agricultural  development 

"/bid.,  p.  6. 
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in  California.  Total  output  of  field  crops  is  now 
more  than  double  the  annual  average  recorded  from 
1930  to  1939."  (Henderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  37,  Dec.  15, 
1960.) 

Not  only  has  the  production  of  field  crops  increased, 
but  the  degree  to  which  California's  agriculture  de- 
pends and  is  based  on  them  has  risen.  Cotton,  from 
an  average  of  333,000  bales  in  1930-39,  has  risen  the 
most  spectacularly  of  the  California  field  crops.  Bale 

FIGURE   7 

15  Leading  Agricultural  Commodities 
California,  1930  and  1940 
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Peaches  
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Milk_ - -- 

Cattle  and  Calves - 

Oranges 

Cotton  Lint  and  Seed 

Hay__- 

Grapes 

Eggs 

Lettuce 

Lemons 

Dry  Beans 

Tomatoes 

Potatoes 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Sugar  Beets 

Barley 


Value  of 

Percent  of 

products 

total* 

$92,187,000 

13.1 

90,121,000 

12.8 

52,657,000 

7.5 

50,813.000 

7.2 

45,730.000 

6.5 

33,650,000 

4.8 

24,505,000 

3.5 

22,298.000 

3.2 

17,439,000 

2.5 

16,443.000 

2.3 

16,430.000 

2.3 

15,794,000 

2  2 

15,289,000 

2.2 

13,847,000 

2.0 

12,864,000 

1.8 

82,927,000 

12.3 

63,261,000 

9.4 

47,713,000 

7.1 

37,460,000 

5.6 

35,735,000 

5.3 

34,831,000 

5.2 

26,136,000 

3.9 

21,422,000 

3.2 

19,053,000 

2.8 

18,256,000 

2.7 

17,091,000 

2.5 

15,710,000 

2.3 

14,200,000 

2.1 

13,913,000 

2.1 

13,731.000 

2.0 

•  Percent  of  total  ?alue  of  all  agricultural  commodities. 
SOURCE:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

FIGURE   8 


California:  Crop  Production  by  Major  Categories,  Averages 
1930-39  and  1940-49,  Annually  1950-59 


Year 

Field 
Crops 
(Tons) 

Fruit  and 

Nut 
(Tons) 

Vegetable 

and  Melons 

(Tons) 

AU  Crops 
(Tons) 

1930-39  Average 

1940-49  Average 

1950                 

8.646.300 
11.445,550 
15,100,300 
13,075,100 
14,017,200 
15,008,500 
16.827.900 
15.951.500 
16,209,800 
17,662,300 
16,874,800 
18,258,100 

5,317,940 
7,033,380 
6.511.900 
7,768.600 
7.039,300 
6,813,500 
6,381,500 
7,393,100 
7,186,700 
6,683,900 
6,352.900 
7.534.600 

2.022,800 
3,444.800 
4.068,000 
5,390,000 
5,185,000 
4.968.000 
4,916,000 
5,614,000 
6,571,500 
5,821,500 
6,318,200 
6,011,300 

15,987.040 
21,923,730 
25,680.200 

1951 

26.233.700 

1952               

26.241.500 

1953 

26.790.000 

1954 

28.125.400 

1955 

28.958.600 

1956 

29.968.000 

1957 -        

30.167.700 

1958                 

29.545.900 

1959  Preliminary.. 

31,804,000 

SOURCE:  California  Department  of  Agriculture. 


production  in  1959  was  1,929,000.  Production  of  cotton 
has  not  only  increased,  but  the  economic  importance 
of  this  crop  has  multiplied.  In  1930  cotton  lint  and 
seed  ranked  13th  among  the  most  valuable  crops  aud 
represented  2.2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  agri- 
cultural products.  In  1959  cotton  was  third  in  impor- 
tance with  11.2  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural 
value.  Rice  output  has  tripled  since  1930  and  has 
experienced  a  corresponding  increase  in  relative  eco- 
nomic value.  Both  sugar  beets  and  potato  production 
have  increased  significantly,  and  although  their  share 
of  the  total  value  of  California  agriculture  went  up 
between  1930  and  1940,  it  has  remained  more  or  less 
constant  through  1959.  Hay  tonnage  rose,  but  the 
relative  dollar  value  decreased  slightly.  And,  "of  the 
major  field  crops,  only  wheat  and  dry  beans  are  de- 
clining in  importance  (in  both  production  aud  eco- 
nomic importance)  as  land  formerly  used  to  dry-farm 
these  crops  has  been  placed  under  irrigation  for  pro- 
duction of  more  profitable  crops."  (Henderson,  op. 
a^,  p.  38,  Dec.  15, 1960.) 

"California's  livestock  industry  has  undergone 
some  spectacular  changes.  Since  the  1930  's  market- 
ings of  cattle  and  calves  have  more  than  doubled; 
production  of  turkeys  has  increased  over  six  fold; 
egg  production  is  now  two  and  one-half  times 
greater  than  it  was  before  World  War  II ;  and  milk 
production  has  nearly  doubled.  The  only  significant 
reductions  recorded  have  been  a  drop  of  about  one- 
fifth  in  hog  production,  and  declines  of  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  in  the  production  of  wool,  and 
one-fifth  in  marketings  of  sheep  and  lamb.  During 
the  last  25  years  the  commercial  broiler  industry 
and  feedlot  fattening  of  cattle  have  been  established 
and  have  become  major  livestock  enterprises  in  Cali- 
fornia." {Ihid.,  pp.  38-9,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

Both  the  absolute  importance  and  the  relative  im- 
portance of  cattle  and  calves  have  more  than  doubled 
since  the  1930 's.  Although  the  production  of  both  milk 
and  eggs  has  soared,  there  has  been  little  change 
in  their  relative  positions  among  the  State's  farm 
products. 

"Fruit  and  nut  crop  production  in  California  in 
the  period  1950-59  was  31  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
years  1930  to  1939,  but  about  equal  to  the  period 
1940-49.  Production  trends  for  most  commodities  in 
this  group  are  rising,  but  some  crops  have  declined. 
Lemon  production  has  nearly  doubled.  Grape  pro- 
duction is  increasing.  There  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  cliug  peaches,  freestone 
peaches,  and  Bartlett  pears,  which  is  associated  with 
a  rising  demand  for  these  commodities  as  canned 
fruits.  California  has  risen  from  a  relatively  obscure 
position  to  the  nation's  leading  state  in  strawberry 
production.  The  production  of  walnuts,  almonds, 
avocados,  and  nectarines  has  increased  substantially. 
The  drop  in  orange  production  since  the  1940 's  is 
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due  to  urban  and  industrial  expansion  in  Califor- 
nia and  economic  pressure  from  Florida,  coupled 
with  the  cultural  problems  which  have  plagued  the 
industry.  Prunes,  like  other  dried  fruits,  have  de- 
clined in  importance  due  to  a  reduced  demand  both 
for  domestic  use  and  export.  The  production  of 
apricots  has  declined  significantly  due  to  urban  ex- 
pansion and  economic  forces."  [Ihid.,  p.  38,  Dec. 
16,  1960.) 

Although  production  trends  generally  for  fruits  and 
nuts  are  showing  some  increase,  their  relative  status 
in  most  instances  decreased  significantly  and  in  the 
case  of  citrus  drastically.  Oranges,  with  production  up 
slightly  in  1959  from  the  1930-39  average,  suffered  a 
relative  economic  loss  of  over  100  per  cent.  And  the 
percentage  value  of  total  production  of  lemons  dropped 
from  eighth  place  at  3.2  to  twenty-second  place  at  1.1 
in  1959,  although  the  amount  of  lemons  produced 
during  that  period  doubled. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  prevails  today  for 
California's  vegetable  and  melon  crops.  Total  produc- 
tion has  increased  about  300  per  cent  over  the  1930-39 
average,  with  tomato  and  lettuce  yields  showing  great 
increases.  However,  the  over-all  relative  economic  im- 
portance of  vegetables  and  melons  to  California's 
agriculture  has  declined.  Tomatoes,  particularly  for 
processing,  have  increased  their  total  relative  position 
36  per  cent  only  through  boosting  production  well 
over  100  per  cent.  Lettuce,  although  still  a  very  im- 
portant crop,  has  slipped  in  relative  significance  even 
though  production  from  the  1930 's  to  1959  has  more 
than  doubled. 

In  summary,  we  find  a  rather  dramatic  shift  in  the 
commodity  pattern  within  California's  agricultural 
structure  since  the  pre-World  War  II  era.  "...  With- 
out a  decrease  in  the  absolute  value  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etable production,  California  has  shifted  sharply 
toward  livestock  products  and  field  crops.  "^^  Even 
though  there  has  been  no  decline  in  the  absolute  dollar 
value  of  our  intensive  crops— fruits,  nuts,  melons,  and 
vegetables — their  relative  economic  significance  has 
dropped  markedly.  Perishable  crops— fruit,  nuts, 
berries,  melons,  vegetables,  and  potatoes— are  still  a 
vital  and  integral  part  of  California's  agriculture. 
These  perishable  crops  represented 

"...  35.8  per  cent  of  all  cash  receipts  from  farming 
received  that  year  (1959)  in  this  State.  California 
supplies  about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  production 
of  fresh  market  vegetables  and  melons ;  one-third  of 
the  principal  processing  vegetables;  41  per  cent  of 
the  tree  fruits,  nuts,  and  grapes ;  36  per  cent  of  the 
strawberries ;  and  11  per  cent  of  the  potatoes.  Cali- 
fornia leads  all  other  states  in  the  production  of  32 
perishable  crops  for  which  official  production  esti- 
mates are  available."  {Ibid.,  p.  41,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

« Ibid.,  p.  6. 


There  has  been  a  shift,  however.  This  trend  was 
pursued  by  the  committee  at  its  public  hearing  on 
January  26,  1960,  with  Dr.  George  L.  Mehren,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  California. 

"Dr.  Mehren:  ...  I  might  as  well  say  this  now: 
The  relative  importance  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
California  is  down  very,  very,  very  sharply  in  20 
years.  Its  absolute  importance  is  not  dovni  at  all. 
In  short,  without  a  decrease  in  the  production  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  crops  of  that  sort,  there  has 
been  a  much  faster  increase  in  the  others,  so  we  are 
no  longer  a  fruit  and  vegetable  state,  but  we  do 
have  a  larger  fruit  and  vegetable  economy  than  we 
used  to  have.  And  it  is  here  that  the  technological 
breakthroughs  that  permit  the  substitution  of 
capital  for  labor  elsewhere  do  not  occur.  .  .  . 
"Chairman  Cobey:  Why  hasn't  it  occurred? 
' '  Dr.  Mehren :  So  far  as  I  can  answer  that,  there 
has  been  far  greater  success  in  the  research  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  equipment,  power 
equipment,  primarily  for  field  crops — the  field 
grains,  the  food  grains— generally,  than  there  has 
in  these.  We  have  done  an  immense  amount  of  work 
on  it,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  a  breakthrough  on 
mechanical  harvesting  on  tree  fruits,  tree  nuts.  We 
are  making  some  progress.  We  are  trying  to  do  as 
much  as  we  can  on  bulk  handling. 

"I  think  we  may  have  some  luck  there.  To  put 
it  shortly,  there  has  been  luck  in  the  basic  research 
underlying  the  engineering  of  harvesting  primarily 
in  other  kinds  of  crops  and  we  haven 't  had  it  here. ' ' 
(P.  15.) 

Mehren  was  not  alone  in  this  analysis  of  the  reasons 
for  the  greater  emphasis  by  California  farmers  re- 
cently in  field  crops  and  livestock. 

"Farmers  had  the  choice  of  doing  many  things 
inefficiently  and  remain  small  or  to  specialize,  be- 
come more  efficient,  and  expand.  Economic  pres- 
sures growing  out  of  science  and  technology  forced 
specialization  which  made  tremendous  shifts  in 
agricultural  practices  in  many  areas  for  those  who 
wished  to  prosper."  (Heringer,  Fred,  farmer  and 
Second  Vice  President,  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  p.  110,  Nov.  16, 1959.) 

"Increasing  emphasis  on  field  crops  and  livestock 
enterprises  is  significant.  California  producers  are 
finding  it  profitable  to  diversify,  and  it  has  been 
advantageous  to  expand  production  in  lines  where 
operations  can  be  mechanized."  (Henderson,  op. 
cit.,  p.  37,  Dec.  15, 1960.) 

The  acceleration  of  farm  mechanization  made  in  the 
past  and  anticipated  in  the  future  is  discussed  on 
page  184.  Mechanization,  however,  is  only  one 
method  used  by  California's  farmers  in  increasing 
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their  production — an  increase  not  only  of  the  luiniber 
of  acres  under  cultivation  but  also  of  yields  per  acre. 
"Our  farmers  have  uncovered  new  «ecrets  in 
breeding,  seed  selection,  livestock  feeding,  and  in 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  germicides,  and  insecticides. 
They  have  developed  new  arts  and  facilities  for 
harvesting,  packing,  shipping,  storing,  and  market- 
ing." (Houseberg,  op.-cit.,  p.  32,  Nov.  16, 1959.) 

The  constant  search  for  methods  of  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  California's  farm  acreage  has  been 
long-term  and  highly  successful. 

"The  fact  that  California  contributed  9.0  per 
cent  of  the  national  total  of  cash  receipts  from 
farming  in  1959  with  only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  Na- 
tion's farms  and  3.3  per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms 
in  the  48  states  is  significant.  This  attests  to  the 
high  productivity  of  California  farms  and  to  pro- 
duction of  high  value  crops  in  this  State.  .  .  . 
Sixty-two  per  cent  of  California's  farm  income 
came  from  crops,  while  the  average  for  all  states  is 
only  42  per  cent."  (Henderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  39,  Dec. 
15, 1960.) 

"Farming  in  California  is  an  exacting  commer- 
cialized business.  As  such,  it  requires  considerably 
more  than  ownership  of  land — also  involved  are 
adequate  capital,  managerial  ability,  technical 
knowledge,  and  skill  in  several  types  of  production 
activities."  (FarreU,  op.  cit.,  p.  123,  Nov.  16,  1959; 
emphasis  added.) 

The  State's  farmers  have  also  been  immeasurably 
assisted  by  natural  cultural  advantages  in  their  push 
for  production.  California  has  more  than  100  different 
types  of  agricultural  areas — varying  combinations  of 
soils,  climate,  and  topography.  The  second  highest 
state,  Pennsylvania,  has  only  20.  (Houseberg,  op.  cit., 
p.  33,  Nov.  16, 1959.) 

The  growing  seasons  in  major  areas  of  production 
run  from  240  to  365  days  a  year. 

"The  variety  of  temperature  zones  available  and 
the  long  growing  seasons  are  the  principal  reasons 
that  California  produces  so  many  dift'erent  crops. 
California's  semi-arid  climate  in  its  major  produc- 
ing areas  is  a  definite  advantage.  The  long  dry  sea- 
son permits  producers  to  apply  irrigation  water 
■when  it  is  needed  by  the  plant,  insuring  maximum 
production  and  superior  quality.  Long  periods  of 
dry  weather  enable  growers  to  control  germination 
dates  to  insure  continuous  production.  A  minimum 
of  rainfall  during  growing  seasons  reduces  injury 
from  insects,  diseases,  and  excessive  moisture." 
(Henderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  35,  Dee.  15, 1960.) 

Figure  9  indicates  the  increased  irrigation  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  20  years  from  1935  to  1955. 
In  1954  crop  land  under  irrigation  was  69  per  cent 
in   California,   34.9  per  cent  in  the  eleven  Western 


FIGURE   9 

Irrigation  by  Acres  in  California,  1935-54 


Unit 

Item 

Item 

Irrigated  crop 
land  harvested 

Irrigated  pasture 

1935.. 

Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
.\cres 
Acres 

3,513.700 
3,732,215 
NA 
5.309,653 
5,948,068 

N\ 

1939-- - 

544,339 

1944... 

NA 

1949 

977.702 

1954 

1,099,981 

SOURCE:  Census  of  Agriculture.  1954. 

States,  and  7.5  per  cent  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  California's  acreage  under  irrigation  is  con- 
tinuing to  increase.  There  were  about  seven  million 
acres  served  with  water  in  1954.  A  potential  of  over 
fifteen  million  acres  exists  if  water  resource  develop- 
ment and  economic  conditions  permit. 

Nature    has    richly    endowed    California    farmers, 

who,  in  turn,  have  not  been  hesitant  to  use  these 

cultural  advantages  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

"In  fact,  when  we  find  it  advantageous  to  grow 

anything,  we  can  nearly  always  find  an  area  in  our 

State  in  which  it  wiU  thrive  and  break  production 

records."    (Houseberg,    op.    cit.,    p.    35,    Nov.    16, 

1959.) 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 

But  just  as  nature  has  contributed  to  the  amazing 
productivity  and  variety  of  the  State's  agriculture, 
so  has  the  farmer  himself. 

"As  a  group,  California  farmers  have  a  larger 
capital  investment  in  farm  real  estate  than  their 
contemporaries  in  any  other  state.  Estimates  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1960 
list  the  value  of  California  farm  real  estate  at  12.3 
billion  dollars,  which  is  higher  than  any  other 
state.  Farm  real  estate  in  Texas  with  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  farms  found  in  California,  is 
valued  at  11.7  billion  dollars.  The  value  of  Cali- 
fornia farm  real  estate  overshadows  values  for 
other  leading  farm  states,  such  as  Illinois  with  8.9 
billion  dollars,  Iowa  with  8.3  billion  dollars,  and 
Kansas  with  5.1  billion  dollars. 

"For  1958,  the  latest  year  for  which  farm  aver- 
ages are  available,  California  shows  a  smaller  capital 
investment  than  Arizona  or  Nevada  where  agricul- 
ture is  concentrated  on  a  small  number  of  large 
operations.  However,  the  average  investment  of 
$81,481  per  farm  reported  for  California  in  1958 
was  over  3  times  the  national  average  of  $24,481. 
It  is  double  the  per  farm  value  of  farm  real  estate 
in  such  states  as  Iowa  and  Kansas.  High  land 
values  and  elaborate  permanent  improvements, 
such  as  irrigation  systems,  feedlots,  storage  facili- 
ties, housing  for  labor,  etc.,  as  well  as  size,  account 
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for   this   high    figure."    (Henderson,    op.    cit.,   pp. 
39-40,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

The  average  value  per  farm  has  soared  from 
$40,427  in  1949 — a  jump  of  more  than  100  per  cent 
in  less  than  ten  years.  Appendix  D,  Figures  3  through 
19,  pages  221-241,  give  minimum  capital  investment 
and  operating  cost  estimates  required  for  successful 
farming  enterprises  of  differing  crops  in  various 
counties.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  these  amounts, 
hut  necessary  capitalization  generally  starts  at 
$50,000.  This  high  capitalization  requirement  for  en- 
trance into  agriculture  is  a  result  of  both  a  generally 
high  level  of  mechanization  and  the  spiraling  market 
value  of  land.  Both  of  these  factors  are  discussed 
more  fully  later.  It  is  appropriate  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  again,  with  reference  to  the  high 
capitalization  competition  demands  in  California  ag- 
riculture, that  the  farmer  of  small  acreage  and  small 
capital  potential  is  experiencing  great  difficulties. 

"It  is  anticipated  that  the  most  difficult  adjust- 
ment 'problems  in  California,  both  now  and  in  the 
future,  will  involve  small  farms.  These  farmers 
often  face  severe  capital  limitations  preventing 
their  expansion  to  larger  units  and  adoption  of 
cost-reducing  innovations  in  agriculture."  (Farrell, 
op.  cit.,  p.  128,  Nov.  16, 1959.) 

The  high  productivity  of  agriculture  in  the  State 
has  been  matched  by  the  ability  of  the  California 
farmer  in  the  market  place. 

"The  vigor  of  California  agriculture  is,  to  a 
large  measure,  due  to  the  fact  that  producers  have 
historically  placed  equal  emphasis  on  production 
and  marketing  phases.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
highly  developed  marketing  systems  employed  in 
this  State.  These  include  private  operations,  co- 
operatives, and  both  State  and  Federal  marketing 
order."  (Henderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  36,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

These  marketing  systems  and  the  problems  they 
are  designed  to  overcome  are  discussed  later,  begin- 
ning on  page  41. 

The  unique  factors  affecting  California  agriculture 
generally — those  elements  creating  a  highly  produc- 
tive structure  of  agriculture — are  of  particular  sig- 
nificance to  the  growing  of  perishable  crops. 

"A  variety  of  temperature  zones,  long  growing 
seasons,  semi-arid  climate,  fertile  soils,  and  ad- 
vanced technology  in  both  production  and  market- 
ing have  contributed  to  the  State's  leadership  in 
production  of  perishables.  The  combination  of 
factors  needed  to  produce  the  wide  variety  of  spe- 
cialty crops  found  in  California  are  not  found  in 
any  other  part  of  this  country.  This  feature  enables 
growers  to  utilize  their  personnel  and  capital  re- 
sources more  efficiently;  it  tends  to  spread  produc- 
tion and  marketing  risks;  and  it  is  attractive  to 


buyers — both  for  fresh  market  and  for  processing. ' ' 
{Ibid.,  pp.  41-2,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

In  spite  of  the  declining  relative  importance  of  per- 
ishable commodities  within  the  structure  of  Califor- 
nia's agriculture,  the  1959  farm  value  of  these  crops 
was  $1,087,975,000,  35.8  per  cent  of  all  cash  receipts 
from  farming  that  year.  This  is  an  income  which  is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  natural  and  economic  haz- 
ards. Adverse  weather  can  cause,  and  has  caused,  sig- 
nificant individual  and  industry-wide  losses.  Al- 
though insects  and  disease  have  not  posed  serious 
problems  because  of  California's  intensive  control 
and  quarantine  systems,  they  always  pose  potential 
threats.  This  past  year,  for  example,  the  pear  industry 
has  suddenly  been  ravaged  by  a  blight,  causing  sub- 
stantial economic  loss  (Henderson,  02}.  cit.,  pp.  41-2, 
Dec.  15,  1960). 

The  economic  hazards  faced  in  the  production  of 
perishable  commodities  are  ever  present.  The  harvest- 
ing and  marketing  of  these  crops  is  virtually  a  split- 
second  operation,  historically  demanding  large,  mo- 
bile labor  supplies.  It  is  in  the  production  of  this 
particular  group  of  crops — fruits,  nuts,  ierries, 
melons,  vegetables,  and  potatoes — that  California's 
farm  labor  problems  are  the  most  serious. 

Not  withstanding  these  potential  and  actual  perils, 
however,  the  total  cash  receipts  from  the  perishable 
crops  together  with  receipts  from  the  other  products 
of  California's  agriculture  reached  in  1959  the  high- 
est record  for  this  State  and  the  largest  amount  ever 
recorded  for  any  state— $3,034,617,000. 

"Sales  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  ac- 
counted for  37.0  per  cent  of  the  total.  Field  crops, 
the  second  most  important  source  of  cash  receipts, 
contributed  26.2  per  cent,  fruit  crops  provided  20.0 
per  cent,  and  vegetable  and  melon  crops  13.3  per 
cent."  {Ibid.,  p.  35,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

Figure  10  shows  the  cash  receipts  from  farming 
from  1930  through  1958,  and  the  distribution  of  cash 
farm  income  received  in  1958.  For  the  tenth  consecu- 
tive year  California  has  led  the  Nation  in  the  direct 
value  of  agriculture.  It  has  been  estimated  that  com- 
pounding this  gross  income  is  the  value  of  industries 
immediately  based  on  agriculture,  i.e.,  food  manu- 
facturing and  processing,  textiles,  chemicals,  etc. 
With  the  income  derived  from  such  secondary  indus- 
tries, the  total  income  arising  directly  and  indirectly 
from  California's  agriculture  is  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $12,000,000,000  (Houseberg,  op.  cit., 
pp.  34-5,  Nov.  16,  1959). 

The  farmer  himself  has  derived  large  benefits  from 
this  productive,  efficient  system  of  agriculture. 

"The  California  farmer  has  a  living  index  of 
about  192,  as  compared  to  100  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  On  the  basis  of  this  index,  Kern  County 
rates  at  358.  The  per  capita  farm  income  in  Cali- 
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FIGURE    10 

California  Cash  Receipts  from  Farming— 1930-1958 


BILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CASH  FARM  INCOME- 1958 

OTHER  LIVESTOCK  3.2%     cq^rnMENT  PAYMENTS  08% 
OTHER  CROPS  27%.  |    f 


POULTRY  a 
EGGS  86%*' 


1958 


PREBWEO  8Y  THE  CALIFORNIA  OEBWTMENT  OF  AGBICULTURE 


fornia  is  about  three  times  as  high  as  the  average 
for  the  United  States." '^^  (Emphasis  added) 
The  total  net  income  per  California  farm  for  1959 
was  $8,020 ;  for  each  United  States  farm,  $2,548. 

In  summary,  agriculture  in  California  is  a  wealthy 
and  wealth-producing  industry,  highly  intensive  and 
commercialized,  increasingly  productive,  adept  in 
marketing,  comprised  of  a  great  variety  of  crops  and 
still  considerably  dependent  on  perishables,  blessed 
with  significant  natural  advantages,  capitalized  heav- 
ily, and  rewarding  to  the  farmer  himself  and  to  the 
State's  economy  as  a  whole. 

LOCATION  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  AGRICULTURE 

In  a  crescent  shape,  California  stretches  for  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 


^Ibid.,  p.  11. 


runs  east  from  the  shoreline  over  the  coastal  moun- 
tains, through  the  central  vaUeys,  up  and  over  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountain  ranges  for  more  than  200 
miles  The  State's  elevation  rises  from  283  feet  below 
sea  level,  in  Death  Valley,  to  14,495  feet,  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Whitney.  Her  gross  area  is  158,693  square 
miles ;  the  laud  area  comprises  100,313,600  acres,  37.7 
per  cent  of  which  is  in  agriculture,  from  Mexico  to 
the  Oregon  border,  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra." 

Figure  11  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of 
farms  by  economic  area  from  1940  to  1954.  The  San 
Joaquin  Valley  has  shown  a  rising  ratio  of  farms,  in- 
creasing almost  2  per  cent  from  1945  to  1950,  and 

"  California  Statistical  Abstract,  Senate  Fact  Finding  Commit- 
tee  on  Commerce  and  Economic  Development,  Supplemental 
to  First  Partial  Report,  Senate  ot  the  State  of  Calitornia, 
October,  1958,  p.  2. 
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FIGURE    11 


FIGURE    12 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Farms  by  Economic  Area, 
California,  1940,  1945,  1950,  and  1954 


California  Crops:  Acreage  of  Principal  Crops, 
By  Counties,  1958 


Number 

3f  farms  as  per  cent  of  state  total 

Area 

1940 

1945 

1950 

1954 

9.80 

6.77 

11.07 

27.79 

8.70 

5.00 

18.39 

12.48 

10.04 

6,34 

11.39 

27.58 

8.52 

4.94 

17.40 

13.79 

9.21 

6.28 

11.32 

29.51 

8.00 

4.61 

17.79 

13.28 

9.68 

6.32 

12.35 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

Northern  Metropolitan 

31.29 
7.50 
4.77 

Southern  Metropolitan 

15.71 
12.38 

California,  total. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

SOtTRCE:  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1954. 

1.8  per  cent  from  1950  to  1954.  This  growth  has  quite 
probably  continued  since  1954  and  the  area  is  ex- 
pected tcyshow  increased  intensity  in  the  future."  The 
Sacramento  Valley  is  the  only  other  area  to  experi- 
ence a  relative  increase  over  the  1940  base.  The 
northern  and  southern  metropolitan  areas  have  shown 
the  highest  rate  of  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
farms,  principally  because  of  urbanization. 

Figure  12  shows  the  acreage  of  principal  crops  by 
counties  for  1958.  Again,  the  significant  domination 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  apparent  in  all  three 
categories.  Appendix  D,  Figures  20,  21,  and  22,  pages 
242-249  shows  acreages  of  individual  crops  grown  in 
each  of  California's  58  counties. 

Cultivated  farm  areas  and  reporting  areas  in  Cali- 
fornia, 1960,  are  indicated  in  Figure  13.  The  great 
solid  belt  comprised  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin Valleys  is  outstanding.  This  semi-arid  central 
valley  stretching  450  miles  long  and  75  miles  across 
at  the  widest  point,  with  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  to 
the  east  and  the  Coast  Range  to  the  west,  is  one  of  the 
world 's  most  productive  areas. 

Figures  14, 15,  and  16  indicate  by  acreage  the  grow- 
ing areas  in  1958  for  field  crops,  fruits  and  nuts,  and 
vegetables.  Figures  23  through  31  of  Appendix  D, 
beginning  on  page  250  show  the  location  of  cotton, 
grapes,  lemons,  lettuce,  melons,  nuts,  oranges,  peaches, 
and  tomatoes,  and  indicate  the  usual  harvesting  sea- 
sons for  each. 


County 

Field 
Crops 

Fruits 
&  Nuts 

Vegetables 
&  Melons 

Total 

Del  Norte    

3.400 
25.380 
22.855 

27.200 

119.400 

3.500 

66.900 

147.100 

16,000 

44,070 
45,900 
14,255 
13,700 
178,250 
31,350 
70.845 

237.450 

20.100 

40.810 

7.940 

64.500 

156.550 
164,000 
140.780 
184,580 
111,950 
200,015 

78.240 
220.850 

42.875 

648.580 
584,080 
353,550 
220,520 
225,400 
279.270 
207.435 
409.940 

950 
5.350 
7,100 
2.900 
5.300 
2.500 
4.000 
4.000 
30.650 
9.700 
3.750 

394.000 
139.000 
61.080 
235.180 
51.000 
77.070 
91.550 
54.900 

16 

222 

10,351 

1,395 

78 
129 

67 
12 
16 

7.718 

32.969 

15,112 

131 

8,710 
21.027 
12,834 

10.066 
336 
78.943 
15.535 
44.614 

34.408 
16.720 
10.419 
11.284 
19.639 
46.682 
14.547 
16.752 
15,442 

210.315 
34.304 
9.908 
31,409 
47,822 
98,329 
73,564 

156,729 

6 

1,210 

1,101 

5.297 

114 

238 

3 

1.077 

17,106 

9 

586 

1.970 
27,523 
44,137 
59,247 
57.930 
31,604 
14,579 
63,099 

40 
50 

410 

140 

12,570 

15,220 

200 

200 

90.370 

550 

5,780 

13,610 

4.215 

16.430 

10.390 

495 

2,630 

360 

40 

14.540 

12.480 

7,720 

110 

38.150 

1,780 

22,610 

19,000 

570 

310 

21.430 

114,985 

30,790 

7,630 

54,070 
11.925 
21.360 
33.910 
3.070 
12.000 
22.120 
33,570 

3,416 

25.642 

33,256 

28,595 

119,888 

Trinity 

3,629 
66,967 

147.252 

16,016 

64.358 

94.089 

Lake         --- 

29.567 

14.031 

277.330 

52,927 

89.459 

San  Luis  Obispo 

261.126 
24.651 

136.183 

33.865 

109.609 

193.588 

181.080 

Glenn           -     -- 

151.239 

210,404 

144,069 

254,417 

92,897 

Yolo      

275,752 

60,097 

881,505 

637,384 

364,028 

252,239 

294,652 

492,584 

311,789 

574,299 

956 

6,560 

8,201 

El  Dorado              

8,197 

5,414 

2,738 

4,003 

5,077 

Placer            

47,756 

9,709 

4,336 

450,040 

178,448 

126,577 

328,337 

112,000 

120.674 

128.249 

151.569 

STATE                 

6,609,500 

1,435,390 

657,830 

8,702,720 

"Mehren,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 


SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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FIGURE    13 

CULTIVATED  FARM  AREAS  AND  REPORTING  AREAS 
CALIFORNIA 

I960 


April  15,  1960 

San  Liuis  Obispo  County 

changed  from 

Central  Coast  (10-05-03) 

to  South  Coast  (10-05-02) 
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FIGURE    14 

Principal  California  Field  Crops 
Acreage  Harvested,  1953 
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state  acreage — 6,609,500 

Each  dot  represents  10,000  acres 

•  Less  than  5,000  acres 

SOURCE ;  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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FIGURE  15 

California  Fruit  and  Nuts  Crops 
Total  Acreage,  1958 
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FIGURE  16 

California  Vegetables 
Acreage  Harvested,  1958 
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FIGURE    17 

California  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Recorded  Shipments  for 
Fresh  Consumption,  by  Month,  1958 
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As  alluded  to  previously,  there  is  an  enormous  fluc- 
tuation in  the  statewide  activity  v?ithin  agriculture. 
From  November  through  March  there  is  relatively 
little  farm  work  in  progress.  The  tempo  picks  up  about 
the  first  of  April,  culminates  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  drops  off  rapidly  until  the  start  of  the 
new  year's  cycle.  Figure  17  illustrates  this  peak  in 
terms  of  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
during  1958. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  for  fresh  consumption  must 
be  harvested  and  shipped  to  the  market  in  a  matter 
of  hours  after  they  have  reached  the  proper  stage  of 
maturity.  The  record  of  shipments,  therefore,  pro- 
vides an  accurate  indication  of  the  general  harvesting 
activity  of  these  crops.  Note  that  citrus  fruits  show 
an  unusual  stability  over  the  full  12-month  period 
(see  Appendix  D,  Figures  25  and  29,  pages  252  and 
256). 

Figure  18  provides  data  for  California's  four  major 
processed  crops — cling  peaches,  pears,  canning  toma- 
toes, and  winery  grapes.  Figures  24,  30,  and  31  in 
Appendix  D,  pages  251,  257  and  258  give  further  in- 
formation on  the  usual  harvest  season  for  three  of 
these  crops  and  indicate  the  coincidence  of  producing 
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areas.  The  overlapping  of  the  harvesting  activity  of 
these  four  major  processed  crops  illustrates  in  signifi- 
cant terms  the  general  culmination  of  California  farm 
activities. 

Figure  19  provides  a  composite  picture  of  the  two 
previous  figures.  Although  the  crops  used  in  these 
figures  are  few  compared  to  the  total  production  of 
the  State 's  farms,  they  do  provide  an  accurate  sample 
from  which  to  draw  four  generalizations  relating  to 
farm  activities : 

The  first  is  that  of  the  lowest  common  denominator 
—the  base  of  steady  activity  in  California  agriculture 
which  underlies  the  peaks  and  valleys  caused  by  the 
total  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  With  the  increasing 
importance  of  extensive  commodities — livestock  and 
field  crops — in  California,  this  solid  base  is  rising. 

The  over-all  peaking  of  farm  activities  in  the  State 
as  a  whole  is  the  second  point  illustrated.  This  usually 
occurs  in  the  early  part  of  September,  as  indicated 
in  Figiire  18. 

Sub-peaks  in  farm  work,  as  suggested  by  Figures 
17  and  18,  occur  Statewide— the  third  conclusion. 
Total  farm  activity  in  California  consists  of  a  series 
of  peaks  and  valleys  rather  than  a  smoothly  increas- 
ing and  then  decreasing  curve. 
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FIGURE    18 

California  Volume  of  Selected  Perishable  Crops  Processed,  by  Week,  1958 
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Conclusion  four  is  that  individual  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia show  peak  work  patterns  considerably  different 
from  that  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Although  the  sig- 
nificant agricultural  production  is  concentrated 
within  a  few  regions,  because  of  varying  climatic  char- 
acteristics and  a  virtually  limitless  combination  of 
crops,  total  Statewide  farm  activity  at  any  point  in 
time  bears  no  necessary  relationship  with  that  of  any 
particular  locality. 

URBANIZATION  AND  INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Today  in  California  the  agricultural  industry  finds 
itself  playing  a  declining  role  in  the  total  economy  of 
the  State  (Farrell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  120-1,  Nov.  16,  1959). 
This  proportionate  declination  does  not  detract  from 
the  facts  that  the  people  of  California  and  the  entire 
Nation  are  heavily  dependent  on  California  agri- 
culture as  a  major  source  of  food  and  fiber,  that 
agriculture  produces  directly  and  indirectly  a  sizable 
proportion  of  the  State's  income,  or  that  agriculture 
in  California  is  a  vigorous,  growing,  and  adaptable 
industry.  It  does  place  agriculture's  position  in  the 
State's  economy  in  true  perspective,  and  necessarily 
so.  California's  increasing  significance  as  an  industrial 
and  urban  State  causes  many  problems  within  her 
agricultural  economv. 


"The  major  economic  problems  which  California 
agriculture  faces  today  are  those  which  grow  out  of 
a  rapidly  developing  industrial  economy,  immense 
population  pressures  upon  agricultural  land  and  a 
generally  rising  price  level  for  factors  of  produc- 
tion. "With  varying  degrees  of  intensity  these  same 
economic  pressures  have  been  operative  on  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  throughout  most  of  the  postwar 
period."  (Farrell,  o^j.  cit.,  p.  120,  Nov.  16,  1959. ) 

California's  farmers  generally  have  not  been  in  a 
position  to  compete  effectively  for  land,  labor,  or 
water  against  the  increasing  pressures  generated  by 
urban  and  industrial  development.  Between  1942  and 
1956,  820,000  acres  of  cultivable  land  have  passed 
into  non-agricultural  uses.  This  represents  one  acre 
out  of  every  seven  of  cultivable  land.  A  high  propor- 
tion of  this  acreage  has  been  of  the  type  best  suited 
to  agriculture  {Ihid.,  pp.  124-5,  Nov.  16,  1959). 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  displacement  of  agri- 
culture have  been  in  the  regions  surrounding  the  rap- 
idly growing  urban  areas.  However,  as  the  displaced 
farmers  have  bid  up  the  market  price  of  acreages 
far  removed  from  the  urban  centers — acreages  also 
desired  by  local  farmers  seeking  expansion  and  by 
investors  desiring  land  as  long-term  investments — 
rural  land  values  have  increasingly  tended  to  reflect 
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FIGURE    19 

California  Volume  of  Selected  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Marketed,  by  Month,  1958 
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not  their  agricultural  income  potential,  but  rather  the 
higher  value  represented  in  non-agricultural  uses 
which  were  originally  generated  in  the  exurban  areas 
(Mehren,  op.  cit.,  p.  29,  Jan  26,  1960;  Henderson,  op. 
cit.,  p.  40,  Dec.  15,  1960 ;  Farrell,  op.  cit.,  p.  125,  Nov. 
16,  1959).  A  chain  reaction  has,  in  this  fashion,  been 
set  up : 

"If  the  man  holds  it  and  uses  it  for  agriculture, 

the  enhanced  book  value  doesn't  do  him  any  good 

in  paying  off  his  tax  bill. 

"If  he  sells  it  and  gets  out  of  farming,  he  will 

get  a  nice  capital  gain,  just  as  he  would  in  common 

stocks.  It  hasn't  much  to  do  with  the  agricultural 

productivity. 

"If  the  fellow  who  buys  it  tries  to  operate,  he  is 

going  to  be  in  a  rather  rough  situation."  (Mehren, 

op.  cit.,  p.  29,  Jan.  26, 1960.) 

Agriculture's  competitive  position  for  labor  in  this 
industrializing  economy  is  fully  discussed  beginning 
on  page  176. 

Competition  between  agricultural  and  urban-indus- 
trial users  for  water  is  producing  a  similar  situation 
with  two  exceptions.  First,  agriculture's  use  of  water 
has  grown  much  more  rapidly  than  its  expanded  use 
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FIGURE   20 


Index  Numbers  of  Average  Value  Per  Acre  of  Farm  Real 
Estate,  California,  1929,  1940,  1951,  and  1957 


Year 


1929 

1940 

1951 

1957 

1940  to  1951 
1951  to  1957 
1929  to  1957 
1940  to  1957 


Land, 
total 


Irrigated 


Dry 
farming 


Grazing 


i 

adex  number, 

1947-1949=100 

70 

42 
108 
147 

73 
41 
106 
149 

67 
41 
109 
144 

71 

44 

112 

141 

percentage  change 

+  157 
+  36 
+  110 
+  250 


+  159 

+  166 

+  41 

+  32 

+  104 

+  153 

+263 

+251 

+  155 
+  26 
+  99 
+220 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Agricultural  Research  Service,  "Current  Developments  in  the  Farm 
Real  Estate  Market."  ARS  43-101  (CD-52).  May,  1959,  pp.  25,  31-83; 
ARS  43-32  (CD-43),  March,  1956,  p.  21  and  p.  19;  (CD-32),  July,  1952, 
p.  11;  and  {CD-31),  March,  1952,  p.  17. 


of  land.  The  net  increase  in  irrigated  land  between 
1939  and  1954  was  64.8  per  cent;  net  land  expansion 
during  the  same  period,  on  the  other  hand,  was  23.8 
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per  cent  (Figure  2,  page  17,  and  Figure  8,  page  20). 
Second,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  carry  out  water 
development  on  an  extremely  large  scale  over  pro- 
tracted periods  of  time.  Urban-industrial  users  are 
usually  better  able  to  pay  the  costs  for  such  develop- 
ments" and,  in  the  meantime,  to  outbid  agricultural 
users  in  open  competition  for  existing  supplies. 

PRICE-COST  SQUEEZE 

The  pressures  on  agriculture  created  by  the  rapid 
urbanization  and  industrialization  of  California's 
economy  have  also  helped  to  create  what  is  known  as 
the  ' '  price-cost  squeeze. ' ' 

The  productivity    (or  output)    of  California  agri- 
culture, which  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  "squeeze,"  has 
already  been  discussed.  Figure  21  compares  farm  out- 
put index  numbers   for   the  United   States   and   the 
Pacific  area  (output  data  for  this  period  are  not  avail- 
able for  California)  and  summarizes  this  increase. 
"The    productivity    indices — with    all    their    de- 
ficiencies— indicate  significantly  higher  increases  in 
California  than  in  the  rest  of  the  nation   (Figure 
21).  Farm  output  has  increased  faster,  land  used 
for  crops  is  up  10  percent  since  192.5  in  the  West 
with  no  real  change  in  total  United  States  cropland, 
and  a  1  per  cent  decline  in  labor  inputs  in  the 
Pacific  compares  -ivith  a  40  per  cent  decline  nation- 
ally. Since  1925-1929,  production  per  acre  has  risen 
59 "index  points  in  the  West  against  37  index  points 
for  the  nation.  Production  per  acre  since  19-15-1949 
has  risen  22  per  cent  in  the  West  against  10  per  cent 
for  the  nation.  Production  per  man-hour  since  1925- 
1929  is  up  68  points  for  the  Pacific  against  74  na- 
tionally. The  following  summary  conclusions  may  be 
drawn:  Pacific  output  has  grown  faster;  cropland 
area  has  been  stable  for  20  years ;  labor  inputs  have 
declined  relatively  more  in  the  nation  than  in  the 
Pacific  zone ;  the  Pacific  shows  a  greater  increase  in 
production  per  acre ;  and  the  nation  shows  a  higher 
increase  in  average  output  per  unit  of  labor.  These 


differences  reflect  the  differential  applicability  of 
laborsaving  innovations  in  the  crops  in  which  the 
Pacific  area  is  dominant."  (Mehren,  op.  cif..  pp. 
43-4.  Jan.  26,  1960.) 

The  pressures  creating  the  need  for  a  highly  pro- 
ductive structure  of  agriculture  are  historic. 

"California  farms  have  long  been  noted  for  their 
ability  to  produce  at  maximum  levels  with  low  unit 
costs.  Loiv  unit  production  costs  hare  been  required 
to  offset  the  expense  of  transportation  to  market 
areas  in  the  Eastern  United  States  and  to  meet  com- 
petition in  California  markets  from  other  states. 
Competitive  forces,  plus  the  scope  of  farming  opera- 
tions in  this  State  and  their  tendency  to  be  special- 
ized in  certain  areas,  has  resulted  in  advanced  tech- 
nology both  in  production  and  marketing."  (Hen- 
derson, op.  cit.,  p.  36,  Dec.  15,  I960;  emphasis 
added.) 

A  large-scale,  intensivelii  operated  agricultural  sys- 
tem  has  been  uniquely  California's  for  90  years  (see 
Chapter  I).  Yet  this  system  produces  not  only  a  com- 
paratively large  gross  income,  it  also  requires  com- 
paratively hisrh  expenditures,  and  therefore  leaves  a 
comparatively  small  net  income.  For  example,  in  1958 
the  total  gross  income  to  California  agriculture  was 
almost  2.9  billion  dollars. 

"Our  farmers  had  to  pay  out  more  than  1.9  bil- 
lion dollars  in  costs  and  consequently  they  had  less 
tlian  a  billion  dollars  left  as  net  income  with  which 
to  pay  the  living  expenses  of  themselves  and  their 
families. 

"Of  the  part  that  was  spent  for  costs  of  opera- 
tions, the  farmers  paid  out  $460  million  in  wages 
to  nearly  400,000  hired  workers;  $370  million  for 
livestock  and  poultry  feed;  another  $370  million 
for  repairs,  maintenance,  and  depreciation;  $120 
million  for  taxes  on  farm  property;  $112  million 
on  interest  and  cash  rent:  $143  million  for  live- 
stock;  and    $110   million   for   fertilizer   and   seed. 


FIGURE   21 

Index  Numbers  of  Farm  Output,  Cropland  Used,  Man-Hours  of  Farm  Labor  and  Crop 
Production  Per  Acre  and  Mcn-Hour,  United  States  and  Pacific  Region,  1925-1957 
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Farm  Technology  and  the  Race  with  Population,"  by  R.  G.  Brcssler.  Jr.,  pp.  849-864;  Table  3, 
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These  are  auiinal  costs.  Besides  these,  they  spent 
more  than  $250  million  on  a  larg:e  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous items  too  numerous  to  mention. 

"It  is  impossible  in  such  a  brief  cost  analysis 
as  given  above  to  tell  the  whole  story,  as  capital 
items  such  as  tractors,  trucks,  and  cotton  pickers 
are  not  included.  Only  the  depreciation  of  such 
items  is  listed  as  a  cost  of  operation,  which  means 
the  purchase  price  of  such  necessary  equipment 
must  be  taken  from  savings  or  acquii-ed  by  the  farm- 
er's use  of  credit.  Otlier  items  not  included  above 
are  found  in  reports  by  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation. These  show  that  total  taxable  sales  by  farm 
implement  and  supply  stores  in  California  during 
1958  were  more  than  $275  million.  As  taxable  sales 
do  not  include  feed,  fertilizer,  or  seed,  those  re- 
ported are  almost  entirely  confined  to  hard  goods, 
i.e.,  smaller  pieces  of  capital  equipment.  Further- 
more, these  stores  sell  only  a  fraction  of  all  capital 
materials.  The  larger  items  as  tractors,  trucks,  grain 
combines,  and  cotton  pickers  are  generally  retailed 
by  other  kinds  of  establishments. 

"Moreover,  a  great  deal  of  farm  equipment  is 
handled  bj'  local  hardware  dealers.  The  problem  is 
magnified  when  we  realize  that  as  early  as  the  cen- 
sus of  1954,  California  farmers  owned  149,000  trac- 
tors, 130,000  motor  trucks,  16,000  milking  machines, 
10,000  grain  combines,  8,000  pickup  hay  balers, 
5,000  mechanical  cotton  pickers,  and  3,000  field 
forage  harvesters;  and  we  all  realize  that  this  list 
comprises  only  a  part  of  the  capital  items  used  on 
our  farms,  ivhich  are  the  most  highly  )iiechanizcd  in 
the  world  and  are  becoming  more  so  every  year. 


"Besides  that,  nearly  all  farms  in  California  are 
electrified  and  they  usually  have  a  large  amount  of 
electrical  equipment  which  often  is  not  purchased 
at  the  local  implement  and  supply  store.  Prices  of 
these  various  machines  range  from  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  ten  thousand  dollars  or  more  and  must 
be  replaced  every  few  .years.  "When  all  the  figures 
available  are  put  together,  we  arrive  at  a  strong 
probability  that  our  farmers  are  spending  a  half- 
billion  dollars  or  more  every  year  for  capital  equip- 
ment, mainly  machinery,  implements,  other  equip- 
ment, and  tools."  (llouseberg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31-2, 
Nov.  16, 1959 ;  emphasis  added.) 

California  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  Nation's,  has 
made  increasing  use  of  these  nonfarm-produced  items 
in  the  production  of  crops.  The  prices  of  these  inputs, 
determined  primarily  on  their  productivity  in  the 
vrhan-industrial  sectors  of  the  economy,  are  a  major 
contributing  factor  in  the  "price-cost  squeeze."  The 
price  of  other  production  items  has  also  risen.  In- 
terest on  farm  mortgage,  taxes  on  farm  property,  and 
cost  of  fertilizer  and  lime  have  increased  .sharply. 
Again  these  are  factors  over  which  the  farmer  can 
exert  little  if  any  control.  Increasing,  but  less  rapidly, 
have  been  the  costs  of  hired  labor,  depreciation,  and 
miscellaneous  items.  These  costs,  and  principally  that 
for  hired  labor,  come  much  more  within  the  control 
of  farmers  than  any  of  the  preceding.  Figure  22 
breaks  down  production  expenses  for  California  farm- 
ers from  1949  to  1958  in  dollars  and  shows  the  in- 
crease in  an  index  representing  the  increase  in  total 
production  costs  (Mehren,  op.  cit.,  p.  49,  Jan.  26, 
1960). 


FIGURE   22 

Production  Expenses  of  Farm  Operators,  California  1949-1958 


(millions 

of  dollars) 

Years 

Item 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Feed                        - 

258.2 

114.4 

30.2 

47.9 

145.9 

159.2 

396.7 

1152.6 

109.0 

71.1 

20.7 

61.3 

1414.6 

(100) 

293.9 

203.9 

25.8 

52.4 

149.4 

170.9 

368.3 

1264.5 

122.9 

77.4 

22.4 

63.7 

1550.9 

(110) 

377.1 

272.3 

28.3 

59.3 

162.8 

209.1 

399.0 

1507.9 

143.7 

83.2 

25.0 

85.6 

1845.4 

(130) 

379.9 

175.8 

31.3 

64.5 

175.9 

221.2 

425.6 

1474.2 

153.6 

89.8 

28.4 

84.1 

1830.1 

(129) 

324.8 

121.0 

31.9 

67.1 

176.3 

228.5 

437.8 

1387.3 

161.0 

91.7 

31.6 

79.4 

1751.0 

(124) 

324.0 

152.8 

27.5 

67.6 

169.8 

225.5 

434.2 

1401.5 

164.4 

95.0 

33.9 

70.2 

1765.1 

(125) 

329.7 

127.5 

32.1 

69.4 

173.8 

230.6 

443.1 

1406.2 

168.7 

103.5 

36.9 

69.6 

1784.9 

(126) 

361.7 

151.0 

28.3 

75.8 

168.0 

261.5 

466.0 

1512.2 

169.6 

108.3 

41.2 

87.3 

1898.6 

(134) 

347.6 

144.2 

28.2 

78.8 

173.2 

252.5 

452.1 

1476.6 

173.7 

112.3 

45.0 

62.5 

1870.1 

(132) 

378.7 

221.0 

Seedi                       _--" - - 

32.7 

83.2 

175.4 

264.5 

466.9 

1622.3 

Depreciation    and    other    consumption    of 

181.4 

119.9 

49.4 

62.5 

2035.5 

(144) 

I  Includes  bulbs,  plants  and  trees. 

-  Keiiairs  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  repairs  and  operation  of  motor  veliicles  and 
other  machinery,  and  petroleum  fuel  and  oil. 

3  Includes  short  term  interest,  pesticides,  ginning,  electricity,  telephones,  livestock 
marketing  changes  (excluding  feed  and  transportation),  containers,  milk  haul- 
ing (1949-5S),  irrigation,  grazing,  binding  materials,  tolls  for  sirup,  horses 
and  mules,  harness  and  saddlery,  blacksmithing  and  hardware,  veterinary  serv- 


ices and  medicines,  net  insurance  premiums  (crop,  fire,  wind  and  hail),  and 
miscellaneous   dairy,  nursery,   greenhouse,   apairy  and  other  supplies. 

■•  Includes  wages,  prerequisites  and  (1951-58)  Social  Security  taxes  paid  by  em- 
ployers. 

^  Includes  depreciation  and  accidental  damage  to  farm  buildings  and  depreciation  of 
motor  vehicles  and  other  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

SOURCE:  U.S-D.A..  Production  Expenses  of  Farm  Operators,  by  States  1949-58, 
October  1959. 
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FIGURE  23 

Cash  Receipts  from  Farming,  by  Source,  California,  1944-1959  * 
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SOURCE:  Gianinni  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Of  the  four  categories  of  California  crops,  only 
Q.fie — fruits  and  nuts — showed  a  net  decline  from  the 
1944-46  period.  The  other  three — livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  field  crops,  and  vegetables— have  all 
trended  upward.  In  doUars,  California's  total  cash 
farm  receipts  rose  sharply  from  1944  to  1952,  fell 
slightly  to  a  trough  in  1954,  and  moved  irregularly  up- 
ward since  then.  Figure  23  shows  these  cash  receipts 
by  source. 

The  increased  productivity  of  California's  agricul- 
ture has  been  reviewed.  Figure  21  indicates  that  farm 
output  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  more 
than  doubled  between  1925-29  and  1955-57,  while  the 
increase  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  about 
50  per  cent. 

These  data  may  be  plotted  together  to  present  vis- 
ually the  "price-cost  squeeze"  experienced  by  Califor- 
nia agriculture  in  recent  years.  This  has  been  done  in 


Figures  24  (undefiated  series)  and  25  (deflated  by 
wholesale  price  index).  In  both  figures,  output  data 
used  is  that  for  the  Pacific  area  because  of  the  lack 
of  California  data.  California  output  represents  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  productivity  of  this  Western  area. 
In  undeflated  terms  farm  output  had  increased 
nearly  30  per  cent  since  the  1947-1949  base  period. 
The  index  of  prices  received,  though  fluctuating, 
trended  upward  from  1944  to  1952,  sank  rapidly  from 
1952  to  1954,  and  has  remained  close  to  the  1947-1949 
average  since  1954.  Realized  gross  farm  income,  the 
product  of  output  and  prices  received,  rose  signifi- 
cantly until  1952  and  has  shown  a  slight  upward 
trend  since  1954.  As  production  expenses  increased 
by  44  per  cent  over  the  period  1949-1958,  total  net 
farm  income  has  been  driven  into  a  fluctuating  but 
downward  trend  since  1951.  The  temporary  increase 
in  net  income  in  1955  and  1956  was  attributable  to 
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FIGURE   24 

Indexes  of  Farm  Expenses,  Output,  Price  Received,  Gross  and  Net  Income, 
California,  1944-1959  (Undeflated  Series,  1947-1949  =  100) 
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SOURCE:  Gianinni  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

unusually  favorable  crops  in  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegeta- 
bles, together  with  increased  sales  in  livestock.  The 
sharp  decline  of  1957  also  had  its  roots  in  the  fruit, 
nuts,  aud  vegetable  industries  (Mehren,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
48-9,  Jan.  26,  1960). 

The  ''price-cost  squeeze"'  being  exerted  on  Cali- 
fornia's farmers  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  experi- 
enced by  American  farmers.  However,  the  net  farm 
income  of  this  State's  agriculture  has  not  suffered  so 
great  a  depression.  While  production  costs  for  both 
have  been  about  equal,  the  California  farmer  has  been 
able  to  increase  his  productivity  to  a  greater  extent 
and  has  also  been  the  recipient  of  more  stable  prices. 
Data  for  the  Nation's  agriculture  comparable  to  Fig- 
ure 24  appear  in  Appendix  D,  Figure  32,  page  259. 

Figure  25  provides  a  comparison  of  these  same  data 
on  California's  agriculture  adjusted,  however,  for 
changes  in  the  general  level  of  prices  in  the  whole 


economy.  This  comparison  of  the  State's  farm  econ- 
omy to  the  Nation's  total  economy  provides  a  more 
realistic  picture  of  the  relative  status  of  agricul- 
ture. Prices  received  by  California's  farmers  and 
their  realized  net  income  have  exhiiited  sharp  down- 
ward trends,  ivith  net  income  falling  25  percentage 
points  from  its  high  of  1951.  Comparing  this  figure 
with  that  for  the  Nation's  agriculture,  Appendix  D, 
Figure  33,  page  260,  shows  that  although  California 
farm  prices  and  net  incomes  have  fallen,  the  decline 
has  not  been  so  drastic  as  it  has  on  the  Nation's 
farmer.  The  net  farm  income  particularly  shows  a 
much  healthier  agricultural  situation  in  tliis  State 
than  in  the  Nation  (]\Iehren,  op.  cit.,  pp.  47-!),  Jan. 
26,1960). 

The  "price-cost  squeeze"  results,  then,  from  the 
farmer's  inaMlity  to  increase  the  prices  he  receives 
to  compensate  for  the  rising  costs  he  has  to  pay.  As 
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FIGURE   25 

Indexes  of  Farm  Expenses,  Output,  Prices  Received,  Gross  and  Net  Income,  California, 
1944-1959  (Deflated  by  Wholesale  Price  Index,  1947-1949  =  100) 
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SOURCE;  Gianinni  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

the  net  return  decreases  for  each  unit  of  crop  he 
grows  and  sells,  he  is  motivated  to  produce  more  units 
to  keep  his  total  net  income  from  decreasing.  The 
more  units  he  produces  and  markets,  the  lower  the 
price  per  unit  falls. 

"Mr.  Bunje:  .  .  .  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
drive  (to  increase  production)  ...  not  only  m 
terms  of  the  production  per  acre,  but  (also)  .  .  • 
the  size  of  the  farming  unit.  .  .  . 

"Senator  Slatterj':  Mr.  Bunje,  isn't  this  a  self- 
defeating  thing  in  that  the  farmer  is  competing 
more  and  more  with  himself?  He  produces  more. 
The  price  goes  down  and  drives  him  to  produce 
more. 

"Mr.  Bunje:  In  one  respect  it  is,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  no  alternative.  I  mean,  you 
either  have  the  alternative  to  remain  competitive 
and  stay  in  the  business  or  go  out  of  business.  And 
those  are  strong,  compelling  influences,  as  you  well 
know."    (Slattery,    Hon.    "Waverly    Jack,    Senator 


4th  District,  member.  Senate  Fact  Finding  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture ;  Bunje,  Ralph  B.,  Manager, 
California  Canning  Peach  Association,  p.  273,  Jan. 
27,  1960.) 

The  inability  of  the  fruit  grower  in  particular  to 
pass  on  increased  costs  was  cited  by  Harold  Angier, 
General  Manager  of  the  California  Grape  and  Tree 
Fruit  League. 

"...  The  seasonal  weighted  average  auction 
prices  received  for  fresh  apricots  was  $1.37  per  lug 
less  in  1960  than  in  1959.  The  seasonal  weighted 
average  auction  price  for  table  grapes  through  No- 
vember 19,  1960,  was  $3.87  per  package,  compared 
with  $4.11  per  package  in  1959  and  $4.31  per  pack- 
age in  1958.  The  seasonal  weighted  average  auction 
price  for  peaches  was  $1.83  per  box  in  1960,  com- 
pared with  $2.04  per  box  in  1959.  The  seasonal 
weighted  average  auction  price  for  pears  was  $6.10 
per  box  through  November  12,  1960,  compared  with 
$5.26  per  box  in  1959.  This  improvement  in  price  in 
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1960  was  due  to  an  unusually  short  crop  of  pears  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  The  seasonal  weighted 
average  auction  price  for  plums  was  $4.59  per 
crate  in  1960,  compared  with  $3.86  per  crate  in 
1959,  $4.73  per  crate  in  1958,  and  $4.76  per  crate 
in  1957. 

"This  additional  data  which  was  not  available 
for  presentation  in  the  original  statement  further 
substantiates  the  fact  that  growers  cannot  pass  on 
increased  costs  to  the  consumer."  (P.  293,  Dec.  16, 
1960.) 

Although  the  fruit  and  nut  industry  has  been  the 
harde.st-hit  segment  in  California  agriculture,  the 
prices  received  for  vegetables,  field  crops,  and  live- 
stock have  all  suffered  from  the  effects  of  an  increas- 
ing production  which  seems  to  be  outstripping  de- 
mand. 

"Increased  output  has  contributed  to  the  down- 
ward pressure  on  farm  prices.  However,  this  in- 
creased output  has  also  resulted  in  greater  efficiency, 
thus  preventing  aggregate  net  farm  income  from 
falling  as  fast  as  the  decline  in  farm  prices."  (Far- 
rell,  op.  cit.,  p.  122,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

Historically,  California's  agricultural  structure  has 
teen  unique  in  its  scale,  its  dependence  on  hired  labor, 
and  its  large  capital  investme^it — in  short,  its  com- 
mercial nature.  The  efBciencies  inherent  in  commer- 
cialism are  apparent  in  that  California's  agriculture 
has  not  suffered  as  greatly  from  the  "price-cost 
squeeze"  as  the  country's  as  a  whole.  Within  Cali- 
fornia itself,  the  long-term  trend  toward  commercial- 
ism is  continuing,  and  the  commercialized  farm  en- 
joys greater  efficiencies. 

"Chairman  Cobey:  .  .  .  can  you  give  us  any  am- 
plification as  to  why  we  have  had  this  growth  in 
the  number  of  larger  farms  and  the  number  of 
acres  that  are  harvested  in  those  farms  and  the 
decrease  in  the  smaller  farms? 

' '  Mr.  Henderson :  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
this  has  been  associated  with  a  competitive  advan- 
tage where  the  larger  farms  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  certain  advantages,  taking  advantage  of  their 
resources,  and  in  the  main,  not  in  all  specific  cases, 
have  probably  been  a  little  more  efficient."  (P.  24, 
Nov.  16, 1959.)  

"With  respect  to  labor  and  capital  inputs  it  is 
revealing  to  examine  the  relationship  of  size  of 
farm  to  efficiency  in  the  use  of  resources  in  Cali- 
fornia. Inefficiency  in  resource  use  in  California 
agriculture  concentrates  in  the  small  farms  (those 
selling  less  than  $5,000  worth  of  farm  prod- 
ucts  )  "  (Farrell,  op.  cit.,  p.  126,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

Figure  26  correlates  the  use  of  land,  labor,  and 
capital  inputs  to  the  value  of  production  of  three 
sizes  of  commercial  farms.  Farms  reporting  sales  of 
less  than  $5,000  for  1954  accounted  for  35.9  per  cent 


of  California  farms,  11.4  per  cent  of  the  land  in 
commercial  farms,  12.5  per  cent  of  the  capital  invest- 
ment in  land  and  buildings,  and  used  9.4  per  cent  of 
the  hired  labor,  but  produced  not  over  8.6  per  cent  of 
any  of  the  value  of  the  farm  products  listed.  On  the 
other  hand,  farms  reporting  over  $25,000  of  sales  the 
same  year  comprised  20.4  per  cent  of  farms,  61  per 
cent  of  the  laud  in  farms,  5G.9  per  cent  of  the  invest- 
ment in  land  and  buildings,  and  used  63.2  per  cent 
of  the  hired  labor  in  California.  They  produced,  how- 
ever, over  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  six  of  the  eight 
crops  listed.  As  a  further  indication  of  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  larger  farms,  in  1949  the  average  of 
sales  per  worker  on  these  small  farms  was  $1,999 ;  it 
was  $9,675  on  the  large  farms  (Farrell,  op.  cit.,  p.  126, 
Nov.  16,  1959). 

Organized  labor,  through  the  person  of  Walter  Sim- 
cich.  Research  Economist  for  the  California  Labor 
Federation  (AFL-CIO),  emphasized  its  concern  about 
the  competitive  advantages  accruing  to  the  larger 
farming  operations  solely  from  their  greater  use  of 
hired  labor. 

"We  believe  organized  labor,  for  that  matter, 
cannot  quarrel  very  seriously  with  the  advent  of 
technological  change  in  industry  as  a  whole.  But 
when  the  competitive  advantage  to  the  large  grower 
over  the  small  grower  is  one  of  his  ability  to  use 
cheap  labor,  this  is  where  the  argument  arises,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned."  (Pp.  486-7,  Jan.  28, 1960.) 

The  committee  has  found,  regarding  "cheap"  labor, 
no  substantiating  evidence  that  large  growers  pay 
lower  hourly  wages  or  piece  rates  to  their  hired  labor 
than  do  small  growers.  This  particular  subject  is  not 
to  be  discussed  here,  however  (see  page  161).  What  is 
pertinent  is  that  hired  labor  as  an  agricultural  input 

FIGURE   26 

California:  Comparison  of  Inputs  and  Sales  for  Connmercial 
Farms  by  Economic  Classes,  1954  ' 
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35.9 

11.4 

12.5 
9.4 

4.1 

6.5 
4.4 
8.6 
3.8 
2.6 
1.4 
1.2 

43.7 

27.6 

30.6 

27.4 

13.8 
18.9 
34.8 
52.1 
22.4 
16.2 
12.8 
8.4 

20.4 

Inputs 

Land  in  Farms 

Value  of  Land  and  Build- 

61.0 
56.9 

63.2 

Sales  of  Selected  Items 
Cattle  and  Calves 

82.1 
74.6 

60.8 

39.3 

Milk                              

73.8 

81.2 

Cotton 

85.8 

90.4 

1  SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  U. 
Department  of  Commerce,  1954. 
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can  and  is  being  used  more  efficiently  by  the  larger 
grower  than  by  the  small  farmer,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  farms  in  California  using  hired  labor  is 
increasing. 

"Between  1950  and  1954  the  number  of  farms 
reporting  three  or  more  hired  workers  increased  by 
62  per  cent.  The  number  hiring  less  than  three  work- 
ers declined  by  14  per  cent.  The  number  of  farms 
operating  with  only  family  labor  declined  by  9  per 
cent  during  the  same  period."  (Farrell,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
126-7,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

That  the  size  of  a  farm  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
efficient  use  and  optimum  productivity  of  labor  and 
other  inputs  has  long  been  common  knowledge.  How- 
ever, few  empirical  studies  are  available  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  most  recent  is  based  on  the  operation 
of  cash  crop  farms  in  Yolo  County,  where  primarily 
sugar  beets  and  tomatoes — intensive  crops — and  bar- 
ley, alfalfa,  and  milo — extensive  crops— are  raised. 
The  study  states: 

"In  conclusion,  the  analyses  reveal  definite  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  the  present  trend  toward  consoli- 
dation and  expansion  in  size  of  smaller  units  in 
Yolo  County.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analysis  does 
not  indicate  a  strong  economic  incentive  for  expan- 
sion to  extremely  large  size ;  farms  of  about  600-800 
acres  appear  able  to  compete  on  a  unit  cost  and 
profit  basis  with  much  larger  farms.  Yet  because 
unit  costs  are  approximately  constant  over  a  wide 
range,  a  continuation  of  a  wide  variation  in  farm 
sizes  can  be  expected,  with  little  tendency  for  farm 
size  to  concentrate  at  one  '  optimum '  size. 

' '  The  Yolo  County  area  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
representative  of  many  other  irrigated  field  crop 
areas  of  California  and  elsewhere  in  the  West.  (In 
terms  of  types  of  crops,  size  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, etc.)  to  suggest  a  similar  pattern  of  cost  re- 
lationships.' 

"1  Of  course,  cost  relationships  for  farms  raising 
fruits,  nuts,  and  other  specialty  crops  undoubtedly 
are  far  different.  Companion  cost  studies  of  impor- 
tant fruit  and  vegetable  areas  in  California  are 
now  under  way."  '^  (Emphasis  added.) 

Hired  labor,  both  seasonal  and  full-time,  in  this 
area  was  determined  to  be  the  second  highest  cost  fac- 
tor, with  machinery  first.  The  evidence  substantiates 
the  common  belief  that  attaining  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  utilization  of  labor  and  other  inputs  primarily 
through  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  farms  provides  an 
amelioration  if  not  a  solution  to  the  "price-cost 
squeeze. ' ' 

Losses  to  growers  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the 
"squeeze"  have  been  widespread.  Figure  27  is  the  bal- 

i»  Dean  Gerald  W.,  and  Harold  O.  Carter,  Cost-Size  Relationships 
for  Cash  Crop  Farms  in  Yolo  County,  California,  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Gianinni  Foundation  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Mimeographed  Report,  No.  23  8, 
Davis,  California,  December,   1960,  pp.   55-B. 


ance  sheet  submitted  by  a  small  diversified  farmer  of 
the  per  acre  income  and  expenditures  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  a  four-acre  freestone  peach  orchard. 
Estimating  his  own  labor  at  $1.00  per  hour  and  allow- 
ing for  no  depreciation,  he  suffered  a  net  loss  of  $4.99 
per  acre  in  1959. 

FIGURE   27 

Statement  of  Per  Acre  Costs — Freestone  Peaches — 1959 


Personal 

labor 
(SI. 00  per 

hour) 

Machine 
work 

Actual 

cash 

outlay 

I.  spray  materials 
A.  Fall  copper  spray 

1.    Copper^S4:0.50  per  hundred 
20  pounds  to  an  acre  in  400 

$10.00 
40.00 

55.00 

$6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

1.00 
16.00 

$8.10 

2.    Sticker  Oil  S.42  a  gallon  3 

1.26 

B.  Dormant  Scale  Spray 

1.    Parathian — H  gallon  at 
SIO  00  DBF  eallon 

5.00 

2.    Dormant  Oil— 12  gallons 

4.02 

C.  Twig  Bare  and  Brown  Rot  Spray 
1.    Trithian—1  qt.  at  $24.00  per 

6.00 

2.    Sulphur — 20  pounds  at  $5.75 

1.15 

3.    Zinc— 24  pounds  at  $.30  per 

7.20 

D.  Late  Summer  Worm  Spray 

1.    Parathian  H  gallon  at  SIO.OO 

5.00 

(This  is  a  bare  minimum  spray 
program) 

II.  Fertilizer 

A.  Nitrogen — 160  units — 2  appli- 

19.20 

50.00 

TV   Thinnine 

15.00 

v.  Irrigation  S.15  an  hour  for  power 
five  irrigations  at  8  hours  each 

VI.  Cultivating — 8  hours  at  $2.00  an 

6.00 

VII.  Taxes 

A.  Irrigation  taxes — an  acre 

.69 
12.00 

VIII.  Harvesting  cost  $18.75  per  ton 

247.10 

$105.00 

$41.00 

$387.72 

(Machine  hire  sprayins — li  cents  per  gallon). 

(These  costs  do  not  include  depreciation  (approx.  $40.00),  ladders,  buckets,  drink- 
ing containers,  gasoline  or  haul-out  equipment,  etc.). 


TOTAL  INCOME 

I.  Cannery  peaches  $45.00  per  ton  9.03  tons  of  peaches  per  acre $406.35 

II.  Cannery  culls— 1.32  tons  at  $20.00 26.40 

III.  Green  pack— 1.49  tons  at  $54.54___ - 83.28 

IV.  Green  pack  culls— 1.27  tons  at  $10.00 12.70 

528.73 

Total  expenses  per  acre 533.72 

Total  income  per  acre 528.73 

Net  loss  per  acre $4.99 

(Don  R.   Rogers,  Diversified  farmer,  Merced  County,  pp.  435-6,  Jan.   28,   1960). 
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"As  you  can  readily  see,  the  cantaloupe  growers 
in  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  (Eastern  Riverside 
County)  have  been  operating  at  a  loss  for  the  past 
several  years,  and  I  can  personally  testify  as  to  the 
truth  of  that."  (Norton,  John  R.,  Ill,  farmer,  p.  41, 
Jan.  15,  1960.) 

"Last  year,  and  prior  to  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  the  growers  have  been  raising  string  beans  in 
the  area  (Sonoma  County)  to  sell  to  the  canneries 
and  they  had  to  quit  because  they  couldn't  make 
the  labor  costs."  (Hart,  Lewis  R.,  farmer,  p.  87, 
June  15,  1960.) 

"It  cost  us  from  $8  to  $9  per  ton  at  from  13  to 
16  cents  per  box  for  the  first  pickings  and  18  cents 
per  box  for  the  later  pickings  besides  the  cost  of 
swampers  and  other  help,  plus  $2.10  a  ton  for  truck- 
ing. "We  got  $21.50  per  ton  for  the  tomatoes  from 
the  canner}',  so  you  can  see  there  isn't  much  left  to 
take  care  of  the  cost  of  planting,  fertilizers,  insec- 
ticides, power,  and  labor  to  produce  the  crop." 
(Bergon.  Frank,  tomato  grower,  Madera  County, 
pp.  336-7,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


FIGURE   28 


Production  Expenses  and  Percentage  Increase, 
California  Farm  Operators,  1949  to  1958 


"In  the  unfavorable  years  of  1958,  for  example, 
only  11  of  the  37  farms  (owner-operated  in  Yolo 
County)  made  a  profit."  -" 

Facing  actual  or  potential  operational  deficits,  the 
farmer  has  sought  methods  of  increasing  his  produc- 
tion (already  discussed),  of  obtaining  a  better  price 
for  his  crops  (to  be  discussed  on  page  41),  and  of  re- 
ducing the  actual  costs  he  has  to  pay. 

"...  when  the  price-cost  squeeze  has  been  on  for 
the  farmer,  he  has  looked  for  the  easy  way  back, 
and  that  was  to  cut  back  on  his  labor  cost,  and  that 
was  at  the  expense  of  people  who  work  in  his  opera- 
tion." (Simcich,  op.  cit.,  p.  489,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

It  has  already  been  established  that  of  the  major 
production  inputs,  the  cost  of  only  one  is  largely 
ivithin  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  control — that  of  the 
cost  for  his  hired  labor  (page  34).  Figure  21  indi- 
cated that  the  man-hours  of  farm  labor  have  been 
stable,  and  from  Figure  28,  which  is  data  extracted 
from  Figure  22,  the  cost  for  hired  labor  from  1949  to 
1958  has  shown  less  relative  increase  than  any  other 
input  factor  with  the  exception  of  net  rent  to  non- 
farm  landlords  and  seed. 

Figure  29  shows  the  distribution  of  California's 
agricultural  income.  There  was  an  increase  of  17.7 
per  cent  in  wages  paid  to  hired  labor  from  1949  to 
1958  and  a  30.7  per  cent  increase  in  returns  to  opera- 
tors for  their  labor,  management,  and  proprietary 
ownership.  The  relative  share  of  gross  income  accru- 
ing to  hired  labor  in  that  decade  fell  7.2  per  cent  while 

'"Ibid.,  p.  20. 


Productive   expenses 
(millions  of  dollars) 

ITEM 

1949 

1958 

Percentage 
increase 

61.3 
30.2 
396.7 
145.9 
258.2 
159.2 

109.0 
71.1 
47.9 

114.4 
20.7 

62.5 
32.7 
466.9 
175.4 
378.7 
264.6 

181.4 
119.9 

83.2 
221.0 

49.4 

2.0% 

Seed'  

8.3 

Hired  labor* 

17.7 

Repairs^       .   -   

20.2 

Feed 

46.7 

Miscellaneous* 

Depreciation  and  other  consumption  of 

66.1 
66.4 

68.6 

Fertilizer  and  lime 

73.7 

93,2 

138.6 

'  For  footnoes  see  Figure  22,  page  34. 
SOURCE:  Figure  22. 

FIGURE 

29 

Distribution  of  income  from  California  Agriculture, 
1949  and  1958 


1949 

1958 

Change 

from  1949 

to  1958 

miUion  dollars 

per  cent 

Income  from  agriculture  before  specified 

1,235.0 

396.7 

61.3 

20.7 

756.3 

1,567.5 

466.9 

62.5 

49.4 

988.8 

+  26.9 

Wages  to  hired  labor  (cash  and  perquisites) 
Net  rent  to  landlords  not  hving  on  farms. 

+  17.7 

+2.0 

+  138.6 

Income  of  farm  operators  for  labor.  man- 

+30.7 

per  cent  distribution 

Gross  income  from  agriculture  before  spec- 
ified production  expenses 

Wages  to  hired  labor  (cash  and  perquisites) 
Net  rent  to  landlords  not  hving  on  farms  _  - 

100.0 

32.1 

5.0 

1.7 

61.2 

100.0 

29.8 

4.0 

3.1 

63.1 

0 

—7.2 
—20.0 
+  82.4 

Income  of  farm  operators  for  labor,  man- 
agement, and  ownership 

+  3.1 

SnURrE:  Basic  data  from  U.S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Serrice.  'The  Farm  In- 
come Situation,"  September,  1950,  Table  4,  p.  31:  and  USDA,  "Production 
Expenses  of  Farm  Operators,  by  States,  1949-1958,  October,  1959.  These  data 
were  then  recombined  to  match  United  States  classifications  as  used  in  the 
Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture  (see  Table  IIC8), 


that  going  to  farm  operators  increased  3.1  per  cent. 
Thus  the  income  for  the  management,  labor,  and  own- 
ership of  farm  operators  has  been  both  absolutely  and 
relatively  greater  from>  1949  to  1958  than  the  returns 
to  hired  farm  labor — the  farm  operator  has  been  rela- 
tively better  off  than  the  hired  laborer,  although  there 
is  no  compelling  indication  of  exploitation  of  the  la- 
borer (Mehren,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6-50,  Jan.  26,  1960). 

In  summary,  then,  segments  of  agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia are  suffering  from  a  "cost-price  squeeze,"  par- 
ticularly the  fruit  and  vegetable  industries  where 
substitution  of  capital  for  labor  has  not  been  possible. 
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Additionally,  there  are  increasiug  pressures  from  a 
rapidly  expanding  industrial  and  urban  economy,  par- 
ticularly in  competition  for  water,  land,  and  labor. 
The  costs  of  non-farm  produced  inputs  are  predicated 
on  their  productivity  in  non-agricultural  segments  of 
the  economy,  leaving  costs  for  hired  labor  the  only 
major  input  factor  ivithin  the  farmer's  control.  Con- 
sequently, consolidation  and  expansion  of  farms  is 
oeeurring  in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  inputs  and  further  increase  overall  pro- 
duction. 

"I  do  not  think  these  conditions  are  symptomatic 
of  either  long-term  chronic  misallocation  of  re- 
sources or  declining  net  income  per  farm  in  the 
State.  To  be  sure,  the  consequences  of  a  continuous 
cost-price  squeeze  will  be  painful  to  some  of  our 
farmers;  marginal  economic  units  exist  under  any 
set  of  economic  circumstances.  "With  the  rapidly 
growing  state  and  national  population  which  we 
have,  with  the  relatively  high  resource  mobility 
which  characterizes  California  agriculture,  and  the 
high  absorptive  capacity  of  the  industrial  and  serv- 
ice sectors  of  our  state  economy,  California  agricul- 
ture' can  continue  to  prosper  providing  that  the 
neeessarv  economic  adjustments  are  made."  (Far- 
rell,  op.''cit.,  p.  121,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

"So  it  seems  the  issue  in  California  involves  find- 
ing some  way  for  the  mechanization  of  harvesting 
activities;  not  the  pre-harvesting  in  which  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  labor  input  goes,  but  the  har- 
vesting where  nearly  80  per  cent  goes,  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  non-human  labor  activity. 

"Now,  if  that  doesn't  happen— I  will  stick  my 
neck  oiit  even  further  — I  think  two  things  will 
occur. 

"One  of  the  first  possibilities  is  that  those  indus- 
tries are  going  to  shrink  to  the  point  where  the 
prices  of  the  product  go  up  to  pay  labor,  which  isn't 
a  very  pleasant  thing  to  say  to  people  involved  in 
them ;  or,  to  put  it  real  bluntly,  they  are  going  down 
the  drain  or  they  are  going  to  have  to  find— or  some- 
body is  going  to  have  to  find— means  whereby  the 
same  rapid  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  that  has 
occurred  in  other  industries  in  agriculture  can  be 
done  here.  ..."  (Mehren,  op.  cit.,  p.  26,  Jan.  26, 
1960.) 

MARKET  PLACE  COMPETITION 

Historically,  the  California  farmer  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  competition  of  the  market 
place.  In  the  selling  of  his  produce,  however,  trends 
are  taking  place  which  are  affecting  the  ability  of  the 
farmer  to  meet  successfully  the  "cost-price  squeeze" 
and  which  indicate  long-term  changes  within  the  struc- 
ture of  California 's  agriculture. 

The  intensive,  large-scaled  structure  and  commer- 
cial nature  of  the  State's  agriculture  has  in  itself  been 


advantageous,  allowing  farmers  to  outproduce  out-of- 
state  competitors  and  cut  their  per-unit  costs  signifi- 
cantlv  below  those  prevailing  in  other  agricultural 
areas  of  the  Nation.  This  advantage  has  been  disap- 
pearing, however,  as  agriculture  in  other  parts  of  the 
countrv  increasingly  adopts  the  scale,  the  management 
and  production  techniques,  and  the  commercialization 
inaugurated  in  California. 

The  cultural  advantages  inherent  in  agriculture  in 
this  State  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  copied.  The 
variety  of  agricultural  areas  available  to  the  Califor- 
nia «-rower,  the  multitude  of  commercial  crops  he  can 
raise  and  the  distinct  benefits  of  irrigation  over  a  de- 
pendence on  rainfall  are  advantages  upon  which  the 
State's  farmer  relies  heavily. 

"Mr  Henderson:  I  think  it  is  primarily  a  matter 

of  these  cultural  advantages  in  which  California 

excels.  .  .  . 

"Senator  Williams:  Now,  in  your  opinion  that 

overcomes  some  of  our  disadvantages  because  we 

are  so  far  from  some  of  our  eastern  markets,  is  that 

right? 

"Mr    Henderson:  That  is  right.  This  has  over- 
come some  of  them."  (Pp.  23-4,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

Another  advantage  accruing  to  the  California 
grower  is  the  rapid  and  significant  growth  of  the 
State's  population,  an  increase  almost  entirely  urban 
in  nature.  Between  1950  and  1960,  the  State  experi- 
enced a  48.5  per  cent  increase  in  population- from 
10  586  223  in  1950  to  15,717,204  in  1960.=i  The  domes- 
tic' California  market  has  developed  sharply  and  the 
o-rowing  importance  of  it  in  the  future  seems  certam. 
There  has  also  been  an  enhancing  of  food  processing 
in  California  as  the  State  becomes  increasingly  in- 
dustrialized. The  current  value  added  by  processing  ot 
agricultural  products  is  nearly  $l,750,000,000-about 
one-third  of  the  total  value  added  by  agricultural 
processing  in  the  United  States.  As  consumer  demand 
in  the  future  is  expected  to  continue  the  trend  toward 
commercially  prepared  food  items,  even  ^  greater 
growth  in  the  processing  market  is  expeeted.- 

A  fourth  advantage  the  California  farmer  enjoys 
in  his  competition  in  the  market  place  is  his  reputation 
as  a  marketer  of  high  quality  products. 

"High  standards  were  introduced  by  the  agn- . 
cultural  industrv  itself  to  attract  customers  in  dis- 
tant markets.  Representatives  of  agriculture,  realiz- 
ing the  importance  of  maintaining  high  standards, 
supported  legislation  to  enforce  minimum  standards 
and  other  regulations.  The  California  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  County  Agricultural  Com- 
missioners were  made  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  statutes."  {Ibid.,  p.  21,  Nov.  16, 
1959.) 


21  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960. 

22  Mehren,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-11. 
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Thirty-three  State  marketing  programs  were  in  op- 
eration in  1959,  including  commodities  with  a  1958 
farm  value  of  $1,286,305,000—^5.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  farm  production,  involving  approximately  35,000 
farmers  exclusive  of  cattlemen.  These  self-help  pro- 
grams, designed  to  improve  the  income  of  producers 
and  handlers,  are  formulated  and  administered  by 
farmers,  handlers,  and  processors  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  seek  to  improve  and  stabilize  the  conditions  under 
which  specific  crops  are  marketed  by  some  or  all  of 
the  following  methods : 

1.  Quality   improvement    (grade  and   size  regula- 
tions) 

2.  Quantity  regulations  (surplus  control,  stabiliza- 
tion, and  orderly  marketing) 

3.  Advertising  and  sales  promotion 

4.  Kesearch  and  survey  projects 

5.  Fair  trade  practices. 

The  programs  require  industry  approval  by  51  per 
cent  of  all  producers  and  processors  who  market  not 
less  than  65  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  spe- 
cific commodity.  In  some  instances  these  percentages 
are  reversed.  Once  approval  has  been  obtained,  the 
regulations  under  the  order  are  mandatory  on  all 
farmers  marketing  that  commodity. ^^  The  programs 
are  financed  by  the  commodity  industry  through  as- 
sessments applied  as  the  crop  is  marketed  and  not 
supported  by  general  tax  (Braun,  Elmer  W.,  Ph.  D., 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Markets,  California  Department  of 
Agriculture,  pp.  25-30,  Nov.  16,  1959).  Figure  30  gives 
detailed  information  on  each  commodity  order  author- 
ized for  1959  and  the  1958  farm  value  of  that  crop. 
Appendix  D,  Figure  34,  page  260,  cites  the  State  stat- 
iitory  provisions  for  collective  action  in  the  marketing 
and  processing  of  agricultural  products. 

Of  a  total  of  41  Federal  marketing  orders  and 
agreements  on  fruits,  vegetables,  and  tree  nuts  opera- 
tive as  of  January,  1961,  California  crops  were  cov- 
ered by  16,  representing  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
vahie  of  the  State's  agriculture  in  1959.  These  pro- 
grams are  supervised  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  are  established,  administered, 
and  financed  in  virtually  the  same  method  as  the  State 
programs.  One  exception  is  that  each  order  is  limited 
,  to  the  smallest  regional  production  area  practicable. 
Thus  the  regulations  applicable  to  a  commodity  grown 
•within  California  under  one  Federal  marketing  order 
are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  regulations  under  an- 
other order  covering  the  same  commodity  grown  in 
another  state.  Their  purpose  and  types  of  provisions 
are  also  nearly  identical  to  State  orders.-*  Figure  31 
indicates  the  areas  to  which  orders  in  effect  in  the 


2s  There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  usual  mandatory  feature  of 
State  marketing  orders :  the  Beef  Council  and  the  Poultry 
and  Turkey  Improvement  programs. 

"Marketing  Agreements  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables:  Some  Ques- 
tions and  Answers,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  November,   1954. 


United  States  as  of  January  1,  1961,  are  applicable. 
Figure  32  furnishes  information  on  each  U.S.  com- 
modity order  operative  in  California  in  1959  and  the 

FIGURE   30 

California  State  Marketing  Orders  and  Programs 


statute  and  Commodity 


California  Marketing  Act 

Early  Apples 

Fresh  Asp.aragus 

Processing  .\8paragua 

Bush  Berries 

Cantaloupes 

Dried  Figs 

Grapefruit 

Extracted  Honey 

Dry-Pack  Lettuce 

Summer  Head  Lettuce 

Winter  Head  Lettuce 

Lima  Beans 

Olallie  Berries 

Canned  Olives 

Cling  Peaches 

Fresh  Peaches 

Fresh  Bartlett  Pears 

Bartlett  Pears  (Prom.) 

Canning  Fall  and  Winter  Pears-. 

Fresh  Fall  and  Winter  Pears 

Hardy  Pears  (Prom.) 

Fresh  Plums 

Delta  White  Potatoes 

Long  White  Potatoes 

Poultry   and   Turkey   Improve- 
ment (Agreement) 

Dried  Prunes 

Raisins 

Strawberries 

Turkey  (Prom.) 

Wine 


Subtotal- 


Agricultural    Producers 
Marketing    Act 
Canning  Bartlett  Pears. . 
Brussels  Sprouts 


Subtotal  _ 


Specific  Legislation 

California  Beef  Council  Law 

Dairy  Industry  Advisory  Board 
Act._- 


Subtotal 

GRAND  TOTALS: 


Authorization 


>..2 


X* 


tc-5 

I-  a 
=■3 

O 


.51 

la:  -g  ^ 


?  fK 


Excluding  items  under  specific  legisla- 
tion   

Including  items  under  specific  legisla- 
tion   

All  Cahfornia  Agricultural, Produc- 
tion  


1958  Farm  Value 


$800,000 
9,195,000 

11,286,000 
2,502,000 

17,381,000 
4,501,000 
2,786,000 

'5,724,000 

2 

41,167,000 

23,20l),000 

11,476,500 

600,000 

4,806,000 

31,011,000 

3,753,000 

'(1.665,000) 

6,980,540 

1,838,700 

683,700 

4 

2,249,000 

2,430.500 

32,345,000 

'34,000,000 
37,440,000 
58,590,000 
33,562,000 
57,967,000 
71,276,000 


$509,616,940 


18,690,000 
4,358,000 


$23,048,000 

•405,487,000 
'348,153,000 


$753,640,000 

$532,664,940 
1,286.,304,940 
2,852,792,000 


*  Authorization  used  in  1959. 
^  (\imb.  and  Extracted. 

-  Included  in  Summer  Head  Lettuce. 

'  Included  in  value  of  Bartlett  Pears    (Prom.)   Sum  shown  separately  for  Informa- 
tion purposes  only. 

*  Included  in  Canning  Fall  and  Winter  Pears. 
^  Hatctiing  Kggs. 

6  All  Cattle  and  Calves. 

'  Milk  .ind  Milk  Products. 

Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  California  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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FIGURE   31 

Federal  Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Tree  Nut  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders 
As  of  January  1,  1961 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division. 


1958  farm  value  of  that  crop.  Appendix  D,  Figure  35, 
page  26,  cites  the  Federal  laws  providing-  for  collective 
action  in  the  marketing  and  processing  of  agricultural 
products. 

Many  other  Federal  policies  and  programs  have 
direct  effects  on  California's  agriculture  (e.g.,  tariffs, 
import  and  export  restrictions,  reclamation  programs, 
price  supports,  and  government  purchase  and  storage 
programs).  Only  a  few  of  these  will  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

Four  important  commodities  grown  in  California 
are  subject  to  acreage  limitations :  cotton,  rice,  wheat, 
and  sugar  beets  (Chapter  26,  commencing  with  Sec- 
tion 608,  Title  7  of  the  United  States  Code  Anno- 
tated). California  crops  under  Federal  price  supports 
are  barley,  beans,  corn,  cotton,  flax  seed,  grain  sor- 
ghums, oats,  peanuts,  rice,  rye,  wheat,  and  honey 
(Chapter  35,  commencing  with  Section  1281,  Title  7, 
U.S.C.A.).  Wool,  lambs,  and  mohair  are  supported  by 
direct  payments  (Chapter  44,  commencing  with  Sec- 
tion 1780^  Title  7,  U.S.C.A.). 

In  1958  the  allotted  acreage  of  cotton  for  California 
was  812,487  acres;  848,480  bales,  52.9  per  cent  of 


that  year's  production,  went  under  loan.  The  other 
California  crops  going  under  loan  usually  average 
about  12  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  each 
in  any  one  year,  with  the  exception  of  honey.  In 
1958,  6,000,000  pounds  of  honey  went  under  loan. 
However,  slightly  over  5,000,000  pounds  were  re- 
deemed by  the  growers.  The  largest  portion  of  the 
wool  producers'  income  in  1958  resulted  from  direct 
payments — about  70  cents  out  of  each  dollar  net  re- 
turn (Haslam,  Byron  E.,  Program  Specialist  Com- 
modity Stabilization  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  pp.  38-40,  Nov.  16,  1959). 

California's  dependence  upon  these  Federal  pro- 
grams is  significantly  less  than  that  of  the  Nation's 
agriculture.  In  1958,  29.8  per  cent  of  the  State's  farm 
revenue  was  from  commodities  for  which  there  are 
supports,  while  the  national  percentage  was  42.7.  The 
average  of  marketing  receipts  from  crops  under  acre- 
age limitations  in  California  that  same  year  was  11.7 
per  cent — the  Nation's  average  was  21.9  per  cent 
(Miller,  J.  J.,  Manager,  Agricultural  Producers  Labor 
Committee,  pp.  51-52,  Jan.  26, 1960) .  Actual  cash  farm 
income  in  1958  resulting  from  governmental  payments 
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FIGURE   32 

Federal  Marketing  Orders  Operating  in  California — 1959 


Authorization 

Commodity 

1 

c  d 

> 

1 

o  s 

-S  o 

CD 

1i 

II 

Farm  Value  1958 

Almonds - 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

?15.28fi,000 

49,494,000 

49,111.400 

Fresh  Bartlett  Pears     _  -  - 

R,980,.540 

Fresh  Elberta  Peaches 

1 ,028,000 

Fresh  Plums                            _   - 

8.10'2,.-iOn 

4  019,000 

Fall  and  Winter  Pears 

480,000 

3,991,000 

28,877,000 

2,780,000 

Irish  Potatoes'           _   _   - 

24,970.000 

Dried  Figs  (expired  8-1-60)  _ 

4„501,000 

Walmita 

30,989,000 

58,-590,000 

Dried  Prunes          _        _  _       -   _ 

37,440,000 

Dates 

2,136.000 

Total .        _ .  _   ,    . 

$309,994,040 

All  California  Agricultural  Production 

S2,852.792,000 

^  Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Counties  only. 

2  UnofRci-il  estimate. 

Value  reflects  that  portion  of  commodity  regul.ited  under  the  specified  marketing 

order. 
Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Markets.  California  Department  of  Agriculture. 


vpas   approximately  $23,000,000 — .8   per   cent   of   all 
cash  income  (Fisrnre  10,  page  24). 

flnst  as  California's  agriculture  has  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  advantages  not  generallj'  accruing  to  farm- 
ers elsewhere,  historically  there  have  been,  and  still 
are,  connterbalaneing  disadvantages. 

"Perhaps  California's  biggest  competitive  disad- 
vantage over  the  years  has  ieen  the  tremendous  dis- 
tances to  the  principal  markets,  which,  'because  of 
population  centers,  arc  primarihj  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  has  been  a  donble-bladed  disadvan- 
tage, for  not  only  have  we  incurred  greater  costs  in 
getting  our  products  to  the  major  markets,  but  also 
we  have  had  to  pay  added  transportation  charges 
for  much  of  our  production  equipment  and  supplies 
which  have  been  primarily  manufactured  in  the 
East. 

"While  rapidly  expanding  population  and  indus- 
trial growth  in  California  has  helped  provide  our 
growers  with  a  local  market  for  an  ever-increasing 
percentage  of  their  crops,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
manufacture  of  many  production  items  close  to 
home,  the  fact  still  remains  that  sizable  proportions 
of  our  crops  must  be  shipped  over  long  distances 
to  eastern  markets.  About  45  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  agricultural  production  in  California  is  in  com- 
modities shipped   out   of  state.    Our   State's   farm 


products  account  for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
State's  total  rail  shipments,  and  about  one-half  of 
the  total  value  of  water-borne  exports  from  Cali- 
fornia ports  is  directly  attributable  to  agriculture. 
Not  only  is  this  long  transportation  factor  a  costly 
one  in  terms  of  freight  rates,  but  it  materially  af- 
fects the  ciuality  and  therefore  necessitates  addi- 
tional quality  control  expenses  as  well  as  aifeeting 
the  price  which  our  products  will  bring  on  these 
eastern  markets."  (.Tohnsen,  Richard  ,Ir.,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Agricultural  ('ouncil  of  California, 
pp.  156-7,  Jan.  20,  I960;  einpliasis  added.) 

Out-of-state  shipping  costs  alone  are  estimated  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $450,000,000  annually 
(Houseberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  32,  Nov.  16,  1959).  Although 
the  grower  does  not  pay  all  of  these  co.sts  directly, 
they  do  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  price  he  is 
able  to  obtain  for  his  crop. 

Percentages  of  total  production  of  a  sampling  of 
commodities  shipped  out-of-state  appear  in  Figure  33. 

The  greater  utilization  of  hired  farm  labor  and  the 
relatively  higher  wage  rates  paid  farm  labor  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  other  agricultural  areas  is  the  second 
major  disadvantage  confronting  the  State's  farmers. 
Figure  21,  page  33,  shows  that,  using  1947-1949  as 
a  base  represented  by  100,  man-hour  requirements  in 
the  Nation's  agriculture  dropped  from  137  in  1925- 
1929  to  82  in  1955-1957,  while  those  for  the  Pacific 
Area  (California,  Oregon,  and  Washington)  were  vir- 
tually stable— 99  to  98— from  1925-1929  to  1955-1957. 
Increases  in  the  production  per  man-hour  during  the 
same  period  also  favored  the  U.S. — 53  to  137 — over 
the  Pacific  Area— 58  to  126  for  California.  The  de- 
pendence on  hired  labor  in  California  farming  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  for  the  Nation. 

Figure  34  indicates  farm  wage  rates  by  states  and 
regions  as  monthly  averages,  with  housing  and  with 
board  and  room  (generally  full-time  employees)  and 
as  composite  wage  rates  per  hour  (usually  seasonally 
hired  workers)    for  1957  through  1960.  In  all  three 

FIGURE   33 

California  Farm  Commodities  Marketed  Out-of-State 


Per  cent 

Source 

Commodity 

Year 

Out-of-state 

Destination 

Cherries —  fresh 

1958 

63.6% 

Out-of-state 

Cotton — Hnt — 

1957 

72.7 

Foreign 

Grapes — fresh 

1958 

86.1 

Out-of-state 

Oranges — fresh 

1958 

56.0 

North-eastern  U.S. 

Peaches — canned 

1958 

12.6 

Foreign 

Peaches— fresh 

1958 

52.1 

Out-of-state 

Pears — fresh  _ _  _ 

1958 

77.0 

Out-of-state 

Plums — fresh      

1958 

81.7 

Out-of-state 

Tomatoes — canning.. 

1959 

80.0 

East  of  Rocky  Mts. 

1  SOURCE — Harold  Angler.  General  Manager,  California  Grape  and  Tree  Fruit 
League,  pp.  218-38,  ,lan,  27,  1960. 

=  SOURCE — Johnson,  op.cit.,  pp.  152-62,  Jan.  26,  1960. 

*  SOUKCE — Alan  C.  Jensen,  Secretary-Manager.  California  Tomato  Growers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  p.  263.  Dec.  16,  1960. 
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Farm  Wage  Rates:  Monthly  Averages  With  House,  With  Board  and  Room,  and  Per  Hour 

by  States  and  Regions,  1957-1960 
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With  House 

With  Board  and  Room 

Composite  rate  per  hour 

state  and 
region 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

184.00 
192.00 
176.00 
203.00 
211.00 
213.00 

194.00 
197.00 
182.00 
208.00 
215.00 
216.00 

194.00 
201.00 
186.00 
214.00 
219.00 
218.00 

200.00 
211.00 
195.00 
224.00 
225.00 
225.00 

140.00 
143.00 
140.00 
151.00 
154.00 
158.00 

144.00 
144.00 
145.00 
154.00 
158.00 
158.00 

140.00 
146.00 
148.00 
156.00 
161.00 
162.00 

145.00 
155.00 
156.00 
159.00 
159.00 
159.00 

.909 

.936 

.889 

1,020 

1.032 

1.045 

.906 

.949 

.906 

1.035 

1.044 

1.072 

.934 

.964 

.915 

1.041 

1.061 

1.083 

945 

N  H. 

1  003 

Vt. 

952 

1.058 

R.I. 

1  073 

1   108 

New  Eng. 

191.00 

199.00 

203.00 

209 . 00 

146.00 

149.00 

160.00 

164.00 

.949 

.964 

.982 

1  002 

N  Y. 

192.00 
210.00 
171.00 

198.00 
215.00 
175.00 

203.00 
212.00 
182.00 

210.00 
215.00 
189.00 

136.00 
147.00 
122.00 

139.00 
153.00 
126,00 

142.00 
151.00 
129.00 

147.00 
155.00 
134.00 

.867 
.900 
.789 

.881 
,928 
,799 

.892 
.922 
.816 

905 

N.  J.                 

938 

Pa.          ..     - 

.839 

Mid  Atl. 

186.00 

192.00 

197.00 

204.00 

132.00 

137.00 

139.00 

144.00 

.841 

,869 

.872 

890 

163.00 
164.00 
185.00 
195.00 
179.00 

167.00 
165.00 
187.00 
195.00 
184.00 

171.00 
172.00 
193.00 
199.00 
190.00 

176.00 
179.00 
199.00 
205.00 
198.00 

122.00 
123.00 
145.00 
135.00 
134.00 

125.00 
120.00 
145.00 
130.00 
137.00 

124.00 
127.00 
150.00 
135.00 
141.00 

134.00 
133.00 
154.00 
138.00 
146.90 

.793 
.786 
,833 
.830 
.807 

.794 
.769 
,843 
,822 
.821 

.799 
.791 
.859 
.842 
.840 

.822 

Ind.      '            -  -- 

8U 

lU -- 

.877 

Mich.                -     . 

851 

Wis.       -   -   -   

852 

E  N  Cent. 

177.00 

180.00 

187.00 

193.00 

132.00 

132.00 

137.00 

142.00 

.809 

,810 

.830 

845 

173.00 
177.00 
142.00 
178.00 
169.00 
183.00 
175.00 

176.00 
184.00 
144.00 
182.00 
174.00 
192.00 
182.00 

185.00 
194.00 
153.00 
186.00 
179.00 
203.00 
190.00 

186.00 
202.00 
154.00 
190.00 
186.00 
211.00 
197.00 

137.00 
144.00 
107.00 
149.00 
136.00 
140.00 
134.00 

139.00 
149.00 
108.00 
152.00 
140.00 
145.00 
140.00 

144.00 
156.00 
115.00 
155.00 
145.00 
155.00 
144.00 

146.00 
161.00 
117.00 
157.00 
149.00 
160.00 
151.00 

.865 
.883 
.704 
.853 
,816 
.840 
,855 

,881 
,898 
,713 
,850 
,823 
,859 
,876 

.898 
.938 
.739 
.864 
.840 
.895 
.892 

905 

954 

Mo 

754 

N.  Dak. 

874 

S  Dak. 

856 

Nebr. 

925 

917 

W.N.  Cent 

167.00 

173.00 

182.00 

186.00 

131.00 

136.00 

142.00 

146.00 

,820 

,836 

.864 

.879 

Del.               

- 

-- 

- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

- 

-- 

,868 
,819 
,644 
,605 
,590 
,424 
,497 
,642 

.896 
.848 
,656 
.615 
.582 
,420 
.506 
,658 

.924 
.873 
.674 
,627 
.610 
,434 
,518 
,659 

929 

Md --- 

.900 

Va.                

691 

W.  Va. 

636 

N.  C.               

610 

S.  C 

.443 

Ga.                    -  --- 

535 

Fla.      

.684 

So.  Atl...      

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

,676 

.583 

,697 

.616 

Ky.             --- 

"" 

" 

"" 

- 

"" 

"" 

- 

~" 

.573 
.483 
.479 
,468 

,591 
.497 
.494 
.475 

,618 
,528 
,508 
,471 

.633 

536 

Ala.            

,525 

472 

E.  S.  Cent 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

,492 

.607 

,626 

.636 

Ark. 

" 

- 

"" 

- 

-- 

'" 

"" 

- 

,687 
,561 
,795 
,691 

.599 
,554 
.836 
,714 

.637 
.570 
.857 
.740 

652 

La.                    -.   .. 

.573 

Okla. 

891 

Texas                     

.729 

W.  S.  Cent.    . 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

,667 

,676 

,696 

.701 

206.00 
232.00 
207.00 
201.00 
167.00 
239.00 
221.00 
223.00 

210.00 
236.00 
211.00 
204.00 
174.00 
242.00 
219.00 
237.00 

221.00 
244.00 
219.00 
213.00 
176.00 
249.00 
232.00 
245.00 

226.00 
248.00 
225.00 
223.00 
186.00 
252.00 
243.00 
257.00 

172.00 
184.00 
152.00 
148.00 
118.00 
168.00 
192.00 
161.00 

169.00 
186.00 
155.00 
155.00 
128.00 
174.00 
192.00 
166.00 

174.00 
188.00 
158.00 
157.00 
130.00 
180.00 
197.00 
164.00 

177.00 
191.00 
161.00 
168.00 
132.00 
180.00 
204.00 
168.00 

.871 
.941 
.862 
.836 
.6.59 
.826 
.925 
.907 

.879 
.960 
.868 
.843 
.673 
.858 
.934 
.934 

,902 
,965 
.890 
.869 
.694 
,892 
,953 
.980 

.918 

Idaho         . 

.995 

.898 

.912 

N.  Mex. 

.716 

Ariz.               ..   .-   - 

.903 

Utah -- 

.991 

Nev.                 - 

.980 

211.00 

216.00 

227.00 

233.00 

160.00 

164.00 

169.00 

173.00 

,836 

,847 

.872 

904 

Wash. 

255.00 
232.00 
263.00 

253.00 
233.00 
269.00 

263.00 
239.00 
281.00 

263.00 
241.00 
290.00 

205.00 
182.00 
203.00 

202.00 
181.00 
205.00 

207.00 
181.00 
210.00 

207.00 
184.00 
216.00 

1.209 
1,116 
1,115 

1.221 
1,128 
1.133 

1.226 
1,137 
1,165 

1.228 

Oreg. 

1 .  165 

Calif. 

1.210 

269.00 

264.00 

276.00 

284.00 

201.00 

202.00 

208.00 

213.00 

1,128 

1.146 

1,170 

1.182 

United  States 

168.00 

176.00 

186.00 

192.00 

133.00 

137.00 

144.00 

149.00 

,728 

.767 

.798 

.818 

SOUKCF.:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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categories  the  rates  paid  in  California  far  outstrip 
those  in  most  states. 

Figure  35  gives  farm  wage  rates  for  1959  and  hired 
labor  expenses  for  1958  by  selected  states,  and 
again  California  is  first,  both  in  terms  of  the  cost  of 
labor  as  a  per  cent  of  current  operating  expenses  and 
a  per  cent  of  cash  receipts. 

"Our  vegetables  are  harvested  in  the  winter  and 
spring  and  compete  with  the  same  crops  from  Ari- 
zona and  Texas.  Our  basic  wage  for  unskilled  farm 
workers  is  75<j;  per  hour  in  Imperial,  San  Diego, 
and  Eiverside  Counties.  This  is  5  to  10  cents  higher 
than  areas  in  Arizona  and  25^  higher  than  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  that  produces 
the  same  vegetables  and  melons  at  the  same  time 
we  do  here  in  Imperial  Valley,  namely,  lettuce,  car- 
rots, cabbage,  tomatoes,  and  melons."  (Mets,  Keitli, 
Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Association,  p.  164,  Jan. 
15,  1960.)         '  

"In  1959,  wages  paid  for  peach  harvesting  in 
California  were  36  per  cent  higher  than  the  leading 
five  peach-producing  states.  The  per  cent  differences 
ranged  from  62  per  cent  for  South  Carolina  to  13 
per  "cent  for  New  Jersey."  (Bunje,  op.  cit.,  p.  264, 
Jan.  27,  1960.) 

FIGURE   35 

Farm  Wage  Rates  and  Hired  Labor  Expenses 


Composite 

Farm 

Wage 
Rate  per 

Hour, 

1959' 

Hired  Labor— 1958' 

Average 
Number 
on  Farms' 

Expenses 
1,000  dol. 

Aa  %  of 
Current 
Operating 
Expenses 

As  %  of 

Cash 
Receipts 

California 

SI. 165 
.938 
.740 
.859 
.898 
.895 
.892 
.840 
.739 
.791 
.610 
.799 
.892 
.816 
.518 
.842 
.659 
.864 
.637 
1.226 
.471 
.902 
.892 
1.137 
.570 
.434 
.922 

.798 

227,000 
40,000 

173,000 
52,000 
39,000 
24,000 
27,000 
32,000 
47,000 
29,000 

104,000 
40,000 
65,000 
41.000 
52,000 
42,000 
50.000 
22.000 
91.000 
39,000 
59,000 
14,000 
67,000 
29,000 
62,000 
66,000 
21,000 

1,955,000 

466,900 
70,900 

288,700 
92,400 
57.800 
43. .500 
43.300 
63.100 
57.100 
45.400 
88.300 
59.400 

124.000 
74.600 
56.500 
64.000 
99.400 
35.200 
72,000 
75,100 
47,700 
30,300 
75,400 
56,100 
47,900 
41,100 
50,000 

2,885,000 

28.78 
5.26 
22.20 
9.05 
7.99 
7.00 
7.00 
11.75 
10.31 
7.88 
18.70 
11.20 
22.43 
13.96 
12.47 
16.65 
28.49 
15.32 
21.16 
24.19 
15.85 
17.27 
27.72 
24.79 
23.95 
22.73 
23.30 

15.88 

16.50 
2.77 

Texas         -  - 

12.17 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

3.93 
3.49 
3.66 

Wisconsin 

5.65 
5.23 

4.17 

North  Carolina. -- 
Ohio                 -  -   - 

8.74 
6.04 

New  York_ 

Pennsylvania 

14.59 
9.51 
7.84 

Michigan. . 

8.96 
14.43 

North  Dakota 

Arkansas 

Washington 

Mississippi 

Montana 

5.35 
12.07 
13.11 
8.77 
6.87 
17.30 

14.01 

Louisiana 

South  Carolina. -- 
New  Jersey 

U.S. 

13.25 
12.22 
15.92 

8.60 

The  California  farmers'  advantages  are  further 
offset  Uj  higher  costs  of  other  production  inputs.  The 
cost  of  land  has  been  discussed  on  page  22  together 
with  greater  capitalization  and  greater  use  of  irriga- 
tion. Figure  36  gives  data  on  additional  produc- 
tion expenses.  With  2.5  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  in  1954,  California  agriculture  used  9.5 
per  cent  of  the  U.S.  commercial  consumption  of  fer- 
tilizers in  1956.  Excepting  Arizona,  farm  property 
taxes  in  California  were  the  highest  in  the  country. 
Figures  36,  37,  and  38  in  Appendix  D,  page  261 
give  comparative  production  expenses  for  peaches, 
cotton,  and  oranges  in  California  and  other  growing 
areas. 

In  summary,  California  growers,  although  faced  in 
many  instances  with  increased  costs  brought  about  by 
their  greater  utilization  of  hired  labor,  water,  fertili- 
zer, and  pesticides ;  higher  wage  rates,  taxes,  and  land 
costs;    and   higher    transportation    costs    due    to   the 

FIGURE   36 
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'Farm 
Operating 
Expenses 


Taxes  on 

Farm 
Property 


III 


Total 
Pro- 
duction 
Expenses 


(Million  Dollars) 


U.  S.. 


1.622.3 
1,347.8 
1,300.4 
1,021.2 
723.8 
621.6 
618.5 
537.0 
553.9 
575.9 
472.1 
530.4 
552.8 
534.2 
453.2 
384.3 
348.8 
229.8 
340.2 
310.4 
301.0 
175.4 
272.0 
226.3 
200.0 
180.8 
214.6 

18,172.0 


119.9 
105.9 
59.1 
135.0 
79.0 
60.6 
64.5 
61.7 
36.5 
54.1 
16.6 
58.6 
38.6 
26.3 
12.6 
31.7 
16.5 
27.1 
11.3 
18.3 
10.9 
22.5 
10.4 
23.4 
6.2 
7.1 
15.0 

1,346.0 


2,035.5 
1,850.3 
1,682.8 
1,541.3 
1,084.8 
901.7 
924.8 
832.6 
775.1 
847.0 
647.0 
814.6 
726.1 
711.9 
589.2 
583.4 
436.6 
424.8 
431.4 
434.6 
406.0 
272.2 
311.7 
321.2 
271.1 
254.3 
271.9 

25,152.0 


IV 

'Oper- 
ating 
Expenses, 
Per 
Farm 


$9,393 
6,616 
3,453 
5,277 
4.036 
5,724 
4,793 
3,077 
2,459 
3,445 
1,432 
2,661 
4,045 
3,563 
2,390 
2,304 
4,300 
3,139 
1,850 
3,620 
1,173 
4,397 

21,844 
3,152 
1,370 
1,127 
7,157 

3,197 


V 

Com- 
mercial 

Fer- 
tilizers 
Used, 
1956 


Tons 


2,128,138 
468,212 
595,391 

1,368,962 
426,147 
169,732 
211,848 
426,477 
802,276 

1,086,906 

1,507,297 

1,035,697 
578,076 
634,322 

1,293,442 
636,695 

1,477,118 
81,745 
326,238 
184,575 
746,505 
43,920 
178.103 
218,069 
288,566 
818,066 
268,506 


VI 


No.  of 
Farms, 

1954 
Census 


123.000 
193,000 
293,000 
176,000 
165,000 
101,000 
120.000 
1.54.000 
202.000 
154.000 
268.000 
177.000 
106.000 
129,000 
166.000 
139.000 

58.000 

62.000 
145,000 

65,000 
216,000 

33,000 
9,000 

54.000 
111,000 
124,000 

23,000 


22,224,217   4,782,000 


1  "Farm  Labor"  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture    January,  1960 

2  "Production  Expenses  of  Farm  Operators  by  States— 1949-1958"  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture,  October.  1959. 


•Tliis  includes  costs  for  feed,  Uvestock,  seed,  fertUizers,  repairs,  hired  labor  and 

2  This"  includes  ali  items  in  Columns  I  and  II  plus  depreciation,  interest  and  rent 
to  nonfarm  landlords.  ,         ,,.,,, 

sThis  represents,   on  a  per-farm   basis.   Col.    1   of  this  chart,   minus  hired  labor 
expenses  as  shown  in  Figure  35.  ^    ..       ,,  .  u.  „ 

Sources  of  this  m.iterial  are;  Cols.  I,  II,  and  ni,   "Production  Expenses  of  Farm 
Operators  by  States,  1949-1958,"  USDA,  October,  1959;  Col.  V    ■Agricultural 
Statistics,  1958"  USDA;  Col.  VI,  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
1958  edition. 
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greater  distance  from  major  markets  and  manufactur- 
ing centers,  have  unique  advantages  to  counterbalance 
such  disadvantages  in  the  market  place.  These  advan- 
tages include  the  structure  of  agriculture  as  it  has 
developed  in  the  State — a  structure  comprised  of  in- 
tensively cropped,  large-scale,  commercial  farms  pro- 
ducing high  quality  products  and  blessed  with  cul- 
tural advantages  and  a  rich  and  rapidly  expanding 
local  market.  The  California  farmer  has  at  his  com- 
mand legal  machinery  granted  by  both  Federal  and 
State  governments  to  stabilize  and  improve  his  mar- 
keting returns.  Although  capitalized  more  heavily,  the 
California  acre  produces  more ;  although  production 
costs  are  higher,  the  cost  per  unit  of  produce  is  lower ; 
although  faced  with  the  "price-cost  squeeze,"  the 
State 's  agr-iculture  is  in  a  significantly  better  economic 
position  than  the  Nation 's ;  although  his  labor  expenses 
are  much  greater,  the  California  farmer's  income  is 
three  times  larger  than  the  average  United  States 
farmer 's. 

Particularly  in  the  context  of  seeking  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  economic  problems  they  face,  it  is  evi- 


dent that  California's  farmers — and  the  Nation's,  for 
that  matter — are  being  forced  to  strengthen  their  bar- 
gaining position  in  the  market  place.  There  has  been 
a  significant  consolidation  of  the  buyers  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  The  farmer  now  faces  "large-scale, 
direct-specification  procurement  by  customers  of  Cali- 
fornia agriculture.  .  .  . "  ^^ 

Already  the  California  farmer  has  been  able  to 
bridle  somewhat  his  inherent,  almost  compulsive  de- 
sires to  remain  a  non-dependent  individual  and  is 
seeking  closer  coordination  with  his  fellow  growers  in 
not  only  the  marketing  of  his  products  but  the  pur- 
chasing of  his  inputs.  Already  he  has  started  to  learn 
that  a  cooperative  striving  to  achieve  mutual  goals  is 
not  damnation  but  salvation.  It  is  clearly  evident, 
however,  that  the  California  farmer  has  just  begun 
to  tap  the  potential  sources  of  self-help  through  co- 
operation and  coordination.  For  that  matter,  the 
essence  of  this  report  in  many  respects  is  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  individual's  attempting  to  resolve  by  him- 
self the  problems  he  faces. 

=s  Mehren,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 


CHAPTER 


DEMANDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 


Discussions  of  demands  for  farm  labor  (or  "farm 
labor  needs")  genei-ally  have  led  more  to  confusion 
and  controversy  than  clarity  and  concurrence.  There 
are  several  explanations  for  this.  The  first  three,  and 
probably  most  basic,  were  stated  by  Lloyd  Fisher  in 
The  Harvest  Labor  Market  in  Calif orrtia. 

"To  place  the  essential  elements  of  the  farmer's 
employment  decisions  in  proper  focus,  a  few  simpli- 
fying assumptions  will  be  made.  The  first  a.ssump- 
tiou  is  that  the  harvest  operation  is  a  separate 
economic  enterprise,  and  that  decisions  made  rela- 
tive to  it  are  independent  of  earlier  decisions  as  to 
what  and  how  much  would  be  planted,  .  .  .  and  so 
on. -The  farmer  confronts  a  situation  in  which  the 
fixed  costs  of  his  operation  are  irrelevant,  and  past 
variable  costs  are  likewise  irrelevant.  His  concern 
now  is  with  the  cost  of  harvesting  .  .  .  and  the 
price  he  will  receive. 

"The  second  a.s.sumption  is  that  the  total  harvest 
cost  is  labor  cost.  This  is  in  close  accord  with  the 
facts  in  non-mechanized  operations.  There  are  minor 
harvest  costs  incurred  in  addition  to  labor  costs  in 
most  crops :  tomatoes  require  lugs  .  .  .  ;  but  these 
items  of  capital  are  inexpensive,  and  variations  in 
the  number  of  such  items  employed  would  have  an 
insignificant  efiieet  i;pon  the  shape  of  the  average 
cost  curve  of  harvesting. 

"The  third  assumption  is  that  labor  emplo.ved  is 
compensated  at  piece  rates.  .  .  . 

"Although  the  seasonal  character  of  demand  for 
agricultural  labor  is  inherent  in  the  striicture  of  the 
agricultui-al  economy  itself,  .  .  .  the  problem  is  se- 
riously aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  farmer's 
incentives  are  entirely  in  the  direction  of  more  in- 
tense demand  than  crop  and  climate  require.  Here 
is  the  explanation  for  the  persistent  reports  of  labor 
shortage   while  no   crops   spoiled,    for   the   chronic 
'flooding'  of  agricultural  labor  markets  in  Califor- 
nia, for  the  universal  experience  of  all  who  have 
dealt  with  the  mercurial  problem  of  estimating  the 
farmer's  demand  for  labor.  The  farmer's  demand 
is  more  or  less  as  he  states  it.  He  can,  by  and  large, 
provide  some  employment  for  most  of  the  workers 
he  calls  for.  Me  could  also  harvest  his  crop  with 
many  less.  So  long  as  the  cost  of  recruiting  addi- 
tional labor  remains  negligible  and  the  cost  of  un- 
emplo^Tuent   (and  under-emplo^^llent)   is  borne  by 
the  community,  and  so  long  as  the  piece  rate  sy.s- 
tem  prevails,  the  farmer  will  continue  to  demand 
a  larger  number  of  workers  for  a  shorter  period 


of  time  in  preference  to  a  smaller  number  of  work- 
ers for  a  longer  period  of  time."-'^  (Emphasis  and 
parenthetical  remai'k  added. ) 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Fisher's  three  assump- 
tions are  not  generally  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
when  he  originally  made  them,  in  his  doctoral  disser- 
tation in  1949. 

Compounding  the  fact  that  the  farmer  generally 
overstates  his  needs  for  seasonal  labor  is  the  lack  of 
data  establishing  average  and  optimum  man-hour  pro- 
ductivity rates  for  the  many  agricultural  work  ac- 
tivities. 

' '  Chairman  Cobey :  Now  you  have  given  us  your 
figures  so  far  as  your  breakdown  of  the  categories 
of  persons  employed  in  farm  labor  in  California,  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  persons  employed.  Do  you 
have  any  breakdown  in  terms  of  ths  number  of  man- 
hours  worked  ? 

"Dr.  Koche:  Well,  these  figures  that  I  gave  you 
in  percentages  are  a  fair  substitute,  I  think,  for  the 
figure  you  asked  for.  They  have  some  real  shortcom- 
ings which  you  just  have  to  face  up  to,  but  in  a 
general  kind  of  way,  I  think  they  will  approximate 
the  contribution  of  man-hours  or  man-days  of  labor 
from  these  several  categories."  (Roche,  George  S., 
Ph.D.,  Chief,  Research  and  Statistics,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment,  p.  51,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 


"  'The  analysis  of  tomato  picking,  in  fact  the 
whole  area  of  agricultural  stoop  labor,  is  today  no 
farther  advanced  than  was  the  analysis  of  shoveling 
before  Taylor  made  his  studies.  We  do  not  have  a 
single  even  elementary  statement  on  the  motion- 
and-time  problems  involved  in  stoop  labor.  .  .  .'  " 
(Dimgan,  John  N.,  President,  Tulare  County  Farm- 
ers Association,  Inc.,  p.  130,  Dec.  15,  1960,  quoting 
a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Roy  J.  Smith,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economies,  University  of  California.) 

Other  explanations  for  the  difficulty,  if  not  impos- 
sibility, in  obtaining  factual  data  on  the  exact  needs 
of  California  agriculture  for  labor  are : 

The  unpredictable  variations  caused  by  changes 
in  market  demands.  Harvesting  activities,  particu- 
larly of  fresh  and  processed  vegetables  and  fruits, 
often  are  accelerated  by  high  prices  or  retarded  by 

M  Fisher  on.  cit..  pp.  10-11.  Also  see  pp.  151-160  for  a  detailed 
analysis  of  these  factors'  effect  on  the  demand  schedule  of 
the  harvest  employer. 
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low  prices,  cannery  pro-rates,  requirements  under 
marketing  orders,  and  so  on. 

The  unpredictable  variations  caused  by  weather 
conditions. 

The  generally  unstable  and  unpredictable  produc- 
tivity of  manj^  workers  performing  agricultural 
labor. 

The  flexibility  of  harvesting  methods.  For  exam- 
ple, at  times  "strip-picking"  of  an  orchard  or  field 
is  used;  at  other  times  the  crop  is  harvested  by  a 
series  of  selective  repickings. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  attempting  to  assess 
farm  labor  demands  at  the  present  time  is  a  "mer- 
curial problem."  To  satisfy  the  farmer  such  estimates 
must  provide  exaggerated  overstatements  in  order  to 
insure  against  even  the  remote  contingencies  which 
might  threaten  a  complete  and  entirely  successful 
harvest.  To  meet  the  laborers'  needs  for  as  full,  con- 
tinuous, and  rewarding  employment  as  possible,  esti- 
mates of  demands  for  labor  would  of  necessity  be 
understated  to  the  point  of  possible  jeopardy  of  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  food  vital  to  the  State  and 
Nation  and  of  potential  peril  to  income  cardinally 
important  to  tfie  farmer.  Mean  estimates  satisfy 
neither  side. 

The  demands  for  labor  have  been  founded  almost 
exclusively  on  farmer-suplied  estimates  based  on  the 
amount  of  labor  used  in  previous  seasons.  Because 
labor  used  in  previous  years  is  the  product  of  the 
intangibles  metioned  above  and  is  highly  colored  by 
the  supply  available,  this  discussion  of  labor  demands, 
with  one  exception,  will  avoid  all  but  general  figures. 

The  exceptional  employment  structure  of  Cali- 
fornia's agriculture  was  inaugurated  nearly  90  years 
ago,  was  crystallized  by  the  1890 's,  and  continues 
today. 

"California  farm  labor  is  distinguished  from  the 
farm  labor  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States  princi- 
pally by  the  predominance  in  California  of  an  in- 
dustrialized form  of  agriculture  which  depends 
mainly  on  wage  laborers.  In  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  a  family-size  farm  type  of  agricul- 
true  predominates,  which  depends  mainly  on  the 
labors  of  the  farm  operator  and  his  family.  This 
contrast  means  the  difference  between  wage  employ- 
ment and  self  employment. 

' '  This  contrast  shows  clearly  in  the  latest  Govern- 
ment figures  on  farm  labor,  for  October,  1959.  In 
California  only  35  per  cent  of  the  workers  are 
family  laborers ;  in  the  United  States  the  percent- 
age is  71,  or  twice  as  great.  Conversely,  California 
agriculture  depends  on  wage  laborers  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  its  labor ;  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  depends  on  wage  workers  for  only  29  per 
cent,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  labor."  (Taylor, 
op.  cit.,  p.  89,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 


FIGURE   37 


Family  and  Hired  Labor  United  States  and  California 
Average,  September  1954-1958 


Family  Workers 

Hired  Workers 

Number 

(000 
omitted) 

Percent 

Number 

(000 
omitted) 

Percent 

United  States 

7,214 
172 

70.6 
34.5 

2.999 
326 

29.4 
65  5 

SOt'RCE:    U.S.    Dept.    of    Agriculture,    Agricultural    Marketing    Service    Crop    Re- 
liorting  Board.  Farm  Labor,  Oct.  9,  1959.  p.  6. 

The  structure  of  the  State's  agriculture  has  been 
unique  not  only  in  its  dependence  upon  wages  as  op- 
posed to  self  employment  but  also  in  its  high  absolute 
demands  for  seasonally  employed  labor. 

"The  biological  basis  for  seasonally  variable  labor 
requirements  is  the  same  as  that  confronted  by 
farmers  everywhere.  For  California,  and  more  re- 
cently for  other  locations  in  the  United  States,  the 
labor  requirements  of  seasonal  agriculture  are  dis- 
tinguished onl.y  in  their  greater  intensity  and  their 
larger  magnitudes.  Larger  farms  and  greater  spe- 
cialization to  particular  crops  within  districts  are 
the  reasons  for  the  intensity  and  magnitvde  of  Cali- 
fornia's temporary  laior  demands."  (Fuller,  op. 
cit.,  p.  135,  Nov.  17,  1960;  emphasis  added.) 

According  to  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture,  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  California  farms  used  197,100 
seasonally  hired  farm  workers,  the  second  highest 
number  in  the  United  States.  Texas  was  first  with 
285,100  and  Arkansas  third  with  134,300. 

A  third  area  in  which  the  employment  demands  of 
California's  agriculture  differ  from  the  Nation's  is 
the    higher    requirement    for    harvesting    operations. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  labor  demand  in  California 
is  for  the  relatively  short-tei-m  harvesting  activities 
rather  than  cultural  work  which  is  of  longer  duration. 
"One  major  difference  in   California  and  other 
United  States  farming  is  made  clear.  In  fruits  and 
also  in  vegetables,  the  great   bulk  of  labor  is  re- 
quired for  harvesting  rather  than  cultural  opera- 
tions. Approximately  22  per  cent  of  labor  require- 
ments   in     fruit     production     were     for     cultural 
operations,  some  40  per  cent  in  vegetables,  and  52 
per  cent  in  field  crops  for  the  same  purposes.  For 
crops  as  a  whole,  and  despite  rapid  mechanization 
of  field  crop   production,  about  two-thirds  of   the 
labor  needs  involved  harvest  work."   (Meliren.  op. 
cit.,   pp.   124-5   of  working  papers  submitted   and 
pp.   42-3   of   transcript,   Jan.    26,   1960;   emphasis 
added.) 

The  fourth  difference  in  labor  requirements  between 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  California  has 
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FIGURE   38 

(A)   Estimated   Labor   Requirements  for  Principal  Types  of 

Crops,  California,  1950;  and  (B)  Estimated  Proportionate 

Reduction  in  Labor  Requirements  During  the  Years 

1950-1959  Owing  to  Technological  and 

Mechanical  Advancement 


(A)Estimated  labor  requirements  (millions  of  man-hours) 

Type  of  crops 

Total 

Harvesting 

Cultural 

Cultural  as 
percent  of 
total  percent 

Total 

815 

132 
663 
401 
88 
174 

449 

313 

53 

83 

214 
88 
35 
91 

Livestock  and 

Crops,  total 

Fruit              

32.3 
21.9 

Vegetables 

Field  crops 

40.0 
52.3 

(B)Estimated  proportionate  reduction 

Livestook  and 

1/10 

2/5 

Vi. 

SOURCE-  I'niversitv  of  California,  .\grii-ultural  Extension  Service.  Estimated  Labor 
Requirements  for  California  Agriculture,  1950  and  1955,"  by  Arthur  Shullis 
and  Warren  Bailey. 

been  diseiissed,  starting  on  page  33.  While  the  total 
agricultural  labor  input  in  the  United  States  has  de- 
creased 55  index  points  since  1925-1929,  California's 
has  dropped  one  index  point.  This  State's  total  de- 
mand for  labor,  full-time  and  seasonal,  self  employed 
and  hired,  remained  virtually  static,  ivhile  nationally 
such  demands  have  decreased  shari)hj.  (See  Figure 
21,  page  33.) 

In  summary,  labor  demands  of  California  agricul- 
ture have  been  historically  unique  from  those  of 
United  States  agriculture.  In  this  State  the  economic 
and  cultural  structure  of  farming  has  been  based  on 
wage  labor  rather  than  farm  family  labor,  seasonal 
instead  of  regular  or  full-time,  a  greatest  overall  need 
for  harvest  rather  than  cultural  activities,  and  a  con- 
tinuing overall  labor  demand  that  counters  the  sharp 
downward  national  trend. 

The  multitude  of  crops  grown  commercially  in  Cali- 
fornia (see  page  19)  has  direct  impact  on  the  types 
of  farm  activities.  As  a  comprehensive  description  of 
these  activities  would  more  than  border  on  tedium,  a 
generalized  survey  is  given. 

Because  of  the  widespread  need  for  irrigation,  land 
leveling  is  a  significant  preplantiug  activity  and  one 
which  involves  heavy-duty  equipment.  Irrigation 
itself  requires  both  machine  and  hand  labor  in  fields 
and  orchards. 

Row  crops  generally  require  hand  thinning,  hoeing, 
weeding,  and  general  cultivation,  although  some  are 
suitable  to  mechanical  equivalents.  The  cultivation  of 
other  types  of  crops  is  more  highly  mechanized. 


Preharvest  thinning  and  postharvest  pruning  are 
required  by  most  deciduous  tree  fruits.  These  crops, 
together  with  many  others,  also  demand  spraying  to 
control  disease  and  pests,  to  fertilize,  and  to  improve 
sizing  or  deter  dropping  of  fruits.  Vegetables  and 
other  annual  crops  are  seeded  or  transplanted.  Some, 
such  as  melons,  require  capping  and  turning  of  vines. 
Others,  like  hops,  demand  grubbing,  stringing,  and 
training  of  vines. 

The  use  of  segmented  seed  and  mechanical  thinning 
is  reducing  the  demands  for  hand  labor  in  sugar  beets. 
However,  most  cultivation  of  cotton  (chopping  and 
hoeing)  is  done  by  hand.  Many  specialized  crops  re- 
quire special  hand  labor  activities,  such  as  girdling 
and  bunch-thinning  table  grapes,  and  pollinating,  de- 
thorning,  pruning,  and  bagging  dates.  Generally,  pre- 
and  postharvest  activities  account  for  approximately 
one-third  of  the  demands  for  labor. 

The  bulk  of  farm  labor  demands  in  California  are 
centered  around  the  harvest.  Although  mechanical 
viners  harvest  hops,  lima  beans,  and  some  peas,  most 
vegetables  marketed  fresh  are  picked  by  hand.  In  a 
few  instances  bulk  handling  methods  are  used  in 
moving  the  vegetables  in  and  from  the  fields.  Labor 
required  for  hand  picking  of  winery  grapes  is  being 
offset  to  some  extent  by  the  increasing  use  of  field-to- 
winery  gondolas.  The  sun-drying  of  raisin  grapes  re- 
quires hand  labor  to  turn,  roll,  stack,  and  box  trays. 

The  deciduous  tree  fruits  also  are  picked  by  hand 
although  there  is  some  use  of  fork  lifts,  bins,  and 
conveyors  to  facilitate  the  harvest.  Citrus  fruits  are 
cut  by  hand  from  the  trees  rather  than  pulled.  Prune, 
almond,  and  walnut  harvests  are  becoming  highly 
mechanized  with  the  use  of  mechanical  shakers,  catch- 
ing frames  or  pickup  machines,  and  bins  for  bulk 
handling.  Olive  picking  is  entirely  by  hand. 

Many  of  the  field  crops,  such  as  hay,  the  small 
grains,  grain  sorghum,  and  rice  involve  highly  me- 
chanized harvests  and  handling.  Machines  have  also 
invaded  the  operations  relating  to  livestock — cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

In  the  miscellanous  agricultural  enterprises,  such 
as  seed  crops  and  nursery  farms,  hand  labor  utiliza- 
tion is  still  significant. 

Generally,  although  labor-saving  devices  have  re- 
duced somewhat  the  man-hours  and  arduous  labor  re- 
quired for  many  farm  tasks,  the  demand  for  hand 
labor  still  predominates  in  California's  agriculture 
(Roche,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46-7,  Nov.  16,  1959). 

"Farm  hand  labor  is  not  necessarily  unskilled 
labor  which  can  be  performed  satisfactorily  from 
the  outset  by  inexperienced  hands.  Training  and 
experience  are  usually  required  before  the  be- 
giiuier  can  achieve  performance  and  output  which 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  employer  and  bring 
satisfactory  earnings  to  the  worker.  ... 
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"Desirable  basic  qualifications  for  beginners  in- 
clude physical  strength,  agility,  some  degree  of 
manual  and  mental  dexterity,  and  the  personal 
qualities  of  willingness,  industry,  stamina,  and 
sobriety. 

"The  pliysical  tasks  of  much  farm  work  require 
stooping,  digging,  cutting,  pulling,  walking,  climb- 
ing, reaching,  lifting,  and  carrying.  Such  arduous 
tasks  must  often  be  performed  in  an  environment 
which  may  be  disagreeable  because  of  dust,  lieat, 
cold,  or  rain  and  mud.  There  may  be  other  discom- 
forts such  as  from  scratches,  blisters,  cuts,  and 
insect  bites."  (Roche,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46-7,  Nov.  16, 
1959.) 

The  demands  for  hired  labor  are  generated  by 
rehitively  few  farms  in  California.  The  agricultural 
employment  structure,  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of 
concentration  of  employment,  thus  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  industry.  About  one-twentieth  of 
the  farms  in  the  State,  6,628,  used  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  hired  farm  labor  in  1954,  hired  in  crews  of 
ten  or  more. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  beginning  on  page 
.38,  that  this  relatively  small  percentage  of  farms  not 
only  uses  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  labor,  but  also 
utilizes  the  most  significant  amount  of  capital  and, 
conversely,  is  the  major  source  of  the  income  that 
agriculture  produces  in  the  State. 

"...  small  farms  .  .  .  (selling  less  than  $5,000 
worth  of  farm  products  in  1949)  .  .  .  accounted  for 
11.4  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  in  commercial  farms, 
18.1  per  cent  of  the  investment  in  land  and  build- 
ings, and  22.5  per  cent  of  the  farm  labor,  but  pro- 
duced only  6.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  farm 
products  sold.  By  comparison,  the  large  farms  (sale 
of  over  $25,000)  comprised  only  14.2  per  cent  of  the 
commercial  farms,  accounted  for  60.9  per  cent  of 
the  farm  land  and  48  per  cent  of  the  value  of  land 
and  buildings,  utilized  44.6  per  cent  of  the  farm 
labor,  and  produced  67.6  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
sales."  (Farrell,  op.  cit.,  p.  126,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

FIGURE   39 

Employing  Farms,  by  Number  of  Hired  Laborers, 
California,  1954 
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123,075 

82,022 

41,053 
15,719 
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6,628 

100. 

66.6 

33.4 

12.8 

10.7 

4.5 
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39,004 

183,628 
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5  to  9  hired  laborers. 
10  or  more  hired 

100. 
5.7 
14.2 
14. 

66.1 

Figure  26,  page  38,  indicates  that  in  1954  this  trend 
of  the  large  commercial  farms  demanding  the  greatest 
amount  of  labor  had  continued.  Significantly,  the 
number  of  farms  utilizing  three  or  more  hired  work- 
ers increased  by  62  per  cent  from  1950  to  1954  while 
the  farms  hiring  less  than  three  employees  decreased 
by  14  per  cent  and  those  dependent  only  on  family 
labor  dropped  nine  per  cent  (Ibid.,  pp.  126-7,  Nov.  16, 
1959). 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest 
labor  demands  were  generated  by  class  III  and  IV 
farms  (sales  of  $2,500  to  $9,999)— 36  per  cent  in  1954. 
The  large  farms  (sales  over  $25,000)  utilized  only  11 
per  cent  of  all  labor  in  the  Vnited  States  while  in  Cali- 
fornia they  accounted  for  63.2  per  cent  of  the  labor 
demand.'^'' 

The  basic  structure  of  California's  agriculture  ex- 
plains in  large  measure  its  unique  demands  for  farm 
labor.  The  commercial  nature  of  tlie  State's  farming, 
its  large-scale  ownership,  the  specialization  of  crops 
on  individual  farms  and  within  particular  geographic 
areas,  and  the  general  domination  of  intensive  crops 
or  cropping  practices  were  initially  made  possible  by 
the  availability  of  a  cheap  and  mobile  labor  force. 
Contemporary  pressures,  exerted  chiefly  by  the ' '  price- 
cost  squeeze"  and  the  concomitant  push  for  produc- 
tion, are  reemphasizing  the  advantages  of  this  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  structure  and  compounding  the 
demands  for  labor.  These  facts  have  already  been  well 
established. 

Other  factors  do  exist,  however,  which  have  direct 
influence  on  demands  for  farm  labor.  Harvesting  re- 
quirements have  become  more  rigid  and  more  wide- 
spread : 

"...  today  in  the  deciduous  industry,  we  have 

very  strict  requirements  regarding  color,  minimum 

maturity,  size,  grade,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The    fruit   has    to    be    handled    very    fast  .  .  .  ." 

(Angier,  op.  cit.,  p.  221,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

Production  per  acre  has  soared: 

"...  prior  to  the  war,  that  is,  the  1938-39  period, 
we  were  getting  a  yield  of  about  eight  tons  to  an 
acre,  and  a  current  year,  about  twelve  and  two- 
tenths  tons  to  an  acre."  (Bunje,  op.  cit.,  p.  269, 
Jan.  27,  1960.) 

Increased  acreages  of  intensive  crops,  such  as  toma- 
toes, have  come  into  production  : 

"Others  on  small  farms  have  attempted  to  in- 
crease the  return  to  their  most  abundant  resource — 
labor — through  the  selection  of  labor-intensive  en- 
terprises." (Farrell,  op.  cit.,  p.  126,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

"In  the  last  nine-year  period,  terminating  in 
1959,  normal  growth  has  increased  tomato  acreage 
from  approximately  3,500  acres  to  approximately 
5,500  acres  in  Eastern  Merced  County."  (Giobetti, 


SOURCE:  1954  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture. 


^  Source  of  figures:  1954  Census  of  Agriculture. 
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PHOTOGRAPH    1 

Potatoes,  sacks,  and  workers;  Edison,  Kern  County 

Courtesy  B.  C.  Rucker,  State  Department  of  Employment 
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PHOTOGRAPH   2 

Harvesting  late  crop  of  Star  King  Red  Delicious  apples  near  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  County.  The  fruit  picked  was  hand-wrapped 
in  tissue  paper  and  trucked  to  Texas.  Pickers  of   late  variety  apples  were  paid  on  an  hourly  rate 

Courtesy  B.  C.  Rucker,  State  Department  of  Employment 
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PHOTOGRAPH   3 

Lettuce  thinning,  Salinas  Valley,  Monterey  County 

Courtesy  B.  C.  Rucker,  State  Department  of  Employment 
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PHOTOGRAPH   4 

Filipino  crew  harvesting  cucumbers  near  Pleasanton,  Alameda  County 

Courtesy  B.  C.  Rucker,  State  Department  of  Employment 
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PHOTOGRAPH   5 

Picking  lemons  by  size  (ring)  and  color,  Santa  Barbara  County 

Courtesy  B.  C.  Rucker,  State  Department  of  Employment 
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Leo  J.,  tomato  grower  and  representative.   East- 
side  Growers  Association,  p.  275,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

And  lastly,  labor-saving  mechanization  has  had  little 
effect  in  a  significant  portion  of  California's  agri- 
culture : 

"It  is  also  clear  that  lahor-suhstituting  technol- 
ogy has  had  relatively  little  impact  in  the  fruit  and 
and  vegetable  industries  as  compared  with  field 
crops."  (Mehren,  op.  cit.,  p.  43,  Jan.  26,  1960;  em- 
phasis added.) 

The  best  estimates  currently  obtainable  of  the 
changing  labor  demands  for  California's  farms  are 
summarized  in  Figure  40.  An  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  bearing  fruits  and  berries  offset  a  slight  increase 
in  labor  productivity,  so  that  the  total  labor  require- 
ment rose  by  onlj-  2.1  per  cent.  In  non-bearing  fruits 
and  berries  the  reverse  is  indicated — labor  require- 
ments per  unit  rose  significantly,  but  due  to  a  sharp 
reduction  in  acreage,  a  28.4  per  cent  reduction  in 
labor  demand  appears  to  have  taken  place.  Total  fruits 
and  berries  required  1.1  per  cent  more  labor  in  1955 
than  in  1950. 

Field  crops,  including  potatoes,  and  nursery  prod- 
ucts experienced  acreage  rises  so  that  minute  labor 
requirement  decreases  did  not  forestall  total  labor 
increases  of  9.5  and  5.0  per  cent,  respectively.  Vege- 
tables, however,  showing  less  significant  acreage  ex- 
pansion and  a  greater  drop  in  labor  demand,  experi- 
enced a  decrease  in  total  labor  needs.  For  crops  as  a 
whole,  lessening  requirements  nearly  offset  increased 
acreages,  and  a  3.5  per  cent  increase  in  labor  demands 
is  estimated  to  have  taken  place. 


The  acreage  in  range  remained  static,  but  in  the 
face  of  an  increase  in  demands  for  labor  per  unit,  the 
total  labor  requirement  rose  10  per  cent.  Livestock, 
poultry,  and  general  farm  maintenance  labor  needs 
rose,  although  the  last  was  due  solely  to  expansion  in 
farm  size.  The  total  agricultural  labor  demands  in 
California  are  estimated  to  have  increased  about  3.4 
per  cent  over  the  five-year  period  (Mehren,  op.  cit., 
pp.  127-8,  working  papers  submitted  Jan.  26,  1960, 
and  transcript,  pp.  14-5,  and  42,  Jan.  26,  1960).  De- 
tailed breakdowns  of  farm  labor  demands  for  Cali- 
fornia in  1950  and  1955  are  shown  in  Appendix  E, 
Figures  1  through  8,  commencing  on  page  262.  These 
data  indicate  the  relatively  heavy  requirements  in 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Data  have  already  been  presented  which  indicate 
the  sources  within  the  State  from  which  demands  for 
agricultural  labor  emanate.  Figure  12,  page  25,  gives 
the  acreage  of  principal  crops  by  counties  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  Appendix  D,  Figures  20,  21,  and  22, 
pages  242-249.  Maps  showing  acreages  of  the  cate- 
gories of  California  crops  appear  as  Figures  15,  16, 
and  17,  pages  28-30.  Figures  23  to  31  in  Appendix  D, 
pages  250  to  258,  are  maps  of  the  plantings  of  some 
significant  crops. 

From  Figure  41,  which  furnishes  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  demands  for  labor  created  by  spe- 
cific crops  in  various  California  counties  for  1960,  it 
is  apparent  that  each  crop  in  each  area  generates 
.sharp  peaks  and  valleys  in  local  demands  for  labor. 
For  instance,  the  potato  harvest  in  San  Bernardino 
County   created   a  peak  demand  in   July,   1960,   for 


FIGURE   40 

Summary  of  Estimated  Labor  Requirements  for  1950  and  1955 
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53 
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2.1 

-28.4 
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24 
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23 
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1.1 

9.5 

-3.0 
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53 
0.10 

494,343 

1,860 

10,475,600  acres 
18,500.000  acres 

49 
0.11 

511,799 
2,035 

3.5 

10.0 

27,890,404  acres 

3,592,098  A.U. 
137.168  farms 

42 
400 

496,193 

152,228 
54,867 

28.975,600  acres 

4,009,520  A.U. 
138,000  farms 

39 
400 

513,834 

158.270 
55.200 

3.6 

4.0 

.6 

- 

703,288 

-- 

727.304 

3.4 

SOURCE:  University  of  California.    Agricultural  Extension  Service.    Estimated    Labor   Requirements  for  California  Agriculture,  1950  and  1955.  by  Arthur  Shultis  and  Warren 
Bailey, 
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FIGURE   41 
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Peak  Demands  for  Farm  Labor  by  Seasons,  Counties  and  Selected  Crop 
Activities,  for  California,  1960 
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FIGURE   41 -Continued 

Peak  Demands  for  Farm  Labor  by  Seasons,  Counties  and  Selected  Crop 
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10/31-11/19 
1/25-  4/16 

850 
500 

800 
950 

1/11-  3/15 
6/13-  7/  2 

5/  9-  6/11 

850 
500 

950 

8/29-10/15 

400 

7/18-  7/30 

Potatoes 

Plant.    ,. 

1,400 

Tomatoes 
Thin 

Harvest 

SOUTH  COAST— Continued 

- 

San  Bernardino 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara 

Ventura 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Fruits  and  Nuts: 
Almonds 

12/  5-  1/14 
9/12-10/  8 

11/16-  4/30 

2/  8-  4/16 
5/23-  9/17 

5/  2-  9/24 

700 
2.000 

800 

1.250 
600 

350 

4/25-  7/30 
7/  4-  8/27 

700 
200 

6/13-  7/  9 
2/29-  5/  7 
3/28-  7/23 

600 
650 
400 

5/9  -  7/30 
2/  1-  5/  7 

1,290 
1.190 

4/25-  7/15 
1/25-  7/20 

1/18-  4/16 
7/18-10/22 

10/  3-10/22 

Apples 

Thin               

Apricots 

Thin                              _   .     -. 

Berries.  Bush 

Berries,  Straw 
Thin 

Harvest   .              

900 

Cherries 

Harvest  .                

550 

Figs 

Harvest              -   - 

Grapes 

Harvest  Table 

Lemons 
Harvest  __ 

4,000 

Olives 

Harvest   . 

Oranges,  Navel 

1,000 

Oranges.  Valencia 

Harvest 

Peaches 
Thin 

Harvest 

Pears 

Thin                   _.. 

Plums 

Prunes 

Walnuts 

900 

Field  Crops: 
Cotton 

Harvest 

Grain.  Small 

Harvest , 

Hay.  Alfalfa 

Harvest 

Hops 

Harvest                            _  _  _ 

Rice 

Harvest 

Sugar  Beets 

Thin                                      _  . 

Harvest 
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Fruits  and  Nuts: 
Almonds 

Harvest 

Apples 

Thin-_. 

Harvest 

Apricots 

Thin 

Harvest 

Berries,  Bush 

Harvest 

Berries,  Straw 

Thin 

Harvest 

Cherries 

Harvest 

Figs 

Harvest 

Grapes 

Prunes 

Harvest,  Wine... 
Harvest,  Table.. 
Harvest,  Raisin_. 
Lemons 

Harvest 

Olives 

Harvest 

Oranges.  Navel 

Harvest 

Oranges.  Valencia 

Harvest 

Peaches 

Thin--- 

Harvest 

Pears 

Thin 

Harvest 

Plums 

Harvest 

Prunes 

Harvest 

Walnuts 

Harvest 
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SOUTH  COAST— Continued 

San  Bernardino 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara 

Ventura 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Vegetables: 
Asparagus 

Hoe                               

7/18-  9/17 

600 

6/13-  7/23 
7/18-12/10 

500 
1,800 

6/20-  8/13 
10/10-10/15 

630 
520 

1/25-  7/20 
3/28-  5/21 

9/12-10/22 

Beans,  Snap 

Carrots 

Weed                   

Celery 

Weed                                

550 

Harvest 
Lettuce 

Thin 

450 

Melons.  Cantaloupes 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Thin       - 

4,200 

CENTRAL  COAST 


Alameda 


Dates 


7/  4-  7/23 


Labor 


Contra  Costa 


Dates 


8/29-10/  1 


6/20-  7/  2 


Labor 


700 


3,000 


Monterey 


Dates 


7/18-  7/30 


3/21-  4/23 
5/15-  7/  1 


9/26-10/15 


Labor 


San  Benito 


Dates 


700 
5.200 


4/18-  4/30 
7/  4-  7/23 


Labor 


500 
4,000 


1,250 


8/22-  9/10 
10/10-10/29 


2,000 
500 
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CENTRAL  coast 


Alameda 


Dates 


Labor 


Contra  Costa 


Dates 


Labor 


Monterey 


Dates 


Labor 


San  Benito 


Dates  Labor 


Field  Crops: 
Cotton 

Chop-hoe 

Harvest 

Grain.  Small 

Harvest 

Hay.  Alfalfa 

Harvest 

Hops 

Han.'est 

Rice 

Har\'est 

Sugar  Beets 

Thin 

Har\-est 

Vegetables : 

Asparagus 

Hoe 

Harvest 

Beans.  Snap 

Harvest 

Carrots 

Weed 

Har\'est 

Celery 

Weed 

Harvest 

Lettuce 

Weed 

Harvest 

Melons,  Cantaloupe 

Pre-harvest 

Harvest 

Potatoes 

Plant 

Harvest 

Tomatoes 

Thin 

Harvest 


6/20-  8/  6 
5/30-  7/16 


3/  6-  5/  6 
8/29-11/12 


250 

400 


1.400 
400 


4/  4-  6/11 


1.200 


7/25-  8/27 


6/  6-  9/17 


480 


9/19-10/29 


750 


7/25- 

9/17 

700 

6/20- 

9/24 

700 

10/10- 

12/17 

900 

11/12- 
5/  9- 

5/13 

7/16 

1.400 
5.600 

9/19-10/15    1,250 


8/29-10/  1    2,500    9/  5-10/15    1,000 


CENTRAL  COAST— Continued 

NORTH  COAST 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Lake 

Mendocino 

Napa 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Fruits  and  Nuts; 

4/18-  4/30 
7/  4-  7/30 

2/22-  6/18 
5/  2-  6/18 

6/  6-  6/18 
9/26-10/10 

1,000 
18.000 

500 
3,300 

5.000 
800 

5/30-  6/25 
9/26-10/22 

6/20-  7/16 
5/  2-  6/11 

i 

1.000 
2,000 

1,800 
1,520 

1/16-  2/25 
9/19-10/15 

400 
700 

12/19-  2/  4 
9/19-10/  8 

Apples 

Thin                    

Apricots 

Thin --- 

Berries.  Bush 

Berries.  Straw 

Thin                    —  - 

Cherries 

Figs 

Grapes 
Prune 
Harvest.  Wine          __ 

350 
1,500 

Harvest   Table 

Harvest.  Raisin 
Lemons 

Harvest 

Fruits  and  Nuts — Continued 
Olives 

Harvest  _ - 

Oranges,  Navel 

Harvest 

Oranges,  Valencia 

Harvest 

Peaches 

Thin 

Harvest- 

Pears 

Thin_.- 

Harvest 

Plums 

Harvest 

Prunes 

Harvest.- 

Walnuts 

Harvest -- 


Field  Crops: 

Cotton 

Chop-hoe- - 
Harvest_-- 

Grain,  Small 
Harvest 

Hay,  Alfalfa 
Harvest  — 

Hops 

Harvest  — 

Sugar  Beets 

Thin 

Harvest- -- 


Vegetables: 
Asparagus 

Hoe.-- 

Harvest 

Beans,  Snap 

Harvest 

Carrots 

Weed 

Harvest 

Celery 

Weed -■ 

Harvest 

Lettuce 

Weed 

Harvest 

Melons,  Cantaloups 

Pre-harvest 

Harvest 

Potatoes 

Plant 

Harvest. 

Tomatoes 

Thin 

Harvest-. 
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central  coast — Continued 


Santa  Clara 


8/  1-  8/20 

8/15-  9/10 
9/26-10/22 


Labor 


2,000 


12,000 


1,100 


Santa  Cruz 


NORTH  COAST 


Dates 


8/29-  9/17 


Labor 


500 


Lake 


Dates 


7/28-  8/20 


8/22-  9/10 


Labor 


Mendocino 


Dates 


Labor 


2,000  8/15-  9/10         1,200 


10/17-11/15  750 


8/  1-  9/17 


5/  3-  9/24 


8/29-10/15 


1,200 


2,000 


500 


Napa 


Dates 


Labor 


8/22-  9/10 


NORTH  COAST— Cont. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

Sonoma 

Fresno 

Kern 

Kings 

Madera 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Fruits  and  Nuts 
Almonds 

5/23-  7/  2 
(see  below)* 

7/25-  8/27 
9/12-10/15 

700 

3,000 
1,100 

Apples 

♦Sonoma  has  two  apple  crops: 
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Fruits  and  Nuts — Continued 
Apricots 

Harvest 

Thin 

Berries,  Bush 

Harvest 

Berries,  Straw 

Thin 

Harvest 

Cherries 

Harvest 

Figs 

Harvest 

Grapes 

Prune 

Harvest  Wine 

Harvest  Table 

Harvest  Raisin 

Lemons    , 

Harvest 

Olives 

Harvest 

Oranges,  Navel 

Harvest 

Oranges,  Valencia 

Harvest 

Peaches 

Thin ._ 

Harvest 

Pears 

Thin 

Harvest 

Plums 

Harvest 

Prunes 

Harvest 

Walnuts 

Harvest 

Field  Crops 
Cotton 

Chop-hoe — 

Harvest 

Grain,  Small 

Harvest 

Hay,  Alfalfa 

Harvest 

Hops 

Harvest 

Rice 

Harvest 

Sugar  Beets 

Thin 

Harvest 

Vegetables 

Asparagus 

Hoe 

Harvest 

Beans,  Snap 

Harvest 

Carrots 

Weed 

Hoe 

Celery 

Weed 

Harvest 

Lettuce 

Thin 

Harvest 

Melons.  Cantaloupe 

Pre-harvest 

Harvest 

Potatoes 

Plant 

Harvest 

Tomatoes 

Thin 

Harvest 


NORTH  COAST— Cont. 


Sonoma 


Dates 


6/26-  7/16 


6/  6-  6/25 


1/23-  2/18 
9/19-10/  8 


8/  8-  9/  3 

8/22-  9/17 
10/10-10/29 


7/25-  8/27 


Labor 


1,000 


800 


800 
1,600 


1,100 


3,000 
600 


1.200 


SAN  JOAOniN  VALLEY 


Fresno 


Dates 


6/20-  7/  9 
6/  6-  6/25 

8/22-  9/17 

12/26-  2/18 
9/  5-10/  8 
8/  8-  9/24 
8/22-  9/17 

10/10-11/15 
11/21-  1/14 

6/13-  8/13 

6/  6-  7/  9 


5/  2-  6/25 
10/  3-11/19 

5/23-  6/25 

5/  2-  9/10 


5/  2-  6/  4 
7/11-  8/  6 


6/13-  7/30         3.400 


Labor 


800 


1,500 

7,.500 

5,000 

4,200 

18,000 


650 
800 


5,.500 


3,400 


4,000 
10,000 


1,800 
1,300 


1,600 
4,400 


Kern 


Dates 


Labor 


1/  9-  2/  4 
9/  .5-10/  1 
8/  1-  9/24 
8/22-  9/10 


5/30-  6/18 


5/23-  6/18 
10/  3-12/24 

5/30-  7/30 

5/30-  9/17 


6/27-  7/  9 


3,000 
500 

4,800 
400 


1,900 


4,000 
6,000 


300 
5,500 


1,600 


Kings 


Dates 


9/26-10/ 


7/18-  9/10 


5/16-  6/18 
10/17-11/12 

5/30-  6/25 

5/30-10/  8 


Labor 


800 


2,500 
4,000 


600 
600 


Madera 


Dates 


1/  2-  3/  4 
9/19-10/22 

8/29-  9/10 


7/18-  9/10 


5/23-  7/16 
10/17-11/  5 


Labor 


1,400 
850 


700 


700 


1,600 
3,550 
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Fruits  and  Nuts: 
Almonds 

Harvest- 

Apples 

Thin.-- 

Harvest 

Apricots 

Thin--- 

Harvest 

Berries,  Bush 

Harvest ■ 

Berries,  Straw 

Thin--- 

Harvest 

Cherries 

Harvest 

Figs 

Harvest — 

Grapes 

Prune 

Harvest,  Wine.- 
Harvest,  Table -- 
Harvest,  Raisin - 
Lemons 

Harvest- 

Olives 

Harvest 

Oranges,  Navel 

Harvest 

Oranges,  Valencia 

Harvest 

Peaches 

Thin ■ 

Harvest 

Pears 

Thin 

Harvest 

Plums 

Harvest 

Prunes 

Harvest 

Walnuts 

Harvest 


Field  Crops: 

Cotton 

Chop-hoe-  - 

Harvest 

Grain,  small 

Harvest 

Hay,  Alfalfa 

Harvest — 
Hops 

Harvest- -- 
Rice 

Harvest. -- 
Sugar  Beets 

Thin 

Harvest. - 


Vegetables: 
Asparagus 

Hoe 

Harvest 

Beans.  Snap 

Harvest 

Carrots 

Weed 

Hoe 

Celery 

Weed 

Harvest 

Lettuce 

Thin 

Harvest 

Melons 

Pre-harvest- 
Harvest 
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Merced 


Dates 


9/  5-10/15 


Labor 


8/22-  9/24 

12/26-  2/  4 
9/12-10/8 


5/  2- 
7/18- 


6/n 

9/10 


9/26-10/29 


5/16-  6/25 
10/17-12/  3 

6/  6-  7/  2 

5/16-  9/  3 


1,000 


600 


600 
1,800 


1,200 
700 


500 


1.700 
2,800 


600 


800 


.1   8/  1-  9/24 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY— Continued 


San  Joaquin 


Labor 


9/  5-10/  1 

6/27-  7/  9 

5/  9-  5/21 
5/23-  6/  4 


12/26-  2/18 
9/12-10/15 


8/  8-  8/27 

7/  4-  7/30 
10/  3-10/22 


6/  6-  7/23 
5/  2-10/  1 


4/18-  5/21 


6/20-  9/  3 
3/28-  6/11 


11/  7-12/  7 


700 


800 


1,400 
7,100 


2,100 
8,800 


3,400 


500 


1,050 


Stanislaus 


800  9/  5-10/15 


7/  4-  7/16         3,100 


650 
6,900 


Labor 


1,500 


5/  2-  5/21 


1/  2-  2/18 
9/  5-10/22 


900 


800 
2,900 


9/19-10/22 


10/  3-10/22 


300 

650  6/  9-10/  1 


900 


1,000 


750 


8/  8-  9/27  700 


Tulare 


Dates 


Labor 


1/  9-  2/11 

11/28-12/31 

9/12-10/15 

8/22-  9/  3 

11/22-12/31 

10/17-11/15 

11/28-12/24 

4/25-  5/21 


3,000  6/27-  8/  6 


6/13-  7/  2 


10/10-11/  5 


5/23-  6/18 
10/17-11/26 

6/13-  7/2 


5/16-  9/  3 


4/  4-  6/  6 


SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY 


Butte 


6,000 
1,000 
8,500 
4,000 

750 

4,500 

5,000 

3,000 

4,000 


3,000 


1,500 


4,000 
6,000 


1,200 


Dates 


8/22-10/  1 


700 


Labor 


1,600 


10/17-11/12 


5/  9-  5/28 
8/15-  8/27 


8/29-  9/24 


1,400 


900 
930 


1,600 


10/  3-10/22 


500 
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SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY— Continued 

SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY 

Merced 

San  Joaquin 

Stanislaus 

Tulare 

Butte 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Vegetables — Continued 
Potatoes 

Plant   .-    

(See  below*) 

8/  1-  9/17 
6/27-  7/23 

2,400 
3,200 

7/11-  8/27 

5/  2-  6/11 
9/12-10/15 

1,000 

900 
10,360 

5/16-  6/11 
9/19-10/22 

1,100 
3,000 

6/20-  7/10 

1,800 

Harvest          

Tomatoes 
Thin 

Harvest      .   . 

*Merced  lias  two  tomato  crops: 

Harvest  for  canning 

Regular  harvest       . 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY— Continued 


Colusa 


Dates 


Labor 


El  Dorado 


Dates 


Labor 


Glenn 


Labor 


Modoc 


Dates 


Labor 


Placer 


Dates 


Labor 


Fruits  and  Nuts : 

Almonds 

Han'est 

Apples 

Thin___ _ 

Harvest 

Apricots 

Thin 

Har\'est 

Berries,  Bush 
Harvest 

Berries,  Straw- 
Thin 

Harvest 

Cherries 

Harvest 

Figs 

Harvest 

Grapes 

Prune 

Harvest,  Wine- 
Harvest,  Table- 
Harvest,  Raisin, 

Lemons 

Harvest 

Olives 

Harvest 

Oranges,  Navel 
Harvest 

Oranges,  Valencia 

^  Harvest 

Peaches 

Thm._ ___ 

Har\*est 

Pears 

Thin 

Harvest 

Plums 

Har\'est 

Prunes 

Harvest 

Walnuts 

Harvest 

Field  Crops: 
Cotton 

Chop-hoe 

Harvest 

Grain,  Small 

Har\'^est 

Hay,  Alfalfa 

Harvest 

3— L-3S48 


8/15-  9/10 


800 


8/29-  9/17 


500 


8/15-  9/17 


1.200 


8/29-  9/24 


800 


8/  1-  9/10 
7/11-  8/  6 


1,000 
1.500 


8/29-  9/17 


2.100 
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SACRAMENTO  VALLEY— Continued 

Colusa 

El  Dorado 

Glenn 

Modoc 

Placer 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Field  Crops — Continued 

11  ops 

9/26-10/15 
4/18-  5/21 

8/22-  9/24 

60C 
4,500 

600 

10/  3-10/22 

350 

10/17-10/29 

1,150 

Rice 

Sugar  Beets 

Thin             

Vegetables: 
Asparagus 

Hoe                   - 

Beans,  Snap 

Carrots 

Weed                    

Celery 

Weed            

Lettuce 

Thin                     

Melons,  Cantaloupe 

Potatoes 

Plant                      

Tomatoes 

Thin         -- 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY— Continued 

Sacramento 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Fruits  and  Nuts; 
Almonds 

6/20-  7/  2 

2,100 

8/29-  9/24 

800 

10/10-10/29 

Apples 

Thin                       

Apricots 

Thin             - 

Berries,  Bush 

Berries.  Straw 

Thin                       - 

Cherries 

Figs 

Grapes 

Harvest,  Table 

Lemons 

Olives 

700 

Oranges,  Navel 

Oranges.  Valencia 

Harvest 

I 


i 
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Fruits  and  Nuts — Continued 
Peaches 

Thin --- 

Harvest 

Pears 

Thin 

Harvest 

Plums 

Harvest 

Prunes 

Har\'est 

Walnuts 

Harvest 


Field  Crops: 

Cotton 

Choi>-hoe.  _ 

Harvest 

Grain,  Small 

Harvest 

Hay,  Alfalfa 

Harvest 

Hops 

Harvest 

Rice 

Harvest 

Sugar  Beets 

Thin 

Harvest 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY— Continued 


Sacramento 


Dates 


7/18-  8/  6 


Vegetables: 
Asparagus 

Hoe 

Harvest 

Beans,  Snap 

Harvest 

Carrots 

Weed 

Harvest 

Celery 

Weed 

Harvest 

Lettuce 

Thin 

Harvest 

Melons,  Canteloupe 

Pre-harveat 

Harvest 

Potatoes 

Plant 

Harvest 

Tomatoes 

Thin 

Harvest 


5/  2-  9/10 
5/  9-  6/11 


3/28-  6/  4 


Labor 


2,500 


430 
450 


850 


Siskiyou 


Dates 


8/29-  9/10 
7/11-  8/13 


9/  5-10/15 


3,000 


Labor 


300 
500 


Solano 


Dates  Labor 


8/  1-  8/27 
7/25-  8/13 

8/15-  9/  3 


4/18-  5/21 


4/  4-  6/18 


1,280 


650 


500 


Sutter 


Dates 


8/  8-  9/10 
6/20-  7/  4 

8/29-  9/24 
10/10-10/29 


9/26-10/22 


9/19-10/25 


2,800 


Labor 


4,300 
500 


3,600 
900 


500 


Tehama 


Dates  Labor 


9/12-  9/24 
10/10-10/29 


6/20-  7/10 
6/  6-  7/  9 


9/  5-10/  8 


1,700 


900 
900 


230 
330 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY— Continued 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Dates 

Labor 

Dates 

Labor 

Fruits  and  Nuts: 
Almonds 

8/22-  9/17 
6/  6-  6/18 

900 
600 

Applea 

Thin                

Apricots 

Thin 

Berries,  Bush 

Harvest 
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FIGURE   41— Continued 

Peak  Demands  for  Farm  Labor  by  Seasons,  Counties  and  Selected  Crop 
Activities,  for  California,  1960 


Fruits  and  Nuts — Continued 
Berries,  Straw 

Thin 

Harvest 
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Harvest 
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Harvest 

Grapes 
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Harvest,  Wine - 

Harvest,  Table 

Harvest,  Raisin. _- 
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Harvest 
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Harvest - 

Oranges,  Navel 

Harvest 
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Harvest 

Peaches 

Thin 

Harvest 
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Thin 

Harvest. --■ 

Plums 

Harvest • 

Prunes 

Harvest 
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SACRAMENTO  VALLEY— Continued 


Yolo 


Dates 


Labor 


Yuba 


Field  Crops: 

Cotton 

Chop-hoe. - 

Harvest 

Grain,  Small 

Harvest 

Hay,  AUalfa 

Harvest  — 
Hops 

Harvest  — 
Rice 

Harvest 

Sugar  Beets 

Thin 

Harvest 


Vegetables: 

Asparagus 

Hoe 

Harvest 

Beans,  Snap 

Harvest 

Carrots 

Weed-- 

Harvest 

Celery- 
Weed.-- 

Harvest 

Lettuce 

Thin 

Harvest 

Melons.  Cantaloupe 

Pre-harvest 

Harvest 

Potatoes 

Plant 

Harvest 

Tomatoes 

Thin 

Harvest 


6/13-  7/  2 
4/25-10/  8 


10/10-10/20 

4/25-  6/11 
10/  3-11/26 


Dates 


Labor 


300 


1,300 
550 


5/  9-  9/11 
8/15-  9/10 


7/25-  8/10 


8/29-  9/17 


500 
1,100 


900 


4/18-  5/20 
9/12-10/  8 


500 
9,700 


SOURCE:  California  Weekly  Farm  Labor  Keports,  ES  881-A,  1960,  California  State  Department  of  Employment. 
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FIGURE   42 


Peak  Employment  and  Seasons — Selected  California 
Crops— 1958  and  1959 


Crop  and  year 


FRUITS  AND  NUTS: 

Almonds 1958 

1959 

Apples 1958 

1959 

Apricots 1958 

1959 

Berries,  Bush 1958 

1959 

Berries,  Straw 1958 

1959 

Cherries 1958 

1959 


Figs.— 
Grapes - 


_1958 
1959 


-1958 
1959 


Peak 
Employment* 


Lemons 1958 

1959 

Olives 1958 

1959 

Oranges,  Navel 1958 

1959 

Oranges,  Valencia 1958 

1959 

Peaches 1958 

1959 


Pears- 


.1958 
1959 


Plums..- 1958 

1959 

Prunes 1958 

1959 

Walnuts 1958 

1959 


VEGETABLES: 
Asparagus 


-1958 
1959 


Beans,  Snap 1958 

1959 

Carrots 1958 

1959 


Celery. 


-1958 
1959 


Lettuce 1958 

1959 

Melons,  Cantaloups 1958 

1959 

Potatoes 1958 

1959 

Tomatoes 1958 

1959 


5,800 
9,650 

4.050 
3,800 

16,350 
27,000 

11,900 
7,750 

28,300 
17,800 

9,100 
9,100 

3,200 
2,850 

63,700 
64,150 


Peak  season** 


From 


9-1 
8-17 


8-11 
8-3 


6-30 
6-22 


6-9 
6-2 


4r-28 

5-4 


5-19 
5-11 


8-18 
8-17 


9-1 
8-24 


8,600 
9,000 

2-24 
2-23 

5-24 
5-23 

9,400 
7,400 

10-13 
10-5 

11-15 
11-14 

6,300 
7,250 

11-10 
11-9 

4-19 
4-18 

5,650 
7,950 

5-12 
5-11 

10-11 
10-17 

34.500 
32,750 

8-4 
7-27 

9-6 
9-5 

13,400 
15,250 

7-28 
7-27 

8-23 
8-22 

6,950 
8,100 

6-9 
6-8 

7-26 
7-25 

26,750 
29,200 

8-11 
8-22 

9-13 
9-19 

14,200 
10,800 

9-22 
9-21 

11-1 
10-31 

10.200 
10.150 

4-21 
4-6 

6-14 
6-6 

6,950 
6,950 

7-21 
7-20 

8-23 
8-22 

3,650 
4,100 

2-10 
1-12 

5-3 

5-2 

3,500 
3,300 

11-3 
10-26 

12-20 
12-19 

7,800 
7,350 

5-19 
5-5 

10-25 
10-24 

5,850 
5,450 

7-14 
6-22 

8-16 
8-29 

8,800 
7,900 

5-19 
6-1 

6-28 
7-4 

54.050 
44,750 

9-1 
8-31 

10-11 
10-10 

To 


9-20 
10-3 


10-18 
10-24 


7-19 
7-25 


7-5 
7-18 


6-28 
7-4 


6-21 
6-20 


10-4 
10-5 


11-1 
10-31 


about  1,000  workers  wth  relatively  insignificant  pre- 
and  postliarvest  demands. 

Also  demonstrated  are  the  varying  seasons  in  which 
the  same  crop  activity  occurs  in  different  areas.  Potato 
harvesting  in  Modoc  County  peaked  the  last  two 
weeks  in  October,  1960,  creating  a  demand  for  approx- 
imately 1,150  laborers. 

Two  or  more  crops  in  the  same  area  will  often  reach 
their  harvest  peak  simultaneously.  In  Merced  County 
during  August,  1960,  the  culminating  harvest  de- 
mands of  tomatoes,  peaches,  and  melons  peaked  coin- 
cidentally,  resulting  in  a  total  labor  requirement  of 
around  6,100  workers  for  these  three  crops. 

The  labor  demands  of  specific  crops  in  each  area  of 
the  State,  then,  are  individual  and  have  no  necessary 
relationship  to  statewide  fluctuations.  The  bar  graphs 
in  Appendix  D,  Figures  23-31,  pages  250  to  258,  indi- 
cate usual  harvest  periods  for  selected  crops ;  and  Fig- 
ure 42,  together  with  the  graphs  which  appear  as 
Figures  17,  18,  and  19  on  pages  30,  31,  and  32,  show 
the  overall  effects  in  California  of  the  individual  labor 
demand  peaks  and  valleys. 


FIGURE  42— Continued 

Peak  Employment  and  Seasons — Selected  California 
Crops— 1958  and  1959 


Peak 

Peak  season** 

Crop  and  year 

Employment* 

From 

To 

FIELD  CROPS: 

Cotton  (Chop) - 

1958 

1959 

19.300 
20,200 

5-19 
5-4 

6-21 
6-20 

Cotton  (Pick)-- 

1958 

1959 

61,500 
52,350 

10-6 
9-30 

11-15 
11-14 

1958 

8,900 
7,350 

6-16 
6-15 

7-19 

1959 

7-18 

Hay,  AUalfa.- — 

1958 

1959 

13,350 
12,900 

5-19 
5-16 

9-6 
9-5 

Hay,  Miscellaneous 

1958 

1959 

3.050 
1,200 

6-2 
6-1 

6-28 
6-27 

Hops 

1958 

1959 

2.950 
3,100 

8-18 
8-17 

9-6 
9-9 

1958 

2,500 
2,850 

10-6 
10-5 

10-25 

1959 

10-31 

Sugar  Beets  (Thin) 

1958 

1959 

7,450 
8,200 

4-28 
4-27 

7-12 
7-11 

Sugar  Beets  (Harvest) 

1958 

1959 

4,750 
5,000 

10-6 
10-5 

11-22 
11-21 

«  Preliminary   estimate.    The  ma.\imum  number  employed   at 

peak  season. 
•*  The  period  of  heavy  labor  demand,  but  employment  was 

maximum  throughout  the  period. 
SOURCE:  California  Annual  Farm  Labor  Report.  1959.  State 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SUPPLY  OF  CALIFORNIA  FARM  LABOR 


HISTORY  SINCE   1930 

The  history  of  California's  farm  labor  supply  has 
already  been  traced  from  the  1840 's  to  1930  (p.  13). 
Foreign  laborers  immigrating  to  the  United  States, 
especially  from  Asia  and  then  from  Mexico,  have 
played  a  vital  role  on  the  farms  of  this  State.  But 
with  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930 's  and  the 
series  of  Federal  restrictions  on  immigration  climaxed 
by  the  Quota  Act  of  1924  (Chapter  190,  43  Stat.  153), 
this  stream  of  off-shore  labor  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  eliminated. 

The  farm  labor  force  during  the  1930 's  and  early 
40 's  "was  swollen  by  the  migration  to  California  of 
the  white  refugees  from  the  dust  bowls  and  from  the 
depression  of  the  thirties.  In  the  decade  from  1930 
to  1940  some  1,250,000  persons  migrated  to  California 
from  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  of  these 
11.5  per  cent  entered  California  agriculture  as 
laborers. ' '  ^* 

"During  the  1930 's  we  had  a  farm  labor  problem 

that  resulted  from  an  oversupply  of  unemployed 

Southwest   farmers   and   farm   workers."    (Bunje, 

op.  cit.,  p.  268,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

The  "Okies  and  Arkies"  joined  the  Mexicans, 
Filipinos,  and  Japanese  in  the  migration  from  farm 
to  farm,  crop  to  crop,  locality  to  locality. 

"A  big  change  occurred  in  1934  when  the  de- 
pression was  in  full  swing  and  far  too  many  people 
were  on  hand  to  be  absorbed  into  the  work  force. 
These  newcomers  to  California  were  not  trained  to 
pick  prunes  and  fared  very  badly  at  first.  But  as 
they  'caught  on'  they  became  very  proficient  in  not 
only  the  harvesting  of  prunes  but  many  other  crops 
as  well.  These  people  were  our  mainstay  for  20 
years,  moving  up  and  down  the  Coast,  working  in 
many  crop  activities."  (Faye,  Byvind  M.,  prune 
and  walnut  grower,  Yolo  County,  p.  323,  Dee.  16, 
1960.) 


"We  had  a  considerable  amount  of  migratory 
workers  during  the  30 's,  particularly,  and  then,  we 
used  to  have  quite  a  few  of  them  that  just  covered 
this  State,  the  migratory  fruit  worker."  (Veneman, 
John  G.,  peach  grower,  Stanislaus  County,  p.  174, 
Nov.  17,  1959.)- 


"In  the  period  prior  to  World  War  II,  I  believe, 
our  harvest — and  I  think  this  is  an  accurate  reeol- 


>  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 


lection — our  harvest  needs  were  filled  by  domestic 
labor.  Part  of  that  was  domestic  labor  permanently 
resident  in  the  area.  The  other  part  was  migrant 
labor  that  came  from  principally  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley— Brawley,  Calexico,  Imperial."  (Petersen,  Ted 
N.,  fig  farmer,  Merced  County,  p.  376,  Jan.  28, 
1960.) 

In  the  glutted  labor  market  and  without  any  cen- 
tral employment  centers,  the  workers  went  directly 
to  the  farms  looking  for  work  particularly  if  they 
were  new  in  the  area.  Veterans  of  several  seasons, 
however,  usually  had  regular  employers  they  de- 
pended on  for  jobs.  And,  conversely,  the  farmer  ac- 
cepted the  reappearance,  toward  harvest  time,  of 
many  of  the  people  who  had  worked  for  him  in  pre- 
vious years. 

"I  believe  in  the  past,  the  help  pretty  much 
came  to  the  ranchers.  The  same  crews  would  come 
back  year  after  year  and  they  would  come  back 
early  aud  check  and  see  if  their  job  was  going  to 
be  open  for  them,  and  that  was  pretty  much  the 
way  it  was  done.  ..."  (Thompson,  Leonard  V., 
President,  Lodi  District  Grape  Growers  Associa- 
tion, San  Joaquin  County,  p.  151,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 

"Senator  Montgomery :  What  did  they  (the  farm- 
ers) use  to  do  before  they  had  the  employment 
office? 

"Mr.  Miller:  I  presume  there  were  a  lot  of  do- 
mestic helpers  available  to  come  out  aud  help 
work."  (Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  67,  Jan.  26, 1960.) 

MEXICAN  NATIONALS 

Early  in  1942,  California  farmers  felt  they  faced  a 
critical  labor  shortage  particularly  due  to  the  war- 
time necessity  of  expanding  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion. 

"Farm  family  and  hired  men  entered  the  Armed 
Forces.  Workers  left  the  farms  for  jobs  in  war 
industries,  or  to  fill  nonfarm  jobs  vacated  by  other 
workers  absorbed  into  the  war  effort.  The  supply  of 
migrant  farm  workers  from  other  states  dwindled 
as  they  too  were  diverted  to  war  jobs  in  their  own 
states — or  after  arrival  in  California.  Japanese 
farmers  and  family  workers  were  relocated.  Fili- 
pino farm  hands,  long  relied  on  for  much  of  the 
stoop  labor  in  row  crops,  dwindled  in  numbers  as 
older  men  dropped  out  and  younger  ones  took  serv- 
ice jobs  in  the  cities."  (Tieburg,  Albert  B.,  Chief, 
Division  of  Public  Employment  Offices  and  Benefit 
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Paj'ments,  State  Department  of  Employment,  p.  1, 
prepared  statement  submitted  Nov.  17,  1959,  sum- 
marized in  transcript,  p.  190.) 

Considerable  controversy  raged  over  the  desira- 
bility of  importing  Mexican  workers  to  supplement 
the  remaining  labor  force,  with  California  farmers 
citing  the  need  for  supplemental  labor  as  being  from 
40,000  to  100,000  and  American  and  Mexican  labor 
organizations  asserting  that  no  need  existed.  In  Sep- 
tember 1942,  1,500  Mexican  Nationals  arrived  in  the 
State  and  early  in  1943  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
45,  the  Farm  Labor  Supply  Appropriation  Act 
(Chapter  812,  Sees.  1-5,  57  Stat.  70).  Regarding  the 
necessity  for  a  war-time  supplemental  farm  labor 
force,  Fisher  said: 

"What  was  evident  to  the  student  of  California 
agriculture  was  that  neither  case  could  be  con- 
clusively established.  If  the  farmer  would  assume 
certain  risks  with  regard  to  weather  and  loss  of 
quality,  the  crops  might  be  harvested  with  a  small 
agricultural  labor  force  employed  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  risks  were 
to  be  borne  by  the  agricultural  laborer  in  the  form 
of  shorter  periods  of  employment,  then  it  was  true 
that  employment  for  short  periods  could  be  found 
for  40,000  or  for  100,000  additional  agricultural 
workers. ' '  -^ 

PL  45  was  superseded  by  PL  229  in  1944  (Title 
50,  Sees.  1.351-55,  58  Stat.  11),  PL  893  in  1948  (Title 
42,  62  Stat.  823),  and  PL  78  in  1951  (7  U.S.C.A. 
1461-68)  (see  Appendix  F,  page  268,  for  the  provi- 
sions of  these  Acts).  The  maximum  number  of  foreign 
contract  workers  in  California  during  World  War  II 
reached  36,000  in  August  1944.  The  peak  number 
decreased  yearly  until  1949  when  only  7,500  con- 
tract laborers  were  present  in  the  State. 

Following  the  war,  many  domestic  farm  workers 
returned  to  the  field.?,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the 

=!»  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

FIGURE   43 

Minimum,  Maximum,  and  Average  Employment  of  Contract 
Mexican  Nationals — California,  1944-1950 
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Mexicans 
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%  of  all 
workers 

%  of  all 
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1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

12,000 

18,900 

13,800 

12,800 

6,300 

3,100 

5,700 

1-15 
2-17 
12-14 
4-19 
5-15 
9-17 
6-17 

36,600 
32,400 
20,700 
18,100 
10,300 
7,500 
10,100 

8-19 
8-18 
8-17 
11-15 
10-16 
12-17 
12-16 

26,600 

25,800 

17,700 

14,700 

7,800 

4,900 
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8% 
7% 
5% 
4% 
2% 
1% 
2% 

19% 
17% 
12% 
9% 
5% 
3% 
5% 

wartime  exodus.  The  Japanese,  following  their  evacu- 
ation from  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  were  never  again 
to  enter  the  agricultural  labor  market  in  significant 
numbers.  They  were  replaced,  however,  by  a  large 
number  of  Negroes,  many  of  whom  were  attracted  to 
California  for  wartime  work  in  the  shipyards  and  air- 
craft factories.  At  the  war's  end  and  with  the  result- 
ing shutdown  of  many  of  these  activities,  the  now 
industrially  unemployable  Negroes,  particularly  those 
from  the  rural  South  and  Southwest,  were  not  dis- 
inclined to  turn  to  agricultural  work,  even  that  of  a 
seasonal  nature. ^° 

"After  World  War  II  and  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, we  began  looking  for  the  migrant  laborer 
to  come  up,  and  families  who  for  years  prior  to  the 
war  had  appeared  each  year,  now  failed  to  appear." 
(Petersen,  op.  oit.,  p.  378,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"Senator  Short:  ...  In  1951  were  there  any 
complaints  about  lack  of  workers  that  you  know  of? 

"Dr.  Roche:  I  think  the  complaints  were  rela- 
tively uncommon  during  the  late  40 's  and  (early) 
50 's.""  (P.  54,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

WETBACKS 

Another  significant  portion  of  the  farm  labor  force 
during  the  period  1942  to  1954  was  composed  of  the 
Mexican  Nationals  who  entered  the  country  illegally 
— the  wetbacte.  There  are  no  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  wetbacks  who  entered  California  and  worked  in  the 
fields.  However,  during  1954  when  the  United  States 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  undertook 
a  sustained  drive  to  remove  illegal  entrants  and 
stepped  up  controls  at  the  border,  approximately 
84,000  wetbacks  were  deported  from  California.  The 
repercussions  on  some  segments  of  the  State's  agricul- 
ture resulting  from  this  drive  were  significant. 

' '  Senator  Short :  ...  Do  you  have  any  idea  how 
many  wetbacks  there  were  in  California? 

"Dr.  Roche:  It  is  a  matter  on  which  nobody 
seemed  to  be  informed.  The  only  figure  I  have  that 
is  tangible  is  that  they  took  out  84,000  in  that 
period  during  the  drive  against  wetbacks."  (P.  52, 
Nov.  16,  1959.) 


COMMENTS: 

1944 — Wartime  year  of  peak  use  of  Mexican  workers. 

1949 — Postwar  year  of  minimum  use. 

1950 — Rising  need  related  to  Korean  war. 
SOURCE:  California  Weekly  Farm  Labor  Reports  by  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

(1944-1947)   and  Department  of  Employment   (1948-1950). 


"We  were  amazed  to  find  that  our  (tomato)  pick- 
ing crews  shrank  to  insignificant  numbers,  indi- 
cating that  our  crews  were  made  up  of,  to  a  large 
extent,  so-called  'wetbacks'."  (Cole,  David  E.,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Nutting  &  Hogue — growers,  packers, 
and  shippers — Stanislaus  County,'  p.  506,  Jan.  28, 
1960.) 

"...  the  tomato  grower — as  others — depended 
largely  upon  the  available  illegal  Mexican  or  wet- 


s''Fisiier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-14. 
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back."  (Jensen,  Alau  C,  Secretary-Manager,  Cali- 
fornia Tomato  Growers  Association,  Inc.,  p.  262, 
Dec.  16,  1960.) 


"Senator  Montgomery:  Before  you  had  the  bra- 
ceros,  you  used  the  wetbacks? 

"Mr.  Nance:  They  were  used  both  here  and  all 
over  the  State. 

"Senator  Montgomery:  All  over  the  (Imperial) 
Valley,  too? 

"Mr.  Nance:  Yes."  (Nance,  Douglass  F.,  farmer 
and  Chairman,  Riverside  County  Fai'm  Bureau's 
Labor  Committee;  President,  Coachella  Valley 
Farmers  Association,  pp.  114-5,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 

The  number  of  illegal  Mexican  entrants  appre- 
hended in  California  by  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  de- 
clined steadily  between  1956  and  1960,  as  indicated 
in  Figure  ii.  In  1960  only  17  per  cent  (1,906)  of 
the  total  wetbacks  apprehended  (11,026)  were  work- 
ing in  agi'iculture  at  the  time  of  their  arrest.  From 
these  data  it  appears  the  wetback  has  not  been  im- 
portant as  a  source  of  farm  labor  since  1954. 

"Apparently  they  have  been  able  to  keep  them 

out  ever  since."   (Roche,  op.  cit.,  p.  52,  Nov.  16, 

1959.) 

The  increased  use  of  legally  contracted  Mexican 
National  farm  workers  from  1951  in  California  agri- 
culture is  discussed  on  page  104. 

INADEQUACIES  OF  DATA 

The  total  estimated  supply  of  agricultural  labor  in 
California  from  1949  through  1960  appears  as  Figure 
45.  Two  basic  weaknesses  of  this  statewide  data  are 
acknowledged  by  the  committee.  First,  at  best  these 
figures  represent  estimates  of  farm  employment. 
"These  are  figures  developed  for  operating  pur- 
poses and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  statistics,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  a  statistical  series,  but  these  are  the 
figures  which  we  developed  in  the  course  of  our 
operations  to  try  to  measure  what  is  going  on  and 

FIGURE   44 

Apprehension  of  Mexican  Aliens  in  California  by 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 

Department  of  Justice — 1956-1960 


Year 

Total 

-Agriculture 

Industry 

AH  other 
transients 
line  watch 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19,493 
14,690 
14,387 
13,202 
11,026 

3,681 
2,760 
2,525 
1,799 
1,906 

3,990 
3,780 
3,270 
3,861 
3,167 

11,822 
8,150 
8,592 

1959 

1960 

7.542 
5,953 

SOURCE:  "Annual  Reports,"  Region  X,  Agricultural  Foreign  Labor  Section,  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1956-1959. 


to  try  to  work  out  the  size  of  the  problems  that  we 
face  in  the  placement  operation."  (Ibid.,  p.  50,  Nov. 
16,  1959.) 

Second,  the  committee  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion initially  assumes  that  the  supply  of  farm  labor 
is  identical  with  and  equal  to  such  estimates  of  farm 
emplojonent.  The  Agricultural  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  (AWOC),  AFL-CIO,  offered  a  warning 
about  such  an  assumption: 

' '  We  are  not  going  to  assume  that  workers  work- 
ing and  workers  available  are  synonymous.  .  .  .  We 
are  going  to  assume  that  the  agricultural  labor 
market  is — or  ought  to  be — influenced  by  normal 
economic  pressures  and  counter-pressures,  including 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand."  (Krainock,  Louis 
F.,  Director,  Public  Information,  AWOC,  p.  84, 
Nov.  16,  1959.) 

The  agricultural  labor  market,  from  both  the  supply 
and  the  demand  points-of-view,  is  complex.  Typical 
of  our  State's  and  Nation's  interwoven  economic  and 
social  fabric,  the  elements  which  produce  or  do  not 
produce  any  particular  type  of  labor  force  are  limit- 
less. Within  any  industry,  therefore,  the  supply  of 
labor  available  must,  at  least  for  practical  reasons,  be 
initially  deemed  to  be  that  portion  of  the  total  work 
force  which  does  in  fact  respond  to  extended  work 
opportunity  and  which  does  in  fact  actually  work  in 
the  industry.  In  this  chapter,  therefore,  labor  supply 
will  be  initially  discussed  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
and  the  trends  in  the  four  basic  sources  of  supply  of 
California's  farm  labor — farmers  and  unpaid  family 
workers,  permanent  hired  workers,  temporary  hired 
domestic  workers,  and  foreign  contract  workers.  Then 
the  potential  effect  of  changing  some  of  the  major 
existing  conditions  under  which  farm  employment  is 
offered  and  utilized  will  be  discussed. 

FARMERS  AND  UNPAID  FAMILY  WORKERS 

In  1960  it  is  estimated  that  a  monthly  average  of 
149,000  farmers  and  unpaid  family  workers  worked 
on  California  farms.  These  people  constitute  33.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  average  monthly  labor  force.  This 
is  the  lowest  absolute  and  relative  number  of  farmers 
and  family  workers  working  in  the  last  decade,  as 
revealed  by  Figures  45  and  46,  on  the  next  page. 

Seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  farmers  and 
family  workers  have  been  decreasing  since  1949,  when 
140,000  and  160,000  were  the  estimated  low  and  high 
numbers  at  work — a  fluctuation  of  14.3  per  cent — to 
1960  when  the  low  and  high  employment  spread 
ranged  from  145,000  to  152,600— a  fluctuation  of 
less  than  5  per  cent  in  the  supply  of  labor  from  this 
source. 

As  the  number  of  farms  in  the  State  continues  to 
decrease  and  the  acreages  of  those  remaining  in- 
creases, it  is  logical  to  expect  that  the  farmer  and  his 
family  members  will  become  of  decreasing  significance 
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FIGURE  4S 

California  Farm  Employment,  1949-1960 
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Year 
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Average 
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monthly 

High 
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1949-.- 
1950.-- 
1951-.. 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958'— 
1959«— 
1960'— 

411,207 
403,883 
416,916 
428,016 
444,958 
459,625 
473,541 
467,375 
464,250 
456,800 
453,700 
444,200 

524,000 
492,000 
528,500 
518,000 
530,000 
643,000 
580,000 
578,500 
565.000 
566,500 
568,100 
529,100 

324,500 
326,000 
334,000 
355,500 
365,.500 
386,000 
400,000 
397,000 
385,500 
376,200 
382,600 
372,900 

151,833 

159,592 
159,550 
163,208 
164,483 
168,342 
169,850 
163,000 
159,342 
157,300 
163,400 
149,100 

160,000 
165,000 
166,000 
170,000 
171,000 
174,600 
178,500 
169,000 
165,000 
162,000 
156,600 
152,600 

140,000 
155,000 
155,000 
167,000 
150,700 
161,000 
161,500 
156,500 
152,500 
152,000 
150,400 
145,500 

153,683 
132,016 
131,608 
133,642 
139,350 
142,192 
142,425 
134,842 
132,900 
132,900 
132,300 
131,000 

259,000 
213,200 
219,300 
207.000 
206,000 
194,200 
208,800 
196,000 
193,000 
198,400 
205.600 
196,800 

76,200 
61,000 
64,600 
79,000 
81,500 
93,600 
95,800 
92,000 
82,200 
81,200 
84,400 
81,500 

100,833 
104,800 
107,158 
108,258 
115,642 
119,958 
121,168 
119,342 
120,160 
118.800 
119.900 
119,000 

4,858 
7,475 
18,600 
23,008 
25,483 
29,133 
40,108 
50,191 
51.858 
47.800 
48.100 
45,100 

7,500 
10,100 
36,200 
39,500 
40,000 
51.000 
74,300 
92,000 
84,600 
84,800 
83,400 
58,200 

3,100 
5,700 
10.800 
12,400 
17,300 
14.300 
21,800 
26,000 
27,200 
27,200 
31.800 
28,800 

SOURCE:  State  of  California.  Department  of  Employment,  Farm  Placement  Service,  Ca 
»  California  Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report,  DE  881  and  Monthly  Estimated  Employi 
"  Employment  estimates,  same  Source  as  No.  a.  include  data  Irum  1-1-bU  to  lu- 

to  the  State's  total  farm  labor  supply.  In  1950  this 
category  made  up  39.5  per  cent  of  the  monthly  aver- 
age work  force,  33.5  per  cent  of  the  farm  labor  supply 
at  the  peak  employment  period,  and  47.5  per  cent  at 
its  lowest.  1960  its  relative  importance  had  dropped 
to  33.6  per  cent,  28.8  per  cent,  and  39  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, as  indicated  by  Figure  46. 

PERMANENT  HIRED  WORKERS 

Much  of  the  work  done  by  permanent— or  "regu- 
lar"—hired  labor  is  in  agricultural  industries  such 
as  dairying  and  poultry  production.  Also  many  regu- 
larly employed  persons  are  used  in  supervisory  posi- 
tions. Nevertheless,  there  is  also  substantial  employ- 
ment on  a  year-round  basis  on  other  kinds  of  farms 
and  farm  jobs.  The  average  monthly  estimated  input 
of  permanently  hired  workers  in  1960  was  119,000 — 
26.8  per  cent  of  the  total  average  monthly  farm  work 
force.  The  stability  of  this  labor  supply  and  its  uti- 
lization are  demonstrated  by  Figures  45  and  47.  In 

FIGURE   46 

Farmers  and  Unpaid  Family  Workers  as  Percentage  of 
Total   California  Farm   Employment,   1949-1960 
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1949                          

36.9% 

39.5 

38.3 

38.1 

37.0 

36.6 

35.9 

34.9 

34.3 

34.4 

33.8 

33.6 

30.5% 

33.5 

31.4 

38.2 

31.9 

32.2 

30.1 

29.2 

29.2 

28.6 

27.6 

28.8 

43.0% 

1950                                      

47.5 

46.4 

1952                                  -   

44.2 

42.9 

1954                              

41.7 

1955                  _ - 

40.4 

1956 . 

39.4 

1957                - 

39.6 

1958                          

40.4 

1959              

39.3 

39.0 

lifornia  Annual  Farm  Labor  Report,  annual  Issues,  1950-1957. 
ment  in  Unreported  Counties. 
29-60  inclusive. 

absolute  numbers,  there  has  been  little  change.  In 
1960,  the  peak  utilization  of  permanent  hired  workers 
was  only  3.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  low,  while^  in 
1950  the  fluctuation  between  high  and  low  utilization 
was  6.5  per  cent.  Again  in  absolute  numbers,  there 
were  13.5  per  cent  more  full-time  hired  farm  workers 
at  work  during  the  average  month  of  1960  than  of 
1950. 

Permanent  workers  constituted  21.8  per  cent  of  the 
peak  California  agricultural  labor  force  in  1950  and 
31.1  per  cent  of  the  low.  In  1960  these  proportions 
were  virtually  the  same— 23  per  cent  at  the  high  and 
31.4  per  cent  at  the  low. 

On  a  statewide  basis  the  supply  of  regular  or  perma- 
nent hired  workers  in  agriculture  would  generally 
appear  adequate  to  meet  the  demand. 

"I  have  stressed  the  seasonal  work  because  this 
is  virtually  the  only  area  in  which  the  large  short- 
ages of  farm  workers  develop."  (Zuckerman,  John, 
farmer  and  member  of  Federal  Advisory  Council 
to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor,  p.  65,  Nov. 
16,  1959.) 

FIGURE   47 

Permanent  Hired  Workers,  Numbers  and  Percentage  of 

Total  California  Farm  Employment,  1950, 

1955,1958,1959,  1960» 


Year 

Monthly  Average 

High 

Low 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1950... 

1955 

1958 

1959 

1960  >> 

104,800 
121,200 
118,800 
119,900 
119,000 

25.9 
25.6 
26.0 
26.4 
26.8 

107,200 
126,200 
121,300 
122,500 
121,500 

21.8 
21.8 
21.4 
21.6 
23.0 

100,700 
117,400 
116,800 
116,000 
117,100 

31.1 
29.4 
30.8 
30.3 
31.4 

SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  45. 


SOURCE;  •  "California  Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report,"  DE  881,  and  Monthly  Esti- 
mated Employment  In  Unreported  Counties.  „    .    ,    . 
•>  Employment  estimates  for  1060  Include  data  from  1/1-10/29.  Inclusive. 
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There  are,  however,  in  a  few  particular  geographic 
areas  and  technological  fields  some  deficiencies  in  the 
supply  of  full-time  hired  farm  employees.  California's 
"Desert  Area"- — Imperial  and  Eastern  Riverside 
Counties — is  probably  the  most  striking  example  of  a 
labor  shortage  area.  The  high  summer  temperatures 
occurring  in  the  Imperial,  Palo  Verde,  and  Coachella 
Valleys  and  the  resulting  migration  of  agricultural 
workers  to  cooler  Northern  California  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  been  an  established  pattern  for  years. 

"We  can  use  all  the  willing  and  able  year-round 
workers  in  the  classes  that  are  able  to  drive  tractors 
and  irrigate  and  do  general  farm  work  that  are 
available.  "We  have  asked  for  them,  got  every  de- 
partment of  the  government  working  on  it.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  them;  the  minute  the 
heat  comes  on,  they  leave."  (Tost,  Leland  J., 
farmer  and  General  Manager,  Coachella  Valley 
Farmers'  Association,  p.  33,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 

The  only  other  important  shortage  of  full-time  em- 
ployees is  found  in  those  farming  enterprises  which 
are  significantly  mechanized — such  as  dairjdng  and 
the  small  field  grain  operations. 

' '  Also,  with  the  changing  of  agriculture,  and  this 
comes  about  because  of  the  dynamics  of  this  coun- 
try, we  have  a  lack  of  skilled  operators  to  handle 
much  of  the  equipment  that  we  are  using  in  Cali- 
fornia today,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  money 
we  pay  to  the  people  to  drive  it."  (Heringer,  op. 
cit.,  p.  319,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  supply  of  permanent 
farm  workers  in  California  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
demand  with  a  generally  stable  and  productive  work 
force.  Typicall}',  the  permanent  hired  worker  receives 
year-round  employment,  satisfactory  housing,  ade- 
quate pay,  paid  vacations,  and  usually  special  and 
somewhat  unique  fringe  benefits,  such  as  free  meat 
and  milk,  the  use  of  a  truck  and  gasoline,  and  land 
upon  which  he  and  his  family  can  cultivate  vegetables 
and  fruit  for  their  own  use.  Normally,  the  "hired 
man"  has  a  direct,  frequent,  and  close  personal  rela- 
tionship with  his  employer  and  is  given  substantial 
discretion  and  responsibility  in  his  work.  The  work 
itself  usually  has  sufficient  variety  to  make  it  interest- 
ing and  at  times  challenging.  Although  his  take-home 
pay  may  be  less  in  many  instances  than  that  which 
he  could  earn  in  the  city,  he  prefers  the  freedom  and 
lack  of  regimentation  in  his  life,  the  closeness  with  his 
family,  and  the  individual  recognition  from  his  em- 
ployer, which  are  not  usually  available  in  city  life 
and  urban  employment.  The  permanent  hired  em- 
ployee in  California  agriculture  is  a  farm  worker  by 
choice. 


TEMPORARY  HIRED  DOMESTIC  FARM  WORKERS 

The  average  monthly  number  of  seasonal  or  tempo- 
rarily hired  domestic  farm  workers  employed  in  1960 
in  California  was  estimated  at  131,000  persons,  which 
is  not  quite  30  per  cent  of  the  total  average  monthly 
farm  work  force  of  444,000  (Figures  45  and  48).  Un- 
like the  previously  discussed  categories  of  farm  labor 
supply  (farmers  and  unpaid  family  workers  and  year- 
round  hired  employees),  however,  the  number  of  sea- 
sonal workers  fluctuates  enormously.  Prom  the  low 
point  of  farm  employment  in  1960,  the  81,500  seasonal 
workers,  comprising  21.9  per  cent  of  the  work  force, 
increased  at  the  peak  to  196,800,  or  37.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  workers.  The  fluctuation  in  numbers  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  nearly  135  per  cent. 

The  supply  of  seasonally  hired  workers  to  satisfy 
the  previoiisly  emphasized  inherent  demands  for  short- 
term  labor  on  California's  farms  is  the  most  poten- 
tially critical  farm  labor  problem— a  problem  facing 
both  the  employer  and  employee,  and  a  problem  from 
which  springs  a  complex  of  other  significant  problems. 
Because  of  this  fundamental  and  comprehensive  im- 
portance, it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  vari- 
ous sources  of  supply  of  seasonal  domestic  farm  labor 
— local  workers,  including  day-haul  labor,  and  mi- 
grants, both  intrastate  and  interstate. 

LOCAL  WORKERS 

The  largest  proportion  of  workers  hired  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis  on  California  farms  live  in  the  area  in 
which  they  work.  In  1960  it  was  estimated  that  three 
out  of  every  four  temporary  hired  domestic  farm 
workers,  on  a  monthly  average,  resided  within  daily 
commuting  distance  of  their  work  (see  Figure  49). 
During  the  peak  employment  period  in  September, 
1960,  local  workers  comprised  approximately  two  out 
of  every  three  seasonal  employees,  and  at  the  low 
employment  period — in  March,  1960 — the  domestic 
seasonal  work  force  was  made  up  of  nearly  four  local 

FIGURE   48 

Temporary  Hired  Domestic  Workers  as  Percentage  of  Total 
California  Farm  Employment,  1949-1960 
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SOITRCE:  Same  as  Figure  45. 
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FIGURE  49 


Temporary  Hired  Domestic  Workers  by  Category,  Number,  and  Percent, 
1950,  1955,  1958,  1959,  I960' 
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SOURCE-  •  California  Weekly  Farm  Report,  DE  881  and  Monthly  Estimated  Employment  in  Unreported  Counties. 
"  Employment  e,stimates  for  1960  include  data  from  January  1  to  October  29.  mclusive. 


residents  to  every  one  migrant.  Over  the  entire  year, 
the  number  of  seasonally  hired  domestic  farm  workers 
supplied  from  local  sources  varied  from  65,000  to 
131,000— an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  Apparently, 
from  the  data  supplied  by  the  State  Department  of 
Employment  and  used  in  Figure  49  and  elsewhere, 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  contemporary  trend  in 
the  absolute  numbers  or  proportion  of  seasonally 
hired  worlsers  from  local  sources,  although  both  have 
varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 

Figure  50  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  Cali- 
fornia farm  work  force  made  up  of  temporarily  hired 
local  domestics.  Again,  there  is  no  indication  of  a 
current  trend  in  the  supply  of  workers  from  this 
source.  Approximately  one  out  of  six  agricultural 
workers  was  a  seasonally  hired  local  resident  during 
the  emplo3'ment  low  in  1960,  and  one  of  every  four 
at  the  high. 

There  are  two  basic  sources  of  supply  of  local  tem- 
porary farm  workers:  the  laborers,  many  with  fam- 
ilies, who  live  in  the  areas  fringing  rural  communi- 
ties as  permanent  State  and  county  residents,  and 
the  single  men,  living  in  the  "skid-row"  areas  of 
towns  and  cities,  who  make  up  almost  all  of  the 
"day -haul"  system  of  supply. 

FIGURE   50 

Local  Temporary  Hired  Domestic  Farm  Workers  as 

Percentage  of  Total  California  Farm  Employment, 

1950,  1955,  1958,  1959,  1960 
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Many  of  the  local  seasonal  farm  laborers  of  the 
first  group  are  productive,  skilled,  and  relatively 
stable  persons. 

"We  hire  our  first  seasonal  workers  around  the 
first  of  March.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  tractor 
drivers  and  irrigators,  and  are  semi-skiUed  workers 
who  remain  in  our  employ  for  the  better  part  of  the 
year,  year  in  and  year  out.  These  people  are  local 
residents,  providing  their  own  housing,  and  are  sub- 
stantial and  respected  members  of  our  local  com- 
munity." (Cole,  op.  cit.,  Stanislaus  County,  p.  507, 
Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"The  relatively  stable  laborers  living  with  their 
families,  settling  in  rural-urban  fringe  areas,  who 
do  not  object  to  farm  labor  as  such  but  feel  their 
wages  and  working  conditions  are  not  good — this 
group  seems  to  offer  real  promise  in  terms  of  being 
helped  to  upgrade  their  standards  and  circum- 
stances." (Brigham,  Thomas  M.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology,  Fresno  State  College,  p.  516,  Jan. 
28,  1960.) 


"...  there  are  good,  decent  people  working  in 
the  orchards  and  fields  of  Stanislaus  County  and 
other  areas  of  California.  They  make  good  wages, 
they  have  built  and  maintained  good  homes,  their 
children  attend  our  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
and  junior  colleges,  they  belong  to  churches  and 
take  part  in  community  activities.  We  are  glad  to 
live  and  work  with  them."  (Riise,  I.  Andrew,  diver- 
sified grower,  p.  154,  Dee.  15,  1960.) 


SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  49.  ,         ,  ,   ,     «  ,  k„,  oo    i„ 

•  Employment  estimates  for  1960  include  data  from  January  1  to  October  29,  In- 
clusive. 


"I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  farm  worker  who  is 
industrious,  conscientious,  honest,  reliable,  and  is 
earnestly  seeking  to  better  himself.  By  and  large, 
a  high  percentage  of  our  people  engaged  in  farm 
labor  can  be  so  classified."  (John,  Stanley,  farmer 
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and  President,  Fresno  Countv  Farm  Bureau,  p.  241, 
Jan.  27,  1960.) 

Other  local  seasonal  farm  workers,  however,  display 
less  desirable  characteristics. 

"They  fundamentally  can  only  be  classed  as  uu- 
employables.  Their  only  remaining  opportunity  to 
earn  a  few  dollars  is  in  California  agriculture. 
They  not  only  have  a  limited  desire  to  work,  but 
the}-  also  are  untrained  and  often  physically  unable 
to  do  a  day's  work."  (Riise.  op.  cit.,  p.  153,  Dec.  15, 
1960.) 


"...  Local  .  .  .  labor  that  is  largely  composed 
of  the  unstable  elements  of  society  .  .  .  these  peo- 
ple usually  lack  either  the  ability  or  the  drive, 
usually  the  latter,  to  perform  agricultural  labor." 
(Jones,  op.  cit.,  Merced  County,  p.  457,  Jan.  28, 
1960.) 


' '  "We  attempted  to  hire  a  domestic  man  to  lift  up 
boxes  of  carrots  to  carry  them  over  to  the  next  row 
in  order  for  a  truck  to  pick  them  up.  "We  showed 
the  man  three  different  times  which  way  we  wanted 
the  boxes  to  sit  and  which  way  we  wanted  the  label 
turned.  He  failed  all  three  times,  and  we  finally 
had  to  try  to  find  something  else  for  the  man  to  do 
because  he  couldn't  remember,  or  didn't  have  the 
motivation  that  it  took  to  want  to  remember,  how 
we  wanted  the  boxes  on  the  rows  so  the  loaders  of 
this  commodity  could  pick  them  up  properly." 
(Thornburg,  "WiUiam  J.,  farmer  and  Co-Manager, 
Thor  Packing  Co.,  Imperial  County,  p.  123,  Jan. 
16,  1960.) 

Reliable  data  about  this  significant  supply  of  sea- 
sonal labor  is  limited  and  fragmentary  at  best.  No 
comprehensive  and  scientific  studies  have  been  made 
in  California  (or  elsewhere,  to  the  committee's  knowl- 
edge) of  the  skills,  productivity,  and  stability  of  this 
segment  of  the  agricultural  labor  force.  Perhaps  the 
best  information  available  is  the  Preliminary  Beport 
on  a  Study  of  Farm  Laborers  in  Fresno  County 
(California),  a  study  made  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1959  for  the  Fresno  County  Rural  Health  and  Edu- 
cation Committee,  Inc.  and  the  Rosenberg  Founda- 
tion. This  intensive  research  and  sociological  survey, 
utilizing  1,511  records  of  applicants  for  county-fur- 
nished emergency  relief  (requests  made  from  Decem- 
ber 23,  1958  to  March  26,  1959)  and  intensive  inter- 
views with  50  of  these  families,  determined  that : 

"Over  50%  had  been  in  the  county  more  than  5 
years;  74%  more  than  2  years.  .  .  . 

"64%  of  the  total  (1,511  applicants)  live  in 
'  urban '  areas.  .  .  . 

"Interest  in  farm  work  as  a  life  occupation — 50% 
Yes,  50%  No.  .  .  . 


"Level  of  education  of  fathers — 50%  of  total  (50 
interviewees),  less  than  7  years  in  school  .... 

"Other  vocational  skills — one  third  of  the  total  (50 
interviewees)  claimed  no  other  skills  .  .  .  ."^^ 

(See  also  Brigham,  op.  cit.,  pp.  514-17,  Jan.  28, 
1960.) 

The  findings  of  another  study,  conducted  in  Fresno 
County  in  1959  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Fresno  Community  Council,  would  appear  to  give 
significant  support  to  those  of  the  Preliminary  Re- 
port. The  unincorporated  fringe  area  of  East  Mendota 
was  chosen  to  systematically  collect  and  evaluate  the 
facts  and  feelings  of  the  agricultural  workers.  The 
report  of  findings  concludes : 

"One  of  the  significant  fuidings  of  this  report  is 
the  large  number  of  married  persons  living  with 
their  spouses  (77  cases  of  a  total  of  127,  or  61%). 

"Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  adults  interviewed 
had  been  in  the  State  of  California  at  least  6  years. 
Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  cases  interviewed  had 
been  in  Fresno  County  over  6  years.  Some  of  the 
permanent  residents  leave  for  short  periods  during 
the  year  to  work  in  other  areas  of  the  county  or  in 
neighboring  counties;  but  these  people  return  to 
East  Mendota,  which  they  identify  as  their  perma- 
nent home. 

"The  large  majority  of  residents  in  East  Men- 
dota plan  to  stay  in  this  community  (67%). 

"A  large  number  of  people  of  East  Mendota 
drop  out  of  school  before  high  school  graduation. 
This  includes  the  adults  and  the  older  children. 
Therefore  these  people  are  not  highly  trained  .  .  . 
(and)  are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage,  in  the 
labor  market,  for  the  higher  paying  skilled  jobs.  .  .  . 
'These  people  are,  in  general,  unskilled  workers. 


engaged  in  agricultural  work. 


"Farm  Laborer  —  (This 
includes  pickers,  irriga- 
tors, tractor  drivers,  gin 

workers.)    58 

Carpenter   4 

Domestic  Work 5 

Pensioners   (OAS) 4 

OASI 2 

Grocery  Clerk 2 

Contractor    2 

Melon  Shed  Worker 2 

Warehouseman    2 

Store  Owner 2 


Truck  Driver 1 

ANO 1 

Dishwasher   1 

Mechanic   2 

Meat  Cutter 1 

Construction  Work 2 

Box  Maker 1 

Presser 1 

Gambler 1 

Janitor 1 

Landscaper    1 

Plumber 1 

Small  Trucker 1" 


The  California  Migrant  Ministry  conducted  a  sur- 
vey in  December,  1959  of  approximately  200  seasonal 
farm  labor  families  in  Imperial,  Kern,  Kings,  Tulare, 
Fresno,  Merced,  and  Santa  Clara  Counties.  Although 

81  Beatty,  William  C,  Jr.,  Patricia  Pickford,  and  Thomas  M. 
Brigham,  A  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Study  of  Farm  La- 
borers in  Fresno  County,  Fresno  County  Rural  Health  and 
Education  Committee,  Inc.  and  the  Rosenberg  Foundation, 
mimeographed,  Fresno,  California.  1960,  pp.   9-10. 

S2  Wfto  Are  Theyf — A  Study  of  a  Fringe  Area  Community  in 
Fresno  County,  East  Mendota,  prepared  by  a  group  of  rurai 
area  professional  workers  (under  general  direction  of  Fresno 
County  Community  Council),  mimeographed,  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia, 1959,  pp.  2,  19,  39. 
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this  sampling  was  not  done  on  a  random  or  otherwise 

scientific  basis,  the  findings  are  highly  similar  to  the 

two  aforementioned  studies  limited  to  Fresno  County. 

"Of  those  interviewed,  121  wintered-over  at  the 

place  where  they  were  interviewed;  28  planned  to 

move  to  a  different  state;  and  8  planned  to  move 

to  a  different  county  within  the  State.  Fourteen 

families  indicated  that  no  place  was  home.  •  ■  • 

"Out  of  153  questionnaires,  57  families  stayed  in 
the  same  place  year-around;  24  moved  once  intra- 
state, 20  moved  twice  intrastate,  19  moved  three 
times  interstate.  ... 

"In  asking  about  the  level  of  education  attained 
by  the  adults,  we  found  that  31 7o  did  not  go  beyond 
the  third  grade  and  61%  did  not  go  beyond  the 
sixth  grade.  Only  12%  have  finished  the  twelfth 
grade."  (Still,  Rev.  Douglas  M.,  Director,  Califor- 
nia Migrant  Ministry,  Division  of  Home  Missions, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  p.  93,  Jan.  15,  1960, 
and  prepared  statement  submitted.) 

These  three  surveys,  together  with  the  testimony  of 
individual  farm  workers  and  employers,  all  seem  to 
support  the  following  conclusions  concerning  the  local 
supply  of  family  groups  available  for  seasonal  farm, 
work: 

1.  Increasing  stability,  primarily  through  the  set- 
tling-down of  migrants  (although  the  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Employment  indicate 
no  conclusive  contemporary  change  in  their  num- 
bers or  in  the  percentage  of  local  families  in  the 
total  farm  work  force  or  in  the  seasonal  work 
force). 

2.  Skills  of  such  persons  are  usually  adequate  for 
seasonal  agricultural  work,  limited  in  terms  of 
permanent  farm  employment,  and  severely  lack- 
ing relative  to  industrial  standards.  These  peo- 
ple's startling  lack  of  the  most  rudimentary  level 
of  education  greatly  limits  their  skills. 

3.  Productivity  appears  generally  adequate  for 
seasonal  farm  work  (although  none  of  the  three 
surveys  assesses  it  directly).  Again,  basic  educa- 
tional—and probably  motivational — deficiencies 
are  limiting  factors. 

4.  Significantly  large  numbers,  perhaps  a  majority, 
are  not  farm  workers  by  choice. 

DAY-HAUL  SOURCE  OF  SEASONAL  LABOR 

Unattached  men,  living  in  the  skid-rows  which  exist 
in  many  California  cities,  comprise  the  second  local 
source  of  seasonal  farm  labor.  These  men  may  or  may 
not  be  transients.  Most  of  these  workers  are  hired  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  either  by  farmers  themselves  or  by 
farm  labor  contractors,  and  are  transported  to  the  job 
location  by  bus  or  truck— hence  the  label  "day-haul." 
The  workers  are  paid  every  evening,  are  usually  re- 
quired to  supply  their  own  lunches,  and  must  find 


their  own  housing.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relationship 
between  the  employer  and  employee  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  casual  if  not  actually  non-existent.  In 
most  instances  the  workers'  names  are  not  taken;  each 
employee  is  merely  given  a  payroll  number  for  that 
day. 

Most  of  the  seasonal  labor  suppled  by  the  day-haul 
process  has  been  under  the  nominal  supervision  of  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  of  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  EmplojTnent,  as  is  indicated  in  Figure 
51.  Actually  there  is  very  little  if  any  supervision  in 
the  chaotic  process  of  day-haul  labor  procurement. 
The  usual  picture  is  of  a  large  group  of  men  slowly 
forming  in  front  of  the  Farm  Placement  office  as 
early  as  4 :00  A.M. ;  men  milling  around  on  sidewalk 
and  street  as  trucks  and  buses  pull  in ;  drivers  calling 
out  job  and  pay  rates ;  men  filing  in  and  out  of  two 
or  three  cafes ;  a  few  vehicles  fill  quickly  and  are  gone, 
while  some  sit  occupied  by  only  a  handful  of  men; 
occasionally  a  request  for  workers  blatting  out  over 
the  Farm  Placement  public  address  system ;  the  crowd 
surging  across  the  street  and  back  again  as  more 
vehicles  arrive;  a  small  knot  of  men  standing  just 
inside  the  office,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  ' '  help 
wanted"  board  on  the  far  wall,  escaping  the  early 
morning  chill;  one  or  two  private  cars  stop,  pick  up 
friends,  and  squeal  off  down  the  street ;  traffic  decreas- 
ing as  dawn  becomes  day  until  by  7 :00  A.M.  the  un- 
filled carriers  reluctantly  move  away  from  the  curb 
and  the  remaining  men  drift  slowly  back  into  cafe, 
bar,  hotel. 

Similar  scenes  are  enacted  that  same  morning  in 
Los  Angeles,  Modesto,  Oakland,  Bakersfield,  Salinas, 
Stockton — in  tens  of  other  large  and  small  cities  up 
and  down  California. 

Some  farmers  use  the  day-haul  of  skid-row  men  to 
satisfy  their  entire  seasonal  labor  need.  Many  farm- 
ers turn  to  this  supply  source  because  they  are  also 
employing  Mexican  National  farm  workers:  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  regulations  require  that 
in  order  to  obtain  initial  and  continuing  authorization 
for  the  use  of  foreign  labor,  "reasonable  efforts"  must 
be  made  to  obtain  qualified  domestic  workers. 

"  'Reasonable  efforts'  will  include  full  use  of 
day-haul  operations  in  accordance  with  the  general 
practices  of  other  employers  in  the  area,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  local  day-haul  operations,  day-haul  op- 
erations in  accordance  with  the  general  practices 
within  the  State,  .  .  .  ."  (Sec.  602.10  (a)(1),  Title 
20,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.) 

The  data  revealed  by  Figure  51  show  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  day-haul  centers  operated  or 
established  by  the  State  Department  of  Employment 
between  1955  and  1960.  Furthermore,  the  period  of 
operation  of  department-supervised  centers  dropped 
from  a  combined  total  of  703  weeks  in  1955  to  469  in 
1960 — a  33.3  per  cent  reduction.  However,  the  number 
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FIGURE   51 


California  Day-Haul  Centers  and  Number  of  Workers 
Transported— 1 955- 1 960 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Operated  by  State  Agency 

49 
29 

3,464 
9,509 

67 
NA 

NA 
NA 

39 
26 

3,099 
8.181 

64 

NA 

NA 
NA 

45 
32 

2,770 
7,372 

64 
NA 

NA 
NA 

33 
26 

2,863 
7,705 

50 
21 

1,327 
1,952 

31 
27 

3,140 
7,638 

49 
26 

930 
1,624 

23 

To^vns 

23 

*Sum — workers  transport- 
ed, average  day,  each 

2,754 

Sum — workers    transport- 
ed, peak  day,  each  town 

Established  But  Unsuper- 
vised by  State  Agency 

7.357 
35 

To^\-ns 

16 

Sura — workers    transports 
ed,  average  day,  each 
town 

Sum — workers  transport- 
ed, peak  day,  each  town 

748 
1.321 

Total  placements 

Sum  of  weeks,  all  agency 
operated  towns 

372,294 
703 

428,695 
717 

511,439 
748 

467,657 
686 

631,659 
688 

541.160 
469 

\A — Information  Not  Available. 
•  Duration: 

1955 — 7   towns  year   round,    6   towns   6-11    months,    7   towns   3-5   months,   10 

towns  less  than  3  months. 
1956 — 7  towns  year  round.  6  to^Tis  6-11  months.  5  towns  3-5  months,  8  towns 

less  tlian  3  months. 
1957 — 7  towns  year   round,    9   towns   6-11    months,    5    towns   3-5   months,    11 

towns  less  than  3  months. 
1958 — 8  towns  year  round.  4  towns  6-11  months,  4  towns  3-5  months,  10  towns 

less  than  3  months. 
1959 — 4  towns  year  round.  7  towns  6-11  months,  5  towns  3-5  months,  11  towns 

less  than  3  montlis. 
1960 — 5  towns  year  round.  3  towns  6-11  months,  3  towns  3-5  months,  12  towns 
less  than  3  months. 
SOURCE:  "California  Annual   Farm   Labor   Reports,   1955-1960,"  Farm  Placement 
Service,  State  Department  of  Employment,  ES-225.  Table  1  and  Worksheets  B. 


of  day-haul  placements  has  followed  an  irregularly 
increasing  trend :  374,294  placements  of  seasonal  work- 
ers were  made  in  1955,  compared  to  541,160  in  1960. 
The  number  of  workers  available  through  the  day-haul 
process,  then,  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  very  nature  of  the 
day-haul  source  of  seasonal  farm  labor  virtually  pre- 
cludes any  but  the  most  casual  and  impersonal  rela- 
tion.ship  between  the  employer  and  his  workers.  A 
mutual  understanding  of  each  other's  point  of  view, 
a  feeling  of  personal  dignity  and  value  by  the  worker, 
and  a  stable  supply  of  seasonal  labor  for  the  employer 
are  all  virtually  impossible  to  achieve. 

"I  believe  the  way  the  day-haul  is  presently 
operated,  it  is  true  that  there  is  just  very  little 
relationship,  employer-employee  relationship,  as  far 
as  the  worker  is  concerned  or  the  farmer.  However, 
here  in  Sacramento  this  summer  and  fall  I  wit- 
nessed a  little  different  situation  where  during  the 
tomato  harvest  about  6  or  7  haulers  or  farmers 
would  pick  up  the  same  men  every  day  and  those 
men  would  wait  for  that  particular  truck  and 
hauler  to  get  there,  would  get  on  that  truck  or  bus 
and  no  other,  and  the  hauler  or  farmer  would  not 
let  anyone  else  on  until  his  regular  crew  got  on, 
and  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 


arrangement,  But  the  key  there  was  that  the 
farmer,  the  hauler,  knew  the  men  and  had  somehow 
screened  out  the  poor  ones  and  gotten  the  better 
ones  to  come  back,  and  you  had  a  regular  employer- 
employee  relationship.  That  is  unusual,  I  think,  in 
any  day-haul  operations."  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  p. 
101,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

Under  the  usual  conditions,  whatever  degree  of 
skill,  productivity,  or  stability  an  individual  worker 
might  possess  is  almost  certain  to  go  unnoticed  by  the 
employer,  just  as  mediocrity  and  even  the  complete 
absence  of  such  characteristics  are  uiiperceived. 

The  day-haul  does  provide  the  only  means  to  enter 
the  farm  labor  market  for  many  satisfactory  workers, 
particularly  those  who  live  in  the  larger  urban  areas. 
"...  many  of  those  workers  who  go  out  on  the 
day-haul  are  competent  workers.  You  might  not 
want  to  associate  with  them  socially  or  consider 
them  as  stable  individuals  in  the  community,  but  I 
think  they  can  do  a  day's  work;  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  day-hauls  conducted  out  of  the 
metropolitan  areas,  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
where,  generally  speaking,  you  are  recruiting  in- 
dustrial workers  who  have  to  seek  farm  work  be- 
cause they  have  been  unemployed  for  a  long  time, 
and  these  people  are  generally  a  much  better  type 
of  worker.  But  if  there  is  a  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
it  will  be  at  the  day-haul  point;  but  it  will  not 
mean  that  all  of  those  workers  are  bottom-of-the- 
barrel  workers."  (Ibid.,  p.  100,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

As  a  group,  however,  the  seasonal  labor  available 
through  day-haul  operations  is  notably  short  of  the 
qualities  of  skill,  productivity,  and  stability. 

"...  The  men  separated  from  their  families  and 
living  alone  in  flophouses,  who  are  often  alcoholics 
or  otherwise  ill  or  social  deviants — this  group  is 
much  more  transient  and  does  farm  labor  only  as 
a  very  last  resort.  ..."  (Brigham,  op.  cit.,  p.  516, 
Jan.  28,  1960.) 

"The  third  phase  of  the  domestic  labor  force 
about  which  I  would  like  to  speak  is  the  drifters. 
These  are  people  who  lack  the  motivation  to  work. 
They  are  physically  inept  and  usually  incapable 
even  of  doing  simple  farm  tasks."  (Thornburg,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  123-4,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 

"Chairman  Cobey:  You  would  agree  you  have 
more  marginal  employees  in  this  (day-haul) 
group  ? 

"Mr.  Tieburg:  That  is  correct. 

"Chairman  Cobey:  And  also  you  probably  have 
a  much  higher  turnover  rate  in  this  group  than 
any  other  group  that  is  working  in  the  farm  em- 
ployment ? 

"Mr.  Tieburg:  That  is  right.  It  is  definitely  a 
casual  type  of  employment  and  workers. 
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"Chairman  Cobey:  And  I  also  would  gather  that 
this  is  the  group  that  to  a  very  large  extent  are 
farm  workers  by  necessity  rather  than  by  choice? 
"Mr.  Tieburg:  I  think  that  is  correct.  They  are 
there  to  earn  enough  money  to  get  by  on  for  that 
day  or  the  next  day. 

"Chairman  Cobey:  And  basically  in  terms  of 
skills  and  in  terms  of  experience  and  in  terms  of 
physique,  they  are  not  a  particularly  well-suited 
force  for  farm  employment? 

"Mr.  Tieburg:  I  don't  think  they  compare  at  all 
with  the  people  who  are  seeking  permanent  attach- 
ment to  a  farmer  for  the  length  of  that  particular 
crop.    No,    I    wouldn't    compare    them    favorably 
there."  (P.  100,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 
One  of  the  principal  reasons,  until  recently,  for  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  day-haul  process  to  supply  a 
more  reliable  and  skilled  work  force  for  the  employer 
and  more  stable  employment  for  the  willing  and  able 
workers  was  the  total  lack  of  any  screening  process 
by  the  Farm  Placement  Service  or  the  employer  him- 
self. 

"Chairman  Cobey:  How  do  those  winos  get  out 

there? 

"Mr.  Tieburg:  "Well,  usually  through  the  day- 
haul  process,  where  there  is  no  selection.  .  .  .  The 
men  are  just  put  on  the  bus  and  the  employer  has 
the  right  to  be  there  and  screen  them  if  he  cares  to, 
but  usually  the  employer  doesn't."  (P.  209,  Nov. 
17,  1959.) 

"...  the  growers  have  been  expected  to  be  the 
main  source  of  employment  opportunities  for  these 
people.  They  present  a  problem  to  us  in  the  same 
way  that  they  do  every  other  group.  They  are 
there.  "We  can't  separate  the  cats  from  the  dogs,  so 
to  speak,  and  it  is  a  tough  problem  to  get  the 
proper  kind  of  workers  out  of  that  situation." 
(Norris,  "W.  Kenneth,  Executive  Secretary,  Growers 
Harvesting  Committee,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  and 
San  Joaquin  Counties,  committee  hearing  on 
"Problems  of  the  Single  Skid-Row  Transient,"  p. 
■      78,  Dec.  5,  1960.) 

As  of  March  7,  1961,  the  State  Department  of  Em- 
ployment announced  that  it  was  drastically  revising 
the  operation  of  the  day-haul  program,  and  that : 

1.  The  Farm  Placement  offices  would  individually 
refer  for  day-haul  only  those  qualified  workers 
who  were  registered  and  for  whom  an  employ- 
ment and  performance  record  was  maintained. 

2.  Employers  would  not  be  required  to  accept  for 
day-haul  any  workers  not  presenting  a  referral 
card  from  the  Farm  Placement  oiSce. 

3.  After  workers  were  once  referred  to  any  em- 
ployer, the  employer  would  be  expected  subse- 
quently to  arrange  to  pick  up  the  same  group  of 


workers  throughout  his  period  of  need  without 
going  through  the  Farm  Placement  ofQce  except 
for  replacements  or  additions. 
4.  Employers  were  to  note  on  the  referral  card 
returned  to  the  Farm  Placement  office  their  ap- 
praisal of  the  worker's  qualifications  and  de- 
pendability— information  to  be  considered  by 
the  office  in  making  or  withholding  subsequent 
referrals  of  the  worker. 

This  revised  plan  was  implemented  initially  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  "V^alleys  on  a  trial  basis 
and  entirely  at  the  State's  expense  (normallj^  the 
operations  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  are  borne 
wholly  by  Federal  funds — see  page  128) .  Early  reports 
indicate  its  apparent  success  in  bringing  a  semblance 
of  order  to  the  normally  chaotic  day-haul  operation, 
providing  more  stable  and  continuous  employment  for 
the  workers,  and  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
stabilized,  skilled,  and  productive  supplemental  work 
force. 

The  increased  expenditures  for  operations,  particu- 
larly staff,  however,  would  appear  to  be  significant. 
"Whereas  the  Farm  Placement  office  in  Stockton,  the 
State's  second  largest  day-haul  center,  previously  re- 
quired two  to  three  part-time  positions  to  arrange 
the  day -haul,  under  the  new  program  twelve  full-time 
positions  would  appear  necessary  at  this  early  stage 
in  the  testing  of  the  innovations  to  implement  them 
on  a  statewide  basis. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  family-type 
seasonal  workers  who  are  individually  selected  and 
referred  to  farmers,  the  Depai-tment  of  Employment 
moved  the  year-round  Farm  Placement  office  away 
from  the  skid-row  area  in  Modesto,  Stanislaus  County. 
The  day-haul  operation,  neverthless,  was  left  in  skid 
row. 

' '  To  leave  the  day-haul  location  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  skid  row  doesn  't  change  our  previous  problem 
at  all,  and  we  are  certainly  interested  in  moving  it 
beyond  the  present  area  so  that  again  we  will  sep- 
arate those  workers  who  are  willing  and  qualified 
to  do  agricultural  work  from  those  who  are  simply 
bums."  (Norris,  op.  cit.,  p.  77,  Dec.  5,  1960.) 


"You  would  eliminate  those  from  the  picture,  but 
at  the  same  time  you  would  also  eliminate,  maybe, 
a  very  large  number  or  percentage  of  those  workers 
that  are  now  going  out  on  day -haul  who  would  have 
no  way  to  get  to  our  office.  There  is  no  public  trans- 
portation. It  is  three  miles  out  of  town  at  Modesto. 
It  is  a  long  walk.  It  is  cold  early  in  the  morning. 
And  these  men  for  years  have  been  congregating 
on  H  Street  between  7th  and  8th  in  Modesto,  long 
before  our  office  was  there,  and  they  will  be  there 
long  after  our  office  has  left.  This  is  a  labor  pool 
and  it  exists  in  many  communities,  and  about  the 
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only  way  you  eliminate  it  is  to  tear  all  tlie  build- 
ings down,  modernize  and  redevelop,  and  then  they 
will  find  some  other  place  to  congregate. 

"But  the  problem  is,  wherever  there  is  a  pooling 
of  workers  in  an  area  and  there  are  Mexican  Na- 
tionals being  used  in  that  area,  it  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  employers  using  Nationals  to  go  to  where  the 
pool  is  and  recruit."  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  p.  105,  Dee. 
15,  1960.) 

MIGRANT  WORKERS 

There  are  two  types  of  workers  in  California's  and 
the  Nation's  farm  labor  force  who  move  with  the 
crops.  The  transient,  the  first  tj-pe,  has  no  permanent 
base  of  operation  and,  as  an  individual,  his  movements 
generally  do  not  follow  an  established  pattern  or 
route.  This  worker  is  usually  the  unattached  male, 
drifting  from  skid  row  to  skid  row,  whose  "home" 
or  base  of  operation  is  wherever  he  is.  In  this  sense 
he  is  a  "local"  worker,  and  his  role  in  California's 
farm  work  force  has  been  discussed  as  such. 

The  migrant  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  rela- 
tively permanent  home  base,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  an  established  pattern  of  intra-  or  interstate 
movement,  and  in  many  cases  a  particular  group  of 
individual  farm  employers  he  works  for  year  after 
year.  His  movements  are  as  regular  and  jsremeditated 
as  the  transient 's  are  disorganized  and  impulsive.  The 
migrant  worker  is  an  "attached"  male,  with  his  own 
family  or  with  definite  family  roots.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  it  is  usual  for  the  whole  family  to  move 
and  work  with  htm.  In  this  instance  a  migrant  worker 
may  be  a  woman,  youth,  or  even  a  child.  Movements 
made  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  spring — during  the  school 
year — are  more  apt  to  be  made  by  the  man  alone  while 
the  women  and  children  remain  at  home. 

INTRASTATE  MIGRANTS 

Two  out  of  three  domestic  migratory  workers  tem- 
porarily hired  by  California's  farmers  in  1960  were 
estimated  to  have  been  intrastate  migrants — Cali- 
fornia residents  who  migrate  part  of  the  year  and 
during  the  balance  of  time  work  near  their  homes. 
This  ratio  was  very  nearly  consistent  at  the  total 
monthly  average  number  of  migrants  employed  and 
during  the  peak  and  low  periods  of  employment,  as 
is  revealed  by  Figure  49,  page  76.  In  1960  intrastate 
migrants  comprised  17  per  cent  of  the  total  employ- 
ment of  temporarily  hired  domestic  workers  on  a 
monthly  average,  nearly  22  per  cent  at  peak  employ- 
ment, and  13.6  per  cent  at  the  employment  low. 

As  a  percentage  of  the  supply  of  the  total  Cali- 
fornia farm  work  force  in  1960,  intrastate  migrants 
made  up  5  per  cent  of  the  monthly  average  and  8.2 
and  3  per  cent  at  the  employment  high  and  low  re- 
spectively, as  shown  in  Figure  52. 

Serious  deficiencies  are  present  in  the  use  of  this 
data  to  measure  contemporary  trends  in  the  supply 
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Intrastate  Migratory  Farm  Workers  as  Percentage  of  Total 
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"  "California  Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report,"  DE  881  and  Monthly  Estimated  Employ- 
ment in  Unreported  Counties. 

■^  Employment  estimates  for  1S60  include  data  from  January  1  to  October  29, 
inclusive. 

of  intrastate  labor  available.  During  the  period  from 
the  end  of  "World  War  II  until  1954,  an  increasing 
number  of  wetbacks  were  present  in  the  California 
agricultural  labor  force.  Although  the  exact  numbers 
of  these  illegal  entrants  have  never  been  established, 
they  did  comprise  a  significant  portion  of  the  total 
farm  labor  force  in  the  first  half  of  the  1950 's  and 
in  the  estimates  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  they 
were  probably  classified  as  intrastate  migratory  work- 
ers. If  these  assumptions  are  made,  at  least  a  partial 
explanation  can  be  made  for  the  sizable  drop  in  sup- 
ply of  intrastate  workers  between  1950  and  1955. 
Such  an  explanation  would  not,  however,  explain  the 
apparently  continuing  decrease  in  this  seasonal  labor 
supply  from  1955,  when  there  were  27,400  such 
workers  as  a  monthly  average  and  52,900  at  peak 
employment,  to  1960  when  the  monthly  average  num- 
ber decreased  to  22,300  and  the  peak  dropped  off  to 
43,200  (see  Figure  49).  Logic  and  the  testimony  of 
individual  farmers  and  farm  workers  would  ascribe 
this  decrease  in  supply  to  the  desires  of  migratory 
workers  to  settle  down  and  obtain  more  stable  employ- 
ment. There  is,  however,  a  scarcity  of  statewide 
studies  and  accurate  figures  by  which  to  definitely 
prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  a  widespread  trend. 
"Senator  Montgomery:  And  you  don't  have 
those  (intrastate  migrants)  anymore? 

"Mr.  Veneman:  Not  in  number.  I  still  have  a 
few  families  that  come  back  each  year,  but  then 
they  are  decreasing  each  year."  (Veneman,  02}.  cit., 
Stanislaus  County,  p.  174,  Nov.  17,  1959.) 


"...  but  as  these  different  elements  that  used 
to  pick  our  crop  have  disappeared,  gone  into  other 
lines  of  endeavor,  the  people  who  come  back  year 
after  year  become  less  and  less.  ..."  (Thompson, 
op.  cit.,  San  Joaquin  County,  p.  151,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 


"Farm  workers,  for  the  most  part,  want  to  take 
root  in  one  place.  ..."  (Hernandez,  Mrs.  Frances, 
farm  laborer  and  housewife,  Kings  County,  p.  8, 
Dec.  15,  1960.) 
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"...  -we  have  a  crew  (in  Ventura  County)  that 
has  come  back  year  after  year  after  year.  They  are 
Filipinos,  bnt  domestic  American  citizens.  They  are 
wonderful  people  and  wonderful  workers  and  we 
would  do  anything  to  hold  on  to  them,  and  Ave  are, 
but  they  are  getting  old  and  ...  we  are  having  a 
liard  time  to  fill  in  where  the  oldsters  are  just  too 
old  to  carry  on."  (Miller,  op.  oit.,  p.  72,  Jan.  26, 
1960.)  '  

"Mr.  Oppmann:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Esparza,  you  mentioned  that  when  adequate  hous- 
ing or  fairly  adequate  housing  is  available  to  a 
family  that  this  is  an  enticement  for  them  to  try 
to  stay  over.  Do  most  of  the  migrant  families  want 
to  settle  down  some  place  ? 

"Mr.  Esparza:  Yes,  in  some  of  the  testimony  we 
have  heard,  if  they  find  a  house  that  they  can 
spend  a  winter  over,  and  there  is  a  means  and  ways 
for  them  to  stay  in  this  particular  home,  it's  got 
adequate  toilet  and  heating,  there  is  one  place  they 
don't  want  to  move  from,  especially  in  the  winter 
time.  That  is  one  way  of  settling  down  in  a  com- 
munity. 

"Mr.  Oppmann:  Do  you  think  this  is  happening 
more  and  more  in  California  over  the  years? 

"Mr.  Esparza:  In  some  parts  of  California,  yes." 
(Esparza,  Andrew,  agricultural  laborer,  Santa 
Clara  County,  p.  22,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

One  of  the  few  sources  of  statewide  figures  on 
domestic  migrant  farm  workers,  both  intra-  and  inter- 
state, is  the  Public  Health  Service  Publication  No. 
540,  United  States  Departments  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Revised  1957  and  Re- 
vised 1960.  Data  for  the  1957  revision  were  obtained 
from  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Agricul- 
ture and  show,  both  in  map  and  columnar  form,  the 
counties  in  the  United  States  with  100  or  more  domes- 
tic agricultural  migrants  at  the  peak  of  a  normal  crop 
season.  The  exact  figures  are  not  given  in  the  publica- 
tion of  this  date,  but  are  broken  into  four  ranges: 
100  to  500,  500  to  3,000,  3,000  to  10,000,  and  over 
10,000.  Both  workers  and  non-working  dependents 
who  accompany  the  workers  are  included  in  the  defini- 
tion of  "migrants."  Source  material  for  the  1960 
Revision  of  PHS  Publication  No.  540  was  derived 
from  Department  of  Labor  data  alone  and  was  inter- 
preted by  the  Public  Health  Service,  HEW.  It  gives 
the  specific  estimated  peak  number  of  migrants  and 
workers  by  counties.  Data  comparisons,  due  to  these 
differences,  are  therefore  risky  and  at  best  can  give 
only  an  indication  of  possible  trends.  (See  Appendix 
G,  Figures  1  and  2,  page  270,  for  the  complete  tables 
for  California). 

Six  counties,  as  of  1957,  are  shown  to  have  more 
than  10,000  migrants  at  the  peak  farm  employment- 
Fresno,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  Imperial,  Kern, 


and  Tulare.  In  1960  three  of  these  six  still  had  over 
10,000  migratory  workers — Fresno,  San  Joaquin,  and 
Santa  Clara.  Stanislaus,  which  had  between  3,000 
and  10,000  in  1957,  had  increased  its  supply  so  that 
in  1960  it  was  rated  in  the  above-10,000  class.  Three 
counties  above  10,000  in  1957  had  dropped  by  1960 
to  the  3,000-to-10,000  class — Imperial,  Kern,  and 
Tulare. 

In  1957  eleven  counties  were  in  the  3,000-to-10,000 
migrant  worker  clasisfieation.  Only  four  of  them — 
Kings,  Merced,  Sonoma,  and  Sutter — had  retained 
their  position  in  1960.  Of  the  remaining  seven,  one — 
Stanislaus — increased  its  migrant  supply;  the  other 
six  slipped  into  the  500-to-3,000  class.  Additionallly, 
two  new  counties  appeared  in  the  3,000-to-10,000 
bracket — Contra  Costa  and  San  Benito. 

It  would  seem  from  these  data  that  there  had  been 
a  significant  downward  trend  in  the  supply  of  intra- 
and  interstate  migratory  labor  in  California  even  in 
the  short  period  between  1957  and  1960.  Again,  how- 
ever, this  conclusion  is  only  supported  by  these  data 
— it  is  not  proved. 

Referring  back  to  Figure  52,  the  ratio  of  intrastate 
migrants  to  the  total  seasonal  work  force  supplied  by 
hired  domestic  farm  workers  has  apparently  de- 
creased, particularly  during  the  peak  employment 
periods.  And  from  data  previously  given,  especially 
Figure  45  on  page  74,  there  has  been,  simultaneously, 
".  .  .  a  fairly  continuous  and  stable  upward  drift  in 
the  total  input  of  labor  in  the  California  agricultural 
economy"  (Mehren,  op.  cit.,  p.  123,  working  papers 
of  prepared  statement  submitted  Jan.  26,  1960). 
Therefore  the  conclusion  that  intrastate  migratory 
labor  is  a  shrinking  source  of  the  seasonal  work  force 
in  California  is  strongly  indicated  although  not  con- 
clusively proven. 

The  skill  and  productivity  of  both  intra-  and  inter- 
state migratory  workers  are  generally  praised  by 
farmers.  They  would  appear  to  be,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  most  highly  skilled  supply  of  seasonal  farm 
workers  and,  when  they  stay  with  a  farmer  through 
the  harvest  season,  are  the  most  productive. 

"Another  segment  of  the  domestic  labor  force  we 
know  as  migrants.  These  people  are  generally  de- 
pendable individually,  but  they  are  undependable 
as  a  work  force  as  a  whole.  These  people  have  a 
tendency  to  move  from  one  employer  to  another 
more  than  is  necessary.  Things  so  simple  as  the 
difi'erence  between  the  conditions  of  two  farmers' 
crops  will  cause  them  to  pick  up  and  leave  one 
farmer  and  go  to  another.  Climate  governs  their 
moves  also."  (Thornburg,  op.  cit.,  p.  123,  Jan.  15, 
1960.) 

INTERSTATE  MIGRANTS 
Whereas  all  indications  point  to  a  decreasing  supply 
of  intrastate  migrant  workers  to  meet  the  inherent 
needs  of  California's  agriculture  for  seasonally  hired 
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farm  labor,  Figure  49,  page  76,  would  iudicate  a 
fluctuating  but  steadily  increasing  supply  of  interstate 
migratory  farm  workers.  This  increase  seems  apparent 
at  the  peak  employment  periods  in  absolute  numbers, 
ratio  to  total  temporary  hired  domestic  workers  (Fig- 
ure 49),  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  farm  work 
force  (Figure  53). 

These  data,  on  the  other  hand,  are  practically  re- 
futed by  testimony  received  from  many  sources,  in- 
clviding  the  findings  of  the  Preliminary  Report  on  a 
Study  of  Farm  Laborers  in  Fresno  County: 

"All  sources  of  information  indicate  that  most 
fai-m  laborers  are  now  permanent  State  and  county 
residents  and  are  no  longer  migrant  in  the  old  pat- 
tern."  (Brigham,  op.  oit.,  p.  516,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"During  this  time  (until  1955),  gradually  many 
(migrants)  known  to  us  have  settled  the  town  of 
Olivehurst,  just  south  of  Marysville,  and  own  their 
own  homes  and  educate  their  children."  (Faye, 
op.  cit.,  Yolo  County,  p.  323,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 


to   rebuild   their  supplies   of  interstate  agricultural 
labor  since   World  War   II,   notably  in  Washington 
and   Oregon,   California's  farmers  have  been  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so   (see  map  of  patterns 
of  migrations.  Appendix  6,  Figure  3,  page  271).  Addi- 
tionally, California  still  beckons  as  the  Promised  Land 
to  trail-weary  migrants  as  it  did  during  the  Great 
Depression.  Interstate  migrants  become  intrastate  mi- 
grants who  find  temporary  employment  in  agriculture 
and  then  move  on  into  the  nonagrieultural  pursuits 
opened  by  the  State's  blooming  industrial  economy. 
"A  substantial  i^roportion  of  each  year's  migra- 
tion contributes  labor  to  the  harvests  for  a  season  or 
two  while  it  seeks  a  higher  level  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. ' '  ^^ 

The  inescapable  conclusion  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  under  present  conditions  the  increase  in  supply 
of  inter.state  migrants  indicated  by  Figures  49  and 
53  is,  in  reality,  but  a  slight  variance  in  a  continuing 
deterioration  of  their  significance  as  a  source  of  sea- 
sonal farm  labor. 


"...  our  domestic  work  force  has  decreased.  .  .  . 
This  decrease  resulted  from :  .  .  . 

"b.  A  diminishing  supply  of  migrator}'  domestic 
farm  workers."  (Giobetti,  op.  cit.,  Merced  County, 
p.  275,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 


"Many,  many  migrant  workers  came  to  Ventura 
County  because  there  is  year-round  work,  almost; 
but  they  stopped  coming  because  the  wages  were  not 
sufficient,  and  also  lack  of  housing — it  just  was  not 
available.  So  they  quit  coming."  (Guajardo,  Miss 
Rachel,  Field  Representative,  Local  78,  United  Pack- 
inghouse Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  p.  302, 
Jan.  27,  1960.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stream  of  interstate  mi- 
grant workers  available,  and  eager  for,  seasonal  farm 
work  in  California  during  the  1930 's  has  largely  dried 
up  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  And  whereas  farm  em- 
ployers in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  able 

FIGURE   53 

Interstate  Migratory  Form  Workers  as  Percentage  of  Total 

California  Farm  Employment,  1950, 

1955,  1958,  1959,  1960" 


Year 

Average 

High 

Low 

1950 

1.7% 

2.3 

2.0 

1.9 

2.3 

3.4% 

3.7 

3.5 

3.6 

4.3 

0.4% 

1955... 

1.8 

1958 

1.3 

1959. 

1.2 

19601> 

1.4 

FOREIGN  CONTRACT  WORKERS 

Figures  45,  page  74,  and  54  show  that  in  1960 
slightly  over  45,000  foreign  contract  farm  workers 
were  employed  as  a  monthly  average  in  California, 
10.2  per  cent  of  the  total  monthly  agricultural  work 
force.  At  the  low  point  of  total  farm  employment  in 
1960,  28,800  foreign  nationals  were  employed,  rep- 
resenting 7.7  per  cent  of  the  work  force,  while  during 
the  greatest  period  of  farm  employment,  the  58,200 
working  foreign  nationals  comprised  11  per  cent  of 
the  total  workers.  The  fluctuation  in  numbers  of  for- 
eign contract  workers  between  total  low  and  high 
farm  employment  represents  an  increase  of  202  per 
cent.  Foreign  contract  workers  comprised  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  temporary  hired  California  farm 
work  force  in  1960.  Figure  55  indicates  that  at  the 
statewide  peak  of  total  farm  employment,  22.8  per 

^Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

FIGURE   54 

Foreign  Contract  Farm  Workers  as  Percentage  of  Total 
California  Form  Employment,  1949-1960 


•  SOURCE:  California  Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report.  DE  881  and  Monthly  Estimated 

Employment  in  Unreported  Counties. 
^  Employment   estimates  for   1960   include   data   from   January    1    to   October   29, 

inclusive. 


Year 

Monthly- 
Average 

High 

Low 

1949 

1.2% 

1.9 

4.5 

5.4 

5.8 

6.3 

8.5 
10.7 
11.2 
10.5 
10.6 
10.2 

1.4% 

2.1 

6.8 

7.6 

7.5 

9.4 
12.8 
15.9 
15.0 
15.0 
14.7 
11.0 

1.0% 

1.7 

3.2 

3.5 

4.7 

3.7 

5.5 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954   ._ 

1955 

1956      

1957 

7  1 

1958 

1959 . 

8  3 

1960 _ 

SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  45. 
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FIGURE   55 

Foreign  Contract  Form  Workers  as  Percentage  of  Total 
Temporary  Hired  Workers,  California,  1949-1960 


Total  temporary  hired  workers 

Percent  of  foreign  nationals 

Year 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

1949 

158,541 

266,500 

79,300 

3.1% 

2.8% 

3,9% 

1950 

139,491 

223,300 

65,700 

5.4 

4.5 

1951 

150.208 

255,500 

84,400 

12.4 

1952 

156,550 

247,500 

91,400 

14.7 

10.0 

1953 

164,833 

246.000 

98,800 

15.5 

16.3 

1954      

171,335 

245,200 

107,800 

17.0 

20.8 

13.3 

1955 

182,533 

282,100 

117,600 

22.0 

26.3 

18.5 

1956 - 

185,033 

288,000 

118,000 

27.1 

31.9 

1957 

184,758 

277,600 

109,400 

28.1 

30.5 

1958 

180,700 

283,200 

108,400 

20.5 

29.9 

1959- - 

180,400 

289,000 

116,200 

26.7 

28.9 

1960 - 

176,100 

255,000 

110,300 

25.6 

22.8 

SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  45. 

cent  of  the  seasonally  hired  workers  were  foreign  na- 
tionals; at  the  employment  low,  foreign  nationals 
made  up  26.1  per  cent  of  the  seasonal  work  force ;  and 
25.6  per  cent  of  the  average  complement  of  seasonal 
workers  was  comprised  of  foreign  nationals. 

The  data  on  foreign  nationals  given  by  Figures  45, 
54,  and  55,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  numbers  or  percentages  of  for- 
eign nationals  working  on  California  farms,  but 
merely  the  number  and  percentage  that  were  at  work 
when  the  total  State's  farm  employment  peaked  and 
bottomed.  In  1960,  for  example,  the  peak  in  the  total 
employment  of  foreign  contract  nationals  occurred 
the  week  ending  September  24,  when  74,250  Mexican 
and  1,730  Japanese  Nationals  were  working— a  total 
of  nearly  76,000.  Yet  at  the  peak  in  the  total  farm 
employment  in  1960,  which  took  place  three  weeks 
earlier  (the  week  ending  September  3),  there  were 
58,200  foreign  contract  workers  in  the  farm  work 
force.  These  peak  numbers  of  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed will  be  discussed  together  with  each  of  the 
programs  under  which  they  are  imported,  and  this 
discussion  of  the  supply  of  farm  labor  by  source  at 
the  total  farm  employment  high  and  low  and  as  a 
monthly  average  will  continue. 

The  trends  in  the  utilization  of  farm  labor  supplied 
by  foreign  sources  are  obvious  in  the  data  supplied 
by  Figures  45,  54,  and  55.  Sharp  increases  in  the 
absolute  numbers  of  foreign  workers  and  their  pro- 
portion of  total  workers  and  per  cent  of  seasonal 
workers  occurred  until  1956  and  1957.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  trends  would  seem  reversed  as 
decreasing  numbers  of  foreign  workers  have  been 
employed,  constituting  a  lessening  although  still 
highly  significant  proportion  of  the  overall  total  sea- 
sonal worker  supply.  Testimony  explaining  this  sud- 
den reversal  in  trend  falls  into  four  categories : 
1.  Higher  wages  paid  attracting  more,  and  more 
highly  skilled  and  dependable,  domestic  seasonal 


farm  workers  {e.g.,  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  119,  Dec. 
15,1960). 

2.  Improved  recruitment  and  utilization  of  domes- 
tic seasonal  labor  by  farmers  {e.g.,  Veneman, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  201-3,  Dec.  16,  1960). 


3.  Improved  program  administration,  particularly 
regarding  assessment  of  the  need  for  foreign 
workers  and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
PL  78  and  PL  414  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  {e.g.,  Brockway,  Glenn, 
Regional  Director,  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  pp.  245-7, 
Nov.  17,  1959). 

4.  Increasing  mechanization  {e.g.,  Fridley,  Robert 
B.,  Assistant  Specialist,  School  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  University  of  California,  pp. 
130-2,  Nov.  16,  1959). 

The  importance  of  each  of  these  factors  in  reduc- 
ing the  need  for  seasonal  farm  labor  is  discussed  later 
in'^this  report.  However,  in  concisely  summarizing 
at  this  point  their  effects  in  reducing  the  need  for 
foreign-supplied  seasonal  labor  since  1956  or  1957, 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  each  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  decreasing  trend,  although  it  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  say  for  each  exactly  how  much.^ 

There  are  two  prime  legal  vehicles  by  which  foreign 
agricultural  workers  are  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  California  to  serve  as  seasonal  farm  labor : 
Public  Law  78  (7  U.S.C.A.  1461-1468)  and  Public 
Law  414  (8  U.S.C.A.  1101-1503). 

MEXICAN  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 

In  1951  the  82nd  Congress  enacted,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law.  Public  Law  78  (7  U.S.C.A.  1461- 
68),  the  text  of  which  appears  as  Appendix  G,  Ex- 
hibit 1,  page  269.  The  purposes  of  PL  78  are  that  of 
1)  supplying  Mexican  agricultural  workers  (braceros) 
to  alleviate  shortages  in  the  domestic  farm  work 
force — 

"For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  such  production 
of   agricultural   commodities  and   products   as   the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  necessary,  by  sup- 
plying agricultural  workers  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico    (pursuant    to    arrangements    between    the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  or  after 
every  practicable  effort  has  been  made  by  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  and  reach  agreement  on  such 
arrangements).  .  ."  (PL  78,  Sec.  501), 
and  2)  protecting  the  domestic  farm  work  force  from 
adverse  effects  of  the  importation  of  Mexican  agricul- 
tural workers — 
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"No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  employment  in  any  area  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined  and  certified 
that 

"(1)  sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are  able, 
willing,  and  qualified  are  not  available  at  the  time 
and  place  needed  to  perform  the  work  for  which 
such  workers  are  to  be  employed, 

"(2)  the  employment  of  such  workers  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  domestic  agricultural  workers  similarly  em- 
ployed, and 

"  (3)  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
domestic  workers  for  such  employment  at  wages 
and  standard  hours  of  work  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  foreign  workers"  (PL  78,  Sec.  503). 

In  August,  1951,  an  international  agreement  was 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  au- 
thorizing the  contracting  of  Mexican  farm  workers. 
The  text  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as 
Amended,  and  its  Joint  Interpretations  appear  in 
Appendix  G,  page  271,  as  Exhibit  2.  In  both  PL  78 
and  the  International  Agreement,  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  designated  as  the  U.S.  agent  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  Mexican  National  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  implements  the  program  at  the 
Federal  level  through  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
(USES),  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  (BES), 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  assigns  authority  and 
responsibilities  for  State  and  local  operations,  as  au- 
thorized by  PL  78,  Sec.  506  (1),  to  the  California 
State  Department  of  Employment  by  agreement,  the 
text  of  which  appear.s  as  Exhibit  3,  Appendix  G,  page 
280.  The  Standard  Work  Contract,  as  Amended,  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  State  Department  of  Employment, 
is  the  agreement  between  the  agricultural  employer 
and  the  Mexican  worker  prescribing  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment.  This  contract  appears  as 
Exhibit  6,  Appendix  6,  page  287,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

As  required  by  Section  I  (A)(1)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Agreement,  the  State  Department  of  Employ- 
ment submits  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity a  preseason  farm  labor  market  report  for  the 
periods  of  the  greatest  crop  activities  in  each  of  the 
State's  six  agricultural  reporting  areas  (see  Figure 
13)  covering  preliminary  information  on  expected 
acreages  and  production,  past  employment,  aud  esti- 
mated future  labor  demands,  supplies,  and  shortages. 
This  report  becomes  the  basis  upon  which  BBS  estab- 
lishes area  ceilings  for  the  employment  of  foreign 
workers,  which  in  turn  are  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  certifying  the  shortages  of  domestic  workers 
as  required  by  PL  78,  See.  503  (1),  and  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement,  Art.  1   (k)(l).  Area  ceilings  and 


certifications  of  need  are  revised  as  necessary  by 
information  revealed  through  the  Department  of  Em- 
ployment's inseason  reports  of  labor  supply  and 
demands. 

RECRUITMENT  OF  MEXICAN  FARM  WORKERS 

As  required  by  Art.  3  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agree- 
ment (M.L.A.),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  advises  the 
Mexican  Government  at  least  30  daj^s  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  it  is  desired  to  recruit  an  estimated 
number  of  braceros.  In  response,  and  in  light  of  its 
own  labor  needs,  Mexico  informs  the  Secretary  of  the 
approximate  number  of  braceros  it  will  make  available 
at  each  of  its  six  migratory  stations — recruitment 
camps  set  up  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  by  its  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  Art.  1(e)  and  Art.  4,  M.L.A. 

The  Mexican  Government  then  assembles  and 
screens  prospective  workers  to  determine  their  eligi- 
bility to  leave  the  country.  Migratory  station  screen- 
ing is  also  done  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
re:  mental  and  physical  health,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  re:  admissibility  into  the  United  States, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  re:  suitability  as 
workers  (as  per  Art.  5,  M.L.A.) .  Workers  selected  are 
transported  from  the  migratory  station  to  one  of  the 
five  reception  centers  in  the  United  States  established 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (as  per  PL  78,  Sec. 
501(2)  and  Art.  4,  M.L.A.). 

Braceros  for  California  employers  are  routed  from 
the  migratory  station  to  the  reception  center  in  El 
Centre,  Imperial  County,  pending  additional  health 
and  security  screening  and  employment  agreements, 
and  upon  departure  pending  repatriation.  Housing, 
subsistence,  emergency  medical  care,  burial  expenses, 
and  round-trip  transportation  are  provided  from  the 
time  the  braeero  leaves  the  migratory  station  in  Mex- 
ico until  he  signs  a  contract  at  the  reception  center 
and  from  the  time  he  is  returned  to  the  reception 
center  until  he  arrives  back  at  the  migratory  station 
(as  per  PL  78,  Sec.  501  (3)  and  (4),  and  Art.  6, 
M.L.A.).  The  cost  of  these  services  is  paid  by  the 
United  States  Government  out  of  the  farm  labor 
supply  revolving  fund.  Employers,  in  turn,  are 
charged  a  fee,  not  to  exceed  $15.00  for  each  braeero 
contracted,  which  is  deposited  in  the  revolving  fund 
(as  per  PL  78,  Sec.  502  (2) ).  The  fee  is  changed  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  the  fund  at  an  adequate 
level.  Up  to  January  1,  1958,  the  contracting  and  re- 
contracting  fees  were  $7.00  and  $4.00,  respectively, 
per  braeero.  From  January  1  to  July  1,  1958,  the  fees 
were  increased  to  $10.00  and  $5.00.  On  July  1,  1958, 
the  fees  were  raised  again  to  $12.00  and  $6.00  in  order 
to  cover  increasing  transportation  and  subsistence 
costs,  and  remained  at  that  level  until  January  1, 
1960,  when  the  balance  in  the  fund  permitted  a  reduc: 
tion  to  $10.00  and  $5.00. 
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HOW  EMPLOYERS  OBTAIN  BRACEROS 

Initial  Requirements 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  in  the  procurement 
of  braceros,  the  employer  must  have  made  and  must 
continue  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  recruit  domestic 
farm  labor  in  his  own  behalf  (as  per  PL  78,  Sec. 
503  (3)  and  Art.  1  (k)  (3),  M.L.A.).  Other  require- 
ments an  employer  must  meet  in  order  to  obtain  bra- 
ceros, and  citations  of  these  requirements,  follow: 

An  eligible  employer  may  contract  as  an  individual 
with  Mexican  workers,  or  he  may  obtain  workers  by 
becoming  a  member  of  a  farm  labor  association  (as 
per  PL  78,  Sec.  507  (2)).  The  employer  may  be  the 
operator  of  agricultural  property,  a  farm  labor  asso- 
ciation, or  a  processor,  shipper,  or  marketer  of  agricul- 
tural products  who  has  purchased  crops  (Art.  1,  (b), 
M.L.A. ) .  Farm  labor  contractors  are  ineligible  to  con- 
tract or  to  control  use  of  Mexican  workers  (as  per 
Art.  35,  M.L.A.) .  Most  braceros,  however,  are  obtained 
through  farm  labor  associations,  of  which  54  existed 
in  California  in  1960,  representing  approximately 
12,000  members  (for  list,  see  Exhibit  4,  Appendix  G, 
page  282).  There  were  only  27  individual  contracting 
employers  in  1959.  A  full  discussion  of  the  farm 
labor  association — or  cooperative  approach  to  labor 
supply  and  utilization  problems — follows  later  in  this 
chapter  on  page  110. 

The  individual  employer  or  association  expecting 
to  need  foreign  supplemental  labor  submits  a  prelim- 
inary Notice  of  Expected  Need  to  the  Department  of 
Employment,  covering,  in  half-month  periods,  the  per- 
tinent six-month  period  during  any  part  of  wliich  a 
labor  shortage  is  expected  to  occur.  This  advance  re- 
port carries  no  assurance  that  foreign  labor  employ- 
ment will  be  authorized,  but  merely  details  the  county 
or  counties  of  crop  activity,  total  labor  demand,  ex- 
pected domestic  supply,  and  estimated  shortage  for 
which  foreign  labor  may  later  be  requested. 

Additionally,  an  Employer's  Statement  of  Housing 
and  Facilities  report  must  be  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Emjiloyment  describing  the  housing  facili- 
ties, including  capacity,  and  certifying  that  the  Mini- 
mum Acceptable  Housing  Standards,  established 
jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  are  met. 
These  standards  appear  in  Appendix  G  as  Exhibit  5, 
page  283,  and  were  adopted  pursuant  to  Article  2  of 
the  Standard  Work  Contract,  as  Amended,  Appen- 
dix G,  Exhibit  6,  page  287.  Furthermore,  such  hous- 
ing must  also  meet  the  standards  for  employees'  hous- 
ing prescribed  by  the  California  Labor  Code,  Sections 
2410-2425  (see  Appendix  G,  Exhibit  7,  page  292)  and 
administered  and  enforced  by  the  Division  of  Hous- 
ing, California  State  Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions (also  see  discussions  of  Housing,  Part  II,  of 
this  report) . 


To  summarize  the  preliminarj'  requirements,  an 
employer  who  expects  to  need  supplemental  Mexican 
farm  labor  in  the  future  must : 

1.  Make  every  reasonable  effort  to  recruit  domestic 
workers ; 

2.  Submit  a  preliminary  Notice  of  Expected  Need; 

3.  File  a  Statement  of  Housing  and  Facilities  re- 
port; 

4.  Become  informed  of  the  requirements  for  pro- 
curement and  use  of  braceros  (as  per  Sec.  I  (G), 
State-Federal  Agreement) ;  and 

5.  If  an  association,  submit  a  membership  list  (as 
per  Sec.  I  (C),  State-Federal  Agreement). 

Sequential  Requirements 

Usually  about  10  days  before  the  date  of  actual 
need  the  employer  is  required  to  place  an  order  for 
domestic  workers  with  the  local  Farm  Placement  Serv- 
ice office  of  the  Department  of  Emplojanent,  specify- 
ing the  number  of  workers  needed,  dates,  wages  of- 
fered, and  details  of  the  job  openings.  The  employer 
and  the  representative  of  the  department  review  at 
this  time,  generally,  domestic  labor  supply  and  re- 
cruitment and  Mexican  National  program  require- 
ments and,  particularly,  the  employer's  responsibility 
to  both  domestics  and  braceros  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Article  9,  M.L.A.,  that  the  employer  hire  any 
qualified  domestic  workers  referred  by  the  depart- 
ment during  the  period  when  braceros  might  be  em- 
ployed. 

If  the  local  representatives  of  the  department  do 
not  foresee  recruitment  of  sufficient  domestic  workers 
to  meet  the  employer's  labor  demands  and  the  em- 
ployer has  indicated  a  knowledge  of  and  ability  to 
meet  the  contracting  conditions,  the  local  office  pre- 
pares and  submits  to  the  area  office  a  request  for 
authorization  to  contract  Mexican  Nationals.  This 
request  indicates  the  number  of  braceros  needed, 
couuty  or  counties  in  the  proposed  work  area,  crop 
activity,  wage  rates,  dates  of  proposed  contracting, 
and  duration  of  need.  This  request  is  checked  and 
rechecked  at  local,  area,  and  State  levels  of  the  De- 
partment of  Employment  and  can  be  disapproved  or 
revised  at  any  level  on  the  basis  of  availability  of 
domestic  workers,  employer's  recruitment  efforts,  ade- 
quacy of  housing,  adverse  effect  on  domestic  workers 
caused  by  employment  of  braceros,  how  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  hours  of  work  for  domestics  com- 
pare with  those  for  braceros  requested  (all  as  per 
Sec.  I  (A)  and  (B),  Federal-State  Agreement),  and 
whether  the  number  of  the  requested  braceros  is 
within  the  limit  (area  ceiling)  authorized  by  BES, 
as  weU  as  whether  the  five  preliminary  requirements 
are  satisfactorily  met.  Thus  an  employer  cannot  con- 
tract for  employment  of  braceros  without  prior  review 
and  approval  at  all  levels — local,  area,  and  State — of 
the  Department  of  Employment. 
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Approval  must  also  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  EmplojTnent  Security,  whose  regional  ofSee  in  San 
Francisco  (Region  X)  is  responsible  in  California  for 
the  inspection  of  housing,  review  of  employment  con- 
ditions, wages  and  hours,  and  other  compliance  in- 
spection and  enforcement  as  specified  in  the  Standard 
"Work  Contract. 

To  provide  further  control  of  the  procurement  of 
foreign  agricultural  labor,  the  validity  of  the  em- 
ployer's authorization  to  contract  is  limited  to  30 
days.  If  he  has  not  contracted  all  the  workers  author- 
ized within  that  period,  he  is  unable  to  obtain  them 
later  without  a  new  authorization.  The  new  authoriza- 
tion automatical!}^  cancels  out  the  previous  one,  so 
that  an  employer  is  always  limited  to  the  number  of 
workers  permitted  by  the  most  recent  appraisal  of 
his  needs  by  the  Department  of  Employment. 

Additionally,  an  authorization  may  be  canceled  at 
any  time  by  either  the  department  or  BBS  to  pre- 
clude additional  contracting  b.y  the  employer.  Such 
cancellation  could  occur,  for  example,  when  the  sup- 
ply of  domestic  labor  exceeded  expectations  to  the 
point  that  additional  foreign  labor  would  adversely 
affect  the  wages,  working  conditions,  or  employment 
opportunities  of  the  domestics  or  in  the  case  of  a 
labor  dispute  (as  per  Art.  7  (d),  M.L.A.). 

Prior  to  his  initial  contracting  of  Mexican  workers, 
an  employer  must  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  indemnify  the  United  States 
against  loss  by  reason  of  the  U.S.  Government's  guar- 
antee of  the  performance  by  employers  of  the  contract 
relating  to  the  pajTuent  of  wages  and  furnishing  of 
transportation  (as  per  PL  78,  Sec.  501  (b),  and  Art. 
32,  M.L.A.),  or  failure  to  meet  payment  of  contract- 
ing fees  for  the  workers'  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence expenses,  etc.,  as  required  by  PL  78,  Sees.  502 
and  507  (2).  A  copy  of  such  an  agreement  by  a  farm 
labor  association  appears  as  Exhibit  8,  Appendix  G, 
page  293. 

After  meeting  these  pre-contracting  requirements 
and  receiving  authorization  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  employ  Mexican  National  farm  workers,  the 
California  employer  arranges  the  procurement  of  and 
contracting  with  workers  at  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Reception  Center  in  El  Centro.  He  arranges 
a  contracting  schedule  with  the  Center  conforming 
with  the  approximate  dates  shown  on  the  Authoriza- 
tion to  Contract  Mexican  Nationals  and  forwards  an 
advance  sum  of  money  to  cover  the  contracting  fees 
for  the  number  of  workers  authorized. 

On  the  appointed  date,  the  emploj'er  or  his  repre- 
sentative goes  to  the  Center  to  select  and  contract  his 
employees.  He  meets  with  the  workers  who  at  the  time 
are  eligible  for  contracts.  The  Standard  Work  Con- 
tract (Appendix  G,  Exhibit  6)  is  read  to  the  workers 
and  the  employer's  job  or  jobs  are  detailed  in  Spanish. 
The  worker  may  accept  or  decline  the  job  offer.  The 


employer  may  select  or  reject  the  interested  worker. 
In  effect,  the  worker  chooses  work  from  current  job 
offers  and  the  employer  chooses  workers  from  those 
currently  available  (as  per  PL  78,  Sec.  501  (5),  and 
Art.  13,  M.L.A.). 

Workers  contracted  are  transported  at  the  employ- 
er's expense  both  from  the  Reception  Center  to  the 
place  of  employment,  and,  upon  completion  of  the 
contract,  back  to  the  Center  (as  per  Art.  17,  M.L.A.). 
Most  of  such  transportation  is  by  public  carrier  or 
chartered  bus,  although  the  use  of  trucks  is  not  un- 
common on  the  two-  or  three-hundred  mile  drives 
into  Central  California,  and  is  the  usual  method  of 
transporting  braceros  to  work  locations  close  to  the 
Center.  The  vehicles  used  and  the  transportation  of 
braceros  are  regulated  by  Joint  Operating  Instruc- 
tion No.  1,  which  was  drafted  by  the  U.S.  and  Mexi- 
can Governments  in  1956.  J.O.I.  No.  1,  together  with 
No.  2 — return  of  mentally  ill  and  non-ambulant  cases 
— No.  3 — medical  rejects  at  reception  centers — No.  4 
— short-distance  transportation — and  No.  5 — rules 
governing  eligibility  of  persons  contracting  Mexican 
workers  under  powers  of  attorney — all  appear  as  Ex- 
hibit 9,  Appendix  G,  page  294. 

EMERGENCY  PROCEDURES 

Although  an  employer's  request  for  formal  author- 
ization to  contract  Mexican  Nationals  is  normally 
made  about  10  days  in  advance  of  the  need  so  that 
the  braceros  can  be  channeled  from  the  Migratory 
Station  to  the  Reception  Center  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
the  State  Department  of  Employment  accepts,  and 
sometimes  encourages,  such  requests  on  shorter  notice. 
A  shorter  period  between  request  and  need  affords  the 
Department  a  more  accurate  appraisal  of  actual  need 
by  allowing  a  greater  opportunity  to  measure  the  re- 
sults of  domestic  labor  recruitment  efforts. 

In  emergencies,  as  when  iinseasonally  hot  weather 
advances  the  maturity  of  a  crop  or  causes  overlapping 
of  seasons,  or  when  domestic  workers  do  not  appear 
as  expected,  it  is  possible  to  give  approval  to  requests 
by  telephone  for  authorization  to  contract  braceros  if 
workers  can  be  provided  at  the  Reception  Center.  It 
is  also  possible  to  amend  the  number  of  workers, 
work  areas,  crop  activities,  and  wage  rates  by  phone 
for  authorization  already  granted.  All  telephonic 
authorizations  and  amendments  to  prior  authoriza- 
tions are  confirmed  in  writing. 

The  normal  contract  between  the  employer  and 
braeero  is  of  six- weeks'  duration  as  a  minimum.  How- 
ever, a  special  four-week  contract  is  permitted  on  a 
limited  basis,  and  both  the  special  and  regular  con- 
tracts may  be  extended  or  re-drawn  under  emergency 
provisions.  A  full  discussion  of  the  contracting  pro-. 
visions  follows. 
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DURATION  OF  CONTRACTS 

The  iioruial  duration  of  the  eontraet  between  a 
braeero  and  his  employer  is  from  six  weeks  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  months,  and  is  set  to  coincide  with  the 
period  of  need  for  supplemental  labor  as  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Employment  within  the  limita- 
tions and  exceptions  provided  by  Articles  14  and  16 
of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  (M.L.A.)  (Appen- 
dix G,  Exhibit  2)  and  Article  9  of  the  Standard 
Work  Contract  (Contract)  (Appendix  G,  Exhibit  6). 
A  15-day  grace  period  is  granted  after  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  if  the  employer  still  needs  the  worker 
and  the  worker  consents  (as  per  Art.  9,  Contract). 
After  expiration  of  the  grace  period,  another  15-day 
extension  of  the  original  contract  may  be  authorized 
by  the  consent  of  the  worker,  the  Mexican  Consul, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  representative. 

If  the  employer  needs  workers  beyond  the  two  15- 
day  informal  extensions  of  the  original  contracts,  he 
must  request  and  receive  formal  authorization  to  ex- 
tend the  contracts  from  the  Foreign  Labor  Service 
Eepresentative  of  BES  serving  that  work  area  (as 
per  Art.  26,  M.L.A. ).  No  fee  is  charged  for  the  ex- 
tension of  contracts.  No  individual  braeero  may 
remain  in  the  United  States  longer  than  18  months. 
Braceros  may  be  transferred  from  one  employer 
to  another  only  under  the  conditions  specified  by  Art. 
27,  M.L.A.,  and  Art.  16,  Contract,  which  establish  the 
reeontracting  provisions.  Such  recontracting  requires 
the  worker's  consent,  may  occur  prior  to  or  following 
the  termination  of  the  contract  with  the  original  em- 
ployer, requires  joint  responsibility  by  both  employ- 
ers relating  to  transportation,  work  guarantees,  etc., 
and  necessitates  the  payment  of  a  fee — generally  half 
that  for  the  initial  contract — $5.00  currently. 

Unless  his  contract  is  extended  or  re-drawn,  the 
braeero  is  returned  at  the  employer's  expense  to  the 
Reception  Center  for  repatriation  upon  completion 
of  the  period  specified  in  that  contract. 

A  contract  may  be  terminated  prior  to  expiration 
by  either  mutual  agreement  between  worker  and  em- 
ployer or  by  either  party  unilaterally  upon  complaint 
and  subsequent  joint  determination,  by  the  Mexican 
Consul  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  representative, 
that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  contract  provisions. 
Other  provisions  and  conditions  relating  to  termina- 
tion prior  to  contract  expiration  are  contained  in 
Articles  24,  25,  and  30,  M.L.A.,  and  Articles  9  and 
10,  Contract. 

A  worker  who  simply  wants  to  go  home  before  his 
contract  expires  can  be  permitted  by  his  employer  to 
do  so.  If  the  two  governments  jointly  determine  that 
the  reasons  are  not  justified,  the  worker  forfeits  his 
return  transportation  guarantee  in  proportion  to  the 
unexpired  portion  of  his  contract  (as  per  Art.  7, 
Contract).  A  braeero  who  "skips"  or  abandons  his 
employer  forfeits  his  legal  status  and  becomes  sub- 


ject to  immigration  laws  affecting  illegal  aliens   (8 
U.S.C.A.  1227,  1251  et  seq.,  and  1321  et  seq.). 

TRANSPORTATION 

In  addition  to  the  already  mentioned  requirements 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  braceros,  the  em- 
ployer is  responsible  for  providing,  at  no  expense  to 
the  worker,  daily  transportation  between  the  camp 
where  the  worker  is  lioused  and  the  place  of  work. 
When  a  worker  is  on  furlough  (as  per  Art.  13,  Con- 
tract), he  must  pay  his  own  round-trip  transpor- 
tation. 

Vehicles  and  drivers  must  not  only  meet  the  stand- 
ards for  safety  contained  in  Joint  Operating  Instruc- 
tion No.  1,  but  also  the  standards  prescribed  by 
California  law  and  safety  regulations  which  are 
administered  by  the  State  Departments  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  Highway  Patrol,  and  Industrial  Relations 
(see  Part  II).  The  Department  of  Employment  in- 
forms employers  of  transportation  requirements  and 
reports  to  the  BES  and  responsible  State  agencies 
complaints  and  facts  of  non-compliance  regarding 
transportation  laws  and  standards. 

FRINGE  BENEFITS 

While  employed  in  the  United  States,  Mexican 
workers  are  provided  with  certain  fringe  benefits 
required  by  the  Standard  Work  Contract  and  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  relating  to  housing,  meals, 
and  personal  protections,  insurance,  and  services.  In 
some  instances  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 
also  relate  to  or  govern  these  prerequisites. 

Employers  must  provide  braceros  with  free  housing 
and  related  facilities  which  meet  minimum  standards 
established  by  the  U.S.  and  Mexican  Governments 
(Art.  2,  Contract,  and  Minimum  Acceptable  Housing 
Standards,  Exhibits  6  and  5,  respectively.  Appendix 
G)  and  enforced  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity (BES).  Additionally,  such  housing  must  meet 
Cali/ornia's  standards  for  all  employee  housing  (Ex- 
hibit 7,  Appendix  G)  which  are  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Housing,  Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. Both  BES  and  the  Division  of  Housing  make 
pre-occupancy  and  occupancy  inspections  to  approve 
and  enforce  compliance  with  standards  of  construc- 
tion, facilities,  capacity,  sanitary  conditions,  etc.,  and 
are  empowered  to  remove  occupants  from  substand- 
ard camps.  The  Department  of  Employment  advises 
employers  as  to  what  Federal  and  State  standards 
are,  receives  the  Employer's  Statement  of  Housing 
and  Facilities  and  checks  its  stated  capacity  against 
the  number  of  braceros  requested,  works  with  em- 
ployers toward  corrective  compliance,  and  reports 
observations  and  unresolved  complaints  to  BES  and/ 
or  the  State  Division  of  Housing. 

The  employer  of  braceros  must  either  provide  meals 
at  cost,  except  that  the  charge  cannot  exceed  $1.75 
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per  day,  or  furuish  necessary  eookiug  and  eating- 
utensils  and  fuel  upon  the  request  of  the  workers  (as 
per  Art.  12,  Contract,  and  paragraphs  27-36,  Housing 
Standards).  Diet  standards  and  inspection  and  com- 
pliance actions  are  provided  by  BES  (see  Exhibit  10, 
Appendix  6,  page  297).  Under  the  employment  guar- 
antee, when  conditions  limit  the  amount  of  work 
afforded  the  bracero,  he  either  receives  his  meals  with- 
out charge  or,  when  he  prepares  his  own,  is  paid  a 
subsistence  fee  of  $1.50  per  day  (as  per  Art.  12,  Con- 
tract). In  California  most  employers  provide  restau- 
rant facilities  and  let  out  the  responsibility  of  run- 
ning them  to  sub-contractors.  Most  workers  elect  to 
take  their  meals  at  such  facilities. 

Braceros  are  covered  by  occupational  insurance  (as 
per  Arts.  1  (h)  and  (i)  and  19,  M.  L.  A.,  and  Art. 
3  (a),  Contract)  and  bj'  Workmen's  Compensation  in 
California  (Labor  Code,  Sees.  3701  et  seq.)  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  employer  and  with  nonoccupational  acci- 
dent and  health  insurance  (Art.  3  (b).  Contract)  at 
the  worker's  expense.  The  costs  of  the  latter  are  de- 
ducted from  the  worker 's  earnings.  Standards  of  bene- 
fits are  also  prescribed.  Some  of  the  larger  farm  labor 
camps  maintain  medical  clinics  in  cooperation  with 
the  insurance  companies  with  whom  such  policies  are 
carried. 

Under  both  Public  Law  78  (Sec.  501  (6))  and  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  (Art.  32),  the  United 
States  Government  protects  the  braceros  by  guaran- 
teeing the  performance  of  the  employer  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  and  furnishing  of  transportation  as 
required  by  the  Agreement  and  the  Standard  Work 
Contract.  If  the  employer  defaults  in  the  payment  of 
either  the  wages  owed  or  transportation  entitled  to 
Mexican  workers,  the  U.S.  Government  must  pay  the 
amount  owed  to  the  bracero  within  20  days  after 
the  final  determination  has  been  made  as  to  the  em- 
ployer's indebtedness.  Protection  is  also  afforded  the 
bracero  by  the  employer's  responsibility  to  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  keep  gamblers,  vendors  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  immoral  and 
illegal  activities  away  from  the  place  of  employment 
(Art.  23,  Contract).  Additionally,  the  Mexican  woi-ker 
is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  rights  under  United 
States  law  (Art.  35,  Agreement)  and  against  dis- 
crimination because  of  his  nationality  or  ancestry 
(Art.  8,  Agreement,  and  Art.  14,  Contract).  And  the 
bracero  is  given  the  right  to  purchase  articles  for  his 
personal  use  in  places  of  his  own  choice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity at  least  weekly  to  do  so — with  transportation 
furnished  by  the  employer  if  necessary  (Art.  11, 
Contract). 

The  Mexican  Consul  is  the  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  foreign  agricultural  workers  (Art.  33, 
Agreement,  and  Art.  18,  Contract).  The  Consul  assists 
the  workers  in  resolving  personal  problems  and  rep- 
resents them  in  joint  determinations  to  jirotect  their 


rights  under  the  Agreement  and  Contract.  Further- 
more, braceros  are  entitled  to  elect  their  own  repre- 
sentatives or  spokesmen,  who  must  be  recognized  by 
their  employer,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
provisions  of  the  contract  between  themselves  and  the 
employer  (Art.  21,  Agreement,  and  Art.  17,  Contract). 

CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

A  Mexican  worker  can  engage  only  in  agricultural 
activities  which  appear  in  his  contract  and  which  in 
turn  must  agree  with  those  activities  for  which  the 
employer  is  authorized  to  use  supplemental  labor  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  in  the  domestic  supply.  Such  Avork 
may  be  performed  only  for  the  emploj'cr  to  whom  the 
worker  is  contracted  (as  per  Arts.  10,  11,  and  12, 
M.L.A.).  While  braceros  may  be  used  only  in  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
that  the  United  States  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  deems 
necessary  (PL  78,  Sec.  501),  this  discretion  to  declare 
commodities  non-essential  and  exempt  from  foreign 
labor  has  never  been  exercised. 

All  implements  and  supplies  required  for  the  work 
must  be  furnished  by  the  employer  without  cost  to 
the  foreign  worker.  The  employer  can,  however,  make 
deductions  from  the  worker's  earnings  for  negligent 
loss,  destruction,  or  willful  damage  of  such  tools,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  (as  per  Arts.  5  and  6,  Contract). 

The  bracero  must  be  paid  not  less  than  the  prevail- 
ing wage  paid  to  domestic  workers  for  similar  work 
in  the  same  area  at  the  same  time  or  at  the  rate 
specified  in  his  contract — whichever  is  higher  (as  per 
PL  78,  Sec.  503  (2),  Art.  15,  M.L.A.,  and  Art.  4, 
Contract).  The  determination  of  the  prevailing  wage 
is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  is  based  upon 
data  collected  by  wage  surveys  and  wage-finding  re- 
ports made  by  the  State  Department  of  Employment 
(as  per  Sec.  I  (B)  and  (E),  Federal-State  Agree- 
ment). 

Neither  the  Department  of  Employment  nor  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  general  authority  to  set  or  establish  wage 
rates.  The  one  exception  to  this  is  authorized  by 
Article  15  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  and 
Article  4  of  the  Standard  Work  Contract,  which 
specify  that  Mexican  workers  may  not  be  employed 
at  a  wage  rate  found  by  the  secretary  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  the  bracero 's  living  expenses.  Addition- 
alh',  the  Mexican  Government  has  set  a  50-cent  mini- 
mum hourly  rate  for  braceros. 

While  the  Department  of  Employment  may  not  set 
or  establish  wages,  it  does  have  the  responsibility  to 
inform  employers  of  the  prevailing  wage  rates,  which 
are  determined  by  the  Labor  Department  upon  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  Employment  Department.  This 
department  also  assists  the  Labor  Department  in  cor- 
rective compliance  regarding  the  payment  of  prevail- 
ing rates  and  reports  complaints  and  observations  of 
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noncompliance  to  the  Foreign  Labor  Service  Repre- 
sentative of  BES  for  compliance  action. 

One  of  the  most  significant  conditions  of  employ- 
ment required  of  users  of  Mexican  National  farm 
workers  is  the  work  guarantee  (Art.  16,  M.L.A.,  and 
Art.  10,  Contract).  Under  this  requirement,  the  em- 
ployer must  guarantee  the  bracero  an  opportunity  to 
work  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  total  workdays  from 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment 
through  the  expiration  of  his  regular  contract  or  its 
extension.  There  are  minor  exceptions  to  this  provi- 
sion, principally  relating  to  employee  furloughs  and 
contract  terminations  for  cause  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion date.  The  bracero,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
responsibility  for  proper  performance  of  the  work 
as  directed  by  the  employer;  and  if  it  is  jointly 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Mexi- 
can Consul  that  this  responsibility  has  not  been  met, 
he  is  denied  his  entitlement  to  the  employment  guar- 
antee (Art.  15,  Contract). 

Under  the  provisions  for  the  special  four-week  con- 
tract (Art.  14,  M.L.A.),  the  worker  is  entitled  to  160 
hours  of  work  opportunity  rather  than  a  three- 
fourths  guarantee. 

An  additional  guarantee  is  furnished  the  bracero 
by  an  employer  who  is  paying  a  piece  rate  rather 
than  an  hourly  wage.  In  such  instances  the  worker  is 
guaranteed  a  minimum  of  $2  per  8-hour  day  for  his 
first  48  hours  of  employment  or  his  actual  earnings, 
whichever  is  higher  (Art.  4,  Contract).  And  when- 
ever a  bracero  is  assigned  to  work  at  piece  rate  in 
which  the  skill  requirements  are  not  reasonably 
similar  to  those  he  has  performed  for  at  least  48 
hours,  the  48-hour  guarantee  applies. 

RESPONSIBILITY  TO  DOMESTIC  FARM  WORKERS 

Both  the  eniployer  of  the  Mexican  Nationals  and 
the  State  Department  of  Employment  incur  respon- 
sibilities to  domestic  farm  workers  whenever  braceros 
are  contracted  for  employment.  These  duties  are  prin- 
cipally to  protect  the  domestic  workers'  priority  right 
to  the"  work  for  which  braceros  are  requested,  to  make 
sure  that  the  employment  of  braceros  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
similarly  employed  domestic  workers,  and  to  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  recruit  domestic  workers  (PL  78, 
See.  503    (2)   and    (3),  Art.  9,  M.L.A.,  and  Sec.  I 
(A)(2)   Federal-State  Agreement).  As  an  ancillary 
provision  protecting  domestic  workers,  no  Mexican 
workers  may  be  used  to  fill  any  job  which  is  vacant 
because  its  prior  occupant  is  out  on  strike  or  locked  out 
during  a  labor  dispute ;  or  if  braceros  are  already  at 
work  when  a  strike  or  lockout  begins,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  a  special  effort  to  transfer  them 
if  he  finds  the  crop  activity  in  which  they  are  engaged 
is  seriously  affected  by  the  dispute. 


The  following  procedures  of  the  State  Department 
of  Employment  are  designed  to  carry  out  the  recruit- 
ment, anti-adverse  effect,  and  employment  priority 
responsibilities  of  both  the  department  and  the  em- 
ployers of  braceros. 

In  advance  of  and  during  the  employment  of  bra- 
ceros, employers  are  required  to  place  and  maintain 
up-to-date  orders  for  domestic  workers  in  nearby  local 
offices  of  the  Employment  Department.  Additionally, 
a  user-member  of  a  farm  labor  association  must  not 
only  place  orders  with  local  offices,  but  must  also  go 
to  the  employment  office  in  person  and  secure  written 
clearance  which  he  is  required  to  present  to  the  asso- 
ciation management  before  braceros  can  be  directly 
assigned  for  his  use.  Such  written  clearance  specifies 
the  number  of  braceros  authorized,  activities  of  em- 
ployment, wage  rates,  period  of  need,  and  locations 
of  the  work  and  housing.  This  requirement  of  the 
Employment  Department  provides  for  reappraisal  of 
the  member-user's  needs  and  availability  of  domestic 
workers  immediately  prior  to  each  request  for  assign- 
ment of  braceros  from  the   association's   contracted 
supply.  It  also  clarifies  to  the  individual  user  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  and  his  own  personal  respon- 
sibilities related  to  the  use  of  Mexican  Nationals. 

During  the  period  when  foreign  workers  are  em- 
ployed, employers  and  associations  are  required  to 
report  to  the  Emplojnnent  Department  semi-monthly, 
showing  the  number  of  braceros  employed,  counties  in 
which  they  are  working,  and  the  names  of  users  out- 
side the  home  county.  This  report  furnishes  needed 
employment  data  and  provides  a  means  of  checking 
to  see  that  the  required  orders  for  domestic  workers 
are  on  file  in  the  local  emplojTnent  offices. 

Employers  are  obligated  to  conduct  domestic  labor 
recruitment  in  their  own  behalf.  This  recruitment 
generally  takes  the  form  of  radio  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertising to  solicit  domestic  workers  and  of  providing 
day-haul  transportation  when  there  is  evidence  that 
qualified  domestic  workers  can  be  made  available  by 
day-haul.  More  concerning  the  means  and  effective- 
ness of  employer  recruiting  follows,  beginning  on 
page  170. 

The  employer  or  member-user  of  braceros  is  re- 
quired to  hire  any  qualified  domestic  farm  workers 
referred  to  him  by  the  Department  of  Employment 
or  seeking  work  from  him  directly.  Such  work  must 
be  that  offering  the  best  conditions  and  potential 
earnings.  And  when  reducing  his  work  force,  the  em- 
ployer "must  also  lay  off  foreign  workers  first. 

The  State  Department  of  Employment  is  required 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  conduct  a  do- 
mestic farm  labor  information  and  placement  service 
in  order  to  promote  the  use  of  its  services  and  facili- 
ties by  both  employer  and  employee,  to  meet  the  labor 
needs  of  California  farms,  and  to  improve  the  distri- 
bution  and   utilization   of   the   domestic   farm   labor 
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supply.  The  department  carries  out  these  responsi- 
bilities by  such  devices  as  blackboards  in  its  offices, 
press  and  radio  publicity,  and  weekly  publication  of 
a  statewide  report  by  county  and  major  crop  activity, 
which  indicates  available  housing,  wage  rates,  esti- 
mated number  of  workers  needed,  and  number  of 
foreign  workers  employed.  Pending  and  during  em- 
ployment of  braeeros  in  a  community,  the  local  Farm 
Placement  representative  issues  a  monthly  form  letter 
containing  pertinent  farm  employment  information 
to  local  public  and  private  welfare  agencies,  labor 
organizations,  and  other  groups  which  have  contacts 
with  persons  who  may  be  available  for  farm  work. 

COMPLIANCE  ENFORCEMENT 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  representing 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  directly  responsible  for 
enforcement  of  and  punitive  action  agaiast  employers 
who  willfully  violate  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Mexican  National  program  as  described  above  (Art. 
30,  M.L.A.).  Upon  receipt  of  complaints  of  violations 
of  PL  78,  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement,  the  Stand- 
ard Work  Contract,  or  any  other  agreements  or  regu- 
lations adopted  thereunder,  by  either  employers  or 
braeeros,  the  foreign  service  representative  of  BBS 
makes  an  investigation  and  findings.  A  report  of  such 
findings  must  be  made  to  the  Mexican  Consul  no  later 
than  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  complaint. 
Before  any  official  joint  determination  of  a  violation 
is  made  by  BBS  and  the  Consul,  the  alleged  violator 
must  be  given  a  written  statement  describing  the  act 
or  omission  of  which  he  is  accused  and  ten  days  in 
which  to  respond  to  the  allegation.  When  the  party 
named  in  the  allegation  has  taken  the  required  cor- 
rective action  and  the  violation  no  longer  exists,  how- 
ever, the  written  notice  may  be  foregone  and,  gener- 
ally, the  ease  is  closed. 

If  the  Mexican  Consul  concurs  in  the  findings  of 
BBS,  the  concurrence  constitutes  a  joint  determina- 
tion. Investigations  and  joint  determinations  are  re- 
quired to  be  completed  within  twenty  days  after 
receipt  of  the  complaint  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible.  The  violator  has  the  right  of  apj^eal  of  a 
joint  determination  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of 
the  notice  of  determination.  Such  appeals  are  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  if  the  violator  is  an  em- 
ployer or  sub-employer  and  through  the  Mexican 
Consul  to  the  representative  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  D.C.,  if  the  violator  is  a  Mexi- 
can worker.  These  officials  then  make  a  final  joint 
determination  which  is  binding  on  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

The  regional  director  of  BBS — or  in  the  case  of  an 
appeal  of  a  joint  determination,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — may  terminate  the  work  contract  and  guar- 
antees of  a  violating  Mexican  worker  and  return  him 
to  the  reception  center  for  repatriation.  Upon  request 


of  the  employer,  the  contract  must  be  terminated.  If 
the  violating  party  is  an  employer,  the  work  contract 
may  be  terminated  and  the  employer  required  to  pay 
all  of  his  obligations  thereunder,  including  the  three- 
fourths  work  guarantee  for  the  full  duration  of  the 
contract.  Upon  request  of  the  Mexican  Consul,  this 
must  be  done.  Additionally,  the  existing  and/or  future 
privilege  of  obtaining  Mexican  workers  may  be  re- 
voked. 

If  the  Mexican  Consul  does  not  agree  with  the  find- 
ings made  by  the  regional  office  of  BBS  pursuant  to 
an  investigation  of  alleged  violations,  the  full  matter 
is  taken  up  in  Washington  by  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  Mexican  Government, 
and,  if  he  wishes,  the  employer. 

In  addition  to  the  required  investigation  of  all  com- 
plaints, the  BBS  is  ordered  to  conduct  on  its  own 
initiative  investigations  as  to  compliance  by  employers 
and  workers  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Mexican  National  program  (Art.  30,  M.L.A.). 

The  California  Department  of  Employment  partici- 
pates in  corrective  compliance  activities.  It  advises 
the  responsible  party  when  conditions  or  actions  are 
discovered  to  be  out  of  compliance.  Such  advice  aimed 
at  corrective  actions  are  also  regularly  taken  by  the 
Division  of  Housing,  State  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations,  particularly  relating  to  the  housing  of 
braeeros.  If  such  advice  fails  to  correct  the  situation, 
it  is  reported  to  BBS.  These  two  State  departments 
also  investigate  complaints  by  domestic  workers  and 
other  interested  persons,  and  the  findings  they  make, 
together  with  reports  on  any  corrective  actions  taken, 
are  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.^* 

REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Many  of  the  reports  prepared  by  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Employment 
are  required  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  or  are 
utilized  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  Mexi- 
can National  program.  A  listing  of  these  reports  to- 
gether with  a  brief  description  of  their  nature  and 
purpose  and  the  citation  of  requiring  agency  and 
preparing  agent  appears  as  Figure  4  in  Appendix  G 
on  page  300. 

FINANCING 

The  costs  of  operating  the  Mexican  National  pro- 
gram at  both  federal  and  state  levels  are  paid  from 
funds  budgeted  by  the  Congress  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  (26  U.S.C.A.  3301-3308)  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  of  three  per  cent  of  the  total  payroll 
of  specified  employers  of  four  or  more  persons.  The 
Act  also  provides  that  those  employers  paying  into  a 

>»  The  source  material  on  the  operation  of  the  Mexican  National 
program  was  primarily  that  of  the  prepared  statement  sub- 
mitted by  and  testimony  of  Albert  B.  Tieburg,  Chief,  Division 
of  Public  Employment  Offices  and  Benefit  Payments,  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Employment,  pp.  190-219,  Nov.  17, 
1959. 
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state  unemployment  insurance  tax  fund  may  receive  a 
credit  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  federal  tax— or  2.7 
per  cent  of  their  payroll.  Thus  many  states,  includ- 
ing California,  have  automatically  set  the  state  tax 
rate  at  2.7  per  cent  and  the  difference  of  3/lOths  of 
one  per  cent  goes  to  the  Federal  Government.  There 
is  then  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  out  of  these 
3/lOths  of  one  per  cent,  moneys  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  by  that  department  in  all  of  the  fifty 
states.  Funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor as  authorized  by  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  the 
states  which  meet  the  required  provisions  of  that  Act 
(29  U.S.C.A.  49  et  seq.).  The  Mexican  National  pro- 
gram, due  to  its  operation  under  and  administration 
by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Farm  Placement  Service  of 
the  California  Department  of  Employment,  then,  is 
entirely  financed  by  those  employers  who  are  subject 
to  California  unemployment  insurance  laws.  As  em- 
ployers of  agricultural  labor  are  not  subject  to  this 
State's  unemployment  insurance  laws  and  tax,  they 
receive  the  benefits  of  both  the  Mexican  National  pro- 
gram and  the  Farm  Placement  Service  without  hav- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  their  administration. 
These  benefits  are  therefore  subsidies  by  industrial 
employers  to  agricultural  employers. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

There  are  four  particularly  difficult  and  contro- 
versy-raising problems  in  the  administration  of  the 
Mexican  National  program — compliance  enforcement, 
estimating  labor  needs,  estimating  prevailing  wage 
rates,  and  dominated  areas.  A  discussion  of  each 
follows. 

COMPLIANCE  ENFORCEMENT 
Both  employees  and  employers  have  certain  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Mexican  National  program  which 
are  required  by  the  Standard  Work  Contract    (see 
Appendix  G,  Exhibit  6,  page  287),  the  Migrant  Labor 
Agreement   (see  Appendix  G,  Exhibit  2,  page  271), 
and  other  regulatory  material  drawn  up  jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  Governments  {e.g.,  joint 
operating  instructions)  and  unilaterally  by  the  U.  S. 
Department   of   Labor    (e.g.,   administrative    regula- 
tions). When  any  of  these  requirements  is  violated 
by  an  employer,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  or  on 
request  of  the  Mexican  Consul  shall,  terminate  the 
work  contract  of  the  employer's  braceros.  And,  the 
employer  must  pay  all  of  his  obligations  under  such 
contracts,   including  the  three-fourths  work  guaran- 
tee (M.L.A.,  Art.  30  (13)   (a)).  Furthermore  an  em- 
ployer could  be  declared  ineligible  iu  the  future  to 
contract  Mexican  National  farm  workers  or  an  exist- 
ing  authorization   to   contract   could  be  revoked  by 
either  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico  because  of  his  failure 


to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Migrant  Labor 
Agreement  or  the  Standard  Work  Contract  (M.L.A., 
Art.  7). 

If  the  Mexican  worker  himself  is  the  violating  party, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  and  if  requested  by  the 
employer  shall,  terminate  his  work  contract  and  re- 
turn the  worker  to  the  Reception  Center.  The  em- 
ployer is  not  obligated  in  such  instances  to  provide  or 
pay  for  return  transportation  and  subsistence  except 
in  the  same  proportion  that  the  period  worked  bears  to 
the  total  period  of  the  contract.  The  noncomplying 
worker,  moreover,  is  not  entitled  to  the  applicable 
guarantees  for  any  portion  of  his  work  contract  and 
is  not  eligible  for  reeontracting  (M.L.A.,  Art.  30  (13) 

(b)). 

The  actual  number  of  users  and  farm  labor  associa- 
tions declared  ineligible  to  employ  braceros,  however, 
has  been   insignificant.   Two   California   farm  labor 
associations  were  declared  ineligible  iu  1959  and  one 
in  1960,  while  12  individual  users  were  denied  bra- 
ceros in  1959  and  17  iu  1960.  Mo.st  of  the  violations 
of  the  program  committed  by  employers  are  rectified 
by  corrective  compliance  actions  taken  by  the  violat- 
ing party  and  braceros  are  not  withdrawn.  Violations 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican  National  program  are 
brought  to  light  principally  by  investigations  result- 
ing from  complaints  and  routine  inspections.  Figure 
56  shows  the  number  of  compliance  inspections  and 
investigations  made  in  California  from  1956  through 
1960  by  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity," U.   S.  Department  of  Labor,  acting  as  com- 
pliance agents  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
number  of  joint  investigations  conducted  by  represen- 
tatives of  BES  and  the  Mexican  Government. 

In  1960,  1,139  unilateral  investigations  disclosed 
508  violations  of  the  program's  provisions,  a  ratio 
of  one  violation  for  every  2.2  investigations.  In  1957. 
897  investigations  resulted  in  discovery  of  420  viola- 
tions, a  ratio  of  one  violation  to  2.1  investigations. 
Although  the  number  of  unilateral  investigations  in- 
creased 27  per  cent  since  1957,  violations  reported  on 
the  basis  of  such  investigations  increased  proportion- 
ately less,  showing  a  rise  of  21  per  cent.  The  number 
of  joint  investigations  conducted  by  Mexican  Consuls 
and  U.  S.  Labor  Department  representatives  also  in- 
creased significantiy  between  1957  and  1960. 

Inspections  are  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  both  on  a  routine  basis  and  ancil- 
lary to  field  work  relating  to  specific  complaints.  As 
is  indicated  in  Figure  56,  only  housing  and  payroll 
inspections  were  made  and  recorded  prior  to  1958.  In 
that  vear  a  separate  recording  of  feeding  facility  in- 
spections was  begun,  and  in  1959  inspections  of  short- 
haul  transportation  facilities  were  initiated.  The  total 
number  of  inspections  made  in  1960  was  9,930,  which 
led  to  discovery  of  1,915  violations,  representing  an 
increase  since  1957  of  168.9  per  cent  more  inspections 
made  and  53  per  cent  more  violations  discovered. 
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FIGURE   56 

Mexican  National  Program — Compliance  Inspections  and  Investigation 
California,  1956-1960 


INVESTIGATIONS 

INSPECTIONS 

Year 

Number 

Violations 

Joint 

Housing 

Violations 

PajToll 

Violations 

Food* 

Violations 

Transportation** 

Violation  s 

1956 

808 

897 

981 

1,242 

1,139 

395 
420 
554 
678 
608 

NA 

1 

8 

45 

20 

317 
2,929 
2,558 
2,431 
2,807 

NA 

1,117 

774 

785 

774 

299 

764 

3,263 

2,822 

4,594 

NA 
134 
445 
406 
327 

NA 
NA 
718 
998 
1,771 

NA 
NA 
225 
312 
460 

NA 
NA 
NA 
263 
758 

1957-- 

NA 

1958-- 

1959 

I960--     

*  Inspection  of  feeding  facilities  recorded  separately  beginning  in  1958. 
•*  Inspection  of  sliort-haul  transportation  facilities   begun  in  1059.   Number  veliicles  insijected  shown 
NA  Information  not  available. 

SOURCE;  Annual   Reports,   Region  X,  Agricultural  Foreign  Labor  Section,  BES,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  1956-1960. 


The  key  to  the  increased  compliance  enforcement 
activity  in  California  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  has  been  the  increase  in  field 
staff  allotted  to  the  Agricultural  Foreign  Labor  Sec- 
tion of  BBS's  Kegion  X  (California,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada).  The  compliance  staff  as  of  January  1  of 
each  year  since  1952  is  given  in  Figure  57. 

FIGURE   57 

Size  of  Compliance  Staff,  Bureau  of  Employment 

Security,  Region  X,  1953-1960 

Year  Size 

1953 14 

1954 12 

1955 15 

1956 16 

1957 13 

1958 20 

19.59 22 

1960 24 

SOURCE:  California  Labor  Federation,  p.  255,  December  16.  1960 

Since  1957  there  has  been  an  85  per  cent  increase 
in  staff  to  more  adequately  handle  complaint  investi- 
gations, inspections,  joint  investigations,  skip  assign- 
ment validations  (when  a  bracero  "skips"  his  employ- 
er), extensions  and  reeontraeting  of  workers,  and 
other  duties  concomitant  with  the  more  than  200,000 
individual  Mexican  workers  present  within  the  three- 
state  region  in  1960.  In  spite  of  a  bettering  situation, 
however,  the  manpower  for  compliance  work  is  still 
far  short  of  that  necessary  to  accomplish  a  minimal 
adequate  job.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  Federal  and 
State  administrators  of  the  program,  growers,  and 
organized  labor. 

"We  do  have  a  limited  staif.  I  am  using  that  in 
its  true  sense.  .  .  .  The  complement  of  .staff  in  Cali- 
fornia is  certainly  not  adecpiate  for  the  job  that  is 
here  to  be  done."  (Brockway,  op.  cit.,  p.  244,  Nov. 
17,  1959.)  

"Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of  Emplo.yment  Se- 
curity  is   not   staffed   properly   to   act   quickly  on 


some  of  these  matters  and  they  drag  on  and  on. 
There  are  only  two  men  in  Imperial  County,  for 
example,  to  handle  all  of  the  problems  down  there, 
with  some  15,000  braceros  and  a  large  number  of 
employers."  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  p.  186,  Jan.  27, 
1960.) 


"...  there  are  enough  rules  and  regulations  upon 
the  books  at  present  to  restrict  and  remove  most 
of  the  violations  and  evils  of  the  present  program. 
I  believe  that  Public  Law  78  could  be  more  skill- 
fully administered.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the 
people  now  there.  I  think  they  need  more  help." 
(Jones,  Clyde,  peach  grower,  Merced  County,  p. 
463,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"Now,  those  (compliance)  officers,  I  feel  are 
undermanned  and  also  they  are  handicapped  to 
such  an  extent  with  legalistic  forms  and  statistics, 
reports,  and  so  forth.  ..."  (Sansoni,  Henry  J., 
diversified  grower,  Merced  County,  p.  449,  Jan. 
28,  1960.) 


"Problems  of  noncompliance  might  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  by  clearer  definition  of  administra- 
tive responsibility  and  by  some  increase  in  the 
investigative  and  enforcement  staff  of  the  responsi- 
ble agencies.  ..."  (Harris,  Thomas  L.,  Social  In- 
surance Analyst,  California  Teamsters  Legislative 
Council,  p.  120,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 


"Despite  the  recent  expansion  of  compliance 
staff,  it  is  not  nearly  commensurate  to  the  much 
greater  needs  brought  about  by  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  bracero  program.  The  inadequacy  of 
this  relatively  slight  expansion  of  compliance  staff 
has  been  conceded  during  your  hearings  by  some 
of  the  growers  themselves."  (Haggerty,  C.  J.,  Sec- 
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retary-Treasurer,     California     Labor     Federation, 
AFL-CIO,  p.  256,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 

Of  the  various  duties  assigned  to  the  field  repre- 
sentatives of  the  BES,  investigation  of  all  com- 
plaints is  of  top  priority.  Fig.  58  shows  the  number 
and  source  of  complaints  received  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  Mexican  National  program  in  Region 
X  from  1956  to  1960.  Although  the  number  of  braceros 
used  during  the  peak  of  farm  labor  employment  in 
California  has  been  decreasing  since  1956  (see  Figure 
45,  page  74,  the  total  number  of  complaints  received 
by  the  Bureau  steadily  increased  untU  there  were 
nearly  46  per  cent  more  in  1960  than  four  years  previ- 
ously. Most  of  this  increase  is  attributable  to  the  in- 

FICURE   58 

Mexican  National  Program— Source  of  Complaints 
Region  X,*  1956-1960 


Source 


1956   1957   1958   1959   1960 


Employers 

Workers  in  fields -- 

Workers  at  reception  center 

Mexican  consuls , — 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

BES  field  reps 

State  Dept.  of  Employment --. 

Organized  labor 

Other  sources 


Total - 


24 

81 

326 

374 

4 

24 

12 

2 

4 


851 


22 
62 
340 
453 
15 
SO 
12 


962 


23 

94 

227 

512 

0 

163 

6 

4 

13 


1,042 


11 

70 

158 

561 

2 

197 

18 

9 

99 


1,125 


67 

36 
268 
497 

23 
248 

36 
2 

65 


1,242 


•  Region  X  includes  the  States  o!  Arizona,  California,  Hawaii,  and  Nevada.  HawaU 

uses  no  Mexican  Nationals. 
SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  56. 


tensified  efforts  of  the  Bureau's  compliance  officers, 
and  rather  than  signifying  rising  violations  of  the 
program,  is  more  indicative  of  the  effects  of  employing 
a  more  adequate  enforcement  staff.  Complaints  from 
the  Bureau's  own  field  representatives  climbed  ap- 
proximately 1,000  per  cent  from  1956,  when  24  were 
issued,  to  1960,  when  248  were  recorded. 

The  greatest  number  of  allegations  of  violations 
lias  consistently  been  registered  by  the  Mexican  Con- 
suls in  behalf,'  normally,  of  aggrieved  workers.^  Over 
the  past  five  years  this  single  source  has  contributed 
slightly  more  than  40  per  cent  of  all  complaints.  Com- 
plaints directly  from  the  Mexican  workers,  either 
in  the  field  or  upon  their  return  to  the  Reception 
Center,  have  been  the  second  largest  source  from  1956 
through  1960  although,  relatively,  they  have  decreased 
by  half  during  the  intervening  period  until,  in  1960, 
they  represented  only  24.5  per  cent  of  the  total  com- 
plaints received.  Employers'  complaints  about  bra- 
ceros have  played  a  very  minor  part  in  the  compliance 
enforcement  picture.  In  1960,  in  spite  of  a  sharp 
jump  in  the  number  of  accusations  arising  from  this 
source,  employer  complaints  comprised  only  5  per 
cent  of  all  complaints  received  by  the  Bureau. 

Figure  59  complements  the  data  given  regarding 
source  of  complaints  by  briefly  analyzing  alleged 
violations  by  the  types  and  numbers  of  transgressions 
determined  to  have  been  committed.  In  1960  53  per 
cent  of  the  total  complaints  were  determined  to  in- 
volve actual  violations  of  specific  sections  of  the 
Migrant  Labor   Agreement   or   the   Standard  Work 


FIGURE   59 

Mexican  National  Program— Analysis  of  Complaints 
Region  X— 1956-1960 


Alleged  Violation  of: 


MIGRANT  LABOR  AGREEMENT 
Art.    7 — Use  of  Illegals  and  Mistreatment 

of  workers 

j^j-t,    9 — Preference  for  U.S.  Workers 

Art.  11— Unauthorized  Activities 

Art.  12 — Unauthorized  Employers 

Art.  20— Notification  of  Injury,  Illness  or 

Death 

Misc.    —Arts.  24,  26,  28,  31,  33,  35,  36.- 


1956 


Complaints 


STANDARD  WORK  CONTRACT 

Art.    2 — Housing-  __ - 

Art.    3     Insurance 

Art.    4 — Wages 

Art.    6 — Illegal  Deductions 

Art.    7 — Transportation — 

Art.  10 — Employment  Guarantee 

Art.  12 — Meals --- 

Art.  14 — Discrimination  in  Employment- 
Art.  15 — Worker  Responsibility -  -  - 

Art.  19 — Records 

Misc.    —Arts.  5,  8,  9,  U,  17,  23 


44 
40 

517 
40 

170 
30 
43 
20 
23 
23 
31 


1957 


Violations   Complaints 


1,030 


25 

3 

281 

18 

61 

6 

16 

2 

21 

23 

18 


Violations 


1958 


Complaints 


505 


36 
62 
613 
29 
93 
52 
77 
8 
17 
14 
71 


1,131 


28 
5 
297 
12 
40 
24 
31 


Violations 


Complaints 


581 


34 

78 
561 
32 
70 
51 
59 
8 
12 
93 
53 


1,163 


1 
12 
18 


28 
25 

345 
22 
32 
29 
38 
4 
9 

105 
42 


Violations 


Complaints 


755 


7 
10 

51 
20 

124 
70 


71 
74 
630 
29 
58 
35 
72 
5 
10 
44 
92 


1,402 


54 
14 
425 
20 
19 
16 
47 
3 
10 
43 
46 


1960 


3 
18 
57 
21 

36 
76 


74 
99 
443 
26 
53 
81 
55 
9 
10 
69 
25 


Violations 


883 


TOTALS - 

•A  complaint  may  relate  to  more  than  one  article  and  violations  other  than  or  In  addition  to  those  on  the  complah,t  may  be  found. 
SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  56. 


1,155 


1 
3 

57 
19 

23 
31 


63 
17 
187 
17 
16 
44 
35 
1 
10 
64 
19 


607 
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Contract.  Every  year  since  1956  the  most  numerous 
complaints  and  violations  centered  about  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  4  of  the  Work  Contract  relating  to 
the  pajTnent  of  the  prevailing  wage  rates  to  Mexican 
workers.  Other  provisions  involving  the  most  fre- 
quent complaints  in  1960,  in  descending  order,  were 
related  to  the  furnishing  of  employee  occupational 
and  non-occupational  accident  and  health  insurance, 
meeting  the  three-quarters  emplo.vment  guarantee, 
and  furnishing  hygenic  and  adequate  employee  hous- 
ing. Actual  violations  most  commonly  committed  in 
1960,  in  addition  to  the  improper  payment  of  wages, 
were  related  to  inaccurate  or  inadequate  records  of 
earnings  and  hours  of  employment,  inadequate  or 
unclean  housing  and  sanitary  facilities,  and  the  use 
of  braceros  in  unathorized  activities. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Mexican  National  pro- 
gram is  rife  with  rumors  concerning  widespread 
abuses  of  the  program  and  mistreatment  of  the  bra- 
ceros themselves.  Generally  these  unconfirmed  reports 
charge  that  employment  preference  is  not  given  to 
domestic  workers  (M.L.A.,  Art.  9),  that  braceros  are 
furnished  inadequate  medical  care,  that  they  are 
cheated  in  the  pajTnent  of  wages  or  not  paid  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rates,  that  they  are  denied  their  three- 
quarters  employment  guarantee  (Arts.  3,  4,  and  10, 
Contract),  and  that  employers  use  Mexican  workers 
at  unauthorized  jobs  (M.L.A.,  Art.  11).  As  previously 
indicated,  on  an  overall  basis  in  1960,  one  violation 
was  determined  to  have  been  committed  for  every  two 
formal  complaints  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  Yet  the  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau 
for  that  year  shows  that  for  every  six  complaints 
only  one  violation  was  discovered  of  Article  9  of  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  —  preference  for  U.  S. 
workers— and  Article  3  of  the  Standard  Work  Con- 
tract— medical  expenses  and  insurance — and  that  two 
violations  were  found  for  every  five  complaints  of 
improper  payment  of  wages— Article  4  of  the  Con- 
tract. On  the  other  hand,  54  per  cent  of  charges  of 
non-observance  of  the  three-quarters  work  guarantee 
were  established — Article  10  of  the  Contract— and  100 
per  cent  of  the  complaints  that  braceros  were  engaged 
in  unauthorized  activities  were  determined  to  be  ac- 
tual violations  of  Article  11  of  the  Agreement. 

The  wide  inconsistency  in  these  ratios  probably  lies 
in  the  fact  that  by  their  very  nature  some  violations 
of  the  bracero  program  requirements  are  discovered 
and  verified  more  easily  than  others.  Moreover,  the 
proving  of  violations  of  any  of  the  provisions,  de- 
pendent wholely  upon  fact  and  not  hearsay,  has  been 
generally  approached  with  calm  discretion  by  the 
compliance  officers  of  BBS,  and  findings  at  the  re- 
gional level  are  subject  to  appeals  directly  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  in  Washington. 

"...  the  bracero,  himself,  has  become  a  victim 
of  abuse  and  mistreatment.  .  .  .  Numerous  allega- 


tions have  beeu  brought  to  our  attention.  Many  of 
them  seem  to  us  to  be  factual,  but  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  document  specific  instances  where  braceros 
have  been  underpaid,  exploited,  and  ill-fed." 
(Thomas,  Charles  D.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Imperial 
County  Labor  Coordinating  Committee,  pp.  143-4, 
Jan.  15,  1960.) 

Another  hypothesis  which  appears  reasonable  is 
that  the  braceros,  who  directly  or  indirectly  are  the 
source  of  most  complaints,  will  tolerate  without  ob- 
jection conditions  which  are  substandard  if  wage 
rates  and  work  opportunities  permit  them  to  earn 
what  they  expected  to. 

"...  braceros  are  often  aggrieved  by  desultory 
medical  care,  substandard  housing,  hazardous 
transportation,  inferior  and  grossly  overpriced 
food,  and  the  like,  they  are  prepared  to  minimize 
these  grievances  if  they  are  able  to  earn  enough 
money  to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
and  pay  the  debts  contracted  in  the  process  of  com- 
ing to  the  United  States."  (Krainoek,  op.  cit.,  p.  83, 
Nov.  16,  1959.) 

The  theory  seems  supported  by  the  fact  that  since 
1956  the  provision  most  often  alleged  to  have  been 
broken  is  that  relating  to  wages. 

A  third  reason  for  the  wide  incongruity  in  the 
ratio  of  determined  violations  to  complaints  has  been, 
until  recently,  the  attitude  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Congress. 

"We  have  been  going  through  for  years  the 
process  of  getting  understanding  and  getting,  as 
someone  has  indicated  here  earlier,  corrective  com- 
pliance. We  are  at  a  point  now  where  the  program 
itself  cannot  stand  continued  violation.  It  is  hurt- 
ing the  90  per  cent  that  are  trying  to  do  what  is 
right  by  the  bracero  and  by  the  agencies  of  the 
government  that  are  responsible  for  certain  seg- 
ments of  this  program."  (Brockway,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
245-6,  Nov.  17,  1959.) 

The  obviously  inadequate  compliance  staff  furnished 
BES,  particularly  prior  to  1958,  is  a  dramatic  in- 
stance of  this  "go  slow"  approach. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  benefits  of  effective  com- 
pliance enforcement  to  the  Mexican  National  is  the 
paATuent  of  wages,  etc.,  owed  the  worker  as  a  result 
of  field  investigations  and  payroll  inspections.  Most 
of  the  collections  indicated  in  Figure  60  are  cleared 
through  the  Region  X  office  of  BES  and  sent  to 
workers  who  have  already  returned  to  Mexico.  In- 
complete data  is  given  of  the  amount  of  money  owed 
which  was  paid  directly  to  braceros  still  in  the  coun- 
try under  contract. 

The  total  recorded  employer  payments  to  Mexican 
Nationals  in  Region  X  in  1960  as  a  result  of  compli- 
ance activities  were  slightly  over  $135,000.  Since  1956, 
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FIGURE   60 

Mexican  National  Program— Value  of  Employers'  Checks  * 

Handled  by  Region  X  Office,  BES— 1956-1960 


Collections  Effected  by: 


Complaint  Investigations - 

Wages'!  TranrponaWon"a"nd  Su"bsiite"nc"^vito         Empioyer  Settle- 

ments 

Compensation  Checks "' 

Total  Value  Handled  by  Regional  Office yir'""ir  T^"' 

Money  Paid  Directly  to  Workers  re  Investigations  and  PayroU  In- 
spections         -  IT"  "I 

Total  Recorded  Payments  Resulting  from  Compliance  Activity 


1956 


S21.222.74 
27,971.72 

35,386.21 

$84,580.67 

NA 
$84,580.67 


1957 


$12,786.81 
43,597.52 

47,195.07 

$103,579.40 

NA 
$103,579.40 


1958 


$18,684.29 
19,108.92 

61,429.99 

$99,223.20 

24,130.80 
$123,354.18 


1959 


$12,216.18 
21,728.51 

69,006.13 

209.05 

$103,219.87 

31.943.11 
$135,162.98 


1960 


$22,744.97 
23,812.26 

81,549.69 

$128,106.92 

7,119.66 
$135,226.58 


^Z:«rvtn  note,  these  clieoks  sent  to  Me*an.Na.lo„a^^^^^^^  No  complete  record  .ept  of  adaitlonal  wa.es  paid  volun, 

when  piece  rates  faUcd  to  produce  an  hourly  rate  in  accordance  with  BEb  wage  poiTO. 
SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  56. 


arily.   to  workers 


when    $84,500    was    recouped    for    the    workers,    the 
amount  of  these  payments  has  increased  by  60  per 

cent.  .       ,  ,    J 

In  summary,  until  1958  in  California  there  had 
been  inadequate  protection  of  the  rights  of  both 
American  and  Mexican  farm  workers  in  the  operation 
of  the  Mexican  National  program  occasioned  primar- 
ily by  a  lack  of  field  staff  for  compliance  enforcement. 
The  shortage  of  staff  also  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  majority  of  employers  of  braceros  who  met 
fully  the  requirements  of  the  program.  Since  19.j8,  the 
significant  increase  in  compliance  activity  and  the 
lower  rate  of  violations  clearly  indicate  that  Avith 
more  enforcement  personnel  and  with  the  increasing 
cooperation  of  employers  and  users,  the  program  can 
be  operated  within  its  existing  provisions. 

ESTIMATING  LABOR  SHORTAGES 

Estimating  accurately  the  seasonal  farm  labor  de- 
mands of  California's  agriculture  is  the  second  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  administration   of  the   iMexican 
National  program.  As  previously  related,  the  Farm 
Placement  Services'  offices  of  the  State  Department 
of  Emplovment  prepare  a  preseason  farm  labor  mar- 
ket report  for  each  of  the  State's  six  agricultural  re- 
porting areas  for  the  periods  of  the  greatest   crop 
activities.  This  report,  ES-229,  covers  the  expected 
acreage  and  production,  past  employment,  and  esti- 
mated future  labor  demands,  supplies,  and  shortages ; 
it  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  establishes  the  maximum  number  of  braceros 
that  can  be  employed  in  each  area.  An  example  of 
ES-229  appears  in  Appendix  G  as  Exhibit  11,  page  301. 
Much  criticism  of  the  validity  of  the  labor  short- 
ages manifested  by  ES-229  has  been  raised  both  by 
growers  and  representatives  of  organized  labor.  Some 
farmers  who  depend  on  the  timely  arrival  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Mexican  workers  have  maintained 
that  the  Department  of  Employment,  at  times,  places 
too  much  reliance  upon  their  paper  estimates  of  the 


farm  labor  market  and  not  enough  on  the  growers' 
word  that  shortages  of  domestic  workers  exist. 

"I  don't  think  that  we  could  have  asked  for  any 
better  cooperation  than  we  received  from  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  after  we  made  them  aware  of 
the  shortage  that  existed.  .  .  ."  (Veneman,  op.  cit., 
p.  181,  Nov.  17,  1959,  emphasis  added.) 
Another  crower  complaint  is  directed  at  the  in- 
adequate training  of  personnel  in  the  Farm  Placement 
offices. 

"(There  is)  the  need  for  technically -trained 
people  who  know  the  agricultural  problem,  the 
variety  of  crops,  the  multitude  of  crops,  in  order 
to  search  out  the  workers.  ..."  (Miller,  op.  cit., 
p.  76,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 

A  third  complaint  from  growers  is  related  to  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  department's  labor  market 
estimates. 

"We   need  more  accurate  forecasting  of  labor 
supplv    and    demand.   ..."     (Moody.    Glen    A., 
farmer,  Kern  County,  p.  166,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 
The  general  tenor  of  the  sporadic  discontent  about 
the  Sta^e  Employment  Department's  estimates  of  la- 
bor shortages  expressed  by  bracero  users  is  that  too 
often  and  too  late  too  few  Mexican  workers  are  au- 
thorized. Representatives  of  organized  labor,  however, 
have  been  fervent  in  their  general  criticisms  of  such 
estimates  because,  it  is  maintained,  they  have  led  to 
an  over-certification  of  braceros. 

"...  Mexican  Nationals  have  been   over-certi- 
fied   '    .  in    almost    every    California    crop    area 
which  uses  this  form  of  labor  to  any  appreciable 
extent."  (Krainock,  op.  cit.,  p.  82,  Nov.  16,  1960.) 
One  reason  cited  by  union  officials  for  the  over- 
certification  of  braceros  was  that  the  preseason  labor 
reports  were  based  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the 
growers'    invariably    overstated    claims    as    to   labor 
needs. 
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"Although  Public  Law  78  specifically  requires 
under  Section  503  that  consultations  be  had  with 
representatives  of  the  workers  to  determine  whether 
domestic  workers  are  available  and  whether  the 
employment  of  braceros  would  adversely  affect 
domestic  workers,  prior  to  this  year  no  such  con- 
sultations were  ever  held."  (Knowles,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
307-8,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  local  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Employment,  questioned 
by  growers,  has  been  attacked  similarly  by  union 
officials. 

"One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  the  depart- 
ment 's  present  procedure  lies  in  the  estimates  which 
are  made  periodically  concerning  farm  labor  needs 
and  resources.  ...  At  the  present  time,  these  sta- 
tistical exercises  are  carried  out  by  local  offices  of 
the  Farm  Placement  Service,  which  often  fail  in 
their  ta.sk  for  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  local  FPS  representatives  are  subject 
to  powerful  local  pressures,  usually  from  grower 
interests;  (2)  these  representatives,  having  many 
other  duties,  are  not  able  to  spend  the  time  which 
would  be  required  for  careful  assessment  of  farm 
labor  market  conditions;  and  (3)  they  are  almost 
totally  unqualified  to  carry  out  a  technical  opera- 
tion, such  as  the  drawing  of  a  random  sample,  con- 
struction of  a  questionnaire,  or  interviewing  of 
farm  labor  informants."  (Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  414, 
Jan.  28,  1960.) 

The  department  itself  admits  to  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  labor  shortages. 

"It  is  a  real  problem  to  be  certain  that  you  have 
advanced  estimates  which  are  reliable,  such  as  how 
much  labor  will  be  needed  and  when  it  will  be 
needed  and  how  much  labor  will  be  available  to 
meet  that  need."  (Roche,  op.  cit.,  p.  229,  Nov.  17, 
1959.) 

The  root  of  the  department's  problem  lies  in 
accurately  determining  the  minimum  number  of 
braceros  needed  to  avoid  an  overcertification  which 
would  injure  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  farm 
workers  and  to  simultaneously  avoid  an  undercertifi- 
cation  which  would  jeopardize  the  growers.  Since  mid- 
1959  the  department  has  moved  on  several  fronts  to 
more  equitably  balance  the  demands  upon  it.  A  com- 
plete review  of  the  farm  labor  market  reporting  sys- 
tem was  undertaken  in  1959  with  several  streamlining 
and  accuracy-improving  steps  taken,  including  revi- 
sions of  productivity  data,  altering  the  scope  covered 
by  the  basic  ES-229  report  from  an  arbitrary  six- 
month  period  to  one  which  parallels  the  work  activity 
and  growing  seasons  in  each  reporting  area,  and  con- 
sulting with  representatives  of  farm  workers  as  well 
as  farmers. 


One  additional  check  has  been  provided  which  re- 
quires the  user  of  braceros  (not  just  the  employer, 
who,  in  most  instances  in  California,  is  not  the  farmer 
but  a  farm  labor  association)  to  physically  come  to 
the  local  Farm  Placement  Service  office  when  he 
places  an  order  for  braceros.  This  usually  takes  place 
about  ten  days  before  the  date  of  alleged  need,  giving 
the  department  the  opportunity  to  re-evaluate  the 
labor  market  as  the  period  of  labor  demand  develops 
and  to  compensate  for  any  unsatisfactory  preseason 
estimates.  Moreover,  the  department  has  been  less  re- 
luctant in  withdrawing  the  authorization  to  use  bra- 
ceros who  are  already  at  work  in  instances  when  sud- 
den and  unexpected  sources  of  domestic  farm  workers 
arise. 

Basically,  however,  the  preseason  farm  labor  mar- 
ket report  is,  as  Dr.  George  Roche,  Chief  of  the  Em- 
ployment Department's  Bureau  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, said,  "at  best  speculation  into  the  future  and 
it  has  very  real  problems  as  any  speculation  is  going 
to  have  ..."  (p.  230,  Nov.  17,  1960).  In  spite  of  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  accuracj^  for  estimating  labor 
shortages,  and  thus  more  adequately  protect  the 
grower,  the  domestic  farm  workers,  and  the  braeero, 
the  State  Department  of  Employment  is  still  strug- 
gling under  the  innate  difficulties  detailed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Chapter  III  which  so  aptly  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  mercurial  problem"  of  assessing 
farm  labor  demands  and  supplies. 

ESTIMATING  PREVAILING  WAGE  RATES 

The  framers  of  Public  Law  78  were  faced  with  a 
problem  concerning  which  they  believed  a  solution 
was  practicable.  The  problem  was  how  to  temporarily 
import  Mexican  farm  workers  to  meet  shortages  of 
seasonal  farm  laborers  without  an  adverse  effect  to 
the  wages  of  domestic  agricultural  workers  and  to 
obviate  any  temptations  to  take  advantage  of  the  Mex- 
ican workers  themselves  in  the  establishment  of  their 
wages.  A  part  of  the  solution  was  the  concept  of  the 
prevailing  wage  whereby  braceros  would  be  paid  no 
less  than  the  domestic  workers  employed  in  the  same 
job  in  the  same  area.  This  solution  was  embodied  in 
Section  503  of  PL  78 : 

"No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  employment  in  any  area  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined  and  certified 
that  ...  (2)  the  employment  of  such  workers  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  domestic  agricultural  workers  similarly  em- 
ployed. ...  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  section,  provision  shall  be  made  for 
consultation  with  agricultural  employers  and  work- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  facts  relevant  to 
the  supply  of  domestic  farm  workers  and  the  wages 
paid  such  workers  engaged  in  similar  employ- 
ment. ..." 
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The  task  of  supplying  data  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  his  use  in  determining:  prevailing  wage 
rates  for  each  activity  in  each  agricultural  area  was 
delegated  to  the  State  Department  of  Employment 
under  the  Federal-State  Agreement  (Appendix  G, 
Exhibit  3,  page  280). 

Although  conceptually  the  prevailing  wage  ap- 
peared to  be  an  equitable  and  convenient  method 
of  ensuring  the  protection  of  domestic  and  Mexican 
farm  laborers,  in  practice  it  has  been  virtually  any- 
thing but  just,  easily  administered,  or  understood. 
Because  of  the  misunderstanding  concerning  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  and  farm  wage  rate  surveys,  they  will 
be  examined  in  some  detail. 

An  agricultural  wage  survey  provides  wage  infor- 
mation needed  bv  the  Department  of  Labor  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  the  laws,  agreements, 
and  regulations  governing  the  use  of  Mexican  Na- 
tionals in  agriculture.  The  survey  is  conducted  by  the 
California  Department  of  Employment,  which  asks 
farmers  what  wage  rates  they  are  actually  paying 
their  domestic  employees  on  the  day  of  the  survey  and 
employees  are  solicited  as  to  the  wages  they  receive. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  then  makes  a  determination 
of  prevailing  wage  rates  on  the  basis  of  these  data. 
This  is  published  in  order  to  inform  growers  using 
foreign  contract  labor  of  the  minimum  wages  they 
must"  pay  under  the  International  Agreement  and 
their  contracts  with  the  individual  foreign  workers. 
The  initial  wage  survey  for  an  activity  m  which 
the  use  of  foreign  contract  labor  is  anticipated  is 
made  as  early  as  possible  after  the  start  of  that  ac- 
tivity. Subsequent  wage  surveys  are  made  in  the  same 
activity  during  the  season  if  there  are  indications  the 
wage  rate  may  have  changed. 

Each  survey  covers  a  "crop-wage  area"  and  ap- 
plies only  to  that  area.  This  area  is  often  a  county, 
but  the  labor  market,  crop  characteristics,  wage  pat- 
terns, topographical  characteristics,  climate  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements  are  all  considered  in  estab- 
lishing crop-wage  areas. 

Kepresentative  growers  employing  domestic  workers 
in  the  crop-wage  area  are  interviewed  by  Farm  Place- 
ment field  stafE.35  Representativeness  is  sought  by 
including  the  wage  rates  of  domestic  workers  from 
small,  medium,  and  large  farms;  from  farms  with 
different  qualities  of  the  crop ;  from  farms  which  use 
Nationals  and  from  farms  which  do  not;  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  crop-wage  area.  The  collection  of  data 
is  not  limited  to  growers  using  the  employment  serv- 
ice. The  interviewer  secures  the  wage  rates  of  domes- 
tic workers  who  work  at  the  same  tasks  at  which  eon- 
tract  foreign  workers  are  employed  in  the  area.  A 
proportion  of  the  domestic  workers  sampled  is  also 
interviewed,  to  verify  that  they  receive  the  rates  re- 
ported by  their  employer. 

ssc^rm  waire  rate  surveys  and  determination  of  the  prevailing 
w^gl  rites  In  areas  or  crop  activities  dominated  by. Mexican 
Nttionll  workers  is  discussed  in  ■•Dominated  Areas  ,  p.  102. 


The  wage  rate  data  are  analyzed  by  the  Farm  Place- 
ment staff  and  a  report  is  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  instructions.  All  com- 
parable rates  are  grouped,  and  for  each  grouping  the 
single  rate  paid  to  40  per  cent  or  more  of  the  workers 
is  identified  as  the  prevailing  rate.  If  no  wage  rate  is 
received  by  40  per  cent  of  the  workers,  then  the  range 
of  wage  rates  received  by  the  highest  paid  one-half  of 
the  workers  is  identified  as  the  prevailing  range  of 
rates. 

If  the  wage  pattern  discloses  that  the  use  of  con- 
tract foreign  workers  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
wage  rates  offered  to  domestic  workers,  the  Employ- 
ment Department  does  not  make  a  wage  finding  but 
calls  the  adverse  effect  to  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  appropriate  action. 

The  Department  of  Employment  publishes  a  Notice 
of  Wage  Finding  which  sets  out  the  rate  or  range 
found  to  prevail  in  the  crop  activity.  This  notice  is 
sent  to  affected  farm  labor  associations  and  immigra- 
tion authorities,  and  copies  are  posted  in  Department 
of  Employment  local  offices,  in  post  offices,  in  county 
court  houses,  and  in  agricultural  extension  service 
offices.  Copies  of  the  wage  survey  and  the  Notice  of 
"Wage  Finding  are  also  sent  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Upon  receipt,  the  Department  of 
Labor  reviews  the  survey  and  finding  and  confirms  or 
modifies  the  finding  by  issuing  a  wage  determination. 
Neither  the  State  Department  of  Employment  nor 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  can  set  or  fix  farm 
wao'es  or  wage  rates  under  the  Mexican  National  pro- 
gram. They  are  authorized  only  to  discover  what  the 
employers  themselves  are  in  fact  paying. 

There  are  two  partial  exceptions  to  this  general 
policy :  First,  that  users  of  Mexican  workers  may  not 
employ  braceros  at  an  hourly  rate  less  than  that  of- 
fered in  the  previous  year  for  the  same  work.  The 
onlv  theoretical  justification  in  an  employer's  reduc- 
ing the  wage  rate  would  be  that  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  labor  lessened  competition  for  workers,  i 
Since!  a  priori,  Mexican  Nationals  are  used  only  in 
labor  shortage  situations,  there  is  no  justification  for 
reducing  hourly  wage  rates.  There  is,  however,  no  re- 
quirement, even  though  an  employer  faces  a  contin- 
uing labor  shortage,  that  he  raise  the  hourly  wage  in 
order  to  become  more  competitive.  Piece  rates,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  lowered  from  those  paid  previously 
by  a  user  if  he  can  establish  that  the  earnings  of  his 
braceros  on  an  hourly  basis  do  not  sink  below  the 
level  of  earnings  of  the  previous  season.^'s  similarly, 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  can  require  that 
a  piece  rate  be  increased  so  that  earnings  remain  at 
the  level  established  during  the  preceding  season. 

The  second  partial  exception  is  that  braceros  work- 
ing in  any  activity  must  be  paid  a  minimum  of  $0.50 

38  Technically  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  requires  that 
the  Average  hourly  earnings  of  each  crew  of  braceros  paid 
on  a  pfece^rate  basis  must  equal,  every  two  weeks  the  pre- 
vailing hourly  wage  found  for  the  activity  in  that  area. 
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per  hour.  This  figure  has  beeu  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  that  representing  livincr  needs  as 
authorized  by  Article  15  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agree- 
ment.^' 

One  of  the  most  damaging  effects  of  the  prevailing 
wage  concept  and  the  method  bj'  which  it  must  be 
administered  is  the  tendency  to  staticize  wage  rates, 
particularly  in  areas  or  crop  activities  employing  a 
preponderance  of  braceros.  As  emphasized  above, 
neither  the  Departments  of  Labor  nor  Emploj-ment 
have  any  statutory  authority  to  require  growers  to 
raise  wage  rates  above  the  level  at  which  Mexican 
workers  were  initially  employed.  Yet  braceros  must 
not  be  used  unless  there  is  a  deficient  supply  of  farm 
laborers.  Thus  it  is  entirely  feasible  in  a  continuing 
labor  shortage  situation  that  neither  competition  for 
labor  drives  the  wage  level  up  nor  the  nonavailability 
of  labor  decreases  demands.  The  prevailing  wage  it- 
self does  not  cause  the  static  wage  situation.  It  does 
permit,  however,  farmers  who  use  braceros  exten- 
sively to  freeze  the  level  of  wages.  Although  domestic 
farm  laborers  find  the  demand  for  their  services 
greater  than  the  supply,  no  benefits  of  this  situation 
accrue  to  them  in  the  form  of  increased  wages.  Be- 
cause wages  paid  to  the  domestics  do  not  increase, 
there  is  no  impellent  to  raise  the  Mexican  workers' 
wage  rates.  And  because  the  braeero-using  grower  is 
enabled  in  this  fashion  to  maintain  absolute  control 
over  much  of  his  labor  costs,  costs  which  are  vastly 
important  in  California's  agriculture,  as  discussed  on 
page  33,  et  seq.,  he  is  in  a  siiperior  economic  posi- 
tion over  growers  of  the  same  crop  in  other  areas  who 
do  not  or  cannot  employ  Mexican  Nationals.  Thus  the 
incentives  to  such  growers  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  are,  needless  to  say,  great. 

The  most  striking  example  in  California  of  the  un- 
natural equilibrium  maintained  between  farm  labor 
supply  and  demand  by  the  administration  of  a  pre- 
vailing wage  in  the  Mexican  National  program  is  Im- 
perial County.  From  1951  until  November  27,  1959 
the  hourly  wage  rate  offered  by  Imperial  County 
growers  in  virtually  every  crop  activity  in  which 
Mexican  Nationals  were  employed  remained  station- 
ary at  $.70  per  hour."*  The  hourl.y  farm  wage  rate 
for  all  of  California,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  from 
$.96  during  the  first  quarter  of  1951  to  $1.20  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1959.39  On  November  23,  1959,  a  let- 
ter was  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
Farmers'  Association  by  the  association's  manager 
I  advising  them  that  "...  since  the  prevailing  wage 
for  Mexican  Nationals,  in  Imperial  County,  has  re- 
mained at  seventy  cents  per  hour  for  some  years" 

''  Material  on  wage  rate  surveys  and  the  determination  of  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  drawn  primarily  from  the  prepared  statement 
and  testimony  of  Dr.  George  S.  Roche,  Chief  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  and  Albert  B.  Tieburg,  Chief,  Division  of 
Public  Employment  OfBces  and  Benefit  Pajiuents,  California 
State  Department  of  Emploj-ment,  pp.  178-1S4,  Jan.  27.  1960. 

=*  Source :  Exhibit  7  of  material  submitted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  EmplojTnent,  p.  4-D,  Jan.  15.  1960. 

=» Source:  Exhibit  J  of  material  submitted  bv  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment,  pp.  65-8,  Dec.  15,  1960. 


that  effective  November  27,  the  prevailing  hourly 
wage  would  be  raised  to  $.75  per  hour  (p.  149,  Jan. 
15,1960). 

Figure  61  demonstrates  the  static  wage  situation 
for  five  different  crop  activities  in  Imperial  County 
as  compared  to  the  reaction  of  wage  rates  in  other 
counties  producing  large  volumes  of  the  same  crops 
as  they  react  to  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  farm 
labor. 

The  increase  to  $.75  per  hour  was  initially  noted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Employment  in  its 
Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report  (ES-881-A)  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  which  showed  a  $.70-$. 75  spread  for  the  most 
common  hourly  wage  for  every  crop  activity  in  Im- 
perial County  except  alfalfa  hay  harvest.  Two  weeks 
later,  on  December  12,  1959,  the  ES-881-A  report 
indicated  for  the  first  time  a  straight  hourly  wage 
of  $.75.  By  similar  association  action  in  the  fall 
of  1960,  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  in  Imperial 
Coimty  was  raised  to  $.85.  The  ES-881-A  report  of 
October  15  indicated  this  increase  initially  for  some 
activities,  and  the  following  week  the  wage  for  all 
jobs  paid  by  the  hour,  with  the  exception  of  alfalfa 
hay  harvest,  was  $.85  per  hour. 

The  Imperial  VaUey  Farmers'  Association  is  the 
second  largest  farm  labor  association  in  Region  X, 
California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona,  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  member-users,  1,255  in  1959,  and  the 
largest  as  measured  by  the  total  number  of  braceros 
employed,  30,029  during  the  same  year.""'  By  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  prevail- 
ing wage  provision  of  the  Mexican  National  program, 
this  association  and  other  employers  of  braceros  have 
been  able  to  effectively  freeze  wages  in  the  face  of 
continuing  labor  shortage  situations. 

The  prevailing  wage  requirement  is  not  an  easily 
administered  method  of  ensuring  the  protection  of 
domestic  and  Mexican  National  farm  workers.  The 
great  variety  of  commercial  crops  grown  in  California 
and  the  heterogeneity  of  wage  rates  pose  the  mo.st 
difficult  of  problems  in  its  execution.  The  number  of 
crop  activities  and  prevailing  wage  rates  reported  in 
the  State  Department  of  Employment's  Weekly  Farm 
Labor  Report  (ES-881-A)  varied  in  1960  from  148 
for  the  week  ending  January  23  to  316  as  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  In  order  to  obtain  this  information  the  Depart- 
ment of  EmplojTnent  made  311  formal  wage  surveys 
in  the  first  11  months  of  1960  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  published  259  official  prevailing  wage 
determinations.  During  the  previous  year,  1959,  410 
wage  surveys  and  113  determinations  were  necessi- 
tated in  administering  the  prevailing  wage  require- 
ment (Roche,  op.  cit.,  p.  78,  Dee.  15, 1960). 

"Due  to  the  great  lack  of  uniformity  of  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  in  a  state  as  large  as  California  and 


'°  Source  :  Annual  Report,  Region  X,  Agricultural  Foreign  Labor 
Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  tJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  1959,  Table  3. 
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FIGURE   61 

Mexican  National  Program-Prevailing  Wage  Rates  Paid  in  Imperial  County  Compared  With  Other  California 
Counties  Producing  Same  Crops  m  Large  Volume,  1 954-1 93^ 

COTTON,  CHOP-HOE  


Imperial 

Riverside  (East) 

Major  Producing  Counties 

Year 

Fresno 

Kern 

Kings 

Tulare 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

.70/hr. 

.70/hr. 
4.00/acre 

.70-.80/hr. 

.70/hr. 

.70/hr. 

.70-.75/hr. 

3.00/acre 

.70/hr. 
3.00/acre 

.75/hr. 

.75/hr. 

.75/hr. 

.80/hr. 
3.00/acre 

.7S-.80/hr. 
.85-1.00/hr. 

.85-1.00/hr. 

.75-.95/hr. 

.75-.90/hr. 

.83-1.00/hr. 
6.00-9.00/acre 

.70-.90/hr. 
.90-1.00/hr. 

.90-1.00/hr. 
.85-.95/hr. 
.90/hr. 
.90/hr. 

.80-.85/hr. 
.85-.95/hr. 

.90/hr. 
.85-.90/hr. 
.85-.90/hr. 
.90-1.00/hr. 

.80-.95/hr. 
.90-.95/hr. 

.90-.95/hr. 
.90-1.00/hr. 
.90-1.00/hr. 
.90-1.00/hr. 

Year 


1954.. 

1955.. 
1956.. 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 


GARLIC,  HARVEST 


: 

Imperial 

Major  Producing  Counties 

Year 

San  Benito 

Santa  Clara 

Monterey 

Kern 

1954                  

.70/hr. 
.30/35#  sack 

.30/40#  hamper,  (white) 
.37/40*  hamper,  (red) 

.70/hr. 
.30/40#  baslcet 

.30/40#  baslcet 
.70-.75/hr. 

.85-.90/hr. 
.20/30#  hamper 

.85-.90/hT. 
.20-.25/30#  hamper 

.85/hr.,  puU 
.25/30f  hamper,  top 

.8S/hr. 

.90/625  ft.  row,  puU 

.25/301  hamper,  top 

.85-.90/hr.,  puU 
.25/301  hamper,  top 

.85/hr.,  puU 

.85/hr. 
.20-.25/hamper,  top 

.85/hr. 
.20-.25/hamper,  top 

.85-.90/hr.,  pull 
.25/30#  hamper,  top 

.85/hr. 

2.00/1200  ft.  row,  pull 

.25/30#  hamper,  top 

.85-.90/hr. 
30.00/acre,  pull 
.25-.30/30;  hamper 

.90/hr.,  pull 
.30/30#  hamper,  pull 

.875/hr. 
.25/hamper,  top 

.875/hr. 
.25/hamper 

.875/hr. 
.35/42i?  sack 

.35/45#  sack 

1956                  .. 

.30/50#  sack 

.30/40  if  basket 

.30/30#  hamper,  top 

LETTUCE,  HARVEST 


Imperial 


.70/hr. 
.16/carton(2  doz.) 


.70/hr. 
.16/carton(2  doz.) 

.70/hr. 

.16-.26/carton 
(2  doz.) 


.70/hr. 


.70/hr. 


.70-.75/hr. 


Riverside  (East) 


.70/hr. 

.18/carton 

.30/crate 

.70/hr. 
.75/hr. 

.75/hr. 

.75/hr. 

.75/hr. 


Major  Producing  Counties 


Alameda 


.90-1.00/lir. 
.90-1.00/hr. 

1.00/hr. 

1.00/hr. 

l.OO/hr. 


Contra  Costa 


Monterey 


.875/hr. 


.875/hr. 


.90/hr. 


l.OO/hr. 


.875/hr. 
.le/SSif  crate 


.875/hr. 


.875/hr. 

.17-.175/33#  carton 
.30/701  carton 

.875/hr. 

.I75-.25/35#  carton 
.30/701  crate 

.875/hr. 

.18/carton 

.35-.47/crate 

.90/hr. 

.18-.35/carton 

.35-.47/crate 


Stanislaus 


.90/hr. 
.90/hr. 
1.00/hr. 
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FIGURE  61-Continued 

Mexican  National  Program — Prevailing  Wage  Rates  Paid  in  Imperial  CountyCompared  With  Other  California 
Counties  Producing  Same  Crops  in  Large  Volume,  1954-1959 

SUGAR  BEET,  THIN-HOE 


Imperial 

Major  Producing  Counties 

Year 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Alameda 

Sacramento 

1954..^     

.70Ar. 
.70/hr. 
.70/hr. 
.70/hr. 
.70/hr. 
.70/hr. 

.80/hr. 
14.00/acre 

.80/hr. 
16.00-18.00/acre 

.80/hr. 
17.00-18.00/acre 

17.00-20.00/aore 
18.00-20.00/acre 
18.00/acre 

.85/hr. 
12.00-15.00/acre 

.85-1.00/hr. 
12.00-15.00/acre 

.85-1.00  Ar. 
12.00-16.00/acre 

.85  Ar. 
16.00/acre 

.85-.90/hr. 

.90  Ar. 
20.00-25.00/acre 

.83-90/hr. 
13.00/acre 

.90-1.00/hr. 
17.00/aore 

.90/hr. 
15.00/acre 

15.00-16.00/acre 

l.OO/hr. 
15.00-20.00/acre 

l.OO/hr. 

.80-.85/hr. 

1953                        

11.00-13.00/acre 
.85-.90/hr. 

1956           

.85-.90/hr. 

1957 -   --     - 

.85-.90/hr. 

1958                            

12.00/acre 
.90/hr. 

1959           

.90/hr. 

18.00/acre 

16.00/acre 

TOMATO  (Market), 

PICK-PACK 

Imperial 

Riverside  (East) 

Major  Producing  Counties 

Year 

Orange 

Santa  Barbara 

Merced 

Tulare 

1954 

.70/hr. 

.70/hr. 

.70/hr. 

.70Ar. 
.70/hr. 

.70-.75/hr. 

.70/hr. 

.70/hr. 

.75/hr. 

.75/hr. 
.75/hr. 

.7.5-1.00/hr. 
.15/20#  box 

.80/hr. 

.80  Ar. 

.80/hr. 

.80-.85/hr. 
.80-1.00/hr. 

.85-1.00/hr. 

.80/hr. 
.10-.12AOX 

.80/hr. 
.10-.12AOX 

.80-.85/hr. 
.10-.12AOX 

.10-.12AOX 

l.OO/hr. 
.10-.12/23-28i?  box 

l.OO/hr. 
.10-.12/23-28if  box 

.85/hr. 

.85-.90/hr. 

.90-1.00/hr. 

.90/hr. 
.90/hr. 

.90/hr. 

.90-1.00/hr. 

.90-1.00/hr. 

.95-1.00/hr. 

l.OO/hr. 
l.OO/hr. 

l.OO/hr. 

1955                        

1956          - -    -  — 

19.57      

1958      

1959 

SOimCES:  CaUfornia    State   Department    of   Employment.    Wage   Findings.   DE   3258C.  Weekly  Reports.  DE  S81,  and  Forms  ES-366,  Local  Office  Authorization  to  Contract 
Mexican  National  Worlters. 


-with  such  seasonal  and  diversified  crops,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  establish  what  should  be  determined  as 
the  prevailing  wage.  This  leaves  such  a  determina- 
tion of  the  prevailing  wage  open  to  question,  the 
criticism  that  it  is  unfair,  and  the  allegation  that  it 
is  even  'rigged'."  (Carr,  John  E.,  former  Director, 
State  Department  of  Employment;  Director,  State 
Department  of  Finance,  p.  10,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 
The  questions,  criticisms,  and  allegations  emanating 
from  both  the  grower  and  labor  camps  regarding  the 
accuracy  of  wage  rate  surveys  and  findings  are  fairly 
common. 

Eegarding  a  crew  of  domestic  workers  who  had 
been  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  for  the  harvesting  of 
lettuce  in  Imperial  County  in  1959,  Francisco 
Olivares,   a   Spanish-speaking    domestic   agricultural 


worker  from  Imperial  County,  submitted  a  statement 
in  which  he  answers  questions  posed  by  Clive  Knowles 
of  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of  America ; 

"Question:  Have  you  been  working  this  season 
in  Imperial  VaUey  in  lettuce  ? 

"Answer:  Yes,  we  are  working  in  the  lettuce 


now. 


'  Question :  Do  you  work  by  the  hour  or  do  you 
work  by  piece  rate? 

"Answer:  We  are  paid  by  piece  rate. 

' '  Question :  What  do  they  pay  you  per  box  ? 

"Answer:  The  first  cutting  the  trimming  and 
packing  is  19^  per  box.  The  second  cutting  or  last 
cuttings,  we  are  paid  21^  a  box.  .  .  . 

"Question:  With  good  lettuce  how  much  do  you 
average  per  hour  for  pay? 
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"Answer:  "With  good  lettuce,  we  average  about 
$2.00  an  hour. 

"Question:  Are  the  braeeros  paid  piece  rate  for 
packing  lettuce  in  Imperial  Valley  ? 

"Answer:  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not  paid 
piece  rate.  .  .  ."  (Pp.  283-4,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

Mr.  Knowles  added : 

"The  records  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  do 
not  show  that  for  the  years  1957,  1958,  or  1959,  a 
piece  rate  was  paid  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  It  is 
only  for  packing  lettuce.  All  their  records  show  is 
that  a  rate  of  75(}  an  hour  was  paid.  The  reason  for 
that,  I  was  told,  is  that  it  is  a  dominated  area,  and 
for  this  reason,  they  do  not  have  a  survey  of  what 
the  domestic  workers  doing  piecework  were  get- 
ting." (P.  288,  Jan.  27,  19G0.)  (See  Figure  61, 
page  100.) 

Kalph  Bunje,  Manager  of  the  California  Canning 
Peach  Association,  described  the  difficulty  arising 
over  the  prevailing  wage  rate  for  picking  in  Yuba- 
Sutter  Counties  in  1960  caused  by  fact  finding  prob- 
lems during  the  wage  survey. 

"It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  certain  findings 
with  respect  to  wage  rates  give  little  consideration 
to  the  various  methods  of  harvest  that  were  in  ef- 
fect. As  a  result  of  either  a  determination  to  ignore 
the  facts  surrounding  the  harvest,  or  else  because 
of  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  this  matter,  the 
Department  of  Employment  was  able  to  enforce 
wage  rates  that  were  inconsistent  with  the  actual 
situation.  I  have  reference  in  particular  to  the  dif- 
ference in  rate  between  selective  picking  and  non- 
selective picking.  The  Department  of  Employment, 
we  understand,  made  findings  that  tended  to  bulk 
selective  picking  rates  with  non-selective  picking 
rates  and  thus  forced  the  growers  who  were  at- 
tempting to  pick  fruit  on  a  non-selective  basis 
where  the  sorting  was  done  at  a  central  station 
with  those  growers  where  the  sorting  was  done  by 
the  picker  in  the  field.  Under  this  kind  of  an  arbi- 
trary action  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  Federal 
ofiicials — whether  predetermined  or  by  accident— 
we  find  the  growers'  costs  are  unreasonably  influ- 
enced." (P.  224,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 

In  order  to  simplify  administratively  the  farm 
wage  rate  survey  process,  the  State  Department  of 
Employment  requested,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  granted,  a  temporary  discontinuance  of  formal 
wage  surveys  when  fewer  than  50  Mexican  workers 
are  employed  in  a  given  crop  activity  (Roche,  op.  cit., 
pp.  77-81,  Dec.  15,  1960).  The  data  needed  for  a  de- 
termination of  the  prevailing  wage,  rather  than  being 
based  on  field  interviews,  are  to  be  secured  through 
the  use  of  filed  orders  from  employers  for  domestic 
workers  which  indicate  wage  rates  and  other  sources 


already  on  hand  in  the  local  Farm  Placement  Service 
offices.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  1960,  40  wage 
surveys  were  made  involving  crop  activities  in  which 
no  more  than  40  braeeros  were  used  during  peak 
employment  and  105  surveys  were  made  involving  in 
each  case  no  more  than  100  braeeros  at  peak.  Should 
this  test  determine  that  sufficient  protection  is  af- 
forded domestic  and  Mexican  workers,  the  Employ- 
ment Department's  survey  workload  could  be  reduced 
someplace  between  15  to  30  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  the  State  Department  of  Employment 
has  initiated  a  basic  training  course  for  its  farm 
placement  staff  and  has  increased  the  emphasis  on  its 
in-service  training  program  specifically  in  the  wage 
survey  and  farm  labor  market  reporting  areas. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts  to  improve  the  equity  and 
ease  with  which  the  prevailing  wage  rate  require- 
ment is  administered,  it  remains  and  will  remain 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  administer  in  a  way 
which  affords  adequate  protection  for  both  domestic 
and  Mexican  National  farm  workers. 

DOMINATED  AREAS 

The  principal  administrative  problem  caused  by 
the  "dominated  area"  or  the  "dominated  activity" 
in  the  operation  of  the  Mexican  National  program  is, 
as  yet,  unsolved.  Simply  stated  it  is  the  problem  of 
how  to  determine  the  prevailing  wage  rates  paid  to 
domestic  workers  Avhen,  in  fact,  there  are  no  such 
workers  in  an  area  or  a  particular  crop  activity,  or 
there  are  too  few  domestics  to  provide  an  adequate 
wage  base  for  a  wage  survey. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  dominated  areas  or 
activities.  The  first  is  that  in  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  braeeros 
interferes  with  the  workings  of  the  laws  of  economics 
in  the  farm  labor  market.  A  discussion  of  this  kind  of 
domination  begins  on  page  114.  The  second  type  is  one 
in  which  there  are  fewer  than  200  domestic  workers  in 
a  crop  activity  or  the  domestic  workers  constitute  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force  involved 
(Roche,  op.  cit.,  p.  63,  Dec.  15,  1960).  Figures  62  and 
63  show  selected  dominated  areas  and  crop  activities 
of  both  types. 

The  range  of  percentages  of  foreign  contract  labor 
of  all  seasonal  labor  in  the  California  counties  speci- 
fied in  Figure  62  for  1959  varies  from  97.2  per  cent 
for  San  Diego  to  28.6  per  cent  for  San  Joaquin.  This 
latter  county  probably  does  not  represent  a  dominated 
area  although  certain  crop  activities,  as  shown  in 
Figure  63  (asparagus  and  tomato  harvests),  in  San 
Joaquin  are  dominated.  For  comparative  purposes, 
Figure  63  also  includes  the  activity  of  peach  harvest 
in  which  foreign  workers  constituted  8.1  per  cent  of 
the  seasonal  labor  force  in  1958. 

Under  Section  503  (2)  of  PL  78  and  Article  15  of 
the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  the  United  States  Sec- 
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FIGURE   62 

Foreign  Contract  Labor  as  a  Percentage  of  All  Seasonal  Labor  Used  on  Farms 
In  Selected  Counties,  1950-1959 


County 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959" 

42.8 
4.0 

ina 

60.5 
0.1 
14.0 

52.4 
17.5 
INA 
65.2 

7.1 
36.4 

9.8 

56.8 
36.6 
INA 
46.2 
8.6 
44.8 
37.3 

45.8 
50.0 
38.3 
59.9 
8.6 
45.2 
35.5 

53.1 
51.1 
35.6 
84.2 
14.4 
47.6 
46.4 

65.3 
53.9 
38.4 
92.7 
25.6 
54.7 
60.8 

76.1 
63,0 
45.2 
92.6 
36.2 
62.1 
68.4 

78.2 
70.0 
50.2 
92.2 
33.2 
60.8 
68.8 

72.4 
67.4 
55.1 
90.3 
28.3 
64.5 
65.3 

80.3 

72.0 

Riverside  (E)                               -- 

51.8 

97.2 

28.6 

67.2 

Yolo 

66.7 

«  Through  October  31. 

INA — Information  not  available. 

SOURCE:  California  Department  of  Employment. 


FIGURE   63 

Foreign  Contract  Labor  as  a  Percentage  of  All  Seasonal 
Labor  Used  in  Selected  Crop  Activities,  1955-1958 


Crop  activity 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Asparagus,  harvest 

39.2 
70.3 
73.7 
9.2 
71.7 
67.3 

54.9 
70.6 
63.4 
14.0 
59.6 
78.9 

62.1 
82.1 
86.0 
11.9 
62.8 
74.8 

56.2 
82.3 

Lettuce,  aU  activities 

Peaches,  harvest 

Sugar  Beets,  thin-hoe 

Tomatoes,  harvest 

60.6 

8.1 

61.9 

73.3 

SOURCE:  California  Department  of  Employment. 

retary  of  Labor  may  authorize  the  employment  of 
Mexican  farm  workers  only  when  such  workers  are 
paid  "...  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  rate 
paid  to  domestic  workers  for  similar  work  at  the  time 
the  work  is  performed  and  in  the  manner  paid  within 
the  area  of  employment,  or  at  the  rate  specified  in  tlie 
work  contract,  whichever  is  higher"  (Art.  15, 
M.L.A.).  In  carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  in  its  Employment  Security 
Program  Letter  #892  of  June  6,  1958,  notified  the 
states  that  wage  rates  equal  to  rates  in  a  nearby  un- 
dominated  area  in  which  similar  work  is  done  should 
be  paid  to  braceros  employed  in  a  dominated  area. 

It  was  apparent  that  if  this  policy  were  imple- 
mented, serious  problems  would  arise. 

"...  a  radical  change  of  wage  levels  in  a  county, 
after  a  decade  of  adjustment  for  the  use  of  foreign 
contract  labor,  could  create  a  financial  crisis  for  the 
growers  involved.  In  addition,  radical  action  taken 
only  in  California  could  adversely  affect  the  com- 
petitive positions  of  the  affected  California  growers 
with  respect  to  the  growers  in  other  states  who  con- 
tinue to  pay  wage  rates  that  are  already  much  lower 
than  those  in  California."  (Eoche,  op.  cit.,  p.  225, 
Nov.  17,  1959.) 

Oral  instructions  were  given  the  states,  therefore, 
by  representatives  of  the  Labor  Department  to  the 
effect  that  actions  relating  to  prevailing  wages  in 
dominated  areas  authorized  by  Letter  #892  be  with- 
held. These  counter-instructions  were  confirmed  in 
writing  under  date  of  November  9,  1959,  and  to  date 


no  method  of  making  a  prevailing  wage  finding  in 
braeero  dominated  areas  has  been  implemented. 

"When  a  crop  activity  is  dominated  but  the  area  is 
not,  the  same  problems  in  a  somewhat  less  difficult 
form  are  present.  A  tentative  solution  here  is  that  the 
braceros  must  be  paid  the  same  rate  as  that  prevailing 
in  a  nearby  area  in  which  the  same  activity  is  found 
not  to  be  dominated.  As  previously  stated,  an  activity 
is  considered  non-dominated  if  25  per  cent  of  all  labor 
is  domestic  or  if  at  least  200  domestic  workers  are  em- 
ployed ill  it. 

".  .  .  It  is  clear  that  the  free  labor  market  on 
which  the  concept  of  a  '  prevailing  wage  rate '  rests 
does  not  exist  in  an  area  or  crop  activity  which 
barely  meets  these  standards,  but  even  this  fragile 
yardstick  has  been  judged  to  be  better  than  none." 
'(Roche,  op.  cit.,  p.  226,  Nov.  17,  1959.) 

The  criticisms  and  alleged  "adverse  effects"  caused 
by  the  unsolved  administrative  problems  concerning 
the  determination  of  a  prevailing  wage  in  dominated 
areas  and  activities  are  many. 

"The  contrast  between  the  frozen  wage  level  for 
ordinary  farm  work  in  Imperial  Valley  and  the  ris- 
ing wage  level  for  unskilled  but  organized  labor 
strongly  suggests  that  the  wage  paid  in  Imperial 
Valley  "to  ordinary  farm  labor  is  an  'administered' 
wage  arrived  at  neither  by  free  operation  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  nor  by  the  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Quite  possibly  the  long  stabilized 
hourly  rate  of  70  cents  may  be  technically  'prevail- 
ing' wage.  However,  the  technical  problem  of  estab- 
lishing a  meaningful  prevailing  rate  in  an  area 
dominated  by  contract  labor  is  clearly  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  Employment  and  is  being 
pondered  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
(p.  225  (Nov.  17,  1959)).  '^NT-iile  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ploj'ment  Security  ponders,  the  number  of  domestic 
farm  workers  declines."  (Harris,  op.  cit.,  p.  120, 
Jan.  15, 1960.) 

Criticisms  and  alleged  "adverse  effects"  are  dis- 
cussed in  full,  however,  later  in  Chapter  4,  beginning 
on  page  114. 
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NUMBERS  OF  MEXICAN  NATIONALS 

Figures  ou  Mexican  Nationals  given  previously 
(Figures  45,  54,  and  55)  relate  merely  to  the  number 
and  percentage  of  braceros  at  work  when  California's 
total  farm  employment  peaked  and  bottomed.  Such 
data,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  maximum 
and  minimum  numbers  or  percentages  of  braceros  em- 
ployed. Due  to  the  extensive  use  of  foreign  workers 
in  winter  vegetable  activities  (December,  January, 
and  February)  and  in  the  canning  tomato  harvest 
(September  and  October),  peak  and  low  employment 
of  Mexican  workers  vary  from  those  for  the  total 
farm  labor  employment.  Figure  64  gives  the  maxi- 
mum, minimum,  and  average  numbers  of  braceros  em- 
ployed in  this  State's  agriculture  since  the  passage  of 
PL  78  in  1951.  These  data  are  comparable  to  that 
given  in  Figure  43,  page  72,  which  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  Mexican  Nationals  used  from  1944  to  1950. 

The  same  trends  noted  previously  relating  to  the 
usage  of  Mexican  National  farm  workers  contracted 
to  California  employers  are  confirmed  by  Figure  64. 
Sharp  increases  in  the  numbers  of  these  foreign 
workers  and  their  proportion  to  both  the  total  and  the 
seasonal  farm  work  forces  occurred  until  1956  and 

FIGURE   64 

Minimum,  Maximum,  and  Average  Employment  of 
Contract  Mexican  Nationals,  1951-1960 


MINIMUM 

MAXIMUM 

AVERAGE  FOR  YEAR 

Percent 

Percent 

of  all 

of  all 

seasonal 

Week 

Mexicans 

Week 

Mexicans 

workers 

workers 

Year 

working 

ending 

working 

ending 

working 

(approx.) 

(approx.) 

1951 

10,800 

1-13 

36,200 

10-13 

18,600 

i% 

12% 

1952 

12,400 

3-15 

39,500 

10-18 

23,000 

5% 

15% 

1953 

17,300 

1-17 

40,000 

10-17 

25,500 

6% 

16% 

1954 

13,500 

1-23 

51,200 

10-2 

28,400 

6% 

17% 

1955 

20,600 

1-22 

77,200 

10-8 

39,900 

8% 

22% 

1956 

26,600 

1-14 

100,800 

9-29 

50,300 

11% 

27% 

1957 

26,200 

2-2 

93,100 

10-5 

51,300 

11% 

28% 

1958 

25,800 

2-15 

92,400 

9-27 

46,600 

10% 

26% 

1959 

27,600 

1-3 

83,000 

9-19 

46,400 

10% 

27% 

1960 

27,300 

3-26 

74,250 

9-24 

41,100 

10% 

26% 

SOURCE:  California  Weekly  Farm  Labor  Reports  by  the  State  Department  of  Em- 
ployment. 


1957.  Since  then,  although  there  has  been  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  maximum  number  of  braceros  used  and 
a  less  severe  drop  in  the  average  employed  during  the 
year,  the  percentage  of  braceros  in  both  the  total  and 
the  seasonal  farm  labor  force  has  stabilized.  Addi- 
tionally, the  minimum  number  of  braceros  used  had 
continued  to  increase,  although  sporadically,  until  the 
early  .spring  of  1961  when,  for  the  first  time  since 
initiation  of  PL  78,  a  sizeable  drop  was  experienced 
(to  18,000  from  27,000  in  1960). 

Figure  65  gives  another  type  of  data — the  total 
number  of  individual  Mexican  workers  under  contract 
to  California  employers  during  each  year  since  1956. 
Although  this  material  was  not  available  for  the  years 
prior  to  1956,  Figure  65  tends  to  support  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  that  the  peak  employment  of  Mexican 
Nationals  took  place  in  1957  in  California,  with  a 
total  of  192,438  braceros  contracted,  and  has  fallen 
off  steadily.  In  1960,  156,075  were  contracted— an  18.9 
per  cent  drop. 

Figure  66  indicates,  for  the  State  as  a  whole  and 
for  each  of  the  agricultural  reporting  areas,  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  number  of  braceros  (approved  ceil- 
ing) and  the  actual  net  semi-monthly  employment  of 
Mexican  workers  from  October  1,  1959  to  April  15, 
1961.  In  most  instances  over  this  time  span  the  num- 
ber of  braceros  employed  is  substantially  below  the 
employment  ceiling.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  for 
the  period  of  two  to  four  weeks,  employment  did  ex- 
ceed the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security's  ceiling 
(e.g.,  Desert  Area  10-1  to  10-31,  1960).  The  ceiling 
figures  have  also  remained  much  less  static  during 
mid-  and  late  1960  than  they  did  during  the  same 
months  of  1959,  which  indicates  a  more  exacting  and 
careful  job  is  currently  being  done  in  assessing  labor 
shortages.  The  differences  between  net  emplojaiient 
and  approved  ceiling  figures  for  the  later  periods  are 
less  than  those  earlier.  This  likewise  suggests  that  a 
more  accurate  job  is  being  done  both  by  the  State 
Department  of  Employment  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Figure  67  is  a  chart  based  on  the  data  given  in 
Figure  66  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 


FIGURE   65 

Total  Yearly  Number  of  Mexican  National  Farm  Workers  Employed,  1956-1960 


Year 

State  Total 

Desert  Area 

South  Coast 

Central  Coast 

North  Coast 

San  Joaquin 
VaUey 

Sacramento 

VaUey  &  N.E. 

Counties 

1956                                            

187,861 
192,438 
184.226 
182,646 
156,075 

49,791 
50,205 
52,227 
45,350 
39,079 

37,064 
37,951 
34,049 
39,430 
37,850 

26,229 
30,619 
28,161 
28,416 
25,911 

1,992 
2,275 
1,947 
1,836 
1,096 

46,222 
45,014 
42,273 
40,247 
30,428 

26,563 

1957         -   - 

1958                                         _     -- 

1959               - -      - 

21,711 

1960 

SOURCE:  "Annual  Reports",  Region  X.  Agricultural  Foreign  Labor  Section,  BES,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  1956-1960. 
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FIGURE   66 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Approved  Ceilings  and  Net  Employment  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Workers,  California, 
Reported  Semi-Monthly,  October  1,  1959  to  April  15,  1961 


Desert 

South 
Coast 

Central 
Coast 

North 
Coast 

San  Joaquin 
Valley 

Sacramento 

VaUey  &  N.E. 

Counties 

Total 
CaUfornia 

Date 

Ap- 
proved 
CeUing 

Net 

Employ. 

ment 

Ap- 
proved 
Ceiling 

Net 
Employ- 
ment 

Ap- 
proved 
Ceiling 

Net 
Employ- 
ment 

Ap- 
proved 
Ceiling 

Net 
Employ- 
ment 

Ap. 
proved 
Ceihng 

Net 
Employ- 
ment 

Ap. 
proved 
Ceiling 

Net 
Employ- 
ment 

Ap- 
proved 
Ceiling 

Net 
Employ- 
ment 

10/1-15/59 

18.800 
18.800 
18.800 
18,800 
18,800 
18,800 

15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,500 

16,000 
14,000 
10,500 
10,500 

10,500 
10,500 
11,800 
11,800 

11,800 
11,800 
6,200 
8,500 

10,300 
10,300 
11,600 
12,900 

13,000 
13,000 
14,500 
14,500 

14,600 
15,500 
14,800 
14,300 

12,.300 
9,100 
7,800 

14,269 
15,144 
14,900 
14,653 
15,187 
16,074 

15,596 
15,005 
14,646 
14,123 

11,851 
9,369 
8,864 

11,521 

11,728 
11,888 
10,537 
7.966 

5.8.57 
5.394 
5.374 
6.583 

7.450 

8.658 

12.893 

13.247 

12.492 
11.508 
11,373 
11,765 

12,594 
12,219 
12,009 
11,155 

7,642 
5,989 
6,282 

18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 

12,800 
12,800 
13,.300 
14,700 

14.800 
15,700 
18,400 
18.400 

18,400 
19,400 
19,400 
19,400 

19,400 
19,400 
17,200 
17,500 

16,800 
16,800 
17,600 
13,800 

10,600 
10,100 
9,900 
9,900 

9,500 
10,500 
10,500 
11,300 

11,200 
12,000 
14.700 

I5.S47 
13.248 
11.841 
11,507 
12,125 
11,521 

12,654 
12,866 
13,494 
13,438 

13,139 
13,003 
14,072 
13,996 

14.387 
15,348 
14,780 
14,667 

14,008 
13,431 
13,660 
13,889 

15,460 
16,380 
14,433 
11,793 

9,529 
9,091 
8,744 
8,094 

7,733 
7,415 
7,538 
7,365 

8,409 
9,096 
10,595 

17,200 
17,200 
17,200 
17,200 
17,200 
17,200 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

2,300 
3,300 
4,100 
7,400 

13,700 
14,300 
14,300 
14,300 

14,300 
14,300 
13,800 
14,800 

18,000 
18,000 
12,500 
8,100 

4,800 
3,200 
2,600 
1,800 

400 
200 
100 
500 

1,500 
2,000 
4,100 

11,106 
6,861 
4,226 
2,974 
2,040 
837 

628 
250 
298 
961 

1.822 
2.774 
4.168 
9.968 

13.116 
13.775 
13.119 
12,512 

12,217 
14,007 
15,174 
16,723 

16,480 

15,449 

11,977 

8,226 

4,502 

2,959 

2,006 

807 

201 

66 

8 

131 

1,248 
1,740 
3,578 

2,550 
2,550 
2,550 
2,550 
2,550 
2,550 

300 
400 
400 
400 

1,480 
1,840 
2,130 

1,800 

1,800 

650 

200 

520 

248 

17 

137 
148 
148 

147 

634 

1,038 

1,075 

867 
788 
389 
197 

84 
82 
80 

20,500 
20,500 
20,500 
20,500 
20,500 
20,500 

9,600 
9,600 
9,600 
9,600 

9,600 
9,600 
9,600 
9,600 

7,200 

7.200 

8,400 

15,000 

18,300 

18,300 

14,500 

5,500 

1,100 
400 
350 
350 

1,000 
1,100 
2,400 

15,284 

8,581 

2,504 

478 

290 

278 

514 
3,775 
4,796 
6,963 

9,354 
9,631 
8,599 
7,676 

8,348 
8,182 
9,766 
9,944 

17,381 
17,682 
14,603 
8,629 

1,982 
344 
323 

750 
1,701 
3,562 

17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 
17,000 

6,500 
6,500 
6,500 
6,500 

6,500 
6,500 
6,500 
6,500 

6,500 
6,500 
7,500 
15,000 

15,000 
15,000 
9,400 
12,000 

1,000 
300 
110 
110 

200 
1,400 
2,700 

5.352 

1.774 

339 

90 

45 

44 

3 
3 
3 

42 

75 

318 

3.124 

4.014 

4,550 
5,031 
4,389 
3,242 

2,995 
2.680 
4.530 
11.008 

15.438 

14.792 

10.911 

3.694 

406 
285 
240 

150 
810 

94,050 
94,050 
94,050 
94,050 
94,050 
94,050 

28,800 
28,800 
28,900 
31,200 

49,200 
49,100 
49,100 
52,400 

59,000 
60.700 
62.000 
62.000 

59.200 
60.680 
54.940 
73.930 

80.200 
80,200 
66,250 
52,500 

30,500 
27,000 
27,460 
26,660 

24,500 
26,200 
25,400 
26,100 

26,200 
25.600 
31,700 

62,378 

10/16-31/59 

45,856 

11/1-15/59 

33,827 

11/16-30/59 

29,702 

12/1-15/59.. 

29,687 

12/16-31/59..       -- 

28,754 

1/1-15/60     

28,881 

1/16-31/60 

28,252 

2/1-15/60 

2/16-29/60 . 

28,441 
28,564 

3/1-15/60 

27,401 

3/16-31/60 

29,239 

4/1-15/60- -     ...     . 

35,024 

4/15-30/60   - 

46,462 

S/1-15/60.-       

53,135 

S/1 6-31/60 

55,810 

6/1-15/60   

51,572 

6/16-30/60 

46,211 

7/1-15/60-.     .. 

43,572 

7/16-31/60 

44,328 

8/1-15/60 

49,542 

8/16-31/60.              --- 

59,222 

9/1-15/60                    

73,076 

9/16-30/60   

73,749 

10/1-15/60   

65,206 

10/16-31/60 

45,786 

11/1-15/60              

28,995 

11/16-30/60 -- 

24,269 

12/1-15/60                      .   - 

22,766 

12/16-31/60-. 

20,666 

1/1-15/61   .   . 

20,528 

1/16-31/61 -    

19,700 

2/1-15/61 

19,555 

2/16-28/61.. 

18,651 

3/1-15/61        

18,049 

3/16-31/61    -          -.-      --    - 

18,676 

4/1-15/61 

24,827 

SOURCE:  Inventory  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Employment,  Region  X,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


AREA  AND  CROP  USE  OF  BRACEROS 

There  are  specific  areas  and  crops  in  which  the 
bracero  plays  a  much  greater  than  average  role  in 
the  supply  of  seasonal  farm  labor.  Figures  62  and  63 
have  already  pointed  out  what  percentage  foreign 
contract  labor  comprises  of  all  seasonal  labor  at 
work  in  selected  counties  and  crop  activities.  Figure 
68  gives  the  peak  number  of  Mexican  workers  em- 
ployed in  California's  major  commercial  crops  dur- 
ing 1959  and  1960.  The  ten  crops  using  the  highest 
number  of  braceros  are,  in  descending  order  of  utili- 
zation:  tomatoes,  lettuce,  strawberries,  sugar  beets, 
lemons,  melons,  asparagus,  miscellaneous  vegetables, 
grapes,   and  cotton.   The  reason  given  for  the   high 


use  of  braceros  by  growers  of  these  crops  is  virtually 
identical — the  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  domes- 
tic seasonal  workers. 

"Because  of  the  unavailability  of  domestic  help, 
Public  Law  78  and  the  use  of  braceros  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  tomato 
industry  in  the  areas  in  which  we  operate.  I  have 
tried  to  show  this  in  previous  testimony  and  it  is  the 
consensus  of  oisinion  among  tomato  growers  that 
without  Mexican  National  help  we  would  have  to 
diiscontinue  operations."  (Cole,  op.  cit.,  p.  509,  Jan. 
28, 1960.) 

"...  the  labor  must  be  on  hand  to  harvest  this 
crop  when  the  lettuce  has  reached  its  proper  stage 
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FIGURE   67 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Approved  Ceilings  and  Net  Employment  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Workers,  California, 
Reported  Semi-Monthly,  October  1,  1959  to  April  15,  1961 


90,000 


80,000 


70,000 


60,000 
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40,000 
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20,000 


10/15  12/31 

1959 


3/15 


5/31  8/15 

1960 


SOURCE:  Inventory  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Employment,  Region  X,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

of  growth  and  maturity.  The  economic  importance 
is  such  that  the  farmer  cannot  afford  ...  the 
cost,  or  the  uncertainty  in  the  supply  of  labor. 
A  labor  shortage  spells  out  a  crop  shortage,  which 
means  higher  costs  to  the  consumer  and  less  return 
to  the  farmer— actually,  everybody  loses.  The  Mexi- 
can National  Labor  Program  gives  such  labor  as- 
surance and  with  continued  migration  from  farms 
to  industrial  centers  of  the  former  seasonal  farm 
worker,  this  program  is  of  more  importance  today 


than  ever  in  the  past."    (Danenberg,  Danny,  let- 
tuce grower,  Imperial  County,  p.  59,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 

"...  over  the  years,  in  regard  to  the  picking  of 
strawberries,  I  usually  have  plenty  of  people  work- 
ing in  strawberries  until  other  crops  come  in.  But 
the  moment  some  other  work  comes  in,  then  I  am 
left  without  the  domestic  workers,  the  local  people ; 
so  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  urgent  that  we 
have  braeeros  to  use  during  that  period."  (Riise,  op. 
cit.,  p.  155,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 
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FIGURE   68 

Peak  Use  of  Braceros  in  Major  Crop  Activities,  California,  1959-1 960  ^ 


Crop 

State 

Desert 
Area 

South 
Coast 

Central 
Coast 

North 
Coast 

San  Joaquin 
VaUey 

Sacramento 
Valley 

Fruits  and  Nuts 
Almonds 

1960 

260 
1.314 

700 
732 

1.760 
3.383 

650 
300 

1.380 
1.536 

600 
836 

780 
790 

320 
520 

380 
410 

4.680 
6.425 

7.276 
7.674 

380 

717 

1.747 
2.404 

4.300 
5,071 

1.050 
4.075 

1.970 
7.203 

1.370 
4.969 

530 
753 

290 
1.994 

10.908 
11.396 

10 

780 
790 

160 
130 

560 
350 

830 
880 

650 
300 

220 
280 

1,380 
1.370 

7,276 
7,617 

167 

1.747 
2.042 

4,300 
4,574 

80 
163 

90 
110 

70 
52 

20 

3.170 
2,685 

660 
1.463 

170 

no 

200 
136 

40 
165 

550 
650 

20 

6,.580 
7,696 

700 
732 

100 

360 
837 

120 
144 

280 
704 

250 
703 

40 

440 

200 
275 

1,210 
1,326 

400 
700 

320 
520 

2.340 
3.643 

57 

380 
530 

362 

497 

210 
2.076 

1.590 
4.157 

400 

478 

1,158 
975 

260 

1959                             -   

874 

Apples 

1960 

1959               

__ 

Apricots 
1960 

70 

1959             

765 

Avocados 
1960 

1959     

__ 

Bushberries 
1960 

1959                         

__ 

Cherries 
19QD 

1959 

__ 

1960 

1959 

__ 

Figs 
1960 

1959 



1960 

1959 



Grapes 

1960.   .     — 

1959 

40 

Lemons 
1960 

1959 

-_ 

Olives 
1960 

1959 

20 

Oranges,  navel 
1960 

1959 

__ 

Oranges,  Valencia 
1960 

1959 

__ 

1960 

640 

1939                 .       -     . 

1,692 

Peaches 
1960 

290 

1959     

Pears 
1960 

2,936 
470 

1959         

3,563 

Plums 
1960 

110 

1959 -   

273 

Prunes 
1960 

40 

1959-.- 

1,271 

Strawberries 
1960 

1959 

-- 

1960 

10 

1959 

— 

108 


Crop 


Vineyards 

1960 

1959 


Walnuts 
19fi0_.. 
1959__. 


Vegetables 
Artichokes 

1960 

1959 


Asparagus 

1960 

1959 


Beans,  gr.,  Lima 

1960- - 

1959 


Beans,  snap 

1960 

1959 


Broccoli 
1960.- 
1959- - 


Brussels  sprouts 

1960 

1959 - 


Cabbage 
1960--- 
1959--- 


Carrots 
I960-. 
1959-- 


Cauliflower 

1960 

1959 


Celery 
1960- 
1959- 


Com,  sweet 

1960 

1959. 


Cucumbers 

1960 

1959 


Garlic 
1960- 
1959- 


Lettuce 
1960- 
1959- 
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FIGURE  68-Continueil 

Peak  Use  of  Braceros  in  Major  Crop  Activities,  California,  1959-1960=' 


Melons,  Cants,  Misc. 

1960 

1959- 


Onions,  dry 

1960 

1959 


Onions,  green 

1960 

1959 


Peas 
1960- 
1959- 


Peppers 
I960-. 
1959.- 


State 


554 
545 


130 
359 


30 
145 


Desert 
Area 


50 


South 
Coast 


474 
340 


130 
273 


Central 
Coast 


30 

145 


North 
Coast 


155 


San  Joaquin 
Valley 


Sacramento 
Valley 


36 


6,565 
6,238 

725 
370 

130 
130 

630 
694 

" 

90 
57 

-- 

90 
57 

-- 

-- 

3,240 
2,829 

- 

640 
888 

2.500 
1,590 

100 
351 

731 
90S 

140 
170 

441 
477 

150 
261 

- 

1,120 
1,150 

- 

-- 

1,120 
1,150 

-- 

590 
470 

390 
240 

200 
230 

- 

-- 

2,413 
3,668 

1.630 
2,800 

213 
318 

500 
550 

-- 

78 
40 

- 

78 

40 

-- 

2,830 
3,380 

- 

2,000 
2,280 

700 
650 

- 

570 
607 

350 
450 

150 
157 

-- 

- 

1,130 
990 

-_ 

530 
180 

380 
600 

-- 

780 
900 

480 
900 

— 

300 

- 

14,464 
14,177 

7,060 
7,050 

894 
779 

6,340 
6,180 

-- 

6,580 
5,275 

1,450 
1,350 

30 

50 

-- 

— 

2,060 
2,355 

1,150 
1,200 

80 
85 

300 
450 

- 

50 
160 

90 

50 
70 

- 

-- 

100 
650 

-- 

-- 

550 

-- 

1,076 
1,165 

130 

946 
1,165 

-- 

- 

4,370 

4,412 


710 
632 


130 
450 


220 
210 


170 
168 


5,100 
3,875 


430 
500 


100 
120 


100 
100 
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FIGURE  68— Continued 

Peak  Use  of  Braceros  in  Major  Crop  Activities,  California,  1959-1960  " 


Crop 

State 

Desert 
Area 

South 
Coast 

Central 
Coast 

North 
Coast 

San  Joaquin 
VaUey 

Sacramento 
VaUey 

Potatoes,  Iriah 
1960 

750 
775 

40 
160 

170 
310 

42,220 
42,367 

900 
873 

5,685 
6,616 

770 
622 

1,030 
1,050 

4,660 
7,774 

30 

100 

430 
1,006 

40 
169 

7,801 
7,755 

170 
310 

1,250 
1,230 

720 
720 

860 
962 

730 
520 

4,660 

7,774 

30 
100 

2,800 
3,000 

10 
20 

40 
50 

6,140 
6,034 

180 
153 

2,245 
3,022 

30 

100 

4,790 
4,439 

1,760 
2,254 

400 
350 

40 

1,070 
659 

40 
42 

740 
655 

110 

12,880 
15,596 

700 
378 

40 
102 

600 
700 

590 
823 

1959                      ... 

.. 

Potatoes,  sweet 

I960                         

1959         .     .- 

.. 

Squash,  soft 

1960                     -    - 

1959 

Tomatoes 

1960         

17,160 

1959 

15,068 

Tomato  plants 
1960         

1959                                  -   .   . 

_. 

1960     

120 

__ 

Watermelons 

1960     -  -   ... 

1959 

__ 

Beans,  dry 

1959 

__ 

Cotton 
1960 

1959 



Hay,  Alfalfa 

1959           

__ 

Hops 
1960 

390 

1959         

964 

Seed  crops 

1959                     -- 

169 

Sugar  beets 
1960 

3,341 

1959                     

3,273 

•  SOURCE-  "CaUfornia  Weekly   Farm   Labor  Report,"    DE   881,    State   Department   of  Employment.  Data  for  1960  are  for  period  January  1-October  29.  Inclusive. 
NOTE:  A  major  crop  activity  is  one  in  which  100  or  more  seasonal  workers  are  employed  during  any  one  week  during  the  season.  A  number  of  braceros  are  also  employed 
in  minor  farm  actinties. 


"In  1959  we  employed  a  total  of  240  Mexican 
agricultural  workers  to  harvest  our  eautaloupe 
crop.  .  .  .  Coit  Ranch  and  the  California  cantaloupe 
industry  has,  over  the  years,  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  the  Mexican  Agricultural  "Workers' 
program  for  its  labor  supply.  Coit  Ranch  has  raised 
and  packed  cantaloupes  for  19  years.  During  this 
time,  the  supply  of  domestic  pickers  has  dwindled 
annually  and  now  practically  disappeared.  In  1959 
we  never  had  more  than  two  domestic  harvest  crews 
(30  men)  in  the  harvest  fields,  and  for  most  of  the 
season  there  was  less  than  one  crew  available.  This 
becomes  more  meaningful  when  it  is  realized  that 
domestic  crews  were  assigned  only  to  harvest  crews 
who  spent  the  majority  of  the  time  on  the  mechan- 


ized conveyor  belt  loading  method  of  harvest,  which 
employment  required  less  physical  effort."  (Bart- 
indale,  Roger  E.,  Manager,  Industrial  Relations 
and  Personnel,  Coit  Ranch,  Inc.,  Fresno  County, 
pp.  386-7,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"Local  field  help  combined  with  the  remaining 
migrant  workers  do  not  make  a  large  enough  work 
force  to  meet  harvest  needs.  With  the  bracero  pro- 
gram providing  supplemental  workers,  growers 
have  been  able  to  harvest  the  crop,  but  are  chron- 
ically short-handed  during  season  peaks  or  bad 
weather."  (Thompson,  op.  xit.,  grape  grower,  San 
Joaquin  County,  p.  147,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 
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Figure  69  gives  data  on  the  utilization  of  braceros 
in  California's  counties  for  1958.  Farmers  in  San 
Joaquin  County  used  not  only  the  greatest  number 
of  braceros  but  also  employed  them  in  the  widest 
number  of  crops.  The  county  with  the  second  highest 
utilization  rate  was  Imperial,  followed  by  Monterey, 
Yolo,  Eastern  Riverside,  Ventura,  San  Diego,  and 
Stanislaus. 

FARM  LABOR  COOPERATIVES 

The  California  farmer  has  been  quick  to  utilize  the 
advantages  possible  in  a  coordinated  approach  to  his 
purchasing,  processing,  and  marketing  problems 
through  the  use  of  cooperatives.  In  a  similar  way  he 
has  applied  the  techniques  of  the  cooperative  to  the 
problems  and  responsibilities  he  bears  as  an  employer 
of  Mexican  National  farm  workers.  Although  such 
labor  cooperatives  are  most  commonly  referred  to  and 
thought  of  as  "farm  labor  associations",  in  the  classic 
sense  they  are  merely  a  method  of  collective  action  for 
the  members'  mutual  benefit. 

Of  a  total  of  11,629  individual  users  of  Mexican 
Nationals  in  California  in  1959,  only  44  were  the 
prime  contractors,  individual  farmers  who  contracted 
directly  with  the  braceros.  The  remaining  11,585  (99.6 
per  cent)  of  this  State's  users  of  braceros  were  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  54  farm  labor  cooperatives  or  associ- 
ations.*!  Some  growers,  however,  believe  it  less  expen- 
sive for  them  to  contract  for  the  foreign  workers 
themselves. 

"No,  I  haven't  joined  an  association  yet.  I  am 
still  currently  doing  this  (contracting  himself  for 
braceros).  I  just  don't  know  exactly  the  reasons 
why  I  am  doing  it,  except  for  the  fact  that  I  save  a 
little  bit  of  (the)  cost."  (Sansoni,  op.  cit.,  p.  451, 
Jan.  28, 1960.) 

Generally  labor  cooperatives  charge  each  member 
$.75  to  $1.00  per  week  for  each  bracero  the  member 
uses.  This  use  tax  enables  the  cooperative  to  pay  the 
costs  of  contracting  and  transportation  and  to  hire  a 
staff  for  such  record  keeping,  negotiations,  adminis- 
tration, and,  occasionally,  field  supervision  as  it,  as 
the  employer,  is  responsible  for  under  the  terms  of  the 
Mexican  National  program. 

There  have  been  complaints  about  the  amount  of 
paperwork— "red  tape  "—required  of  employers  of 
braceros. 

"Certainly  the  farmers  are  burdened  with  an 
awful  lot  of  paperwork  which  they  were  not  required 
to  do  before,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  Mexican 
Nationals.  There  will  be  a  new  regulation  coming 
out.  We  now  will  have  to  keep  daily  menus  of  the 
foods,  the  amount  of  food,  and  how  much  we  serve 
each  bracero.  That  is  just  another  record  that  must 
be  kept,  with  all  of  the  payroll  records,  in  order 


«  Source :  Ihid.,  Table  5. 


that  we  may  show  .  .  .  the  Department  of  Labor 
compliance  people,  to  have  an  accurate  appraisal  of 
the  wages  paid  so  that  we  conform  to  liegion  X 
policy."  (Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  69,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 

Usually  the  farmer  himself  takes  on  none  of  these 
duties.  In  most  instances  they  are  assumed  by  the 
labor  cooperative  and  the  farmer  is  spared  the  trouble 
of  doing  such  paperwork  himself  and  the  cost  of 
having  it  done  by  someone  else  is  shared  with  other 
farmers  who  use  Mexican  workers. 

The  chief  benefit  accruing  from  the  use  of  farm 
labor  cooperatives  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  the 
three-quarters  employment  guarantee  can  be  met.  As 
the  braceros  are  pooled  by  the  cooperative  and  sent 
to  the  member-users  as  needed,  a  desirable  flexibility 
is  achieved  in  the  labor  supply  as  far  as  the  user  is 
concerned  and  the  bracero  is  afforded  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  work. 

"Our  first  year  in  the  Mexican  National  program 
we  recruited  the  braceros  directly  from  the  border, 
and  were  not  a  member  of  any  association.  .  .  . 

"The  following  season  we  obtained  our  men  di- 
rectly from  the  association  and  this  tj^pe  of  opera- 
tion proved  to  be  much  more  satisfactory.  We  felt 
that  we  obtained  a  better  class  of  worker,  compe- 
tent field  service  was  available  to  mediate  any  differ- 
ences that  might  crop  up  during  the  season  between 
employer  and  employee,  help  was  available  to  train 
us  to  keep  proper  records,  and  the  association  han- 
dled the  repatriation  of  the  worker.  More  efficient 
utilization  was  made  of  the  worker  in  that  if  he 
finished  work  on  one  job  or  activity,  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  worker  to  recontract  for  work 
on  another  job  or  in  another  activity.  In  this  way 
recruiting  costs  are  held  to  a  minimum  and  the 
worker  is  given  a  maximum  opportunity  to  keep 
employed."  (Cole,  op.  cit.,  pp.  511-2,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

Although  the  labor  cooperative  technique  is  used  by 
almost  all  California  farmers  employing  workers 
under  the  Mexican  National  program,  there  has  been 
almost  no  application  of  this  method  of  labor  man- 
agement to  the  domestic  seasonal  labor  supply.  In 
Chapter  V  the  possibility  of  such  a  labor  pooling 
arrangement  between  growers  is  discussed  as  one  po- 
tential solution  to  the  continuing  shortage  of  seasonal 
workers. 

NEED  FOR  MEXICAN  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Four  basic  contentious  are  made  concerning  the 
need  for  the  Mexican  National  program.  The  first,  and 
the  most  fundamental,  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  num- 
ber of  domestic  farm  laborers  available  to  do  the 
necessary  seasonal  work  on  California's  farms.  These 
labor  shortages  vary  from  what  are  unusual,  "one- 
shot"  emergency  situations,  to  permanent  and  con- 
tinuing deficiencies.  A  typical  example  of  an  unusual 
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FIGURE   69 

California — Maximum  Number  of  Contract  Mexican  Nationals,  By  County  and  Crop — 1958* 


Area  and  County  » 


Desert 

Imperial. 


Riverside  (East). 


South  Coast 

Los  Angeles. 


Orange. 


Riverside  (West) . 
San  Bernardino... 


San  Diego. 


Santa  Barbara  _ 
Ventura 


Central  Coast 
Alameda 


Contra  Costa- 


Monterey... 
San  Benito - 


San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 


Santa  Cruz  - 


North  Coast 
Lake 


MendocinO- 

Napa 

Sonoma 


San  Joaquin  Valley 
Fresno 


Kern. 


Kings  — 
Madera. 
Merced-. 


San  Joaquin- 


Stanislaus - 
Tulare 


Maximum  Total 
Mexicans 


Number  •> 


6,706 

1,618 
3.505 


966 
1,788 


3,086 


15,756 

4,158 

543 


Date" 


Dec.  31 
Sep.  30 

May  31 
Sep.  15 


Jul.  15 
Oct.  15 


Jul.  15 


2,485 

May  15 

6,140 

Sep.  15 

744 

Aug.  15 

1,069 

Oct.  15 

0,470 

Jun.  15 

1,190 

Sep.  15 

763 

May  15 

670 

Oct.  31 

3,114 

Aug.  31 

May  31 


321 

Aug.  31 

363 

Aug.  15 

483 

Sep.  30 

1,411 

Aug.  IS 

2,561 

Jul.  31 

1,409 

Jul.  15 

356 

Oct.  31 

352 

Oct.  15 

2,894 

Aug.  31 

Sep.  30 

Oct.  15 
Nov.  15 


Crops  Using  Most  Mexicans,  Maximum  Number  Used,  and 
Approximate  Date  of  Maximum  Use  "^ 


Cotton  9,000,  10^;  lettuce  6,400,  2-1;  sugar  beets  2,100,  1-4;  carrots  1,700,  12-30;  melons 
1,220,  2-8;  garlic  1,000,  6-14;  onions  700,  6-7;  tomatoes  620,  7-5;  asparagus  400,  3-1. 

Cotton  3,400,  10-11;  lettuce  970,  3-22;  dates  892,  11-1;  tomatoes  800,  5-10;  melons  740, 
3-8;  grapes  500,  6-28;  sweet  corn  420,  5-31;  grapefruit  180,  6-21. 

Lemons  490,  4-19;  strawberries  394,  6-7;  Val  oranges  316,  6-14;  celery  228,  4-26;  Navel 
oranges  165,  2-22;  onions  118,  1-18;  miscellaneous  vegetables  570,  8-2. 

Val  oranges  1,452,  7-19;  tomatoes  1,258,  9-20;  peppers  520,  11-1;  lemons  350,  5-31;  celery 
350,  12-20;  miscellaneous  vegetables  1,211,  6-28. 

Apricots  550,  7-12;  Navel  oranges  300,  4-19;  lemons  190.  12-20;  Val  oranges  180,  7-26. 
Wine-grapes  1,150,  10-4;  lemons  340,  10-4;  Navel  oranges  250,  2-22. 

Tomatoes  1,548,  10-25;  celery  930,  1-18;  lemons  670,  3-8;  snap  beans  450,  7-12;  peppers 
370,  11-8;  grapes  350,  7-5;  avocados  300,  3-1;  miscellaneous  vegetables  400,  7-19. 

Lemons  1,255.  4-5;  strawberries  968,  5-17;  tomatoes  274,  10-4;  lettuce  203,  7-19. 

Lemons  3,745,  4-19;  tomatoes  3,365,  10-4;  Val  oranges  840,  10-11;  peppers  435,  12-5; 
strawberries  420,  6-12;  snap  beans  355,  7-26;  celery  325,  4-12;  misc.  vegetables  748,  7-19. 

Tomatoes  340,  10-4;  cucumbers  300,  8-30;  lettuce  300,  8-23. 

Tomatoes  725, 10-4;  asparagus  683,  5-31;  lettuce  570,  10-18;  sugar  beets  500,  4-26;  apricots 
470,  6-21;  misc.  vegetables  200,  7-12;  almonds  80,  9-20. 

Lettuce  4,300,  8-2;  strawberries  4,800,  5-31;  tomatoes  2,000,  9-27;  celery  700,  11-29; 
carrots  485,  11-15;  apricots  250,  7-19;  misc.  vegetables  675,  11-15. 

Tomatoes  1,150,  9-13;  apricots  220,  7-12;  garlic  100,  8-16;  onions  100,  8-23;  potatoes  100, 
11-8;  strawberries  75,  7-5;  misoeUaneous  vegetables  170,  10-11. 

Strawberries  522,  5-24;  celery  190,  7-26;  snap  beans  125,  9-6;  misc.  vegetables  209,  10-18. 

Brussels  sprouts  530,  11-8;  artichokes  24,  2-15;  misc.  vegetables  110,  7-19. 

Strawberries  2,700,  6-7;  tomatoes  983,  9-20;  snap  beans  400,  8-30;  apricots  325,  7-12; 
cherries  150,  6-7;  cucumbers  150,  8-9;  peas  150,  9-13;  misc.  vegetables  649.  6-21. 

Strawberries  2.500,  6-7;  lettuce  1.100,  8-16;  snap  beans  960,  9-13;  Brussels  sprouts  470, 
11-8;  misc.  vegetables  270,  10-4. 

Pears  303,  8-16. 

Pears  333,  8-16;  wine  grapes  137,  10-11;  prunes  95,  9-13;  tomatoes  78,  10-14. 

Wine  grapes  405,  10-4. 

Apples  675,  8-9;  prunes  310,  8-23;  wine  grapes  255,  10-4;  snap  beans  230,  8-9;  pears  225, 
8-16;  hops  130.  9-6;  strawberries  67.  6-7. 

Melons  2,215,  8-2;  figs  107,  9-20;  grapes  99,  10-18;  tomatoes  92,  10-11. 

Melons  1,260,  7-12;  grapes  362,  10-18;  lettuce  250,  11-8;  plums  210,  6-7;  Navel  oranges 
142,  11-22. 

Melons  250,  8-2;  peaches  250,  7-26;  oUves  249,  11-1. 

Wine  grapes  199,  10-18;  oUves  138,  10-25;  tomatoes  115,  7-12. 

Tomatoes  1,231,  7-19;  figs  740,  9-13;  peaches  720,  8-9;  raisin  grapes  600,  9-27;  melons  290, 
8-16;  sugar  beets  180,  7-26;  almonds  60,  9-27;  bush-berries  50,  7-5. 

Tomatoes  13,800,  9-27;  asparagus  4,106,  5-31;  wine  grapes  1,200,  10-4;  strawberries  742, 
5-17;  cherries  700,  5-31 ;  sugar  beets  600,  7-12;  celery  590.  8-2;  peaches  500,  8-23;  potatoes 
450,  9-27;  onions  200,  11-15;  almonds  180,  9-27. 

Tomatoes  3,632,  10-18;  bushberries  1,200,  6-28;  dry  beans  671,  7-19;  strawberries  681, 
5-24;  peaches  550,  8-9;  lettuce  350,  8-13;  grapes  210,  10-11;  melons  180,  9-6. 

Olives  410,  10-18;  grapes  332,  10-11;  lemons  93,  11-8;  tomatoes  73,  7-19;  Navel  oranges 
50,  1-18. 
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California— Maximum  Number  of  Contract  Mexican  Nationals,  By  County  and  Crop— 1958* 


Area  and  County  ' 


Sacramento  Valley  and  Northeast  Counties 
Butte - 


Colusa 

El  Dorado -- 

Glenn- 

Placer 

Sacramento- 


Siskiyou- 
Solano-- 


Maximum  Total 
Mexicans 


Number  ^ 


Sutter. .- 
Tehama- 

Yolo 

Yuba--- 


890 

sat 

360 

101 

420 

3,101 

10 
2,669 

3,176 

67 

10,144 

465 


Date' 


Aug.  31 

Aug.  31 
.\ug.  15 
Aug.  31 
.\ug.  15 
Sep.  15 

Jul.  31 
Sep.  15 

Aug.  15 
May  31 
Sep.  15 
Aug.  31 


Crops  Using  Most  Mexicans,  Maximum  Number  Used,  and 
Approximate  Date  of  Maximum  Use-^ 


Tomatoes  569,  9-6;  sugar  beets  272,  6-14;  prunes  207.  9-6;  peaches  152,  8-16;  almonds 
99,  9-20. 

Svigar  beets  250,  0-28;  almonds  205,  9-20;  tomatoes  198,  8-30;  prunes  155,  9-6. 

Pears  350,  8-16. 

Sugar  beets  67,  5-15;  prunes  45,  8-30;  almonds  12,  9-20. 

Pears  250,  8-16;  plums  200,  S-2. 

Tomatoes  2,620,  9-13;  sugar  beets  750,  6-7;  pears  600,  8-9;  hops  500,  8-30;  asparagus  125. 
6-7;  peas  100,  5-31. 

Nursery  10,  7-31. 

Tomatoes  2,285,  9-27;  sugar  beets  506,  6-21;  asparagus  460,  6-14;  peaches  360,  8-9;  pears 
295,  8-2;  cucumbers  220,  8-16;  prunes  200,  8-23;  apricots  139,  7-5. 

Tomatoes  2,197,  9-13;  peaches  1,410,  8-23;  sugar  beets  315,  6-15;  seed  crops  120,  10-18. 

Sugar  beets  67,  5-31. 

Tomatoes  9,498,  9-13;  sugar  beets  1,242,  6-7;  asparagus  228,  6-14;  almonds  180,  8-30. 

Tomatoes  430,  9-27;  peaches  200,  8-23;  hops  191,  8-30;  onions  180,  8-23. 


:S™  ™i'^  crMScSL°U'"ercS'ct'p^r"'e^^^^^^^^  were  not  necessarily  wcrHng  on  the  report  dates.  County  data  cannot  be  added  for  state  total 

.'EsSrS?i'£lyMt^"fep7tI%Sm:e;^'^^^  the  week  ending  on  the  date  shown,  but  peak  use  was  not  necessarUy  limited 

to  that  one  week. 
•SOURCE:  California  Department  of  Employment. 


shortage  occurred  in  the  Stanislaus  County  canning 
peach  crop  in  1959.  Whereas  "Nationals  were  not  used 
for  this  (thinning)  operation  in  previous  years  nor 
were  there  reported  shortages  of  more  than  200  except 
for  one  report  of  400  in  1957  .  .  .",  it  was  necessary 
to  use  525  braceros  during  the  thinning  employment 
peak  in  1959  and  an  additional  shortage  of  500  work- 
ers was  unmet  (Veneman,  op.  cit.,  p.  168,  Nov.  17, 
1959). 

Areas  and  crops  with  literally  perpetual  seasonal 
labor  shortages  have  already  been  discussed  under  the 
topic  "Dominated  Areas  and  Crop  Activities".  Fig- 
ures 62,  63,  68,  and  69  all  indicate  those  areas  and 
crops  which  have  experienced  extended  need  for  Mex- 
ican farm  workers. 

"The  (canning  tomato)  wage  surveys  conducted 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  which  the  department 
reported  were  as  close  to  including  100%  of  the  do- 
mestic workers  employed  as  possible,  revealed  that 
these  domestic  workers  were  only  5%  of  the  total 
work  force  employed  in  picking  and  loading  of  to- 
matoes. In  the  upper  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  wage 
survey,  which  also  included  every  known  domestic 
worker,  revealed  that  these  domestic  workers  consti- 
tuted 2i%  of  the  total  number  of  workers  engaged 
in  picking  and  loading  tomatoes.  These  percentages 


have  not  changed  significantly  during  the  past  five 
years  and  are  evidence  of  the  grower-need  for  an 
adequate  supplemental  labor  force  to  harvest  our 
crop."  (Jensen,  op.  cit.,  p.  262,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 


"As  this  settling  process  has  been  taking  place, 
the  labor  to  harvest  our  crop  (prunes)  became  more 
of  a  problem.  Finally  in  1955  with  ten  days  to  finish, 
school  opened  and  our  children  legally  could  not 
work,  so  they  left  and  we  sought  out  every  source 
of  labor.  Our  State  Employment  Office  in  Woodland 
was  most  helpful,  but  could  not  locate  the  people 
willing  and  able  to  do  this  work.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  Northern  California  Growers  Association,  we 
were  fortunate  in  getting  21  men  who  were  about 
to  return  to  Mexico.  They  stayed  over  to  finish  the 
job.  Every  year  since  then,  we  have  included  20  to 
30  Nationals  in  our  program."  (Faye,  op.  cit.,  p. 
323,  Dec.  16, 1960.) 


"There  is  no  way  known  to  me  to  bring  farm 
hands  to  Coachella  Valley  at  this  time  (summer) 
other  than  braceros,  and  without  the  availability 
of  Mexican  Nationals,  I  feel  that  the  majority  of 
farms,  other  than  one-man  farms,  would  have  to 
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shut  down."  (Giannini,  Gabriel  M.,  farmer,  Eastern 
Riverside  County,  p.  156,  Jan.   1.5,  1960.) 


".  .  .  we  will  admit  that  perhaps  at  the  peak 
season  that  some  supplemental  labor  is  needed. 
..."  (Smith,  op.  cif.,  p.  12,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 


"I  think  that  in  Ventura  County,  we  would  not 
have  sulHeient  domestic  workers  to  do  the  work 
necessary,  and  especially  at  the  peak."  (Guajardo, 
op.  cit.,  p.  298,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

The  non-availability  of  domestic  seasonal  farm 
laborers  is  the  first  reason  advanced  for  the  need  of 
the  Mexican  National  program.  The  second  argument 
for  the  use  of  braceros  is  the  widespread  lack  of  skills 
and  dependability  of  the  domestics  who  are  available 
for  farm  work. 

Historically,  California  farmers  have  complained 
about  the  quality  of  the  seasonal  farm  labor  force. 

." .  .  .  a  considerable  percentage  of  those  who  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  free  labor  employment  offices, 
to  which  we  are  referred,  are  of  the  unemployable 
class.  As  laborers  thej-  are  simply  impossible.  .  .  . 
The  necessities  of  the  farmer  are  so  great  that  he 
welcomes  anj-thing  in  human  form.  .  .  .  The  farmer 
utilizes  labor  that  the  city  rejects."  ^^ 


"Practically  all  (farmers)  complained  of  migra- 
tory labor,  alleging  that  it  is  inefficient  and  in  some 
instances  worthless. "  ^^ 

These  remarks  were  made  not  in  1959  or  1960,  but  in 
1918,  and  are  typical  of  the  California  farmers'  reac- 
tion to  the  seasonal  labor  force  they  were  highly  de- 
pendent upon  even  then.  The  similarity  of  these  com- 
ments to  those  made  to  this  committee  41  years  later 
regarding  the  dependability  and  skill  of  domestic 
labor  are  striking  (see  pages  77,  79,  and  82.  The  con- 
temporary attitude  is  summarized  by  Fred  Herringer, 
farmer  and  Second  Vice  President  of  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Federation : 

".  .  .  we  have  a  very  ineffective  labor  supply 
today  to  meet  these  new  peak  demands  in  agricul- 
tural production  and  harvesting.  Therefore,  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  principle  of  supplementing 
domestic  labor  to  meet  these  demands  until  it  is 
demonstrated  that  domestic  labor  with  new  man- 
agement techniques  wiU  respond  to  the  needs  of 
agriculture."  (P.  113,  Nov.  16, 1959.) 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  although  the  Mexican 
worker  imported  under  PL  78  is  accustomed  to  manual 
farm  labor,  he  is  not  usually  skilled  in  the  particular 
crop  activities  in  which  he  works  in  California. 

'"  Transactions  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  Vol. 
XIII,  No.  3,  San  Francisco,  California,  May,  1919,  pp.  85-87, 
93  ;  remarks  by  George  W.  Pierce,  President,  California  Al- 
mond Growers  Association. 

^Ibid.,  p.  98,  remark  by  E.  E.  Bowles,  California  Development 
Board. 


"...the  average  Mexican  National  is  a  small 
man,  five-foot-five,  six  or  seven  inches  tall,  weighing 
approximately  a  hundred-and-thirty  pounds,  and 
any  average  American  laborer  can  work  beside  him 
and  outwork  him  any  day  of  the  week."  (Petersen, 
op.  cit.,  p.  101,  June  15,  1960.) 


"No  individual  could  be  more  unskilled  than  the 
average  bracero  imported  from  Mexico,  but  with  the 
interest  and  desire  to  work,  most  of  them  quickly 
learn  to  perform  the  tasks  required  with  very  ade- 
quate skill."  (Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  459,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

The  chief  advantage  found  in  the  employment  of 
the  Mexican  National,  then,  is  not  his  particular  skills 
or  the  amount  of  work  he  can  or  will  do.  The  main  ap- 
peal of  the  bracero  is  his  dependability — the  fact  that 
he  is  there  when  he  is  needed,  that  he  can  be  counted 
on. 

"Foreign  labor  is  more  expensive  and  ten  times 
the  trouble,  because  of  Federal  and  State  agencies 
that  police  the  farmer,  but  the  difference  is  that 
foreign  labor  is  more  efficient  and  dependable  in 
the  harvest  and  stoop  phases  of  labor."  (Bergon, 
op.  cit.,  p.  341,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


' '  Chairman  Cobey :  ...  the  grower  gets  a  higher 
productivity  from  the  Mexican  worker  and  there- 
fore his  actual  labor  cost  may  be  less  from  the  Mexi- 
can worker  than  with  the  domestic  worker? 

' '  Mr.  Zuckerman :  I  don 't  think  he  gets  a  higher 
productivity ;  but  what  he  does  have  is  an  assurance 
that  when  he  needs  labor  it  will  be  available.  In 
other  words,  if  a  crop  has  to  be  harvested  within  a 
week's  period  or  it  will  spoil,  he  knows  that  he  is 
going  to  have  a  labor  force,  a  labor  supply  on  hand, 
and  under  certain  conditions  where  we  have  had 
to  depend  upon  some  of  the  most  casual  farm 
workers,  you  have  no  assurance  that  on  any  given 
day  you  can  get  any  labor  force  irrespective  of  the 
wages  offered  or  anything  else."  (P.  77,  Nov.  16, 
1959.) 

Although  these  two  are  the  reasons  most  commonly 
given  for  the  continuing  need  for  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional program,  two  others  have  been  advanced  by 
farmers.  The  first  is  the  benefits  derived  by  the  bra- 
ceros themselves  in  coming  to  the  United  States.  In 
this  country  a  Mexican  worker  can  earn  an  amount  of 
money  beyond  his  normal  capability  to  accumulate  in 
his  native  land.  The  California  State  Department  of 
Employment  estimated  that  in  1959  wages  paid  Mexi- 
can workers  in  California  under  the  provisions  of  PL 
78  and  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  amounted  to 
$83,000,000 — approximately  17  per  cent  of  the  total 
farm  wage  bill  paid  b3^  the  State's  farmers  (see  Ap- 
pendix G,  Figure  5,  page  305.  Although  neither  the 
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Department  of  Employment  nor  the  regional  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  could  develop  any  information  on  the 
portion  of  these  wages  sent  or  taken  to  Mexico,  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  substantial  part.  The  benefit  of  these 
wage  dollars  pouring  into  Mexico  and  being  available 
to  the  people  who  need  them  the  most  has  been  de- 
scribed bv  agricultural  spokesmen  as  the  best  and 
most  effective  of  foreign  aid  the  United  States  could 
orant  our  sister  Republic  to  the  south. 

The  second  benefit  of  the  bracero  program,  accord- 
in"  to  growers,  accrues  to  those  farmers  who  do  not 
employ  Mexican  workers  but  who  are,  none  the  less, 
in  need  of  seasonal  labor. 

"The  bracero  program  has  been  a  boon  to  the 
small  grower  even  though  he  does  not  use  them  It 
the  large  growers  were  unable  to  get  Nationals,  they 
would  immediately  absorb  the  local  labor  supply 
and  we  small  growers  would  be  lucky  to  see^  a 
picker."   (Eogers,  op.  cit,  p.  441,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

The  main  arguments,  however,  maintaining  a  con- 
tinued need  for  the  Mexican  National  program  are 
the  need  for  a  supplemental  labor  force  to  make  up 
continuing  deficiencies  in  the  supply  of  seasonal  do- 
mestic farm  workers  and  to  provide  against  possible 
emergency  harvest  crises. 

ADVERSE  EFFECT 

Public  Law  78  provides,  in  Section  503   (2),  that 
Mexican  farm  workers  may  not  be  employed  in  any 
area  unless  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor  has  certified 
that  such  employment  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
working  conditions  and  wages  of  similarly  employed 
domestic  farm  workers.   The  Migrant  Labor  Agree- 
ment, furthermore,  specifies  in  Article  7  d)  that: 
"The  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  without  regard 
to  paragraph  a),  b),  or  c)  of  this  Article  or  Article 
30  of  this  Agreement,  revoke  an  existing  authoriza- 
tion  (to  contract  Mexican  workers)    or  refuse  to 
issue   one   for   any   employer  under  the   following 
circumstances:  .  .'.   (6)  Where  the  employment  or 
continued  employment  of  Mexican  workers  would 
adversely  affect  the  wages,  working  conditions  or 
employment  opportunities  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers    similarly    employed   .    .    .   ."     (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  problems  posed  by  "adverse  effect"— what  it 
is;  whether  it  exists;  what  to  do  about  it— are  some  of 
the  most  hotly  argued  aspects  in  the  entire  farm  labor 
field.  The  general  emotional  attitude  assumed  by  the 
"combatants"  (as  they  regard  each  other)  and  the 
resulting  melee  of  charges  and  counter-accusations  has 
made  the  gathering  of  facts  in  this  area  extremely 
difficult.  The  variety  and  overall  complexity  of  this 
State's  agriculture  and  farm  labor  circumstances  do 


not  lend  themselves  easily  to  an  analysis  of  this  type. 
Moreover,  the  principal  sources  of  information  and 
statistical  data  for  such  a  study  are  the  very  govern- 
mental agencies  which  administer  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional program.  Such  agencies  are  not  immune  from 
suspicions  and  allegations  by  the  affected  parties  that 
their  bureaucratic  self-interest  and  possible  confed- 
eracy with  the  other  side  render  such  data  worthless 
at  best. 

One  of  the  few  inclusive  reviews  of  the  effects  on 
the  emplojTuent  opportunities,  working  conditions, 
and  wages"  of  domestic  farm  workers  brought  about 
by  the  importation  of  braceros  was  undertaken  by 
four  special  consultants  to  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Labor.  These  advisors  were  the  Honorable  Edward  J. 
Thye,  former  U.  S.  Senator  from  Minnesota ;  The  Very 
Rev.  Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins,  director,  Social  Action 
Department,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Glenn  E.  Garrett,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Good  Neighbor  Commission  and  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Council  on  Migrant  Labor ;  and  Dr. 
Rufus  B.  vonKleinsmid,  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
their  report,  it  is  reproduced  in  full  in  Appendix  G 
as  Exhibit  12,  page  304,  and  is  referred  to  several 
times  in  the  following  section  of  this  report. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADVERSE  EFFECT 

Because  Congress  in  PL  78  has  never  defined  what 
is  or  how  an  adverse  effect  upon  domestic  farm  work- 
ers can  or  should  be  measured,  several  meanings  may 
be  given  it.  The  first  would  be  that  such  effect  exists 
when  the  bracero  program  deprives  American  work- 
ers of  jobs,  or  lowers  their  wages,  or  erodes  their  em- 
ployment conditions.  Preventing  working  conditions 
and  wages  from  reaching  the  point  to  which  they  would 
have  been  driven  by  the  free  interplay  of  farm  labor 
market  forces  is  a  second  meaning  for  "adverse  ef- 
fect." The  third  interpretation,  as  the  Consultants' 
Report  states,  is  ".  .  .  any  interruption  of  normal 
adjustments  that  might  be  expected  to  take  place  in 
the  labor  market  could  be  considered  'adverse  effect.' 
In  areas  of  labor  shortages,  adjustments  in  wage  rates, 
conditions  of  employment,  production  methods,  and 
other  factors  tend  gradually  toward  restoring  a  bal- 
ance of  labor  supply  and  labor  demand.  The  use  of 
Mexicans  may  be  considered  as  providing  a  'cushion' 
to  alleviate  and  slow  down  the  impact  of  these  adjust- 
ments on  farm  employers.  However,  where  corrective 
tendencies  are  halted,  as  evidenced  by  declining  wage 
rates,  increased  reliance  on  Mexican  labor,  displace- 
ment of  American  workers,  reluctant  recruitment  ef- 
forts, failure  to  improve  housing  and  working  condi- 
tions, etc.,  'adverse  effect,'  is  present"  (p.  3). 

Findings  regarding  the  occurrence  of  any  or  all  of 
these  types  of  adverse  effect  resulting  from  the  bracero 
program's  operation  in  California  on  farm  wages,  em- 
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ployment  opportunities,  and  eonditious  of  employment 
follow. 

WAGES 

Critics  of  the  Mexican  National  program  claim  that 
the  wages  paid  domestic  farm  workers  have  been  sta- 
bilized as  a  result  of  the  employment  or  potential  em- 
ployment of  braceros. 

"...  the  opening  price  (for  labor)  as  I  have 
suggested,  is  one  which  is  set  unilaterally  by  em- 
ployers and  which  become  self -perpetuating  because, 
as  we  know,  there  is  a  law  on  the  books  known  as 
Public  Law  78  under  the  terms  of  wliieh  growers 
may  obtain  as  many  workers  as  they  feel  they  need 
if  domestic  workers  do  not  respond  to  the  wage 
which  has  been  offered  at  the  outset  of  the  season. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  upward  movement  of  wages 
in  the  event  that  there  is  a  genuine  labor  short- 
age. ..."  (Anderson,  Henry,  Director  of  Research, 
Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  APL- 
CIO,  p.  103,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 


"  'We  are  told  that  competitive  forces  will  con- 
tinue to  push  wages  up  and  ease  what  we  view  as  a 
problem,  but  competitive  forces  do  not  operate  in 
an  economj'  where  an  employer  can  create  a  false 
labor  shortage  by  offering  unacceptable  wages  and 
then  receive  foreign  workers  to  bring  in  his  crops. '  ' ' 
(Mitchell,  Honorable  James  P.,  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  quoted  by  Simcich,  op.  cit.,  p.  482,  Jan.  28, 
1960.) 

It  is  alleged  that  adverse  effect  on  the  wages  of  do- 
mestic seasonal  farm  workers  in  specific  California 
crops  has  resulted  from  the  Mexican  National  pro- 
gram. 

' '  Nationals  have  absolutely  killed  this  valley.  The 
foreman  hires  seven  Nationals  before  one  Ameri- 
can, white  or  Negro.  They  give  him  food  and  cook 
it  for  him.  They  give  him  a  place  to  stay  with  hot 
and  cold  running  water.  They  have  to.  It's  the  law. 
And  the  National  does  the  work  without  a  squawk. 
The  American-Spanish  and  other  Americans  know 
wages.  Americans  know  the  tougher  the  job  the 
better  the  wage  should  be.  That's  hard  work  pick- 
ing melons.  But  we'd  do  it  for  a  good  wage.  Now 
the  American  would  rather  be  sitting  down  than 
work  at  melons  at  such  a  low  wage."  (Bennett, 
Paul,  agricultural  worker,  Fresno  County,  p.  24, 
Dec.  15,  1960.) 


"Today  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  braceros  are 
working  for  75^  an  hour  doing  work  (in  lettuce) 
that  the  domestic  crews  did  and  earned  $2.50  an 
hour  for  doing  it,  not  only  in  years  past,  but  in 
recent  years.  ..."  (Knowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  298,  Jan. 
27, 1960.) 


"The  tomato  picking  price,  or  wage  rather,  in 
San  Joaquin  County  today  is  substantially  lower 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  .  .  .  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  told  there  is  a  severe  shortage 
of  tomato  pickers."  (Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  103, 
Nov.  16,  1959.) 

Just  as  there  have  been  charges  that  the  bracero 
program  has  unnaturally  stabilized  and  even  de- 
pressed farm  wages  in  certain  California  crop  activi- 
ties, it  is  asserted  agricultural  wages  in  whole  areas 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  imported  workers. 

"...  I  feel  that  the  fact  that  there  are  Mexican 
Nationals  has  probably  resulted  in  some  crops  and 
in  some  parts  in  California  in  wages  not  advanc- 
ing. ..."  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  p.  214,  Nov.  17, 
1959.) 


"It  is  on  this  very  same  thing,  adverse  effect. 
Now  this  is  a  point  I  made  in  particular  regarding 
Ventura  County,  that  wages  in  Ventura  County 
were  one  dollar  an  hour  years  ago.  Now,  they  are 
85  cents  an  hour.  (Guajardo,  op.  cit.,  p.  302,  Jan. 
27,  1960.) 

The  Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
(AWOC)  prepared  and  submitted  to  this  committee 
surveys  of  agricultural  wages  paid  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  the  Desert  Area  from  1952  to  1959.  Al- 
though the  Desert  Area  study  was  found  to  be  based 
on  seriously  incomplete  wage  data,  the  analysis  of 
Avage  rates  paid  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  (all  or 
parts  of  Butte,  Colusa,  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Sacra- 
mento, Solano,  Sutter,  Tehama,  Yolo,  and  Yuba 
Counties)  was  found  to  be  accurate  with  a  few  minor 
exceptions.  Figure  70,  a  reproduction  of  one  of  this 
survey's  tables,  shows  that  the  index  of  the  un- 
weighted mean  farm  wage  in  the  17  crop  activities 
measured  decreased  from  100  in  1952  to  98  in  1959. 

"...  taken  as  a  whole,  agricultural  wages  in 
Sacramento  Valley  have  changed  little  during  the 
eight  years  of  the  bracero  program.  In  individual 
crop-area-activities,  there  has  been  some  movement, 
but  the  movement  of  wages  upward  in  some  activi- 
ties has  been  more  than  offset  by  a  movement  down- 
ward in  others.  Taking  the  large  view,  one  is  forced 
to  conclude  that  there  has  been  the  equivalent  of  a 
wage  freeze,  if  not  a  wage  decline,  in  agrieiiltural 
emplojTnent  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  during  the 
years  1952-1959."** 

Although  the  Sacramento  Valley  has  never  been, 
nor  is  now,  dominated  by  Mexican  National  farm 
workers,  AWOC  points  out  two  ways  in  which  the 
wages  in  any  agricultural  region  can  indirectly  suffer 
because  of  braceros. 


"  "A  Case  Study  in  'Adverse  Effect' :  Sacramento  Valley,  1952- 
1959",  Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  Re- 
search Paper  #S,  mimeographed,  Stockton,  California,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1959,  p.  19. 
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FIGURE   70 

Farm  Wage  Indices,  Sacramento  Valley  Crop-Area- 
Activities,  With  Composite  Index,  1952-1959 


Crop-Area-Activity 


Farm  Wage  Index  and  Year 
(1952=100) 


1952 


Composite  Index' 

Solano  County  wine  grape  harvest 

Sutter  County  peach  harvest 

Yuba  County  peach  harvest 

Colusa  County  sugar  beet  harvest. 
Sacramento   County   sugar   beet 

harvest 

Yolo  County  hay  harvest 

Sacramento  County  hay  harvest  - 
El  Dorado  County  pear  harvest.  . 

Sutter  County  walnut  harvest 

Yuba  County  walnut  harvest 

Yolo  County  hop  harvest... 

Yuba  County  orchard  prumng--- 
Saoramento     County    asparagus 

harvest 

Sacramento  County  oUve  harvest 

Glenn  County  prune  harvest 

Tehama  County  ahiiond  harvest.. 
Butte  County  walnut  harvest 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


1953  1954 


99 

88 
93 
93 
100 

93 
96 
110 
112 
100 
100 
105 
100 

100 
111 
100 
107 
76 


100 


107 
107 
100 

93 

96 
100 
109 
100 
100 
105 
100 

100 
111 

97 
107 

76 


1955 


94 

100 
100 
100 

93 
96 
90 
109 
100 
89 
105 
105 

93 
104 
100 
107 

86 


1956 


1957 


1958 


94 

79 
86 
86 
100 


93 

96 

100 

112 

82 

82 

97 

105 

93 

115 

100 

95 

74 


98 

71 

86 
86 
100 

93 

96 
NA 
109 
100 
100 

97 
120 

93 

118 

100 

107 

74 


1959 


77 
93 
93 
100 

93 

96 
110 
94 
89 
89 
97 
109 


89 
100 
107 
100 


98 

79 

100 
100 
100 

100 
96 
80 

109 
89 
89 

100 

114 

93 

NA 
108 
131 


1  Composite  Index  is  arithmetic  mean  of  crop-area-activity  indices. 

NA  Not  available.  ,  Pmnlnvmpnt    Division  of  Research  and 

•''"^So^rA'rfcinlu'ral'^^rk'e^'s^OrTani^il^^cU'mmee,  AFL-CIO,  Stockton,  Call- 
tornia,  October  5,  1959,  p.  17. 

"  (1)   The  domestic  workers  who  are  displaced  as 
a  crop  becomes  dominated  by  braceros  in  an  area 
such  as  Imperial   County  or  the   Salinas  Valley, 
often  move  into  an  area  farther  north,  such  as  the 
Sacramento  Valley.   The  condition  of  these    ref- 
ugees' is  frequently  so  desperate  that  they  are  will- 
iii<^  to  work  for  less  than  usual  wages  m  the  area 
into  which  they  have  moved.    (2)   The  possibdity 
for  any  sort  of  wage  negotiations  between  employer 
and  employee— always  tenuous  in  agriculture— is 
removed  entirely  by  the  manner  in  which  the  bra- 
cero  program  is  presently  interpreted.  In  former 
times,  for  example,  if  an  orchard  or  field  were  m 
unusually  bad  condition,  it  was  necessary  for  a 
grower  to  adjust  his  wage  upward  in  order  to  have 
that  orchard  or  field  picked.  This  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary. Domestic  workers  who  might  otherwise  at- 
tempt to  dicker  over  wages  are  aware  that  if  they 
decline  to  work  at  the  predetermined  'prevailing 
rate'    Mexican  Nationals  will  be   certified  on  the 
grounds  there  is  a  labor  shortage.  This  knowledge 
has  one  of  two  effects:  it  drives  domestics  out  ot 
the  farm  labor  market  entirely;  or  it  discourages 
those  who  remain  in  the  farm  labor  market  from 
attempting  to  improve  their  lot.  There  ^is  a  word  to 
describe  this  process:  demoralization. "  « 
As  has  been  mentioned  before.  Imperial  County  is 
another  area  in  which  it  has  been  alleged  the  employ- 


>^Ibid.,  p.  45. 


ment  of  braceros  has  had  an  adverse  influence  on  the 
wage  rates  offered  domestic  farm  workers.  It  must  be 
said  at  this  point,  however,  that  tliis  county  is  in  no 
way  a  microcosmos  of  California's  farm  labor  situa- 
tion or,  for  that  matter,  of  California's  agriculture 
{e.g.,  only  13.7  per  cent  of  California's  commercial 
farm's  were  tenant  or  manager  operated  in  1959  and 
86.3  per  cent  were  owner  operated,-*"  whereas  46  per 
cent  of  Imperial  County's  farms  were  tenant  worked 
and  54  per  cent  were   owner  operated).*'    Imperial 
County  has  been  more  than  occasionally  mentioned 
because  it  represents  a  dominant  area  in  its  "purest" 
form  and  because  it  is,  after  all,  a  part  of  California. 
"With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  and  Trans-Pecos  Valleys  of  Texas,  and  a 
few  areas  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  Desert 
and  Border  Counties  of  California  afford  as  strik- 
ing an  example  of  'domination'  as  may  be  found 
in  the  United  States."  (Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  10  g,  Jan. 
15,1960.) 

It  is  alleged  that  this  domination  of  the  farm  labor 
force  by  Mexican  workers  is  a  concerted  and  success- 
ful attempt  by  growers,  through  their  farm  labor 
associations,  to  retain  absolute  control  of  their  labor 
costs. 

"In  our  judgment  the  farm  associations  have 
created  a  ueed  for  and  have  since  become  dependent 
upon  the  bracero.  Not  mainly  for  the  advertised 
reason  of  shortage  of  domestic  workers,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  a  controlled  labor  market,  low  wages, 
and  the  feasibility  of  exploitation."  (Thomas,  op. 
cit.,  p.  144,  Jan.  15, 1960.) 

The  success  which  the  farmers  in  Imperial  County 
have  had  in  controlling  these  costs  is  explicit  not  only 
in  the  stability  of  the  wage  rates  for  farm  work  as 
demonstrated  in  Figure  61,  but  also  in  the  increases 
in  wages  for  semi-  and  unskilled  nonagricultural 
work. 

"...  according  to  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Emplovment  the  hourly  wage  rate  for 
ordinarv  farm  work  in  the  Imperial  Valley  has 
remained  stationary  at  70  cents  for  a  decade.  The 
stability  of  this  hourly  wage  rate  is  m  marked  con- 
trast to  the  increases  in  hourly  rate  obtained  in 
Imperial  Valley  by  collective  bargaining  during 
recent  years.  For  example,  according  to  contracts 
on  file  with  the  Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, construction  laborers  in  Imperial  Valley  se- 
cured an  increase  of  more  than  21%  in  hourly  rate 
between  1954  and  1959.  Even  more  significant  is 
the  increase  in  hourly  rate  of  two  notoriously  low 
paid  categories  of  unskilled  labor.  Under  a  eollec- 

«  1959  Uitited  States  Census  of  Agriculture.  ^j^^^j^       pecem- 

"  ^X%"f5  '"i"! 9,"°u"bSut'eTls''fxi^ibU  5  /  Claude  MFinneil, 

Agricultural  Commissioner,   Imperial  County,  Jan.   15,   1960. 
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tive  bargaining  agreement  with  Local  838,  carhops 
in  Imperial  Valley  in  1951  were  getting  $5.20  a  day 
(or  5  cents  an  hour  less  than  the  ordinary  farm 
worker  in  Imperial  Yallej')  but  by  1957  carhops 
were  getting  $8.00  a  day  (or  30  cents  an  hour  more 
than  the  ordinary  farm  worker).  Similarly,  in  1951 
dishwashers  in  Imperial  Valley  were  getting  $6  a 
day  (or  precisely  the  same  hourly  rate  as  the  farm 
worker),  whereas  by  1957  thej'  were  getting  $8.00 
a  day  or  an  increase  of  33%  during  a  period  when 
the  ordinary  farm  laborer  was  stiU  getting  only 
70  cents  an  hour."  (Harris,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119-20,  Jan. 
15, 1960.) 

The  pay  rates  of  jobs  closely  related  to  the  agricul- 
tural industry  in  Imperial  County  are  also  substan- 
tially above  those  offered  on  the  farm. 

"I  am  a  patron  of  the  Shippers  Service  Plant  (a 
vacuum  cooling  plant)  in  El  Centro,  and  present 
herewith  the  job  classifications  and  average  hourly 
rates  for  the  entire  1958  season  from  that  plant. 

Average  Hourly 

Job  Classification                          Amount  Rate 

Set   up   $2,232.27  S?2.1fi 

Tube  Tender 2,236.18  2.17 

Fork    Lift    10,99.5.83  2.42 

Set  Off 27.530..57  4.14 

Loaders    41,376.46  6.24 

Total  Wages $84,371.31 

Average  Hourly   Wage $3.42" 

(Danenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  59,  Jan.  15, 1960.) 

Through  these  citations,  data  such  as  that  which 
appear  in  Figure  71,  and  the  corroboration  of  the 
Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program  Consultants'  Report,  it 
is  evident  that  although  California  growers  on  the 
average  pay  very  nearly  the  highest  hourly  farm 
wages  in  the  country  (see  Figure  34,  page  45),  those 
California  counties  and  crops  in  which  braceros  are 
employed  generally  offer  lower  wages  to  domestic 
workers  than  those  in  which  Mexicans  are  not  used. 

"In  areas  where  foreign  workers  are  used  in 
large  numbers  their  presence  may  prevent  wage 
rates  from  rising  to  levels  they  would  attain  if  no 
foreign  workers  were  admitted.  Knowledge  of  the 
availability  of  Mexican  Nationals  weakens  the  do- 
mestic workers '  bargaining  position  and  contributes 
to  the  depression  of  area  wage  levels.  Studies  made 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  wage  rates 
in  acti^aties  which  Mexicans  are  employed  have 
lagged  behind  the  rising  wage  level  for  farm  work 
generally.  The  studies  also  show  that  wages  paid 
by  employers  who  use  foreign  workers  tend  to 
average  lower  than  those  paid  by  non-users  in  the 
same  area.  .  .  . "  ** 

"Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program  Consultants'  Report,  TJ.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  mimeographed,  Washington,  D.  C,  Octo- 
ber, 1959,  pp.  4-5. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

The  second  basic  area  of  adverse  effect  allegedly 
caused  by  the  Mexican  National  program  is  that  of 
a  deterioration  of  the  employment  opportunities  for 
domestic  farm  workers.  Initially  it  is  charged  that 
the  level  of  wages  itself,  frozen  as  an  effect  of  the 
braeero  program,  deters  domestics  from  entering  Cali- 
fornia's farm  labor  market  which  in  turn  perpetuates, 
or  in  some  instances  increases,  the  deficient  supply 
of  domestic  seasonal  workers  and  thereby  opens  the 
way  for  the  use  of  more  braceros. 

"Until  the  adverse  effect  in  the  area  of  wages  is 
removed  in  some  .  .  .  manner  and  unqualified  op- 
portunity for  emplojTnent  of  domestics  is  extended, 
there  can  be  no  true  measure  of  'availability.'  " 
(Simeich,  op.  cit.,  p.  476,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"...  adverse  effect  is  built  into  the  very  con- 
cept of  'supplementary'  labor  programs,  in  that 
they  nullify  what  would  otherwise  be  the  natural 
result  of  American  workers  withholding  their  labor 
in  silent  protest  against  wages  and  conditions  inad- 
equate to  support  an  American  level  of  living.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  evidently  do  not  care  or  dare  to 
trace  the  braeero  program  back  to  its  essential  na- 
ture— i.e.  a  medium  for  breaking  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  mute,  unrecorded  purely  personal 
'  strikes '  by  domestic  agricultural  workers. ' '  ( Smith, 
op.  cit.,  p.  120,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

Beginning  on  page  81,  the  significant  downward 
trend  in  the  supply  of  intra-  and  interstate  domestic 
migratory  labor  in  California's  agriculture  is  dis- 
cussed. It  is  generally  held  that  many  of  these  mi- 
grants have  increasingly  avoided  California  employ- 
ment because  of  the  widespread  use  of  Mexican  labor 
in  this  State  and  have  altered  the  historic  patterns 
of  migration  to  include  Oregon  and  Washington 
where  wage  rates  for  seasonal  workers  are  equal  to 
or  greater  than  those  in  California  and  where  no 
foreign  workers  are  employed. 

"Mr.  Tieburg:  .  .  .  there  are  better  wages  else- 
where, for  example,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
I  think  the  migratory  families  go  there. 

"Chairman  Cobey:  In  other  words,  they  find 
better  wages  and  better  housing  facilities? 

"Mr.  Tieburg:  I  believe  that  is  correct,  Senator." 
(P.  214,  Nov.  17,1959.) 

The  tendency  of  the  braeero  program's  displacing 
domestic  farm  workers  is  not  unique  to  California. 
The  major  source  of  domestic  interstate  migratory 
farm  workers  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  is 
in  Texas,  whose  farmers  employ  the  largest  number 
of  braceros  in  the  country.  The  Secretary  of  Labor's 
Mexican  National  program  consultants  found  that  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  "almost  100  per  cent  of  the 
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FIGURE   71 


Increase  of  Hourly  Wage  Rates  for  Miscellaneous  Vegetable  Activities  in  Counties  Highly 

Dominated  by  Mexican  Workers  and  Counties  Generally  Non-Dominated, 

From  1947  to  1959  i 
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'i  Where  wage  rate  ranges  given,  the  low  figure  for  1947  and  high  figure  for  1959  used. 

=  Information  for  1947  not  available;  starting  1948. 

"Infririnatinn  for  1947,  1948  and  1959  not  available;  starting  1950. 

SOURCE:  California  Department  of  Employment,  Exhibit  13,  January  15,  1960. 


seasonal  work  on  certain  crop  activities  is  performed 
by  foreign  workers.  Domestic  workers  either  migrate 
to  other  areas  of  employment  or  do  not  seek  jobs  in 
the  activity  which  is  identified  with  Mexicans. ' '  ''^ 

A  grower  in  such  an  area — Imperial  County — was 
asked  whether  he  could  realistically  hope  to  employ 

'»/6id.,  p.  4. 


domestic  farm  workers  at  a  wage  offer  of  $.75  an 
hour,  which  was  the  most  common  rate  during  the 
1959-1960  season  there. 

"Senator  Stiern:  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  get 
an  adult  man,  domestic,  to  work  for  you  for  sev- 
enty-five cents  an  hour  on  your  ranch  under  the 
present    situation?    I   mean,    I    am    from   the    San 
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Joaquin  Vallej'.  I  am  sure  we  don't  have  them  up 
there  at  that  (wage).  They  are  all  being  paid  more 
than  that.  I  think  it  would  be  hopeless  for  you  to 
get  a  domestic  at  seventy-five  cents  an  hour. 

"Mr.  Norton:  I  don't  know."  (Stiern,  Hon.  "Wal- 
ter W.,  34th  District,  Member  Senate  Fact  Finding 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  p.  45,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 

The  erosion  of  emplojinent  opportunity  in  an  area 
caused  by  the  bracero  program  was  described  by  a 
farm  worker  from  Santa  Clara  County. 

"Displacement  of  domestic  workers  by  braceros 
has  caused  deterioration  of  community  life  in  many 
places  where  this  has  occurred.  ...  In  an  area  where 
farmers  are  using  braceros,  domestic  workers  are 
discouraged  from  even  coming  to  see  about  getting 
a  job;  they  find  it  very  difficult,  and  will  go  to 
areas  where  they  think  they  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  a  job,  or  at  somewhat  higher  wages. 
Around  Soledad  (Monterey  County),  hoeing  and 
thinning  sugar  beets,  beans,  onions  (Nov.  1960) 
paid  82|  to  85^  an  hour ;  same  wage  was  being  paid 
to  braceros  and  domestics.  A  domestic  worker  could 
come  to  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  work  for  a  mini- 
mum of  $1  an  hour.  Around  Blythe  (Imperial 
County)  weeding  carrots  and  lettuce  was  adver- 
tised at  70(5  to  85(^  an  hour;  it  doesn't  have  to  go 
higher,  because  braceros  are  available  at  that 
price."  (Esparza,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21-2,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

In  addition  to  the  innate  proclivity  of  the  Mexican 
National  program  to  adversely  affect  the  employment 
opportunities  of  domestic  seasonal  farm  workers,  in 
some  parts  of  California  there  has  been  a  predisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  bracero-employing  farmers 
and  farm  associations  to  actively  impede  domestics 
from  applying  for  work  and  dissuade  them  from  con- 
tinuing to  work  once  they  are  hired.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Employment  readily  admitted  this  hap- 
pens "quite  frequently"  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  p.  222, 
Nov.  17,  1959). 

"Another  problem  area  is  the  question  of  pref- 
erence in  employment  for  domestic  workers.  One  of 
the  problems  is  that  there  seems  to  still  be  a  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  employer  that  a 
domestic  worker  referred  to  a  user  of  braceros  is 
entitled  to  the  best  job  held  by  a  bracero. 

' '  It  goes  beyond  just  providing  the  domestic  with 
employment,  and  we  thought  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  what  is  considered  the  best  job  . . .  one 
which  provides  the  worker  with  one  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  following  factors,  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  his  highest  skill,  the  highest  earning  poten- 
tial or  longer  job  duration,  the  most  desirable  work- 
ing conditions,  that  is  the  best  crop  activity, 
housing  facilities,  transportation  arrangements,  ac- 
cessibility to  the  job  and  other  factors  and  other 


specific  applicant  acceptance  factors  that  the  appli- 
cant may  indicate,  and  we  have  been  having  diffi- 
culty with  this  problem."  {Ibid.,  p.  222.) 

Complaints  were  received  from  virtually  all  of  the 
agricultural  areas  in  the  State  concerning  alleged 
violations  of  the  domestic  farm  worker's  right  to  pref- 
erence in  employment  where  braceros  are  working. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  Public  Law  78  requires 
growers  to  hire  a  domestic  worker  who  is  able  and 
willing  for  any  job  held  by  a  bracero,  the  two  farms 
we  visited  (in  San  Joaquin  County,)  both  of  which 
had  braceros  in  their  fields,  were  very  reluctant  to 
employ  us.  The  Zuckerman-Mandeville  Corporation 
flatly  "refuses  to  hire  at  the  fields  and  refers  workers 
15  miles  back  to  town  to  their  office.  DeCandia 
farms  refused  to  hire  us  the  first  day  on  the 
grounds  that  we  were  not  there  early  enough 
(which  was  true  since  we  had  waited  for  a  truck  at 
the  'shape-up'  for  several  hours,  and  finally  taken 
the  only  alternative  available  and  used  our  own 
ear)— although,  since  they  were  paying  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis,  we  could  not  understand  why  they 
cared  when  we  began  work— we  had  enough  persons 
for  a  crew.  On  the  second  day,  they  would  not  hire 
the  women  among  us,  on  the  grounds  that  the  work 
was  too  strenuous  (which  it  was  not)  and  would 
hire  only  those  of  us  with  social  security  cards 
which  seems  a  strange  requirement  for  farm  work- 
ers who  seem  rarely  to  work  long  enough  for  any 
one  employer  to  qualify  for  social  security.  It 
seemed  to  "us  that  in  those  crops  dominated  by 
bracero  labor,  the  presence  of  a  large  and  easily 
manipulated  source  of  contract  labor  allows  the 
growers  to  manifest  little  or  no  interest  in  even 
those  domestic  workers,  such  as  ourselves,  who  take 
the  trouble  to  applv  for  work  directly  to  the  farm." 
(James,  David  R.,  graduate  student,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  member  of  Students'  Commit- 
tee for  Agricultural  Labor,  p.  284,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 


"It  is  our  contention  that  this  deliberate  policy 
of  discrimination  against  domestic  workers  has  not 
changed  in  Imperial  Valley.  .  .  .  This  discrimina- 
tion takes  the  form  of  assigning  domestic  workers 
to  the  hardest  work  in  the  field  such  as  loading 
where  workers  receive  30^  a  truck  for  loading  boxes 
of  lettuce  all  day  long,  by  assigning  them  to  parts 
of  the  field  where  the  work  is  the  hardest  and  con- 
ditions the  worst,  by  verbal  harassment,  and  by 
threats  of  reprisals  in  instances  where  domestic 
workers  become  active  in  their  own  behalf  with  the 
union  or  the  Farm  Placement  Service."  (Knowles, 
op.  cit.,  p.  309,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 


"Mr.  Hayes  (Edward  P.,  at  that  time  Chief, 
Farm  Placement  Section,  California  Department  of 
Employment)  was  told  by  the  farm  laborers  them- 
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selves  of  the  very  inferior  working  conditions  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to  and  they  stated  that 
they  were  then  unemployed  because  the  farm  labor 
associations,  which  contract  Mexican  and  Japanese 
Nationals  for  their  g-rower-members,  were  discrimi- 
nating against  domestic  workers  and  were  not  given 
jobs  because  of  the  over-supply  of  Mexican  and 
Japanese  Nationals  in  Ventura  County.  .  .  .  Women 
were  the  targets  of  the  association  and  the  straw- 
berry growers.  Many  growers  would  not  hire  women 
unless  they  were  sent  by  the  association  and  had 
a  referral  card  and  if  they  did  hire  them  after  all 
this,  they  pushed  them  to  work  faster,  would  check 
every  box  of  strawberries  they  picked,  would  make 
jokes  about  the  women  to  the  Nationals  working 
and  generally  made  it  as  miserable  as  possible  for 
them.  Manj'  times  the  women  would  be  told  not  to 
return  the  next  day  because  either  they  did  not 
know  how  to  work  or  there  was  no  work  for  the 
next  day.  The  following  day  the  Nationals  were 
working  and  they  (the  women)  did  not  work." 
(Guajardo,  op.  cit.,  pp.  289  and  291,  Jan.  27, 1960.) 


"Being  a  licensed  and  bonded  labor  contractor 
some  experiences  I  have  had  during  the  past  years 
indicate  that  braceros  are  working  where  there  is 
sufficient  domestic  labor  to  meet  the  demands.  This 
conclusion,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  verified  by  the 
following  experiences. 

"On  a  ranch  southeast  of  Dos  Palos  (in  Merced 
County),  last  October,  I  had  a  crew  of  from  75  to 
100  men  available  for  cotton  picking.  The  farmer 
told  me  the  regular  crew  of  braceros  residing  there 
was  sufficient  to  do  the  work. 

"At  another  ranch  the  foreman  said  he  already 
had  enough  labor  supplied  and  it  was  evident  the 
crew  in  his  field  was  Mexican  Nationals. 

"The  result  of  this  is  that  I  and  the  men  I  em- 
ploy are  unable  to  work  for  the  larger  ranchers. 
Only  the  small  farmers  who  have  not  facilities  for 
using  braceros  employ  entirely  local  labor.  In  the 
past  years  in  talking  to  ranch  foremen,  I  have 
asked  why  they  used  Nationals  when  local  labor 
was  available.  One  answer  was  they  were  cheaper. 
One  foreman  said,  'Aww,  you  wouldn't  work  for 
what  these  men  (Nationals)  are  working  for.'  I 
said  'How  much?'  He  said  '50^'.  Local  labor  at 
that  time  was  90^  but  I  would  have  worked  for 
75^,  but  not  for  50^.  This  man  was  in  tomatoes. 
This  ranch  was  northwest  of  Crows  Landing  (in 
Stanislaus  County)."  (Pigg,  A.  G.,  farm  labor  con- 
tractor, Merced  County,  pp.  512-3,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"...  (The  growers)  have  done  everything  they 
can  to  discourage  the  domestic  workers.  It's  so 
much  more  convenient  for  them  to  call  some  one 
of  the  association  operators  and  say,  'I  need  50 


men  or  a  hundred  men,'  and  so  much  more  con- 
venient for  them  to  do  that  than  to  deal  with  the 
domestic  workers,  whether  it's  people  living  in 
the  community  or  transients  that  follow  (the 
crops)  ;  everyone  of  them  knows  this  has  been  going 
on  for  10  years."  (Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  96,  June  15, 
1960.) 

A  third  type  of  employment  opportunity  diminu- 
tion allegedly  abetted  by  the  Mexican  National  pro- 
gram is  the  displacement  of  domestic  packing  shed 
workers  when  sorting  and  packing  operations  are 
transferred  to  the  fields  where  braceros  are  employed. 

"Recently,  the  (U.S.  Labor)  Department  has  been 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  Mexican  workers 
penetrating  into  field  packing  and  sorting  of  vege- 
tables as  new  machine  methods  were  introduced  and 
the  work  transferred  from  the  shed  to  the  fields. 
This  work  was  formerly  done  by  packing  shed  op- 
erators at  higher  wage  rates  in  sheds  ....  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  Mexicans  used  in  the  machine 
packing  and  sorting  of  vegetables  in  the  field, 
American  packinghouse  workers  have  been  dis- 
placed. However,  the  displaced  workers  are  not 
necessarily  available  to  transfer  to  field  jobs  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  job  content  as  well  as  a  low- 
ering of  wages  and  the  conditions  of  emploj^ment. 
Consequently,  Mexicans  are  requested  for  field  pack- 
ing work  while  higher-paid  domestic  shed  workers 
are  laid  off. "  50 

This  type  of  adverse  effect  has  been  particularly 
dramatic  in  the  harvesting  of  California's  lettuce 
crops.  Until  five  or  six  years  ago  lettuce  generally  was 
packed  in  wooden  crates  in  packing  sheds.  Techno- 
logical breakthroughs,  principally  new  types  of  con- 
tainers which  could  be  assembled  in  the  field  and 
vacuum  cooling,  eliminated  shed  packing  by  making 
it  pcssible  for  the  harvester  to  pack  the  lettuce  as  it 
was  being  picked.  The  savings  in  labor  costs  was  one 
of  the  chief  advantages  in  field  packing  and  was  ac- 
complished not  merely  by  eliminating  a  dual  handling 
of  the  lettuce,  but  by  the  substitution  of  Mexican  Na- 
tional field  hands  (who  comprised  three-quarters  of 
the  lettuce  harvest  force  at  that  time)  for  American 
packinghouse  workers  (see  Figure  63,  page  103). 

Another  example  of  the  adverse  effect  suffered  by 
domestic  workers  in  agriculture-allied  jobs  caused  by 
the  bracero  program  concerned  the  innovation  of  a 
gigantic  "packinghouse-on-wheels"  used  in  the  fields 
for  cello-packing  (plastic  bagging)  of  fresh  carrots. 
Upward  of  90  people  are  employed  on  each  machine. 

"Incidentally  this  same  employer  in  1959  with- 
out any  certification  or  authorization  either  by  the 
State  Department  of  Employment  or  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  employed  braceros  on 
this  operation  which,  without  question,  is  the  most 

^lUd.,  pp.  5-6. 
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highly  mechanized  factory-in-the-field  operation  in 
California  agriculture.  This  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  proper  authorities  several  months 
after  the  employer  had  violated  the  law  in  employ- 
ing braeeros.  The  union  demanded  that  the  braceros 
be  paid  the  prevailing  rate  for  cello  packing  carrots 
which  at  that  time  in  the  Salinas  area  varied  from 
$1.45  to  over  $2.00  in  the  packing  sheds.  No  other 
cello  packing  of  carrots  was  done  in  the  Salinas 
area  except  in  packing  sheds  and  there  was  no 
comparable  operation  in  field  work  by  domestics 
anywhere  in  the  state.  A  year  after  the  complaint 
was  made  we  were  advised  by  representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  EmplojTnent  Service  that  negotiations 
were  being  conducted  toward  a  settlement  of  this 
matter.  Shortly  thereafter  we  were  further  advised 
that  the  settlement  had  been  made  but  that  the  rate 
the  employer  was  required  to  pay  the  braeeros  had 
been  set  at  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.25 
an  hour  rather  than  what  had  been  the  prevailing 
rate  for  that  work  in  the  area."  (Knowles,  op.  cit., 
p.  311,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

The  third  general  area  of  professed  adverse  effect 
caused  by  the  Mexican  National  program  is  that  of 
the  conditions  of  farm  employment  offered  domestic 
and  foreign  seasonal  workers.  Both  the  Migrant  Labor 
Agreement  and  the  Standard  Work  Contract  (Ap- 
pendix G,  Exhibits  2  and  6)  explicitly  require  em- 
ployers and  users  of  Mexican  workers  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  to  the  braceros  as  requisites  to  their  use. 
Many  of  these  benefits,  however,  are  not  provided  do- 
mestic workers,  whether  they  are  local  or  migrant. 

"Mr.  Bennett:  ...  I  know  several  places  where 
the  braceros  live  and  eat  and  sleep.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  a  common  farm  laborer  to  compete 
with  him  because  the  farmer  builds  the  places  for 
him  to  sleep,  he  furnishes  him  with  someone  to  keep 
the  floors  clean  and  cook  his  food  and  have  tele- 
vision for  him  to  look  at  while  he  eats. 

' '  Chairman  Cobey :  In  other  words,  the  farmer  is 
providing  things  for  the  bracero  that  he  doesn't 
provide  for  you  as  far  as  you  are  concerned?  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Bennett :  Yes,  sir."  (Pp.  27-8,  Dec.  15, 1960.) 


"Mr.  Petersen:  .  .  .  peripheral  costs  are  greater 
in  the  ease  of  Nationals  than  they  are  in  the  case 
of  domestic  labor. 

"Chairman  Cobey:  I  don't  think  we  can  argue 
about  that,  because  they  get  more.  In  other  words, 
there  are  certain  things  you  have  to  provide  to  the 
Mexican  National  you  don't  have  to  provide  to  the 
domestic. 

"Mr.  Petersen:  That,  in  a  good  many  cases,  is 
true."  (P.  383,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"...  Public  Law  78  is  in  itself  unsound,  and  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  administer  in  compli- 
ance with  its  own  terms.  It  stipulates  that  it  shall 
be  administered  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  have 
an  adverse  affect  on  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  the  domestic  agricultural  workers.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
further  stipulation  that  foreign  contract  nationals 
must  be  paid  the  same  wages  as  domestic  farm 
workers  for  like  work  in  the  same  places  at  the  same 
time.  Inasmuch  as  foreign  contract  workers  are  pro- 
vided with  transportation  to  and  from  their  work, 
are  housed  and  fed  by  the  grower  with  whom  they 
are  contracted,  and  are  guaranteed  75%  employ- 
ment; and  conversely,  the  domestic  worker  must 
furnish  his  own  transportation,  housing,  and  food, 
and  has  no  guarantee  of  employment,  an  adverse 
effect  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as 
these  stipulations  continue."  (Carr,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
9-10,  Nov.  16, 1959.) 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program  consultants  also 
found  that  domestic  workers  do  not  get  many  of  the 
"fringe  benefits"  accorded  braceros  by  their  em- 
ployers and  that  this  compounds  shortages  of  seasonal 
domestic  labor. ^^  A  brief  review  of  these  benefits  in- 
clude : 

Health  and  Ability  Check  (Source:  Art.  5,  Agree- 
ment). Mexican  workers  are  given  health  and  ability 
checks  at  both  the  Migratory  Stations  in  interior  Mex- 
ico and  at  the  Reception  Centers  prior  to  their  being 
contracted.  This  is  of  benefit  to  the  bracero  and  to  the 
employer  who  employs  Nationals.  No  health  or  ability 
screening  of  domestic  farm  workers  is  undertaken  to 
our  knowledge. 

Transportation  and  Subsistence  En  Boute  (PL  78, 
Sec.  501  (3)  and  (4)  ;  Art.  6,  Agreement).  The  costs 
of  Mexican  workers'  transportation  and  subsistence 
en  route  from  the  Migratory  Station  to  the  Reception 
Center  is  paid  by  employers.  The  employers  must  also 
furnish  transportation  and  subsistence  from  the  Re- 
ception Center  to  the  employer's  camp  and  return 
upon  the  contract's  completion  (Art.  17,  Agreement; 
Art.  7,  Contract).  Transportation  facilities  are  subject 
to  exacting  standards  (Joint  Operating  Instructions 
No.  1  and  No.  4) .  Moreover,  daily  transportation  from 
camp  to  the  work  site  is  furnished  braceros.  Some 
interstate  migrant  domestic  workers  are  advanced 
money  to  cover  transportation  costs  by  growers  who 
know  them,  a  loan  deducted  from  their  earnings. 
Others  are  paid  return  transportation  costs  as  a  bonus 
for  completing  the  season  by  farmers  who  may  not 
know  the  workers.  In  California  such  arrangements 
for  transportation  are  not  as  common  as  in  some 
.states,  however.  Local  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
live  in  larger  cities  usually  do  have  grower-  or  asso- 
ciation-furnished day-haul  facilities  at  their  disposal. 
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All  such  commercial  transportation  of  either  domestic 
or  foreign  farm  workers,  drivers,  and  equipment  used 
in  California  is  governed  by  State  law  (Vehicle  Code 
Sections  12519  and  31400,  et  seq.).  Migratory  workers 
transported  by  crew  leaders  or  labor  contractors  in 
California  from  out-of-state  are  protected  by  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  regulations  (49  CFR 
198).  (A  full  examination  of  these  transport  require- 
ments will  appear  in  Fart  II  of  this  report.)  Very 
rarely  in  California  do  employers  pay  the  subsistence 
costs  incurred  by  domestic  workers  while  they  are  en 
route. 

Work  Giiarantee  (Art.  16,  Agreement;  Art.  10, 
Contract).  The  Mexican  worker  is  guaranteed  by  the 
employer  the  opportunity  to  work  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  workdays  for  the  duration  of  his  con- 
tract. If  this  minimum  of  approximately  72  hours  of 
employment  each  two  weeks  is  not  met,  the  bracero 
either  receives  his  meals  without  charge  or,  when  he 
prepares  his  own  food,  is  paid  a  subsistence  fee  of 
$1.50  per  day  for  each  eight-hour  day  short  of  the 
guarantee. 

Domestic  workers,  local  or  migrant,  very  rarely  are 
protected  by  contracts  or  work  guarantees  with  their 
employers.  Five  exceptions  to  this  generalization,  how- 
ever, appear  in  Appendix  G  as  Exhibits  13  through 
17,  beginning  on  page  310.  Three  of  these  contracts  are 
offered  unilaterally  by  farm  labor  employers  in  Ore- 
gon and  are  to  be  signed  in  two  instances  with  indi- 
vidual workers  and  in  the  other  with  the  crew  leader. 
The   remaining   two   contracts,    which    originated   in 
California,  are  bilateral  agreements  reached  between 
the  specified  labor  union  and  farm  labor  employer. 
Four  of  these  five  contracts  provide  some  type  of  min- 
imum work  guarantee — the  three  Oregon  agreements 
assure  minimum  biweekly  earnings  if  the  full  length 
of  the  season  is  worked;  the  Teamsters'  agreement 
provides  for  a  minimum  of  two  hours'  wages  if  a 
worker  is  called  for  work  and  no  work  is  provided, 
and  a  minimum  of  three  hours  for  each  call  if  work 
is  started,  unless  harvesting  that  day  is  delayed  or 
cancelled  due  to  causes  beyond  the  employer 's  control 
{e.g.,  rain,  frost,  government  condemnation  of  crop). 
The  three  Oregon  contracts  also  stipulate  that  if  a 
worker  is  ill  and  hospitalized  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  room  and  board.  The  California  contracts  contain 
no  subsistence  provisions.  Again,  however,  such  agree- 
ments or  contracts  between  employers  and  domestic 
workers,  crew  leaders,  or  labor  unions  are  exceptional. 
Wage  Guarantee  (Art.  15,  Agreement ;  Art.  4,  Con- 
tract).    Mexican  National  workers  must  be  paid  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  wage  rate  paid  to  domestic 
workers  for  similar  work  in  the  same  area  at  the  same 
time  or  be  paid  the  rate  specified  in  their  contract — 
whichever  is  higher.  Additionally,  the  bracero  must 
be  paid  a  rate  which  is  sufficient  to  cover  his  normal 
living  needs  and  he  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  $2.00 


per  eight-hour  day  for  the  first  48  hours  of  employ- 
ment at  any  job  paying  a  piece  rate,  or  whenever  he 
is  assigned  a  new  job  in  which  the  skill  requirements 
are  not  similar  to  those  he  has  performed  previously 
for  at  least  48  hours.  Again,  domestic  seasonal  farm 
workers  are  generally  not  accorded  wage  guarantee 
benefits  equal  to  those  Mexican  workers  receive.  The 
fact  that  such  benefits  can  be  given  domestics,  how- 
ever, is  evident  in  that  four  of  the  five  contracts  ap- 
pearing in  Appendix  G  make  such  provisions  in  terms 
of  specifying  both  minimum  piece  rates  and/or  hourly 
rates,  and  minimum  guaranteed  hourly  earnings.  Stat- 
utory minimum  wage  provisions,  moreover,  do  not 
cover  farm  workers  in  California,  although  this  State 
is  currently  implementing  an  administrative  regula- 
tion through  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
which  will  establish  minimum  wage  rates,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  for  women  and  children  employed 
in  agriculture  (a  full  discussion  of  these  provisions 
appear  on  page  188). 

Performance  Guarantee  (PL  78,  Sec.  501  (6) ;  Art. 
32,  Agreement).  The  United  States  Government 
protects  the  braceros  by  guaranteeing  the  perform- 
ance of  the  employer  in  the  payment  of  wages  and 
furnishing  transportation.  The  Mexican  Consul  is 
authorized  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  workers 
(Art.  33,  Agreement;  Art.  18,  Contract),  and  the 
braceros  are  entitled  by  Article  21  of  the  Agreement 
and  Article  17  of  the  Contract  to  elect  their  own  rep- 
resentatives or  spokesmen  who  must  be  recognized  by 
their  employer. 

Domestic  farm  workers  in  California  are  protected 
by  the  general  State  law  relating  to  the  payment  of 
wages  (Sees.  200,  et  seq.,  Labor  Code).  Under  these 
provisions  if  a  farm  labor  employer  (including  a  farm 
labor  contractor)  willfully  fails  to  pay  any  wages  owed 
an  employee  who  is  discharged  or  who  quits,  the  wages 
of  such  employee  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days,  as  a  penalty,  from  the  date 
due  until  paid  or  until  an  action  to  collect  the  wages 
is  commenced  (See.  203).  Such  willful  action  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  wages  due  renders  the  employer  or  his 
agent  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  (Sees.  215  and  216). 
Regarding  the  working  conditions  of  agricultural  em- 
ployees, California  farm  employers  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  General  In- 
dustry Safety  Orders  which  cover  items  such  as 
general  hazards,  machines  and  machine  parts,  and 
control  of  hazardous  substances  (8  Cal.  Adm.  Code, 
3200,  et  seq.).  Safety  orders  specifically  directed  to 
agriculture  are  in  the  process  of  being  drawn.  It  is 
unlikely,  however,  such  orders  will  be  adopted  and  go 
into  effect  before  1962  (see  Part  II). 

Finally,  neither  State  nor  Federal  laws  reqiiire 
agricultural  employers  to  recognize  and  negotiate 
with  employee  organizations  and  no  method  is  pro- 
vided for  the  employees  accepting  or  rejecting  bids 
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from  such  labor  unions  to  represent  them  (see  page 
204). 

Insurance  (Art.  19,  Agreement;  Art.  3,  Contract). 
In  California  braceros  must  be  provided  at  their  em- 
ployer's expense  with  occupational  risk  insurance 
(workmen's  compensation)  covering  medical  care  and 
compensation  for  personal  injury,  disease,  and  death. 
The  employer  must  also  furnish  subsistence  to  Mexi- 
can workers  when  they  are  unable  to  work  because  of 
illness  or  injury,  and  to  secure  non-occupational  acci- 
dent and  health  insurance  covering  the  braceros  at  the 
bracero  's  expense. 

Domestic  farm  workers  must  also  be  provided  with 
workmen's  compensation  at  the  employer's  expense 
under  State  law  (Sees.  3701,  et  seq.,  Labor  Code). 
There  are  no  requirements,  however,  that  subsistence 
be  furnished  injured  or  hospitalized  domestic  workers 
by  their  employers  or  that  employers  offer  their 
employees  the  opportunity  to  join  non-occupational 
group  health  and  accident  insurance  plans.  During 
1960,  both  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  Associated  Farmers  of  California  offered  non- 
occupational group  insurance  to  both  farmers  and 
farm  employees.  These  plans,  together  with  other 
medical  care  aspects  of  domestic  farm  workers,  will 
be  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this  report.  Briefly,  how- 
ever, both  of  these  private  insurance  plans  appear  to 
be  of  limited  assistance  to  seasonal  farm  workers 
although  they  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to 
permanently  hired  employees.  The  cost  of  such  cov- 
erage as  is  offered  would  seem  prohibitive  to  seasonal 
workers  {e.g.,  approximately  $180  a  year  for  one 
worker  and  dependents  under  the  Associated  Farm- 
ers' plan  as  compared  to  $1  a  week  for  a  bracero). 
Furthermore,  the  plans  will  not  cover  any  employee 
until  after  15  days'  employment  under  the  Associated 
Farmers'  policy  and  60  days'  under  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau's— a  waiting  period  which  nullifies  the  potential 
benefits  which  could  accrue  to  seasonal  domestic 
workers. 

Of  the  five  domestic  worker  contracts  appearing  in 
Appendix  6,  only  one  makes  provisions  for  non- 
occupational health  and  accident  insurance — the 
Jackson  County  Fruit  Growers  League. 

Bleals  (Art.  12,  Contract;  paragraphs  27-36  Hous- 
ing Standards).  Employers  of  braceros  must  either 
provide  meals  at  cost  to  his  Nationals,  except  that  the 
charge  cannot  exceed  $1.75  per  day,  or  furnish  neces- 
sary cooking  and  eating  utensils  and  fuel  upon  the 
request  of  the  workers.  Diet  standards,  inspections, 
and  compliance  enforcement  actions  assure  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  food  furnished  Mexican  work- 
ers (see  Exhibit  10,  Appendix  G,  page  297).  It  is  not 
unusual  for  farm  employers  to  furnish  meals  for  do- 
mestic workers.  For  instance,  all  three  of  the  Oregon 
contracts  in  Appendix  G  specify  that  the  employer 
shall  furnish  meals  at  a  daily  cost  to  the  worker  of 


from  $1.75  to  $2.00  (which  included  lodging).  How- 
ever, there  are  no  checks  comparable  to  those  in  the 
Mexican  National  program  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
such  meals. 

Tools  and  Equipment  (Arts.  5  and  6,  Contract). 
All  tools  and  supplies  required  for  his  work  must  be 
supplied  without  cost  to  the  foreign  worker  by  his 
employer.  The  employer  may,  however,  make  deduc- 
tions for  negligent  loss,  destruction,  or  wilful  damage 
to  such  supplies.  It  is  not  unusual,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  domestic  workers  to  be  responsible  for  providing 
or  purchasing  supplies  and/or  tools  required  in  their 
work,  although  usually  such  large  items  as  ladders, 
pruning  hooks,  and  buckets  are  supplied  free  by  the 
employer  upon  a  worker-deposit  to  insure  their  safe 
return. 

Housing  (Art.  2,  Contract;  Minimum  Acceptable 
Housing  Standards,  Exhibit  5,  Appendix  G).  Mexi- 
can National  farm  workers  must  be  provided  with  free 
housing  and  related  camp  facilities  which  are  subject 
to  the  standards  adopted  by  and  inspection  of  both 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  the  Califor- 
nia Division  of  Housing.  The  source  of  housing  for 
domestic  farm  workers  varies  widely,  and  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Part  II  of  this  report.  Although  all  employee 
housing  in  the  State  of  California  is  under  the  com- 
prehensive regulations  of  the  Division  of  Housing, 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  law  cur- 
rently provides  that  such  housing  need  not  be  regis- 
tered. Literally,  the  division's  enforcement  personnel 
must  find  labor  camps  before  they  can  be  inspected. 
Although  many  farmer-  and  labor  contractor-run 
labor  camps  are  inspected  at  the  request  of  their  own- 
ers before  occupancy,  a  sizeable  number  are  never  in- 
vestigated.* Generally,  therefore,  it  is  commonly  con- 
ceded that  bracero  housing  is  significantly  superior  to 
that  furni.shed  domestics  in  California.  Additionally, 
the  increased  use  of  foreign  nationals,  and  the  rigid 
requirements  and  inspections  their  housing  has  been 
increasingly  subjected  to,  has  led  to  a  much  greater 
grower  interest  in  improving  bracero  housing,  even  at 
the  jeopardy  of  allowing  that  for  domestics  to  deterio- 
rate or  remain  in  short  supply.  The  photographs  show 
representative  facilities  for  both  foreign  and  domestic 
farm  workers. 

Miscellaneous  Fringe  Benefits.  As  enumerated  on 
page  89,  the  employer  of  Mexican  Nationals  is  re- 
sponsible for  taking  reasonable  steps  to  keep  gamblers, 
vendors  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  immoral  and  illegal  activities  away  from 
the  place  of  their  emplo3anent  (Art.  23,  Contract), 
and  for  providing  transportation,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  the  braceros  an  opportunity,  at  least 
weekly,  to  purchase  articles  for  their  personal  use  in 
places  of  their  own  choice  (Art.  11,  Contract).  The 
employer  must  also  provide,  at  no  cost  to  the  braceros, 

•  Addendum :  The   1961   Session  of  the  Legislature  amended  the 
statute  to  require  the  registration  of  all  farm  labor  camps. 
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potable  water  reasonably  near  the  job  location  and  the 
place  of  lodf^inj^,  and  fuel  for  heatinjT  their  quarters 
(Art.  8,  Contract).  Only  specified  deductions  may  be 
made  from  the  bracero's  wages,  such  as  cash  advances, 
non-oeeupational  insurance  premiums,  and  the  cost 
of  meals  furnished  (Art.  6,  Contract).  And  employers 
are  required  to  keep  adequate  and  accurate  records  of 
the  earnings  and  hours  of  employment  of  their  Mexi- 
can workers  which  are  open  for  inspection  at  any 
reasonable  time  by  compliance  agents  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  (Art.  18,  Agreement ;  Art.  19.  Con- 
tract). None  of  these  protective  fringe  benefits  ex- 
tended to  Mexican  workers  under  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional program  are  commonly  accorded  domestic  farm 
workers. 

EXTENSION  OF  FRINGE  BENEFITS  TO 
DOMESTIC  FARM  WORKERS 

One  possible  problem  posed  by  growers  regarding 
the  extension  of  these  bracero-type  fringe  benefits  to 
domestic  seasonal  farm  workers  was  the  escalating 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  prevailing  wages  found 
to  be  paid  those  domestics  benefiting  from  such  in- 
creased perquisites. 

".  .  .  if  you  were  to  take  perquisites  and  add 
them  to  the  rate  you  are  giving  the  domestic,  then 
a  survey  would  come  through  and  they  would  find 
that  as  the  going-  rate  for  domestics  and  then  the 
employer  would  then  have  to  re-evaluate  his  wages 
paid  to  the  Mexican  National  and  then  they  would 
come  back  and  say,  'You  are  giving  the  same  rate 
now  to  the  Mexican  National.'  Give  the  perquisites 
back  and  you  would  have  a  see-saw."  (Miller,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  65-66,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 

Section  764.46  of  the  Department  of  Employment's 
local  office  manual  governs  the  treatment  of  fringe 
benefits  or  perquisites  in  the  wage  finding  process: 
"Use    of    perquisites:    Identify    allowances    for 
perquisites  paid  to  domestic  workers  and  exclude 
them  from  consideration  in  making  wage  findings 
of  prevailing  wages  where  (1)  their  reasonableness 
is  demonstrated;   (2)   the  amount  is  not  related  to 
hourly  or  piecework  rates;    (3)    the   effect  of  the 
allowance  will  not  operate  to  reduce  the  current 
or  past  season's  wage  findings  for  the  activity  in- 
volved. ' ' 
It    is   clear,    then,    that    such    benefits    the    Mexican 
workers  are  required  to  receive  may  also  be  extended 
to  domestic  workers  in  other  than  a  cash  form  with- 
out causing  an  increase  in  the  prevailing  wage  rate. 
As  previously  mentioned,  however,  no  farm  employer 
in  California  has  attempted  to  offer  a  similar  package 
of  benefits  to  his  seasonal  domestic  workers. 

Significant  fringe  benefits  are  afforded  IMexican 
National  workers,  in  summary,  which  are  not  ac- 
corded domestic  workers  or,  when  given,  are  usually 


inferior  in  quality  or  quantity.  This  can  be  classified 
as  an  adverse  effect  of  the  importation  program  in 
that  an  employment  situation  has  been  created  in 
which  the  domestic  worker  is  disadvantaged.  Natu- 
rally, domestics  are  reluctant  to  enter  such  situations 
in  manj^  cases. 

ADVERSE  EFFECT  ON   BRACEROS' 
WORKING  CONDITIONS 

The  superior  efficiency  and  dependability  of  Mexi- 
can National  farm  workers  is  consistently  stressed  by 
farmers  employing  them. 

"...  foreign  labor  is  more  efficient  and  depend- 
able in  the  harvest  and  stoop  phases  of  labor.  Now, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  harvesting  and  stoop 
phases  of  labor,  local  labor  leaves  the  field  if  not 
satisfied  with  the  wage  or,  if  the  wage  is  satisfac- 
tory, does  not  like  the  condition  of  the  field  or  the 
crop  or  the  person  for  whom  they  are  working." 
(Bergon,  op.  cit.,  p.  341,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

An  opposite  contention  is  made  by  others,  however, 
principally  representatives  of  organized  labor,  that 
the  Mexican  National's  dependability  is  not  of  his 
own  choosing  and  results  from  the  bondage  he  is  in- 
herently subject  to  under  the  provisions  of  the  im- 
portation program. 

"...  the  bracero  program  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  system  of  licensed  and  legalized  slavery, 
because  these  people  are  brought  here,  and  we  have 
evidence  by  the  growers  here  this  morning,  that 
when  conditions  are  not  the  way  they  would  like 
to  have  them,  they  have  to  stay  there  and  do  the  job. 
"They  have  made  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
dependability  of  these  people,  and  this  dependabil- 
ity has  rested  alone  on  the  fact  that  they  can 't  turn 
to"  anything  else.  This  is  not  a  free  labor  supply.  .  .  _ . 
"...  economically,  he  is  a  slave,  because  he  is 
here.  He  can't  leave  one  employer  and  go  to  work 
for  another  one,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  growers 
want  that.  They  want  a  labor  force  that  is  abso- 
lutely under  their  control."  (Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
404and410,  Jan.  28, 1960.) 

Additionally,  it  is  alleged  that  the  bracero  is  subjected 
to  economic  intimidation,  is  undei-paid,  exploited,  and 
poorly  fed. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  some  Mexican 
workers  have  been  taken  advantage  of  and  that  the 
Mexican  National  program  itself  makes  rigid  require- 
ments upon  the  employee.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
committee  is  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
herently vicious  or  lacking  in  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  Standard  Work  Contract,  the  Migrant  Labor 
Agreement,  and  other  conditions  of  the  program  re- 
garding the  protection  of  the  Mexican  worker  himself 
or  the  "maintenance  of  his  rights.  As  mention«d  pre- 
viously (page  96)  there  has  been  inadequate  compli- 
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ance  activity  in  California  to  assure  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  these  by  all  employers  and  users.  But 
the  requirements  relating  to  the  fair  treatment  of 
the  Mexican  workers  seem  adequate.  If  anything  is 
out  of  balance  in  the  Mexican  National  program  it  is 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican farm  workers. 

ADVERSE  EFFECT  ON  LOCAL  AREAS 

Charges  have  also  been  made  that  a  deterioration 
has  occurred  in  tlie  general  economy  of  those  areas 
where  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  seasonal  farm 
workers  are  Mexican  Nationals.  Although  cursory  evi- 
dence was  submitted  to  prove  and  disprove  these  al- 
legations, no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  at  this  time  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  accusation. 

TERMINATION  OF  MEXICAN 
NATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Revolving  about  the  two  focal  points  of  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  seasonal  farm  labor  force  and  the 
adverse  effects  American  farm  laborers  suffer  because 
of  the  Mexican  National  program,  are  demands  that 
the  program  be  terminated  and  pleas  for  its  continua- 
tion. Public  Law  78  expires  December  31,  1961,  unless 
it  is  specifically  extended  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  has  an  expiration 
date  of  June  30,  1961,  and  although  it  would  be  pos- 
sible under  PL  78  to  unilaterally  continue  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  citizens  for  work  on  U.  >S.  farms, 
it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  both  domestic  workers 
and  braceros,  farmers  and  inter-governmental  rela- 
tions to  do  so  without  a  formal  agreement  between  the 
governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Opinions  and  feelings  concerning  the  program  are 
"polarized  to  a  high  degree  and  although  officials  of 
organized  labor  have  indicated  an  awareness  of  the 
continuing  need  for  some  supplemental  farm  labor, 
and  although  farmers  and  grower  associations  recog- 
nize some  of  the  detrimental  aspects  of  the  program, 
both  sides  are  equalty  adamant  in  their  initial,  and 
seemingly  inherent,  stands  relating  to  termination. 

This  State's  agriculture  is  still  heavily  dependent 
on  hand  labor ;  labor  in  short  supply  is  the  prevailing 
status  of  the  farm  labor  market.  Figure  72  provides 
convenient  visual  means  of  measuring  the  relative 
state-wide  role  of  foreign  nationals  from  1959  through 
May,  1961  in  the  whole  California  farm  work  force 
and  to  each  of  its  components.  The  varying  harvest 
peaks  of  different  crops  and  areas  tend  to  flatten  this 
state-wide  picture,  particularly  in  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
a  vital  and  irreplaceable  role  has  been  and  is  being 
played  by  these  imported  workers  in  supplying  sea- 
sonal labor. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  risk  would  be  taken  by  a 
continuation   of  the  bracero   program  —  a  risk   that 


farm  labor  users  would  postpone  concerted  and  en- 
during efforts  to  solve  their  seasonal  labor  shortages 
by  means  other  than  availing  themselves  of  Mexican 
workers. 

" .  .  .  as  long  as  there  is  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing braceros  to  make  good  on  failures  of  even  the 
most  minimum  of  efforts  toward  systematic  utiliza- 
tion of  citizen  labor,  the  climate  will  be  unfavorable 
for  experimentation  with  these  or  any  other  ap- 
proaches to  decasualization. "  (Fuller,  op.  cit.,  p. 
145,  Nov.  16,1959.) 

Furthermore,  to  continue  the  prograui  beyond  its 
current  expiration  date  without  attempting  to  provide 
new  means  to  resolve  the  inequities  of  fringe  benefits 
afforded  domestic  workers  as  compared  to  braceros, 
assure  greater  control  of  program  abuses,  and  allevi- 
ate the  adverse  effects  it  wreaks  upon  domestics,  would 
be  most  unfortunate  for  the  domestic  and  foreign 
farm  workers  themselves;  for  the  vast  majority  of 
farmers  who,  without  the  economic  edge  provided  by 
braceros,  must  compete  in  the  same  produce  markets 
as  bracero-users ;  and  for  the  many  users  themselves 
who  have  become  dependent  on  a  labor  shortage  solu- 
tion of  great  and  increasing  political  vulnerability. 

The  structure  of  California  agriculture  began  shap- 
ing ninety  years  ago  and  was  crystalized  by.  the  turn 
of  the  Century.  Since  that  time  it  has  relied  to  a 
significant  degree  upon  the  availability  of  a  large, 
mobile  force  of  seasonal  wage  workers.  Contemporary 
factors,  including  the  continuing  short  supply  of  sea- 
sonal workers,  are  altering  this  historic  structure. 
However,  it  is  an  evolution  far  from  finished.  The 
termination  of  the  Mexican  National  program  at  this 
time,  therefore,  would  be  devastating  to  vast  segments 
of  this  State's  agriculture,  and  irreparably  damaging 
to  California's  economy  as  a  whole. 

It  would  not  seem  unreasonable,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  siuuiltaneously  insist  that  growers,  within  a  reason- 
able span  of  time,  devote  greater  energies  in  seeking 
and  vigorously  employing  other  solutions  to  the  labor 
shortage.  A  discussion  of  such  generally  neglected  al- 
ternatives appears  in  Chapter  V. 

PUBLIC  LAW  414 

Public  Law  414  (8  U.S.C.A.  1101-1503)  is  the  second 
legal  vehicle  by  which  foreign  agricultural  workers 
are  imported  into  the  United  States.  PL  414,  better 
known  as  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act,  was  enacted  by  Congress  over 
the  President's  veto  in  June,  1952,  and  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  the  admittance  of  many  for- 
eign nationals,  on  both  a  permanent  and  a  temporary 
basis,  for  employment  as  agricultural  laborers.  The 
basic  provision  permitting  such  temporary  entrance 
(ranging  from  72  hours  to  3  years)  is  8  U.S.C.A. 
1101  (a)   (15)   (H)   (ii): 
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' '  The  term  '  immig'rant '  means  every  alien  except 
an  alien  who  is  within  one  of  the  following  classes 
of  nonimmigrant  aliens —  ...  an  alien  having  a 
residence  in  a  foreign  country  which  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  abandoning  .  .  .  who  is  coming  tempo- 
rarily to  the  United  States  to  perform  other  tem- 
porary services  or  labor,  if  unemployed  persons 
capable  of  performing  such  service  or  labor  cannot 
be  found  in  this  country.  ..." 

On  the  employee 's  behalf  a  petition  must  be  filed  by 
the  importing  emploj'er  and  approved  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  importation  of 
any  temporarj'  nonimmigrant  alien  under  Section 
1101  (a)   (15)   (H)  as  required  by  Section  1183  (c). 

There  are  basically  two  types  of  temporary  non- 
immigrant aliens  who  have  found  their  way  into  Cali- 
fornia 's  agricultural  labor  force ;  1 )  the  ' '  blue  card ' ' 
holders  who  are  granted  the  privilege  of  crossing  the 
border  on  a  daily  basis  to  work  and  who  generally 
return  home  each  night  but  in  no  case  remain  con- 
tinuously in  this  country  longer  than  72  hours,  and 
2)  the  foreign  nationals  from  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pines who,  under  informal  international  agreements, 
are  admitted  for  up  to  three  years  specifically  to  per- 
form farm  work. 


BLUE  CARD  HOLDERS 

Commonly  there  is  much  confusion  generated 
around  the  terms  "blue  card"  and  "green  card" 
holders.  Green  card  bearers  are  immigrant  aliens  who 
are  admitted  permanently  into  the  United  States,  gen- 
erally under  the  usual  quota  system  (Mexico  is  one  of 
the  few  exceptions  to  the  nationality  quota).  Blue 
card  holders,  however,  are  permitted  entry  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  not  to  exceed  72  hours,  for  working  pur- 
poses. The  initial  discussion  will  center  about  this 
latter  temporary  group  of  aliens  as  a  source  of  sup- 
plemental farm  labor. 

Although  requested  by  the  committee,  the  South- 
west Regional  Office  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  was  unable  to  furnish  any  authentic 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  blue  card  holders  who 
cross  from  Mexico  into  California  to  follow  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Informal  estimates,  however,  place  the 
number  of  such  daily  entrants  into  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley at  approximately  1,000  persons  (Metz,  op.  cit.,  p. 
165,  Jan.  15,  1960).  This  estimate  does  not  include 
any  blue  card  holders  working  in  San  Diego  County. 
It  is  doubtful,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  farm 
workers  are  able  to  get  to  places  of  employment  be- 
yond California's  two  border  comities. 

Unlike  the  Mexican  National  program,  there  are 
neither  employer  nor  employee  requirements  to  be 
met;  thus  the  Mexican  worker  faces  generally  the 
same  labor  market  conditions  as  domestic  farm 
workers. 


Not  all  daily  transients  into  the  United  States  are 
aliens.  In  addition  to  the  Mexican  Nationals  who 
cross  the  international  boundary  daily,  there  are 
many  United  States  citizens  who  reside  in  Mexico  and 
work  as  farm  laborers  in  the  border  areas  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is  estimated  1,200  of  these  U.  S.  citizens  cross 
into  the  Imperial  Valley  daily  (Metz,  op.  cit.,  p.  165, 
Jan.  15,  1960). 

JAPANESE  AND  FILIPINO  NATIONAL 
FARM  LABOR  PROGRAMS 

Since  1956  California  farm  employers  have  also 
used  a  limited  number  of  Japanese  and  Filipino  Na- 
tional farm  workers  who  have  been  temporarily  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  under  the  authorization 
granted  by  PL  414  (8  U.S.C.A.  1101  (a)  (15)  (H) 
(ii)).  In  December,  1960,  there  were  1,730  Japanese 
workers  in  this  State,  most  of  whom  (1,350)  were  em- 
ployed in  the  South  Coast  area.  The  number  of  Fili- 
pinos used  has  never  exceeded  28,  in  1957,  and  by 
December,  1960,  all  of  these  workers  had  returned 
to  their  homeland.  As  is  similar  with  the  blue  card 
holders,  although  the  value  of  this  program  as  a 
source  of  agricultural  labor  is  very  small  statewide,  it 
has  been  of  importance  to  specific  areas. 

The  Japanese,  Philippine,  and  United  States  gov- 
ernments have  informal  agreements  relative  to  these 
importations  as  contrasted  to  the  formal  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement  used  in  the  Mexican  National  pro- 
gram. However,  the  general  rules  of  the  program  and 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  used  as  they  relate  to 
wages,  housing,  transportation,  and  work  activities 
permitted  are  comparable  (see  Appendix  G,  Exhibit 
18,  page  314,  for  the  text  of  the  Japanese  Agricul- 
tural "Worker  Agreement). 

To  obtain  Japanese  or  Filipino  workers  an  em- 
ployer, again  usually  a  farm  labor  association,  must 
follow  the  same  requirements  specified  in  the  Mexi- 
can National  program.  The  number  of  such  workers 
employed  is  charged  against  the  employment  ceiling 
for  foreign  workers  in  that  area.  In  this  respect  the 
Japanese  or  Filipino  workers  are  replacing  Mexican 
Nationals. 

The  program  instituted  under  PL  414  does  vary 
slightly  from  that  created  by  PL  78.  A  Japanese 
worker  is  obliged  to  pay  for  his  own  transportation 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States  port  of  entry  and 
return,  whereas  the  employer  pays  all  of  the  Mexi- 
can National's  transportation  costs.  The  term  of  work 
under  PL  414  is  for  a  period  of  six  months  but  is  re- 
newable at  the  end  of  each  six  months'  period  to  a 
maximum  stay  of  three  years.  Virtually  all  of  the 
Japanese  and  Filipino  Nationals  have  served  the  full 
three-year  period,  whereas  a  majority  of  the  braceros 
work  in  California  for  the  six-week  period  specified 
under  their  contract  although  extensions  up  to  18 
months  are  possible. 
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GREEN   CARD   HOLDERS 

Under  the  provisions  of  PL  414  (8  U.S.C.A.  1101, 
et  seq.)  Nationals  of  Mexico  may  enter  the  United 
States  on  a  non-quota  basis  as  permanent  immigrants. 
The  visas  granted  these  aliens  are  green  in  color; 
hence  the  name  "green  card  holders". 

Unlike  the  blue  card  holder,  whose  entry  into  the 
United  States  is  contingent  upon  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion hy  his  prospective  employer,  a  green  card  holder 
need  not  have  an  offer  of  employment  prior  to  his 
entry.  However,  he  does  fall  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  1182  (a)  (14)  which  specifies  that,  with  cer- 
tain excepted  classes  of  aliens,  an  alien  is  excluded 
from  admission  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
and  certifies  that  there  are  sufficient,  able,  and  quali- 
fied domestic  workers  available  at  the  time  and  place 
needed  for  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  the  alien  could 
perform,  or  the  employment  of  aliens  would  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic 
workers  similarly  employed.  Among  those  classes  of 
aliens  exempted  from  this  protection  of  the  domestic 
labor  market  are  parents,  spouses,  and  children  of 
U.  S.  Citizens  and  aliens  already  in  permanent  U.  S. 
residence;  brothers  and  sisters  of  American  citizens; 
and  immigrants  whose  services  are  determined  by  the 
U.  S.  Attorney  General  to  be  needed  urgently  in  the 
United  States. 

Again,  this  committee  has  not  been  successful  in 
obtaining  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  green  card 
holders  in  California  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
total  number  of  Mexican  immigrant  and  non-immi- 
grant aliens  in  California  in  January,  1959  (exclud- 
ing braceros  and  diplomats)  was  191,305  (p.  414,  Dec. 
16,  1960).  Two  years  later  this  figure  had  risen  to 
219,335  persons.^^  Both  of  these  figures,  however,  in- 
clude permanent  (green  card)  and  temporary  (blue 
card)  aliens — men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages. 
It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  that  a  very  significant 
percentage  of  this  group  is  in  the  general  labor 
market,  much  less  the  farm  labor  force  specifically. 

SHEEPHERDERS 

Under  an  authorization  granted  him  in  1950  (Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917  and  June  30, 
1950,  c.  423,  64  Stat.  306)  the  U.  S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  empowered  to  grant  permission  for  the  impor- 
tation of  skilled  sheepherders  when  the  employment 
offered  is  permanent.  Initially  this  program  provided 
that  if  a  quota  number  was  unavailable  at  the  time 
of  importation,  and  the  sheepherder  was  otherwise 
admissible  for  permanent  residence,  he  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  appropriate  quota  the  first  year  that 
such  a  quota  was  available.  However,  in  1957  these 
quota  deductions  were  terminated.  The  number  of 
sheepherders   working    in    California   who   were    ad- 

52  Southwest    Regional    OfBce,    Immigration    and    Naturalization 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 


mitted  permanently  under  PL  414  and  64  Stat.  306 
totalled  249  in  January,  1960. 

EFFECT  OF  PL  414 

It  is  difficult  to  assess,  in  summary,  the  total  effect 
of  these  various  provisions  of  PL  414  on  the  farm 
labor  market  in  California  because  of  the  lack  of  re- 
liable information  concerning  the  numbers  of  aliens 
admitted.  What  information  is  available  indicates, 
however,  that  in  certain  areas  and  some  particular 
agricultural  activities,  PL  414  aliens  are  an  impor- 
tant source  of  both  seasonal  and  permanent  farm 
labor. 

FARM  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  key  governmental  agency  in  assisting  Cali- 
fornia's farmers  to  meet  their  labor  demands  and  in 
helping  farm  workers  find  suitable  employment  is 
the  Farm  Placement  Service  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Employment. 

California's  Farm  Placement  Service  is  part  of  the 
employment  security  program  administered  by  the 
State  Department  of  Employment  under  the  author- 
ization of  Section  2051  of  the  California  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Code  and  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  (29  U.S.C.A.  49  ct 
seq.)  and  the  regulations  issued  by  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Labor  (20  CFR  601-605).  From  the 
date  of  its  creation  in  1935  until  1943,  California's 
Farm  Placement  Service  was  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Employment.  As  a  wartime  emergency 
measure,  it  was  transferred  in  1943  into  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  however,  in  1948  it  was  transferred  back  into 
the  Department  of  Employment. 

The  sole  source  of  financial  support  for  California 's 
Farm  Placement  Service  is  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  from  which  the  Congress  appropriates 
money  to  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department  which,  in  turn, 
issues  grants  to  the  states  for  their  employment  secu- 
rity programs,  including  the  farm  placement  programs. 
Money  is  received  in  the  Unemploj-ment  Trust  Fund 
from  the  unemployment  insvirance  tax  of  3%  of  the 
payroll  of  certain  employers.  If  such  employers  are 
subject  to  a  state  unemployment  insurance  law,  they 
may  obtain  credit  for  the  contributions  paid  under 
the  state  tax  up  to  2.7%,  the  difference  of  .3%  pay- 
able to  the  Federal  government.  All  of  California's 
employers  of  agricultural  labor  are  exempt  from  both 
Federal  and  State  unemployment  insurance  taxes. 
They  do  receive,  however,  the  services  provided 
through  the  payroll  tax  imposed  on  other  employers. 

There  are  four  basic  objectives  in  all  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  activities : 

"1.  To  increase  employment  and  utilization  of 
available  domestic  farm  labor  supply. 
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Employee  housing  for  domestic  form  workers  and  their  families  in  Fresno  County.  This  grower-owned  camp  contains 
10  apartments  and  a  utility  building  (left  background)  with  six  toilets  and  showers  and  laundry  facilities. 

Courtesy:  Division  of  Housing,  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 
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Another   grower-owned    farm    labor    camp   for    domestic   workers    and    families    showing    old    one-room    cabins    (background)    which 
are   being   demolished   and    replaced  with    new  structures  containing    12   two-room   apartments    each.    Note   evaporotive    coolers    in 

new  building.  Kings  County. 

Courtesy:   Division  of  Housing,  Siate  Deparimenf  of  Industrial  Relations. 
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Most    newly    cons.r.c.ed    employee    housing    are    dormitory    or    bunkhouse    focili.ies    for    single    persons    rather    thon    f-J'h^yP- 
loiters    This   grower-owned    camp   in   Tulare   County    has    two    20-man    bunkhouses    (foreground),    a    k.tchen    and    messholl    (back- 

ground),   and   is   used   for  domestic  workers. 

Courtesy;    Division  of  Housing,  Stole  Deportment  of  Industrio/  Relations. 
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A  farm  labor  camp  in  Fresno  County  used  for  60  single  men,  either  domestic  or  Mexican  Not.onol  workers, 
with  two  bunkhouses  (right  and  left)  and  kitchen  and  messholl  (center). 

Courtesy:    Division  of  Housing,  State  Department  at  Industrial  Relations. 
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A    new    utility    building    (background)    rising    amid    the    old    cabins    in    a    farm    labor    association's    camp    in    Tulare    County.    When 

completed    the    building    will    provide    24   showers,    16   toilets,    8    urinals,    12    handwash    units,    end    6    pairs    of    laundry    trays    for   the 

association's  employees,  principally  broceros.  New  bunkhouses,  a  kitchen,  and  a  messhall  also  hove  been  constructed. 

Courtesy:   Division  of  Housing,  Slate  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 


A  grower's  bracero  camp  in   Imperial  County  showing  one  of  several  air-cooled   stone-block   barrack   buildings.  The  camp 
also  contains  a  messhall,  kitchen  and  combination  recreation  holl-chapel. 

Courtesy:  Danny  Danenberg. 
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Many  brocero  or  single  domestic  foclli.ies  ond  Jomily-type  farm  labor  camps  hove  been  closed  as  substandord  under  State  low  or 

Thrpro  In!  of  .he' Mexican    Notionol    program.   This   labor  contractor-owned   camp   of   23   cob,ns  '°;/-"';   '"-I'"    '"    ^'"^^ 

County  was  being  operoted  at  the  time  the  photogroph  was  taken  but  was  ordered  vacated  m  May,  1960. 

Courtesy;    Division  of  Housing,  Stale  DeparlmenI  of  Induilriat  RelaUons. 


The  only  toilet  facility  in  a  Mexican  National  lobor  camp 
with  o  capacity  of  42  broceros  in  Son  Joaquin  County.  This 
camp  is  operated  by  o  licensed  form  labor  contractor  ond 
provides  housing  and  meals  on  a  sub-contractural  arrange- 
ment for  the  employing  form  labor  association. 

Committee  photograph 


The   toilet   facilities   shown   ore   those    in    a    farm    labor   con- 
tractor-owned    comp     occupied     by     domestic    workers    and 
their    families     in     Kings    County.     Compare    with    facilities 
shown  in  Photogrophs   14,   15,  and   16. 
Courtesy:   Division  of  Housing,  Sfofe  Deportmenf 
of  Industria/  Re/olions. 
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Urinal  ond  bowl  facililies'in  o  66man  capocity  labor  camp  for  single  domestic  farm  workers  in  Tulare  County. 

Courtesy:   Division  of  Housing,  Siote  Department  of  Indusffial  Relations. 


Toilet  facilities  in  a  large  grower-owned  brocero  camp  in  Imperiol  County. 

Courtesy:  Danny  Danenberg. 
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Another    substandard   farm    labor   camp   for   domestic    families    as    it    existed    in    the    late    fall    of    1959.    This    facility,    owned    and 
operated   by  a   Kings  County  grower,   was   mode    up   of    172   one-room   cobins.    Note    water    top    (left   foreground).   The   camp    was 

closed  and  completely  demolished  in   1960. 

Courtesy:    Division  of  Housing,  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 
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The  some  labor  camp  site  shown  in  Photograph  17  after  it  hod  been  intentionally  burned.  The  grower. owner  is  building  new, 
but  substantially  fewer  employee  housing  facilities  at  another  location. 

Courtesy;   Division  of  Housing,  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations, 
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Shower    room    in    the    same    bracero    camp    mentioned    in    Photo- 
graph   19.    Note    exposed    light    wiring    dangling    about    six    and 
o    half  feet  from   the   floor   which   Is   constantly   wet  from   leaking 
shower  head. 

Commitfee  photograph. 


Laundry    and    handwashing    facilities    in    a    farm    labor    camp    for 
Mexican   National   workers   in  Son  Jooquin   County. 

Committee  photogroph. 


Many  substandard  labor  camps  ore  not  remodeled  or  demolished.  These  cabins  were  formerly  used  as  farm-employee  housmg  When  ordered  vacoted 
until  brought  up  to  minimum  standards,  however,  the  owner  moved  them  to  an  oreo  fringing  a  small  West  Fres,,o  County  v.lloge  (  rural  slum  )  and 
sold    them    OS    privote    housing    units.    The    occupation    of    most    odults    ond    children    living    in    these    now    unregulated    cabms    ,s    seosonol    farm    work. 

Covriesy:    Division  of  Housing,  Stafe  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 
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These  20  cabins  were  used  by  a  Kings  County  grower  for  employee  housing  until  declared  substandard  under  State  low.  Rather 
than  comply  with  the  order  to  repair,  they  were  sold  in  1956  and  moved  by  the  new  owner  who  then  attempted  to  use  them 
as  a   farm   labor   camp.   However,    he   was   located   and    notified    that   the   facilities   could    not   be   occupied   as   a    lobor   camp    until 

repoired.  They  have  remained  unoccupied  since  1956. 

Courtesy:   Division  of  Housing,  Sfofe  Deparfmenf  of  Industrial  Relaliom. 
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Private  housing  secured  by  migrant  form  workers  attempting  to  settle  down  in  on  unincorporated  "rural  slum"  in  Kings  County. 

Courtesyr   Division  of  Housing,  Sfofe  Deportment  of  Industrial  Relations. 
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Another  former  labor  camp  cabin  which  was  moved,  sold  as  private  housing,  and  added  to  Fresno  County. 

Courtesy:    Division  of  Housing,  Stofe  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 


"Skid  row'    housing  for  seasonal  farm  workers  at  the  harvest  peak,  Modesto,  Stanislaus  County. 
Beds  rent  for  $.50  to  $.75  each  a  night. 

Courtesy:   Division  of  Housing,  Stale  Department  of  Industriol  Relations. 
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Emergency  seasonal  farm  employee  housing  a;  harvest  peak,  Stanislaus  County. 

Courfesy:  Division  of  Housing,  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 
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"2.   To    improve    continuity    of    einploynient    for 

migrant  farm  worktM's. 
"3.  To    make    farm    employment    more    attractive 

(throngh   better   housing,   transportation,   and 

other  community  services). 
"4.  As  necessary,  to  provide  for  tlie  employment 

of  supplemental   foreign  workers."    (Tieburg, 

op.  cit.,  p.  6  of  prepared  statement  submitted 

Nov.  17,  1959.) 

Some  of  the  itriucijial  activities  of  tlu'  Service  to 
achieve  these  fundamental  goals  are  : 

Encouraging  use  of  placement  otSces  by  farm 
employers  and  workers. 

Recruiting,  selecting,  and  referring  qualified 
domestic  workers  to  jobs  utilizing  their  highest 
skills. 

Maintaining  a  farm  labor  information  program 
to  direct  migrant  farm  workers  to  areas  of  great- 
est work  opportunities. 

Determining  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  farm 
labor  and  validating  the  need  for  supplemental 
foreign  contract  labor  to  perform  work  when 
domestic   farm  labor  supplies  are  inadequate. 

Processing  requests  for  contract  foreign  work- 
ers, conducting  wage  surveys,  and  maintaining  sur- 
veillance of  foreign  labor  use  to  help  assure  con- 
formance with  laws  and  regulations. 

Promoting  the  employment  of  youth  in  accord- 
ance with  child  labor  laws,  and  assisting  in  in- 
forming farmers  of  such  laws  and  other  statutes 
relating  to  the  employment  and  safety  of  agri- 
cultural workers. 

Cooperating  with  organizations  and  agencies  hav- 
ing related  interests  and  responsibilities  to  farm 
employers  and  workers  by  providing  farm  labor 
information  and  otherwise  cooperating  in  com- 
munity planning  of  services  and  facilities  contrib- 
uting to  farm  worker  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare. 

FARM   PLACEMENT  OFFICES,   STAFF, 
AND  STAFF  TRAINING 

The  State  Department  of  Employment  conducted 
farm  placement  services  from  75  regular,  25  year- 
round,  and  52  seasonal  farm  labor  em]iloyment  offices 
located  throughout  California  in  1959. 

Figure  73  shows  the  location,  type  of  office,  and 
morning  opening  hour  for  each  of  these  facilities. 

In  1959  the  Farm  Placement  service  was  staffed  at 
the  local  level  by  42  specialized  representatives,  each 
of  whom  had  territorial  responsibilities  varying  in 
size  from  a  portion  of  a  county  to  several  counties. 
Additionally,  approximately  130  persons  of  regular 
Employment  Security  classifications  were  a.ssigned, 
on  the  average,  as  supporting  office  staff  for  farm 
placement  activities.  For  the  entire  year,  the  total 
Farm  Placement  Service  was  assigned  195  positions 


with  weekly  fluctuations,  governed  by  the  agricultural 
season,  from  a  low  of  150  to  as  high  as  250. 

As  previously  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  Service's 
duties  under  the  Mexican  National  program  (page 
102),  in-service  training  courses  on  basic  services  have 
recently  been  instituted  by  the  Department  of  p]mplo.y- 
ment  for  farm  placement  personnel.  Newly  developed 
training  guides  and  revisions  of  existing  instructions 
have  been  prepared  and  made  re(|uired  .stud.v  mate- 
I'ial  ill  such  areas  as  wage  survey  rejiorting,  preseason 
farm  labor  reports,  labor  market  information,  farm 
placement  youth  program,  the  annual  worker  plan, 
and  in  the  actual  mechanics  of  worker  selection  and 
referral. 

USE   OF  AND   REFERRALS   FROM 
FARM   PLACEMENT  OFFICES 

The  most  basic  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service's 
functions  is  that  of  soliciting  job  orders  from  farm 
employers,  and  recruiting  and  referring  workers  qual- 
ified to  fill  those  jobs.  Contacts  are  made  and  main- 
tained with  farm  employers  by  farm  placement  repre- 
sentatives in  order  to  establish  working  relationships, 
obtain  needed  information,  solicit  and  accept  job 
orders,  and  verify  results  of  worker  referrals.  The 
farm  placement  office  will  take  an  order  for  any  farm 
opening  unless  it  is  prohibited  by  law  or  official  in- 
struction (e.g.,  an  order  resulting  in  a  charge  being 
made  to  either  applicant  or  employer ;  an  order  con- 
taining nonperforman(-e  specifications  based  upon 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin ;  a  position  offered 
when  the  vacancy  is  due  directly  to  a  labor  dispute). 

The  Farm  Placement  Service  not  only  accepts  ap- 
plications for  agricultural  work  but  actually  solicits 
such  applications  and,  whenever  possible,  obtains  de- 
tailed information  regarding  the  applicant's  qualifi- 
cations through  a  formal  registration  or  screening 
procedure.  When  the  number  of  applicants  qualified 
for  openings  or  definitely  anticipated  job  orders  can- 
not be  supplied,  farm  labor  offices  conduct  intensive 
publicity  efforts  by  using  newspaper  stories,  edito- 
rials, and  advertising;  leaflets  and  posters;  radio  and 
television  advertisements ;  the  Weekly  California 
Farm  Labor  Report  (DE  881A),  and  information  sta- 
tions on  the  principal  highwaj's  used  by  migrant 
workers.  Beginning  last  year  the  Service  also  imple- 
mented the  annual  worker  plan.  The  revitalization  of 
this  program  is  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  begin- 
ning on  page  166. 

In  filling  job  orders  for  farm  workers  the  State 
Department's  Farm  Placement  Service  considers  the 
inherent  requirements  of  the  job,  and  both  the  em- 
ployer's and  prospective  employee's  retiuirements  or 
wishes,  and  follow  the.se  basic  policies : 

"1.  To  bring  qualified  workers  and  vacant  jobs  to- 
gether as  (juickly  as  possible  to  save  time  and 
expense  for  all  concerned. 
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FIGURE    73 

Locations  of  Offices  of  Farm  Placement  Service — 1959 


Type  of  Office 


Farm  Labor 


Vr.-rd. 


Regular* 


L0C;ATI0N  (Opens**) 


Alameda  (8  AM) 
Alhambra  (8  AM) 
Alturas  (8  AM) 
Arvin  (7  AM) 
Auburn  (8  AM) 

Bakersfield  (7  AM) 
Beaumont  (8  AM) 
Bellflower  (8  AM) 
Berkeley  (8  AM) 
Bishop  (8  AM) 

Blythe  (7  AM) 
Brawley  f7  AM) 
Brentwood  (7  AM) 
Burbank  (8  AM) 

Cliieo  (7  AM) 
Chowchilla  (7  AM) 
Coacliella  (7  AM) 
fonipton  (8  AM) 
Corcoran  (7  AM) 

Corning  (7  AM) 
Cotton  Center  (7  AM) 
Crescent  City  (8  AM) 
Cucamonga  (7  AM) 
Culver  City  (8  AM) 
Cutler  (7  AM) 

Delano  (0  AM) 
nelhi-Livingston  (0:30  AM) 
Dinuba  (d  AM) 
Dunamuir  (8  AM) 

El  Centro  (7  AM) 
El  Monte  (8  AM) 
Escondido  (8  AM) 
Eureka  (8  AM) 

Fairfield  (7  AM) 
Firebaugh  (0  AM) 
Five  Points  (0  AM) 

Fort  Bragg  (8  AM) 
Fresno  (0  AM) 
Fresno  (West)  (5  AM) 
FuUerton  (8  AM) 

Gardena  (7  AM) 
Gilroy  (7  AM) 
Glendale  (8  AM) 
Grass  Valley  (8  AM) 
Gridley  (7  AM) 

Half  Moon  Bay  (8  AM) 
Hanford  (8  AM) 
Hanford  (South)  (4:30  AM) 
Hayward  (8  AM) 
Healdsburg  (8  AM) 

Hemet  (7  AM) 
Hollister  (7  AM) 
Hollywood  (7  AM) 
Hugiison  (t)  AM) 
Huntington  Park  (8  AM) 

Indio  (8  AM) 
Inglewood  (8  AM) 

Lakeport  (7  AM) 
Lancaster  (8  AM) 
Linden  (7  AM) 
Lindsay  (7  AM) 
Littlerock  (7  AM) 


Type  of  Office 


Farm  Labor 


Yr.-rd. 


Seas. 


Regular* 


(X) 


(X) 


(x) 


LOCATION  (Opens**) 


I^di  (7  AM) 

Long  Beach  (8  AM) 

Los  Angeles  (3  AM) 

Los  Angeles  (East)  (8  AM) 

Los  Banos  (7  AM) 

Madera  (7  AM) 
Marvsville  (7  AM) 
Merced  (7  AM) 
Modesto  (5  AM) 

Monrovia  (8  AM) 
Monterey  (8  AM) 
Morgan  Hill  (7  AM) 

Napa  (7  AM) 

Oakland  (3  AM) 
Oceanside  (8  AM) 
Ontario  (8  AM) 

Orland  (8  AM) 
OroviUe  (7  AM) 
Oxnard  (7  AM) 

Pacheco  Pass  (8  AM) 
Palo  Alto  (8  AM) 
Pasadena  (8  AM) 
Paso  Robles  (8  AM) 

Patterson  (n  AM) 
Perris  (8  AM) 
Petaluma  (8  AM) 
Pittsburg  (8  AM) 

Placerville  (8  AM) 
Pleasanton  (7  AM) 
Pomona  (8  AM) 
Porterville  (8  AM) 

Quincy  (8  AM) 

Red  Bluff  (SAM) 
Redding  (8  AM) 
Reedley  (0  AM) 

Richmond  (5  AM) 
Ripon  (7  AM) 
Ri\erside  (8  AM) 
Robertsville  (0  AM) 

Sacramento  (4  AM) 
St.  Helena  (7  AM) 
Salinas  (7  AM) 
San  Bernardino  (7  AM) 
San  Diego  (7:30  AM) 

San  Fernando  (.5:30  AM) 

San  Francisco  (3  AM) 

Sanger  (1)  AM) 

San  Jose  (7  AM) 

San  Luis  Obispo  (8  AM) 

San  Mateo  (8  AM) 
San  Pedro  (8  AM) 
San  Rafael  (8  AM) 
Santa  Ana  (8  AM) 
Santa  Barbara  (8  AM) 

Santa  Cruz  (8  AM) 
Santa  Maria  (r,:4.5  AM) 
Santa  Monica  (8  AM) 
Santa  Rosa  (7  AM) 
Sebastopol  (7  AM) 
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FIGURE  73-Continued 

Locations  of  Offices  for  Farm  Placement  Service — 1959 


Type  of  Office 

LOCATION  (Opens**) 

Type  of  Office 

Farm  Labor 

Regular* 

Farm  Labor 

Regular* 

Yr.-rd. 

Seas. 

Yr.-rd. 

Seas. 

LOCATION  (Opens**) 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Selma  (6  AM) 

Sonoma  (8  AM) 

Sonora  (8  AM) 

South  San  Francisco  (8  AM) 

Stockton  (5  AM) 

Stockton  (East)  (7  AM) 
Sunnyvale  (6  AM) 
Susanville  (8  AM) 

Torrance  (8  AM) 
Tulelake  (8  AM) 
Turlock  (8  AM) 

Ukiah  (8  AM) 
Union  City  (7  AM) 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

VaUejo  (8  AM) 
Van  Nuys  (8  AM) 
Ventura  (8  AM) 
Visalia  (7:30  AM) 

Walnut  Creek  <7  AM) 
Wasco  (7  AM) 
WatsonviUe  (8  AM) 
Whittier  (8  AM) 

Wilmington  (8  AM) 
Winters  (6  AM) 
Woodland  (7  AM) 

Yreka  (8  AM) 

X 

25 

52 

74 

STATE  TOTALS 

*  Regular   offices  marked    (x)    conduct  form   placement  service  when  the  seasonal 
farm  labor  office  is  closed.   Regular  offices  in  locations  also  having  year-round 
farm  labor  offices  are  unmarked. 
**  Morning  hour  opening  during  peak  season. 


Along  highways  approaching  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  offices  are  located, 
are  about  250  green  and  white  highway  signs  rcadiiig  •'F.VKM  L.\BOR  IN- 
FORMATION", and  showing  the  address  of  the  local  Department  office  for  farm 
placement  service. 

SOURCE;  California  State  Department  of  Employment. 


'2.  Offices  will  coudiict  aggressive,  timely  recruit- 
ment campaigns  to  insure  tliat  qualified  do- 
mestic worliers  .  .  .  are  given  every  reason- 
able opportunity  to  accept  such  jobs. 

'3.  A  domestic  unemployed  worker  or  a  domestic 
worker  seeking  a  job  at  a  higher  skill  is  en- 
titled to  the  best  job  we  have  to  oifer.  .  .  . 

'4.  Families  or  other  workers  whose  customary 
emploj'ment  practice  is  to  seek  work  as  a 
group,  utilizing  joint  transportation,  shall  be 
referred  as  a  group  to  an  employer  with  suffi- 
cient job  openings  nearest  to  the  applicants' 
place  of  residence  offering  the  best  job  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  absence  of  such  a  job  order  the 
workers  will  be  referred  to  employers  in  the 
same  general  area  so  as  to  minimize  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  the  workers. 

'5.  A  domestic  worker  or  group  of  workers  seek- 
ing employment  where  contract  foreign  labor 
is  or  may  be  employed  may  specify  a  type  of 
crop  activity  for  which  qualified,  but  may  not 
select  or  limit  availability  to  a  specific  em- 
ployer or  place  of  employment. 

'6.  The  department  will  not  condone  or  be  a  party 
to  any  attempt  by  workers  or  their  representa- 
tives to  harass  employers  by  insisting  on  re- 
ferral of  workers  who  are  not  qualified  or 
available  for  and  willing  to  work  at  the  jobs 
offered. 

"7.  The  department  will  not  condone  or  be  a  party 
to  any  practice  on  the  part  of  employers  which 
screen  out  or  refuse  employment  to  workers  on 


grounds  other  than  their  qualifications  for, 
availability  for,  and  willingness  to  perform 
work  at  the  prevailing  wages  and  conditions 
offered."  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9-10,  prepared 
statement  submitted  Nov.  17,  1959.) 


mexpe- 
acquire 


"Mr.  Tieburg :  Every  effort  is  made  to  insure  that 
the  applicant  to  be  referred  meets  the  specifications 
of  the  job  order.  However,  if  the  employer  is  using, 
or  intends  to  use,  contract  foreign  workers,  he  is 
obligated  to  hire  every  worker  the  department  con- 
siders qualified.  A  qualified  worker  in  this  sense 
is  a  domestic  worker  who  by  appearance  and  in 
ordinary  prudent  judgment  is: 

"1.  Physically    capable    of    performing    the    re- 
quired task. 
"2.  Skilled    through    experience    or,    if 
rienced,    is   mentally    competent    to 
reasonable  skill. 
' '  3.  Adaptable  to  the  work  because  of  other  apti- 
tudes or  personal  suitability. 
"4.  Can  perform  the  work  without  endangering 
the  safety  of  himself  or  others.  An  obviously 
intoxicated  individual  is  presumed  to  fail  to 
meet  this  requirement. 

"Chairman  Cobey:  How  do  those  winos  get  out 
there   (to  the  employer)  ? 

"Mr.  Tieburg:  Well,  u.sually  through  the  day- 
haul  process  where  there  is  no  selection  (by  the 
Farm  Placement  Service).  .  .  .  The  men  are  just 
put  on  the  bus  and  the  employer  has  the  right  to 
be  there  and  screen  them  if  he  cares  to,  but  usually 
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the  employer  doesn't."  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  208-9, 
Nov.  17,  1959.) 

There  are  four  general  methods  of  referring  poten- 
tial farm  workers  to  positions  known  to  be  vacant. 
The  first  is  the  individual  referral  and  results  from 
the  individual  screening  and  selection  of  each  person 
referred.  The  second  is  the  pool-type  referral  which, 
until  the  spring  of  1961,  was  made  without  individual 
screening  and  selection  and  was  for  a  single  day's 
work  at  a  time.  The  most  common  pool-type  referral 
is  the  day-haul.  (For  a  full  discussion  of  the  day-haul 
procedure  see  pages  78  to  81.)  The  crew  referral  is 
a  third  type  of  referral.  If  a  group  of  farm  workers 
has,  as  a  usual  practice,  worked  together  or  shared 
common  transportation  or  traveled  together  and  have 
selected  a  leader  to  represent  them  in  the  employ- 
ment process,  they  may  be  referred  as  a  group  to  a 
single  employer.  The  fourth  type  of  referral  by  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  is  that  of  leaderless  groups, 
such  as  a  family  unit,  who  are  referred  as  a  group 
rather  than  as  individuals.  In  both  the  crew  and 
leaderless  group  referrals  individual  screening  of 
workers  is  made. 

Tlie  final  step  in  the  filling  of  farm  job  orders  and 
applications  for  farm  employment  is  the  verification 
of  whether  the  worker  referred  was  hired  and  en- 
tered the  job.  This  is  done  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
referral  has  been  made. 

Figure  74  shows  the  total  number  of  agricultural 
placements  made  by  the  Farm  Placement  Service 
from  1954  through  1960  and  how  many  were  of  the 
second,  or  day-haul,  type.  The  total  number  of  place- 
ments has  risen  since  19.14  by  86.5  per  cent.  A  dispro- 
portionate part  of  this  increase,  however,  was  due  to 
day-haul  placements  which  jumped  123.4  per  cent. 
Those  placements  which  generally  result  from  an  in- 
dividual selection  and  referral  of  laborers  rose  only 
54.7  per  cent — a  rate  of  growth  about  one-half  that 
experienced  by  the  day-haul  process.  Although  53.6 
per  cent  of  all  placements  made  in  ]954  were  of  these 
non-day-haul  categories,  by  1957  they  constituted  only 
38.4  per  cent  of  all  placements.  Since  1957,  however, 
placements  of  screened  workers  have  risen  relative  to 
day-haul  placements  and  in  1960  comprised  44.4  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

CRITICISMS  OF  THE  FARM  PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 

The    Farm    Placement    Service    has   been    sharply 
criticized  by  both  farm  employers  and  employees  for 
a  wide  number  of  alleged   failings.    The  chief  com- 
plaint, however,  has  been  the  poor  quality  of  seasonal 
domestic  workers  referred  by  the  Service  to  farmers. 
"The  Employment  Service  for  the  most  part  is 
only  able  to  provide  labor  under  its  present  method 
of  operation  as  it  comes  in  the  front  door  of  their 
office.   We   must   realize  that   outside   of   transient 


FIGURE   74 

Agricultural  Placements  by  the  California  Farm  Placement 


Service 

,  By  Type,  1954-1960 

Year 

Total 
Placements 

Day-haul* 

Other** 

1954      

522,225 
725,.-i09 
743,7.57 
829,803 
824,680 
1,034,832 
974,257 

242,272 
372,294 

428,695 
511,439 
467,657 
631,659 
541,160 

279,953 

1955 

1956... 

353,015 

315,062 

1957 

318.364 

1958 

357,023 

1959... 

403,173 

1900 

433,097 

*  No  selection  or  indhidual  referral  of  workers. 
**  Individiual  selection  or  referral  of  workers  generally. 
SOURCE:  California  State  Department  of  Employment. 

labor  that  may  incjuire  for  places  to  work,  the  top 
half  of  the  local  labor  supply,  with  some  exceptions, 
does  not  go  to  the  employment  office.  They  find  their 
own  jobs  or  are  tied  in  with  labor  contractors,  or, 
I  might  add,  deal  directly  with  farm  employers. 

"So  the  bottom  half  of  the  barrel,  the  incompe- 
tents, mental  and  physical,  go  to  the  labor  office." 
(Bergon,  Frank,  diversified  grower,  Madera  County, 
p.  337,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

Data  collected  by  several  farmers  and  farm  labor 
associations  in  other  parts  of  the  State  offer  substan- 
tial evidence  that  the  dependability  of  Service-re- 
ferred farm  workers  is  surprisingly  poor. 

"I  am  attaching  to  this  statement  a  breakdown 
of  referrals,  of  domestic  labor,  to  the  farmers  of 
this  area.  This  breakdown  includes  the  months  of 
November  through  February,  and  June  and  July, 
1958.  Shown  in  the  breakdown  is  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing this  six-month  period  there  were  462  referrals. 
Ninety-three  of  these  referrals  never  showed  up  at 
the  ranches  to  which  they  were  sent.  One  hundred 
ninety-one  worked  for  one  week  or  less.  Sixty-five 
worked  for  a  period  of  up  to  two  weeks,  while  one 
hundred  thirteen  worked  for  a  period  longer  than 
two  weeks.  Two  of  the  referrals  were  still  working 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  It  is  quite  obvious  from 
the  survey  that  domestic  labor  does  not  ]u-ovide  any 
considerable  degree  of  continuity.  ..."  (Fisher, 
Dana  B.,  farmer,  Palo  Verde  Valley,  Riverside 
County,  p.  159,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 


".  .  .  the  domestic  field  labor  referrals  by  the 
.  .  .  Farm  Placement  Service,  during  the  period 
from  January  1  to  September  30,  1959,  were  sub- 
stantially less  effective  than  the  domestic  field  labor 
recruitments  from  other  sources  ....  While  the  re- 
ferrals comprised  83%  of  the  total  manpower 
represented    in    the    two    groups,    their    reported 
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eifectiveness  amounted  to  only  45%  of  the  total. 
The  recruitments  from  other  sources  accounted  for 
17%  of  the  manpower  and  55%  of  the  work."  (Mil- 
ler, op.  cit.,  pp.  57  and  60,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 

Figure  75  is  compiled  from  data  supplied  by  vari- 
ous citrus  packinghouses  and  labor  associations  in  the 
South  Coast  agricultural  area,  primarily  Ventiira 
County.  It  shows  a  comparison  of  the  experience  of 
these  employers  with  field  workers  referred  by  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  and  field  workers  obtained 
by  other  means,  mostly  by  direct  application  for  work 
by  the  laborer.  While  53.4  per  cent  of  the  farm  work- 
ers channeled  through  the  Farm  Placement  Service 
either  did  not  report  for  work  or  worked  less  than  one 
day,  only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  workers  obtained  from 
other  sources  failed  to  work  one  full  day. 

The  Department  of  Employment  admitted  that  the 
usual  figure  in  agricultural  placements  of  this  type  is 
one-half  of  the  referred  workers  not  reporting  to  the 
prospective  employer  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  p.  207,  Jan. 
27,1960). 

Growers,  domestic  farm  workers,  and  departmental 
representatives  agree  that  the  pi-ofessionally  compe- 
tent seasonal  farm  laborers  seldom  use  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  to  find  jobs. 

"Just  very  occasionally  any  more,  and  not  very 
frequently,  j"OU  will  find  migrants  that  come 
through.  They  come  directly  to  the  ranch.  They 
don't  go  to  the  employment  agency."  (Petersen, 
Ted.  H.,  fig  grower,  Merced  County,  p.  384,  Jan. 
28,1960.) 

"Mr.  McAllister:  How  do  you  find  your  jobs, 
Frank  ? 

"Mr.  Fierro :  Bj'  going  to  the  farmer  and  asking 
for  a  job. 

"Mr.  McAllister:  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  ? 


"Mr.  Fierro:  Well,  I  have  talked  to  some  farmers 
.  .  .  and  they  have  told  me,  I  mean,  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  work,  and  all  the  guys,  I  mean,  they  go 
and  ask  for  a  job  in  the  farm  office.  I  mean,  they 
are  not  working.  I  don't  think  they  work  anything. 
I  mean,  they  are  not  good  workers. 

"Mr.  McAllister:  In  other  words,  the  people  who 
use  the  Farm  Placement  Service  in  our  area  are 
usually  those  who  can't  find  work,  who  don't  have 
a  good  reputation  as  workers? 

"Mr.  Fierro:  Well,  that  is  what  farmers  have 
said. 

"Mr.  McAllister:  That  is  what  the  farmers  have 
told  you? 

"Mr.  Fierro:  Yes."  (Fierro,  Frank,  agricultural 
worker,  Tulare  County,  and  McAllister,  Bard,  Farm 
Labor  Secretary,  American  Friends  Sei-vice  Com- 
mittee, p.  499,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"Chairman  Cobey:  The  t.ype  of  man  you  are 
talking  about.  Dr.  Roche,  and  the  type  of  woman 
generally  don't  go  through  your  Farm  Placement 
Service,  do  they,  if  they  are  the  so-called  regulars? 
They  generally  go  to  the  ranches  directly  them- 
selves, don't  they? 

"Dr.  Roche:  Well,  I  think  these  men  know  how 
to  scout  a  job  on  their  own,  that  is  true."  (P.  99, 
Dec.  15,  1960.) 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  a  significant  number 
of  seasonal  agricultural  workers  to  use  the  Farm 
Placement  Service's  facilities  to  locate  employment 
are  varied.  Historically  seasonal  workers  have  gone 
directly  to  the  farmer  or  have  joined  a  labor  con- 
tractor's crew  when  seeking  employment.  Another  ex- 
planation, as  indicated  above  in  Frank  Fierro 's  state- 
ment, is  the  dubious  reputation  the  Service  and  Serv- 
ice-referred workers  have  among  many  farmers  and 


FIGURE   75 

California  South  Coast  Area,  Citrus — Number  of  Days  Worked  by  Domestic  Field  Workers  1)  Referred  by  the  Farm 
Placement  Service,  and  2)  Obtained  from  Other  Sources,  January  1 -November  30,  1959 


Referred  by  Farm  Placement  Service 

Obtained  From  Other  Sources 

Men 

Man  Days 
(appro-ximate) 

Men 

Man  Days 
(approximate) 

Days  Worked 

Number 

Ratio 

Number 

Ratio 

Number 

Ratio 

Number 

Ratio 

None, 

1,242 

•85 

365 

270 

223 

156 

55 

19 

49 

19 

50.0% 

3.4 
14.7 
10.8 

9.0 

6.3 

2.2 
.8 

2.0 
.8 

42 
730 

1,485 
2,453 
3,510 
2,090 
1,007 
4,434 
3,285 

.2% 

3.8 

7.8 
12.9 
18.4 
11.0 

5.3 
23.3 
17.3 

22 
4 
69 
64 
60 
87 
41 
38 
60 
66 

4.3% 

.8 
13.5 
12.5 
11.8 
17.0 

8.0 

7.4 
11.8 
12.9 

2 

138 

352 

6fi0 

1,958 

1.558 

2,014 

5,430 

11,315 

1  to  3,              -- 

•  6% 

4to7,- 

1.5 

8  to  14, 

2.8 

15  to  30 

8.4 

31  to  45. 

6.6 

46  to  60 - 

8.6 

61  to  120, 

23.2 

Over  120 

48.3 

Total, 

2,483 

100.0% 

19,036 

100.0% 

511 

100.0% 

23,427 

100.0% 

SOURCE:  Agricultural  Producers  Labor  Committee,  pp.  57-60,  Jan.  26.  1960 
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workers  alike.  Some  workers  fear  that  the  Service  will 
refer  them  to  those  jobs  held  by  braceros  first,  tlius 
depriving  them  of  an  opportunity  to  make  more  than 
the  prevailing  wage  paid  the  foreign  workers. 

"We  don't  go  to  the  Farm  Placement  Office  be- 
cause they  immediately  want  to  send  us  to  work 
with  the  braceros  at  the  hourly  rate  of  75^."  (Oli- 
vares,  Francisco,  agricultural  worker.  Imperial 
County,  p.  284,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

Many  other  reasons  for  the  failure  to  use  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  have  been  given. 

"Most  people  do  not  use  the  Farm  Placement 
office.  A  family  may  go  to  the  office,  and  they  will 
send  them  say  to  San  Martin,  20  miles  from  the 
office.  But  when  the  farmer  sees  them,  he  says,  'I 
just  hired  someone.'  So  the  family  has  to  go  back 
to  the  office,  and  they  make  contact  with  the  farmer. 
He  says,  'Well,  I  needed  workers  and  I  didn't  know 
whether  you'd  really  be  able  to  send  me  what  I 
ordered — so  I  hired  these  other  men.'  Too  often 
people  have  found  that  they  were  sent  to  a  job 
quite  a  ways  from  the  office,  and  then  later  they 
learned  that  there  was  work  very  close  to  the  office. 
The  office  is  usually  set  up  away  from  where 
the  people  are— such  as  San  Jose  out  on  North 
Fourth  and  Salinas  on  North  Main— so  the  real 
farm  workers  have  difficulty  even  getting  to  the 
office. 

"Too  often  the  attitude  of  the  personnel  at  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  is  arrogant  and  the  people 
are  discouraged.  In  contrast  to  this  is  the  encour- 
agement offered  by  the  labor  contractors,  who  will 
often  advance  a  few  dollars  to  a  worker  before  he 
even  goes  on  the  job."  (Esparza,  Andrew,  agricul- 
tural laborer,  Santa  Clara  County,  p.  20,  Dec.  15, 
1960.) 

Regardless  of  the  reasons,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  seasonal  referrals  from  the  service  are  generally 
among  the  least  capable,  motivated,  and  dependable 
workers  in  the  farm  work  force.  In  this  respect  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  has  been  a  tenuous  if  not 
ineffectual  source  of  seasonal  labor  in  many  crop  ac- 
tivities and  areas  in  California.  Furthermore,  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  has  not  been  able  to  assist 
many  workers  in  referrals  to  or  information  concern- 
ing work  opportunities.  Much  of  this  failure  is  at- 
tributable to  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  workers 
themselves  to  use  the  farm  labor  office. 

A  study  of  the  harvest  labor  market  in  Santa  Clara 
County  in  1954  found  that  only  8  per  cent  of  the  sea- 
sonal agricultural  workers  interviewed  had  acquired 
their  jobs  through  the  Farm  Placement  Service,  al- 
though, the  study  opines,  this  figure  probably  is  an 
understatement.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  workers  in- 
dicated they  would  consult  the  Service  when  obtain- 
ing their  next  farm  job,  and  24  per  cent  responded 
that   they  had  general  information  about  the  jobs 


available  in  the  particular  crop  activity  in  which  they 
were  currently  employed  through  the  Service.''^ 

"The  Farm  Labor  Office  has  a  more  prominent 

role  in  disseminating  information  about  farm  work 

than  in  making  placements.  .  .  ."  ^* 

Even  in  terms  of  supplying  vital  information  to 
seasonal  workers,  the  service  appears  to  be  of  minimal 
assistance. 

"...  the  worker's  knowledge  of  the  employment 
opportunities  in  the  area  is  limited.  When  they 
were  questioned  about  alternate  jobs  that  were 
available  to  them,  those  who  were  employed  knew 
little  more  about  the  employment  opportunities  in 
the  area  than  those  who  were  unemployed.  Among 
the  workers  who  were  interviewed  during  the  sea- 
son of  peak  labor  demand,  less  than  one  in  ten  knew 
of  specific  other  jobs  that  he  could  have  had  at  the 
time  of  the  interview,  much  less  about  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  or  earning  possibilities  of  al- 
ternate jobs.  The  same  lack  of  job  knowledge  is 
evident  in  the  worker's  information  about  his  next 
prospective  job.  Few  workers  had  definite  jobs  in 
mind  that  they  planned  to  take  after  their  current 
job  was  completed.  The  most  commonly  known  facts 
about  the  next  employment  expected  were  the  type 
of  work  and  the  general  area  in  which  the  job 
would  be  sought. 

"There  is  little  evidence  that  the  worker  has 
enough  information  to  guide  him  in  selecting 
among  alternative  employment  opportunities  so  as 
to  maximize  the  amount  of  his  employment  for  the 
season.  Even  if  he  had  considerable  knowledge 
about  particular  alternate  jobs,  wage  rate,  loca- 
tion, housing,  probable  duration  of  the  work,  etc., 
he  still  would  not  be  certain  of  selecting  the  best 
opportunity  unless  he  also  knew  the  numbers  of 
workers  to  be  employed,  a  factor  which  decisively 
affects  the  amount  of  employment  to  be  ob- 
tained." ^^ 

Although  the  fact  that  the  Farm  Placement  Service 
has  not  been  effective  in  meeting  the  shortages  of  do- 
mestic seasonal  labor  in  many  areas  and  crops  (other 
than  resorting  to  the  foreign  labor  program),  there 
was  some  evidence  that  it  can  and  does  place  skilled, 
permanent  farm  employees. 

' '  Since  I  have  been  here  the  last  two  days  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  about  the  Farm 
Placement  office,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
worked  with  other  government  agencies  not  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  here,  and  I  find  our  farm  labor  officers 
very  efficient,  and  the  men  I  have  worked  with  have 
been  very  able. 

5S  Fuller,  Varden,  et  at.  Domestic  and  Imported  Workers  in  the 
Harvest  Labor  Market,  Santa  Clara  County,  California,  1954, 
mimeographed  Report  No.  184,  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Janu- 
ary, 1956,  pp.  26-8. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

-'^  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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''Now,  they  can't  supply  us  harvesters,  but  siuce 
I  have  been  here  (in  California)  since  April,  I 
have  gotten  at  least  six  skilled  (permanent)  men 
through  them.  That  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
to  us  in  building  up  these  -svell-trained  workers,  and 
I  work  A^ery  closelj'  Avith  them,  and  I  certainl}^  have 
had  no  complaints  at  all  in  any  of  their  opera- 
tions." (Bartindale,  Roger  E.,  Industrial  Relations 
and  Personnel  Manager,  Coit  Ranch,  Inc.,  Fresno 
County,  p.  394,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  FARM 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

From  its  inception  in  1935  until  1954,  the  Service 
had  operated  as  an  integrated  agency  Avithin  the  De- 
partment of  Employment.  Although  specific  farm 
placement  personnel  classifications  were  established 
in  1948,  at  the  time  the  Farm  Placement  Service  was 
transferred  back  to  the  Employment  Department 
from  its  Avartime  administration  by  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  these  positions  embodied  no  line 
authority  and  Avere  functional  or  advisory  in  nature 
to  their  corresponding  line  administrative  levels. 


In  August,  1954,  however,  the  Director  of  Employ- 
ment ordered  that  the  Chief  of  the  Farm  Placement 
Service  Avonld  assume  direct  supervision  for  all  farm 
placement  operations  including  farm  placement  su- 
perAdsors,  field  representatives,  and  placement  offices. 
The  Chief  of  Farm  Placement  administratively  re- 
ported directly  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Employment  Offices  and  Benefit  Payments  (PEG  & 
BP)  who,  in  turn,  reported  to  the  office  of  the  de- 
partment director.  Thus  the  Farm  Placement  Service 
Avas  broken  out  of  the  integrated  Division  of  PEG  & 
BP  and  established  as  a  separate  section  under  the 
line  authority  of  its  chief.  Figure  76  shoAvs  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Service  from  its  1954  reorganization 
until  August,  1959. 

Immediately  after  the  change  of  the  State's  Ad- 
ministration in  January,  1959,  a  rash  of  complaints 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  Farm  Placement 
Service,  particularly  regarding  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Mexican  National  program,  led  the  newly 
appointed  Director  of  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment, John  E.  Carr,  to  order  an  investigation  of  the 
Service's  operation  and  personnel. 


FIGURE   76 

Organization  Chart  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service,  1954-1959 
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"These  allegations  went  to  the  following  points, 
all  supporting  the  general  argument  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy  between  the  Farm  Placement  Division 
and  the  growers  of  the  State  of  California  to  avoid 
compliance  with  Public  Law  78  for  the  benefit  of 
the  growers : 

"1.  A  stipulation  that  growers  must  have  orders 
for  domestic  workers  on  file  with  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Division  before  braceros  could  be  certified  was 
not  being  complied  with. 

"2.  That  the  estimates  of  the  growers  and  their 
organizations  as  to  the  number  of  braceros  needed 
were  not  realistic  because  they  were  issued  too  far 
in  advance  of  any  knowledge  of  what  the  actual 
crop  and  harvest  conditions  might  be. 

"3.  That  the  procedures  followed  iu  the  determi- 
nations of  prevailing  wage  rates  were  unscientific, 
imrealistie,  and  even  'rigged',  in  order  to  establish 
the  lowest  possible  prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  area 
for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  from  accepting  the  work,  and  to  in- 
sure a  low  rate  for  the  contract  Nationals  who 
would  then  be  brought  in  to  supply  the  lack  of  do- 
mestics. 

"4.  That  the  number  of  braceros  certified  was  in 
excess  of  the  actual  need,  and  that  they  were 
brought  in  too  soon  and  kept  too  long.  The  accusa- 
tion was  made  that  this  was  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sure  that  the  labor  market  was  dominated  by 
foreign  Nationals,  and  thus  providing  the  operators 
of  the  feeding  and  housing  operations  with  a  steady 
supply  of  customers  in  order  that  they  might  make 
a  profit  on  the  food  supplied  to  braceros. 

"5.  Allegations  were  made  that  domestic  woi-kers 
who  went  to  the  Farm  Placement  office  for  referral 
to  jobs  were  not  referred  to  such  jobs,  even  though 
the  people  in  the  office  knew  that  jobs  in  the  vicinity 
were  being  filled  by  contract  Nationals. 

"6.  That  the  policies  and  administration  of  the 
Farm  Placement  Division  were  dominated  by  the 
growers,  and  that  undue  influence  was  exercised 
over  the  Division,  by  what  is  known  as  commercial 
bribery,  in  that  there  were  many  valuable  gifts,  and 
favors  were  constantly  being  granted  for  people  in 
the  Department  of  Employment,  particularly  the 
Farm  Placement  Division,  by  the  growers."  (Carr, 
oy.  cit.,  pp.  7-8,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

There  were  additional  criticisms  from  the  growers 
themselves  that  the  Service  M'as  referring  domestic 
workers  who  were  unwilling  or  physically  unable  to 
work. 

During  the  investigation,  the  Farm  Placement  Serv- 
ice was  removed  from  the  Division  of  PEO  &  BP  and 
administratively  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  Employment  for  his  personal  supervision.  The  di- 
rector himself  conducted  an  exhaustive  investigation 


of  the  alleged  nud-administration,  met  with  farm  em- 
ployers, farm  workers,  and  officials  of  the  various 
State  and  Federal  agencies  involved. 

"I  might  say  that  in  general  in  some  places  and 
in  some  degree  there  were  facts  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  some  of  these  allegations  were  partly 
true  and  some  of  them  were  quite  true.  As  you 
probably  know,  it  led  to  quite  a  shake-up  in  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  .  .  .  the  assertions  applied  to  some  areas 
more  than  others,  such  as  Imperial  Valle.y,  Ventura 
County  and  in  that  area  and  some  in  San  Diego 
and  some  in  Los  Angeles  County.  There  were  not 
very  many  of  them  in  the  north.  There  were  one  or 
two."  {Ibid.,  pp.  11-12,  Nov.  16,  1960.) 

The  overall  findings  of  the  department's  investiga- 
tion established  that : 

1.  There  had  been  a  lax  supervisory  control  over 
the  Farm  Placement  Service  in  its  operation  as  an 
autonomous  section  within  the  department. 

2.  Policies  of  the  Mexican  National  program  relat- 
ing to  the  enforcement  of  the  prior  employment  rights 
of  domestic  workers,  referral  practices,  and  certifica- 
tion and  use  of  braceros  needed  clarification. 

3.  Many  of  the  procedures  oiitlined  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Manual  of  Operations  were  not  fully  under- 
stood and  adhered  to. 

4.  A  great  many  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service's 
personnel  had  accepted  gifts  from  growers,  a  practice 
which  was  a  matter  of  course  iu  the  Service  and  which 
was  condoned  by  the  Service's  supervisors. 

5.  Morale  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  had  been 
seriously  afl:ected  by  the  allegations  and  investiga- 
tion.^'= 

Corrective  actions  instituted  by  the  department  in 
the  summer  of  1959  and  since  include : 

1.  Permanent  reorganization  of  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  as  an  integrated  although  identifiable 
section  within  the  line  structure  of  the  Division  of 
Public  Employment  Offices  and  Benefit  Payments. 
Figure  77  is  an  organizational  chart  showing  this 
change.  All  field  operating  stafi!  of  the  Service  were 
placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  Area  Managers.  A  Farm  Placement 
Technical  Section  was  created  which  included  all  of- 
fice staff'  and  technical  functions  such  as  those  per- 
formed for  non-agricultural  placements  and  unem- 
ployment insurance.  A  Field  Assistant  for  Farm 
Placement  was  assigned  in  staff  capacity  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  PEO  &  BP.  The  posi- 
tion of  Deputy  Director — Farm  Placement  was  cre- 

»>  Source  material  on  the  findings  of  the  State  Department  of 
Employment's  investigation  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service 
and  remedial  actions  tal^en.  drawn  from  the  prepared  state- 
ments and  testimony  of  John  E.  Carr,  Director,  State  De- 
partment of  Finance,  pp.  7-15,  Nov.  16,  1959,  and  Irving  H. 
Perluss,  Director,  and  Albei-t  B.  Tieturg,  Chief,  Division  of 
Public  Employment  Offices  and  Benefit  Payments,  State 
Department  of   Employment,  pp.    198-206,   Nov.    17,    1959, 
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ated  iu  the  Department  of  Employment  (this  position 
is  not  shown  in  Figure  77).  All  responsibilities  for  the 
certification  of  need  for  foreign  farm  workers  and 
issuance  of  prevailing  wage  survey  findings  were 
transferred  from  the  Chief  of  Farm  Placement  (thus 
rendering  this  a  non-supervisorj-  position)  to  the 
Chief,  Division  of  PEG  &  BP. 

2.  After  consultation  with  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and 
other  Labor  Department  officials,  certain  policies  re- 
garding the  Mexican  National  program  were  clarified 
and  restated.  These  wei-e  published  and  widely  dis- 
tributed for  both  the  use  of  the  staff  in  conducting 
all  service  operations  and  for  the  information  of 
farmers,  farm  labor  associations,  labor  unions,  and 
other  interested  parties.  This  policy  statement  ap- 
pears in  Appendix  G  as  Exhibit  19  in  its  entirety. 

3.  The  process  of  developing  detailed  operating 
manuals  to  place  these  restated  and  clarified  policies 
into  day-by-day  administrative  effect  were  sped  up. 


4.  A  new  rule  stating  that  the  acceptance  of  any 
gifts  or  the  receipt  or  solicitation  of  gifts  is  incom- 
patible with  State  employment  was  adopted  by  the 
department.  Additionally,  the  Chief,  Farm  Place- 
ment Service,  was  transferred  to  an  advisory  position ; 
the  Assistant  Chief,  Farm  Placement  Service,  South- 
ern Area,  (Desert  and  South  Coast  areas),  was  fired 
on  charges  of  dishonesty  and  misuse  of  State  prop- 
erty; the  Farm  Placement  Supervisor  for  San  Diego 
and  Imperial  Counties  resigned,  a  resignation  ac- 
cepted with  prejudice ;  and  a  Farm  Placement  repre- 
sentative in  San  Diego  County  resigned,  again  ac- 
cepted with  prejudice.  A  publicly  undisclosed  number 
of  employees  of  the  Service,  furthermore,  received  of- 
ficial letters  of  censure  and  reprimand. 

Reactions  to  the  investigation  and  reorganization 
of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  were  mixed.  Farmers, 
particularly  those  who  were  users  of  foreign  labor, 
expressed  general  concern  as  to  whether  the  avail- 


FIGURE   77 

Organization  Chart  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service,  August,  1959 
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ability  aud  cost  of  Mexican  labor  would  be  altered 

drastically. 

"We  simply  ask  that  responsible  governmental 
officials  retain  a  sympathetic  attitude  to  the  neces- 
sity, in  this  vital  crop,  of  being  assured  of  an 
adequate,  efficient  and  reasonably  priced  supply 
of  labor.  Unrealistic  restrictions,  delays  justified  in 
certification,  or  involvement  in  costly  and  ineffec- 
tive intrastate  or  interstate  transportation  pro- 
grams will  hinder  rather  than  help  thousands  of 
growers  of  peaches  and  other  California  specialty 
crops."  (Veneman,  ojj.  cit.,  p.  169,  Nov.  17,  1959.) 

Specific  recommendations  were  made  that  the 
Service  be  reinstated  as  a  separate  agency. 

"...  there  was  a  reasonable  similarity  of  a  sep- 
arate farm  agency  prior  to  the  early  part  of  this 
year.  Subsequently,  it  was  determined — and  maybe 
it  will  work  out  all  right — I  am  not  going  to  con- 
demn it  at  this  juncture — but  this  reasonable  iden- 
tifiable farm  placement  agency  was  discontinued  as 
such  and  was  taken  into  the  fuU  functioning  office 
of  the  Department  of  Employment. 

"The  farmers  feel,  and  certainly  it  is  not  any 
personal  opinion  of  mine — the  farmers  feel  that  it 
was  a  mistake.  They  felt  aud  they  still  feel  that  in 
an  industry  of  the  complex  nature  that  agriculture 
is  in  California,  they  are  entitled  to  at  least  sepa- 
rate consideration  in  an  area  (labor  recruitment) 
where  so  great  importance  is  placed  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  farming  venture  in  which  they 
may  be."  (Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  62,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 

Additionally,  many  farmers  feel  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  and  the  Farm  Placement  Serv- 
ice are  now  guided  by  policies  not  completely  in  ac- 
cord with  their  particular  needs. 

"It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  farm  people  have 
had  to  deal  with  an  arm  of  government  which  has 
evidenced  an  unsympathetic  attitude  towards  the 
problems  of  the  farmer  and  most  particularly  the 
economic  problems  with  which  he  finds  himself 
faced  in  this  competitive  era."  (Bunje,  op  cit.,  p. 
224,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 

This  apprehension  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
department's  position  during  the  rash  of  labor  dis- 
putes which  developed  this  past  summer — a  complete 
discussion  of  which  is  made  in  Part  II  of  the  commit- 
tee's report. 

Groups  primarily  concerned  with  problems  of  the 
domestic  farm  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  indicated 
their  general  approval  of  the  changes  made. 

"...  so  long  as  the  government  remains  involved 
in  the  tasks  of  guaranteeing  a  labor  supply  to  the 
industry  of  agriculture,  we  insist  this  task  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  most  objective  and  scientific  manner 
possible.  In  previous  testimony  before  this  commit- 
tee, we  have  expressed  the  view  that,  although  the 


bracero  program  has  a  built-in  adverse  effect  on 
domestic  workers,  with  proper  administration  some 
of  this  adverse  effect  could  be  mitigated.  Events  of 
the  past  season  have  substantiated  our  view.  As  im- 
plied above,  the  judgment  of  authorities  associated 
with  the  bracero  program  at  the  local  level  some- 
times leaves  much  to  be  desired.  However,  admin- 
istrators of  the  program  at  higher  levels,  particu- 
larly Sacramento,  have  this  j'car  made  a  generally 
conscientious  effort  to  conduct  the  program  in  rea- 
sonable accord  with  the  laws  and  regulations  which 
have  theoretically  governed  it  all  along."  (Smith, 
op.  cit.,  p.  120,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

There  still  have  been  complaints  that  domestic  farm 
workers  themselves  have  not  been  adequately  con- 
sulted regarding  the  operation  of  PL  78. 

"In  all  that  the  government  has  done  so  far  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  farm  worker,  we  find  that 
the  worker  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  in  de- 
termining what  laws  are  formulated  or  in  the  exe- 
cution of  said  laws  in  their  every  day  operation. 
In  practically  all  situations  involving  farm  workers, 
we  see  government  and  farmers  deeply  involved  in 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  these  laws." 
(Huerta,  Mrs.  Dolores  C,  Legislative  Committee 
Chairman,  Connnunity  Service  Organization,  p. 
157,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

It  is  also  charged  that  in  some  areas  violations  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Mexican  farm  worker  impor- 
tation program  continued. 

"...  there  have  been  no  changes  in  personnel 
except  at  the  top.  So  far  as  Monterey  County,  Im- 
perial County  and  Ventura  County  are  concerned, 
there  has  been  no  cleanup  of  the  Farm  Placement 
Service.  In  our  opinion,  in  those  counties  it  can 
only  be  called  a  farce  to  say  that  it  has  been  cleaned 
up.  Domestic  workers  today  in  those  three  counties 
are  suffering  the  same  discrimination  they  suffered 
a  year  ago."  (Knowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  297,  Jan.  27, 
1960.) 

Departmental  officials  conceded  that  the  Farm 
Placement  staff  had  not  been  drastically  reshuffled. 

"There  was  an  implication  .  .  .  that  because  of 
the  change,  the  people  working  in  Farm  Placement 
were  different  people ;  they  were  not  experienced.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  change  in  organiza- 
tion did  not  involve  a  change  in  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel at  all.  The  same  people  who  for  ten  years 
now  have  been  serving  agriculture  are  still  serving 
agriculture.  They  have  separate  farm  placement 
classifications  under  State  civil  service.  The  only 
change  actually  was  the  change  in  direction,  as  tp 
who  supervised  the  program.  The  Service  is  still  aii 
identifiable  service.  There  are  26  year-round  farm 
offices  where  no  other  activity  is  performed.  Dur- 
ing the  season  there  are  54  seasonal  offices  estab- 
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lished.  They  have  different  colored  State  cars.  .  .  . 
There  are  highway  signs  all  up  and  down  the  major 
highways  identifying  the  Service,  so  I  don't  think 
that  the  identity  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service 
was  disturbed  at  all."  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  214-15, 
Jan.  27,  1960.) 

The  overall  results,  however,  from  the  Department 
of  Employment's  point  of  view  have  been  beneficial. 
"...  this  investigation  and  the  results  have  had 
a  salutory  effect.  The  practices  described  were  un- 
dermining the  integrity  of  the  Department  of  Em- 
ployment and  also  of  the  great  majority  of  growers 
of  the  State  of  California  who,  in  the  main,  under- 
stand and  follow  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  78." 
(Carr,  op.  cit.,  p.  9,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

The  committee  has  found  that  the  services  rendered 
to  agricultural  employers  and  employees  by  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  have  significantly  improved  since 
its  investigation  and  reorganization.  Through  sweep- 
ing changes  recently  initiated  and  previously  detailed 
in  this  report,  the  Service  is  making  an  all-out  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  domestic  farm  labor  place- 
ments, particularly  in  the  day -haul  process.  The  Farm 
Placement  Service  has  also  reinaugurated  an  annual 
worker  program  in  efforts  to  attract  qualified  domestic 
workers  (both  intra-  and  interstate  migrants)  into 
areas  of  farm  labor  shortages.  A- new  program  to  at- 
tract youth  into  certain  crop  activities  is  being  heavily 
emphasized.  Farm  labor  offices  are  being  moved  into 
areas  where  local  farm  labor  families  live.  The  Service 
has  also  become  aware  that  if  it  can  improve  its  repu- 


tation among  growers,  more  of  tlie  "professional" 
farm  workers  will  seek  Service  placements,  thus  giving 
them  a  more  competent  group  of  persons  to  refer. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Employment  has 
luidertaken  a  complete  review  of  the  farm  labor  mar- 
ket reporting  system,  updating  and  refining  labor 
productivity  data,  and  seeking  consultation  from  farm 
workers  and  worker  organizations.  The  drafting  of 
new  or  revised  basic  training  and  in-service  training 
courses  in  fundamental  agency  policy  and  operations 
has  been  accelerated.  The  prevailing  wage  survey  pro- 
cedure has  been  streamlined.  In  order  that  farmer- 
members  of  farm  labor  associations  may  better  under- 
stand their  responsibilities  when  using  Mexican  labor, 
the  Service  now  requires  a  personal  visit  by  each  mem- 
ber to  the  local  farm  labor  office  to  secure  written  per- 
mission before  braceros  can  be  assigned  by  an  associa- 
tion to  the  member.  And  the  Service  is  more  vigor- 
ously assisting  and  cooperating  with  other  State  and 
Federal  agencies  having  responsibilities  in  the  farm 
labor  area.  These  activities  are  being  aimed  at  benefits 
mutual  to  California's  growers,  who  face  a  continuing 
need  for  supplemental  seasonal  labor,  and  domestic 
farm  workers  within  and  without  California  so  that 
they  may  secure  the  best  jobs  available  and  extend 
their  period  of  emplojnnent.  Serious  problems  stiU 
exist  {e.g.,  estimating  labor  needs  and  demands  in  re- 
lation to  dominated  areas,  etc.).  These  problems  are, 
however,  of  long  standing  and  hopefully  will  suc- 
cumb to  the  renewed  vigor  of  California's  Farm 
Placement  Service. 
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CHAPTER  V 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  SEASONAL  LABOR  SUPPLY 


The  structure  of  California's  agriculture — charac- 
terized by  intensive,  specialized  cropping  patterns  and 
large-scale  ownership — has  been  based  inherently  on 
the  availability  of  a  mobile  force  of  seasonal  wage 
workers.  The  economic  advantages  of  such  an  agricul- 
tural sj'stem  have  benefited  not  only  the  landowners 
but  also  the  economy  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and  the 
farm  employees  themselves  (see  Figure  34,  page  45). 
These  are  gains  which  farmers,  farm  workers,  and  the 
State  must  strive  to  maintain. 

However,  there  have  been  and  are  today  grave  eco- 
nomic and  social  drawbacks  innate  in  dependence  on 
seasonal  labor.  For  the  farmer  the  problem  is  that  of 
obtaining  enough  workers  to  harvest  his  crops.  The 
worker,  on  the  other  hand,  faces  the  ever  present  diffi- 
culty of  getting  enough  work  to  support  himself  and 
his  family.  For  the  community  seasonal  farm  laborei-s 
pose  problems  in  the  areas  of  social  welfare,  housing, 
sanitation,  medical  care,  and  education  because  of 
their  low  incomes,  high  mobility,  and  general  incapa- 
bilities or  disabilities. 

To  overcome  the  inherent  and  serious  disadvan- 
tages of  such  a  system,  while  retaining  the  realized 
and  potential  benefits,  will  be  a  rigorous  task.  Solu- 
tions do  exist,  nevertheless,  and  some  are  already  at 
work.  A  combination  of  these  factors  is  working  to 
both  stabilize  the  existing  seasonal  labor  force  and 
alter  the  fundamental  system  of  California's  agricul- 
ture itself.  These  solutions  include  mechanization, 
"bracero-type"  pooling  of  domestic  workers,  payment 
of  higher  wages,  more  aggressive  employer  recruit- 
ment efiforts,  and  crop  diversification.  Chapter  V  will 
discuss  these  solutions  in  terms  of  their  potential  to 
alter  the  supply  of  or  need  for  seasonal  farm  labor. 

WAGES 

To  place  into  perspective  the  relative  significance 
of  wages  to  California 's  farm  labor  problems,  some  of 
the  data  already  discussed  will  be  briefly  reviewed. 

California's  dependence  on  hired  farm  labor  is 
twrice  that  of  the  nation's  as  a  whole— 65.5  per  cent 
of  this  State's  total  farm  labor  force  is  comprised  of 
hired  labor,  whereas  only  29.4  per  cent  of  the  agricul- 
tural workers  in  the  United  States  are  hired  workers 
(Figure  37,  page  50). 

California's  farmers  spend  more  money  and  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  total  operating  expendi- 
tures for  labor  than  farmers  of  any  other  state— 28.8 
per  cent  of  the  labor  costs— $467,000,000  in  1958— 


made  up  the  expense  of  running  California  farms, 
while  the  national  average  was  15.9  per  cent  (Figure 
35,  page  46). 

The  largest  single  item  of  production  expenses  of 
California's  farmers  is  that  spent  for  labor— $467,- 
000,000  was  spent  for  farm  labor  in  1958  in  Califor- 
nia; the  next  most  ccstly  input  was  feed,  $379,000,000 
(Figure  22,  page  34). 

California  farmers  have  been  able  to  control  the 
cost  of  only  one  major  production  input — the  cost 
of  hired  labor— the  cost  of  hired  labor,  up  only  17.7 
per  cent  from  1949  to  1959,  showed  less  relative  in- 
crease than  any  other  production  expense  (Figure  28, 
page  40). 

The  demands  for  hired  labor  are  generated  by  a 
relatively  few  number  of  farms  in  California— nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  State's  farms,  82,000,  used  no  hired 
workers  in  1954  and  only  one  farm  out  of  every 
twenty  used  10  or  more  hired  employees  that  year 
(Figure  39,  page  52). 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  aU  labor  at  the  peak  of 
California's  farm  employment  in  1960  were  hired 
workers— 28.8  per  cent  of  the  farm  labor  force  was 
comprised  of  farmers  and  unpaid  family  workers ;  per- 
manently and  temporarily  hired  domestics  and  foreign 
contract  workers  made  up  the  remaining  71.2  per  cent 
(Figure  45,  page  74). 

Twice  as  much  labor  is  required  for  the  harvesting 
of  California's  crops  than  for  raising  them— exclud- 
ing livestock  and  poultry,  67.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
labor  requirements  of  California's  agriculture  was 
necessitated  bv  harvesting  activities  (Figure  38,  page 
51). 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  workers  on  California's 
farms  at  the  harvest  peak  are  temporarily  hired- 
farmers,  unpaid  family  members,  and  permanently 
hired  farm  workers  comprised  only  51.8  per  cent  of 
the  farm  work  force  in  September,  1960  (Figure  45, 
page  74) . 

PERMANENT  HIRED  FARM  WORKERS 

The  wage  rates  for  permanent  hired  farm  workers 
in  California  are  significantly  higher  than  those  paid 
full-time  workers  in  other  states.  In  1960,  according 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  data 
compiled  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (Figure  34,  page  45),  the  monthly  average 
rate  paid  to  an  employee  who  was  also  furnished  with 
a  house  was  $290  in  California,  $263  in  the  State  of 
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AVashington  (the  second  highest  state),  and  $192  in 
tlie  United  States.  The  rate  per  month  with  room  and 
board  furnished  was  $216,  California;  $207,  Washing- 
ton; $149,  United  States.  Under  both  systems  of  per- 
manent employee  remnneration,  the  rates  in  Califor- 
nia are  approximately  50  per  cent  higher  than  the 
all-states'  average. 

A  steady  increase  has  been  experienced  in  the  rate 
of  pay  for  permanent  farm  employees  in  California 
and  the  country  as  a  whole.  Prom  1957  to  1961  this 
increase  has  been,  however,  relatively  greater  for  the 
all-states'  average  (-|-14.3  per  cent  monthly  with 
house  and  -f  12  per  cent  monthly  with  board  and 
room)  than  it  has  been  in  California  (-f  10.3  per  cent 
and  4-6.4  per  cent,  respectively) . 

Figures  such  as  those  cited  above  do  not  include 
year-end  bonuses,  which,  it  is  estimated,  are  paid  on 
"at  least  one-third  of  the  State's  farms  and  range  from 
$25  to  $600  and  higher  (Mehren,  op.  cit.,  p.  49,  Feb. 
17,  1961).  Also  lacking  are  the  values  of  other  perqui- 
sites commonly  offered  with  full-time  farm  employ- 
ment such  as  transportation  (usually  a  pick-up  truck, 
gasoline,  and  maintenance),  free  milk  and  meat,  and 
the  use  of  land  for  a  family  garden. 

Kegardless  of  the  A'alue  of  these  fringe  benefits, 
however,  the  cash  wage  rates  received  by  permanent 
hired  farm  employees  in  California  are  substantially 
below  the  cash  earnings  in  industrial  emplojTnent. 
The  monthly  average  California  wage  rates  in  1960 
were  $290  with  house  and  $216  with  board  and  room. 
The  monthly  average  industrial  wage  in  California  for 
the  same  period  was  $451. 88,^^  55.8  per  cent  higher 
than  the  farm  rate  with  house  and  109.2  per  cent 
above  the  farm  rate  with  board  and  room.  Inspection 
of  similar  data  for  the  United  States  indicates  an  even 
larger  gap  between  industrial  and  farm  wages  for 
permanent  employees — differences  of  105.1  per  cent 
and  164.3  per  cent,  respectively.^**  Thus,  although  the 
average  California  permanent  farm  emploj^ee  is  re- 
ceiving substantially  less  than  this  State's  average 
industrial  worker,  he  is  in  a  much  better  position  rela- 
tive to  industrial  wages  than  the  permanent  farm 
employee  in  the  United  States  on  the  average. 

As  pointed  out  on  page  74,  the  supply  of  perma- 
nent farm  employees  in  California  is  generally  ade- 
quate to  meet  demands  with  a  stable  and  productive 
■work  force.  The  full-time  hired  farm  worker  is  a  farm 
worker  by  choice,  attracted  at  least  in  part  to  his  job 
by  the  wage  it  pays. 

Of  all  hired  farm  labor  in  California,  approximately 
40  per  cent  is  paid  on  a  straight  hourly  basis,  40  per 
cent  bj'  piece  rates,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  on 
a  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  basis  or  on  miscellaneous 

■"Based  on  data  secured  from  the  California  State  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations. 

«The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor's  Monthly  Labor  Rex'iew  estab- 
lishes the  monthlv  averase  industrial  waee  in  the  United 
States  as  .$393.86  in  1960.  As  mentioned  previously,  the 
monthly  farm  wage  rate  in  the  U.  S.  was  $192  with  house, 
and  ?149  with  board  and  room. 


combination  arrangements  which  include  room  and 
board,  a  house,  ete.  (Roche,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56  and  185, 
Nov.  16  and  17,  1959).  Almost  without  exception  tem- 
porary hired  labor  is  paid  on  an  hourly  or  piece  rate 
basis,  while  permanent  employees  fall  within  the  20 
per  cent  bracket. 

TEMPORARY  HIRED  FARM  WORKERS 
Figure  34,  page  45,  also  gives  for  states  and  re- 
gions the  composite  farm  wage  rate  per  hour  for  1957 
through  1960  (usually  temporary  workers  are  paid  by 
the  hour  or  on  a  piece  rate  basis  rather  than  by  the 
month).  In  1960  California  farm  employers  paid  the 
second  highest  hourly  wages  in  the  United  States — 
averaging  $1.21  per  hour — exceeded  only  by  growers 
in  Washington  State — $1,228  per  hour.  The  average 
for  the  United  States  was  nearly  $.82  per  hour.  The 
composite  hourly  wage  in  California  has  increased  by 
8.5  per  cent  since  1957,  that  in  Washington  State  has 
gone  up  only  1.6  per  cent,  and  the  rise  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  has  been  12.4  per  cent.  Thus,  although  some 
slight  leveling  trend  may  be  read  in  these  figures 
(farmers  in  states  paying  lower  hourly  wages  are  gen- 
erally increasing  their  rates  relatively  more  than 
growers  paying  the  higher  rates),  California's  farm- 
ers are  still  offering  jobs  at  composite  hourly  wages 
substantially  above  those  most  U.  S.  farmers  are  pay- 
ing (47.9  per  cent  higher  in  1960). 

The  most  substantial  increase  of  wage  rates  in 
recent  years  for  California's  seasonally  hired  farm 
workers  occurred  in  1960. 

"There  has  been  quite  a  noticeable  increase  in 
farm  wages  in  at  least  the  northern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia that  everybody  is  aware  of.  I  think,  however, 
everyone  is  not  aware  of  proportionately  equal  in- 
creases in  Imperial  County,  Riverside  County,  San 
Diego  County,  where  wage  rates  have  been  raised, 
as  a  common  thing,  from  75  cents  an  hour  to  85 
cents  an  hour.  .  .  .  That  10-cent  increase,  you  see,  on 
a  75  cent  base  is  quite  a  substantial  increase,  and  I 
think  it  has  probably  not  been  noticed  quite  as  much 
as  the  increases  in  Northern  California  that  at- 
tracted more  attention."  (Roche,  op.  cii.,  j).  95, 
Dec.  15,  1960.) 

Generally,  this  increase  has  been  reflected  by  a  $.045 
an  hour  increase  between  1959  and  1960  in  the  com- 
posite rate  for  California  in  Figure  34.  Specifically, 
Figure  78  indicates  for  selected  crop  activities  ^vage 
rate  increases  during  1960.  j\Iost  of  the  specified  ac- 
tivities took  place  in  the  Sacramento  and  Northern 
San  Joaquin  Valleys. 

The  effect  of  this  general,  and  in  some  instances 
substantial,  increase  in  wage  i-ates  apparently  con- 
tributed to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  supply  of 
seasonally  hired  domestic  farm  workers  in  many  crops. 
' '  There  are  a  number  of  instances  where  there 

were  more  domestic  workers  and  they  were  used  and 
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FIGURE   78 

Farm  Wage  Rates,  Selected  Crop  Activities,  California 
January  1  to  October  29,  1960 
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Crop 


Apricot. 

Celery. 
Peaches 


Cherries, 
Peaches- 


Peaches. 
Peaches. 

Peaches . 
Peaches. 

Peaches. 

Peaches. 


Activity 


Harvest  _  - 

Cut-pack_ 
Thin 


Pick. 


Bushberries- 

Plums 

Plums 

Pears 


Pears. 
Pears. 
Pears. 

Pears. 


Pick.. 
Pick.. 

Pick.. 
Pick.. 

Pick.. 

Pick.. 

Pick.. 

Pick. 
Pick. 
Pick. 

Pick. 

Pick. 

Pick. 

Pick. 
Pick. 


County 


Yolo 

Ventura 

San  Joaquin. 


San  Joaquin. 
Stanislaus  — 


Tulare 

San  Joaquin. 

Sutter.. 

Yuba 

Butte 


Merced- 


Stanislaus  — 

Sutter 

Tulare 

El  Dorado 

Mendocino- - 


Sacramento. 

Lake 

Sutter 


Total 
man--vveeks 
involved' 


2,350 

15,430 
10,450 


Wage  at  start  of  season  and  subsequent  changes  in 
rate= 


GO.OOO 


39,000 
15,700 

21,900 
5,420 

4,520 

18.050 

13,000 

1,250 

20,700 

6,700 

6,300 

5,600 

11,250 

8,000 
21,040 


May  28,  S. 90-1. 00  per  hour;  June  4,  $1.00  per  hour; 
June  11,  SI. 25  per  hour 

Jan.  2,  S.85-.90  per  hour;  July  23,  SI  .00  per  hour 

April  16,  .SI. 00-1 .25  per  hour — no  change 


May  7,  SI  .00-1 .  10/bkt.;  May  14,  $1 .00-1 .25/bkt; 
June  4,  $1 . 10/bkt 

July  23,  S.  15-.  17/box;  August  13,  $.  17,  box;  August 
20,  S.17-.20/box 


May  21,  SI  .00  hour;  June  18,  $1 .  10  hour;  August  20, 
$1 .  10/hour,  .  16-17,  box 

July   30,    S.I2-.18/box;    August    6,    $.  15-.  18/box; 
August  13,  S.  17/box 


July  23,  Sl.OO/hour,  .14-.25/box;  July  30,  $1.10- 
1 .  25  per  hour;  August  20,  $1 .  25/hour,  .  17- .  24/box 

July  23,  Sl.OO/hour,  .14-.25/box;  August  6,  SI.  25/ 
hour.  .14-.25/box;  August  20,  SI. 25/hour,  .17- 
. 24/box 

July  23,  $1 . 25/hour,  .  14-.  25/box;  August  20,  SI .  25/ 
hour,  .  17-. 24/box;  Sept.  20,  $1. 25/hour,  .16-. 24/ 
box 

July  9,  SI. 00-1. 10/hour,  .15/box;  July  30,  Sl.OO- 
1. 25/hour,  .15/box;  August  13,  $1 .00-1 .25/hour, 
.15-. 18  box;  August  20,  $.16-.20/box 

May  28,  $.40/crate;  June  18,  S.50-.60/crate;  July  2, 
.50-.75/crate 

June  25,  $1 .00-1 . 10/hour;  July  2,  SI  .00-1 .25/liour 

May  28,  Sl.OO/hour;  June  18,  $1. 10/hour 


Wage  findings^ 


June  15: 
June  IG: 

May  26: 
.\ugust  15; 

September    7 : 

June  22: 
August  25: 

August  17: 


August  6,  SI.  10/hour,  .20/box;  August  13,  $1.10/ 
hour,  .18/box;  August  20,  .20/box 

August  13,  $1. 10/hour,  .18-. 20/box;  September  3, 
$1.10-1. 25/hour,  .18-. 20/box 

July  16,  $1. 10/hour;  July  30,  SI.  10/hour  plus  .10/ 
box,  .30/box 

July  9,  $1.15-1. 25/hour,    .23/box;  July  23,  SI. 25/ 
hour,  .23/box 


August  19; 
July  13: 

June  22: 
August  26: 


August  13,  S1.25/liour, 
hour,  .20-. 23/box 


.20/box;  August  20,  $1.25/ 


August  20,  SI. 25/hour,  .23-. 30/box — no  change 


August  5: 


$1.25  hour 


25  minutes  or  less  $.70,  .75,  1 .00, 

1 .  25/tree 
26-40  minutes  Sl.OO/tree 
41-00  minutes  SI. 25/tree 
Over  60  minutes  S 1 .  50/tree,  1 .  23/ 

hour 

SI.  10/16  qt.  bucket 


Selective,  1st  pick  8.17/40#  box, 
.085/20#  bkt,  .13/30#  bkt;  2nd 
pick  and  scrap  S.20/40#  box, 
.  16/30#  bkt. 

Nonselective,  S .  12/30!f  picking 
container,  $.lG/40#  picking 
container,  S3 .  50/880#  bin,  8.00/ 
ton,  other  containers  in  propor- 
tion 

SI. 10  hour 


$.17/40#  box  pick,  grade.  S-15/40# 
box  orchard  run,  $.08/20if 
bucket  orchard  run 

Selective  picking  $.17,  .18,  .19, 
.20,  .24/40#  box  $.085,  .09, 
.095,  .10,  .12/20#bucket$4.25, 
4.50,  4.75,  5.00,  6.00/1,000# 
bin 

Nonselective  picking  $1. 25/hour, 
.16/40#  box,  .12/301?  bag, 
S4.80/l,200#  bin,  $5.60/1,400/ 
bin,  S8.00/ton 

$.16,  .17,  .20/40#  box 


B.E.S.     determination     S.60/14iji 
crate 


$1 .  10  hour 
$ . 20/40#  box 


Box  pick  $1 .  25/hour.  .23/50iJi  box 
Bulk  pick  S5.30/l,000#,  $11.00/ 
ton 
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FIGURE   78-Continued 

Farm  Wage  Rates,  Selected  Crop  Activities,  California 
January  1  to  October  29,  1960 


Crop 


G  rapes - 


Grapes. 


Tomatoes  ._ 
Tomatoes  .. 

Tomatoes  _  _ 

Tomatoes  -  - 
Tomatoes  _  - 

Olives 


Olives- 
Olives- 


Activity 


Harvest-^ 


Harvest. 


Hoe_ 
Pick. 


Pick. 

Pick. 
Pick. 

Pick- 

Pick. 
Pick. 


County 


San  Joaquin. 


Stanislaus . 


Stanislaus  — 
San  Joaquin - 

Sacramento.. 


Sutter., 
Tulare. 


Tehama- 
Tulare  .  . 
Butte... 


Total 
man-weeks 
involved ' 


56.700 


17.700 


4,800 
77,550 

26.040 

13,540 
11,700 

2,800 

11.800 
3,800 


Wage  at  start  of  season  and  subsequent  changes  ] 
rate*^ 


August  27,  $1.25/hour,  .07/bkt.  .U/box;  October 
22,  S1.20/hour  wine.  tl.SO/hour  Pack.  .08/bkt 
.16/box 


August  27.  S.ll-.12/box;  September  3.  S.10-.12/ 
box;  September  10.  $.  11-.  12/box;  September  17, 
S.ll-.14/box 


April  30,  $1 .00  per  hour — no  change. 


July  30,  Sl.OO/hour;  August  20,  $1.00/ hour,  .12- 
.18/box;  October  1,  S.  12-.  18,'box 

August  20.  S. 11-. 18,  box;  October  8.  S.  14-.  25/box; 
October  15.  S.17-.20,/box;  November  12.  S.17- 
.22/box 

August  20.  S.11-.  18  box;  October  8.  .$17  box 

June  4,  Sl.OO/hour;  June  25,  SI  .00-1 .  10  hour;  July 
9,  Sl.lO/hour 

Octobers.  SI  .50-2.50,'box;  October  15.  SI.  25-1. 50/ 
box 

September  24,  SI .  2.5-2. 25.  box 

October  8,  $1 .00-1 .25/box;  October  15.  $.03 /lb.; 
October  22,  SI. 25/box;  October  29,  SI. 25-1. 50/ 
box 


Wage  findings' 


October  19: 


October  19: 


May  16: 
September  27: 

October  4: 


Pick-field  pack  grapes 
Tokays  .30/281  box 
.\licnntcs  and  Carignanes  $.21, 
.23,  .2fi/:i«|  box,  81.30/hour 
Zinfandels   and   other   varieties 
$.28/36#  box.  $1.30/hour 
Pick   wine  grapes  $.08/25if   bkt, 
S6.40/ton,   .16/50*  box.  $1.20 
hour 

Picking  into  boxes  S.  13.  .14,  .25/ 

50#  box 
Picking  into  gondolas  $5.20.  5.60, 

6.00/ton 
Other  containers  in  proportion 

$1.00  hour 

Schedule  $.12-.  18/50#  box 
Nonschedule  $.15/50#  box 

1st  pick  rounds  and  red  tops  S.  17/ 

SOftox 
2nd  pick  $.17/501  box 


1  Total  man  weeks  from  Department  of  Employment  records  and  ■■California  Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report,  DE  881."  on  basis  of  reported  employment  data. 

HZ  Tt  stlrt  of  seln  andsubsecuent  changes  from  Department  of  Employment  records  and  •■Californm  Weekly  Farm  L.abor  Report.  DB  8S1,''  on  basis  of  reported  wag, 

swage'flndlng  rates  from  notices  of  wage  finding  issued  by  the  Department  of  Employment,  and  based  on  wage  surveys. 
SOURCE;  California  Department  of  Employment. 


braceros  were  not  needed,  as  well  as  instances  of 
timing  of  the  crops  that  changed  the  pattern   (of 
labor  need).  .  .  .  We  do  know  that  there  was  some 
deterioration    of    employment    conditions    in    the 
Northwest  at  the  tin>e  onr  labor  requirements  were 
high.  We  also  know  that  ivage  rates  were  higher  in 
a  number  of  crops  that  had  higher  labor  supply.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  both  of  those  had  a  part 
in  the  picture."  {nid.,  pp.  96-7,  emphasis  added.) 
Correlating  the  wage  increases  in  the  11  major  crop 
activities  listed  in  Figure  78  with  the  data  on  utiliza- 
tion of  Mexican  Nationals  given  in  Figure  68,  page 
107,  shows  that  in  10  activities  fewer  braceros  Avere 
used  in   1960,  when  wages  were   increased,  than   in 
1959.  The  only  exception  is  that  of  tomatoes. 

Many  factors,  of  course,  contributed  to  the  de- 
creased need  in  those  crops  for  supplemental  labor. 
For  example :  a  strike  of  cannery  workers  at  the  time 
apricots  were  being  harvested  in  the  Sacramento  and 


San  Joaquin  Valleys  drastically  curtailed  harvesting 
operations  on  many  farms  and  thereby  reduced  the 
crop's  overall  need  for  seasonal  labor;  a  striking  re- 
duction ill  acreage  of  tomatoes  in  Stanislaus  County 
automatically  reduced  labor  needs  regardless  of  pay 
rates;  pear  blight  killed  many  trees  in  the  upper 
Sacramento  Valley  in  1960  which  also  reduced  labor 
demands.  Increasing  meclianization  in  some  crops 
{e.g.,  tomatoes),  and  other  factors  influenced  the  1960 
labor  demands  also.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  increased  wage  rates  in  many  crops 
did,  in  fact,  contribute  to  the  increase  in  supply  of 
domestic  workers  available  for  seasonal  work. 

In  a  few  areas  and  crops  in  1960,  although  wages 
were  increased,  the  supply  of  domestic  workers  did 
not  show  an  ecpiivalent  increase.  A  prime  example  of 
this  phenomena  was,  crop-wise,  the  canning  tomato 
harvest  in  Northern  California.  In  spite  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  piece  rates  offered  and  the  adoption  of 
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a  uew  scale  of  payments  which  led  to  roughlj^  a  15 
to  17  per  cent  increase  in  worker  earnings,  the  abso- 
lute and  relative  number  of  domestic  workers  to 
braceros  did  not  change  from  that  experienced  in 
1959  (Jensen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  261-8,  Dec.  16,  1960). 

Likewise  in  the  Desert  Area  (Imperial  and  Eastern 
Riverside  Counties)  the  wage  rates  were  increased 
from  $.70  to  $.75  per  hour  in  November,  1959,  and 
to  $.85  per  hour  in  October,  1960.  Discounting  the 
labor  required  for  the  harvesting  of  cotton  and  car- 
rots (because  of  widesweeping  mechanization  and 
very  poor  marketing  conditions,  respectively)  in  1960, 
there  was  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  .supply  of 
domestic  seasonal  labor.  The  total  of  braceros  used  in 
major  crops  in  this  area  in  1959  and  1960,  as  per 
Figure  68,  page  107,  (because  of  the  winter  harvests 
these  dates  are  technically  1958-59  and  1959-60) 
were  19,982  and  20,015  respectively,  substantial  proof 
that  a  relatively  significant  increase  in  the  hourly 
wage  did  not,  at  least  the  first  year,  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  seasonal  domestic  labor  in  that  area. 

"Chairman  Cobey:  Did  this  raise  in  pay  have 
auy  effect  on  the  proportion  of  workers  that  were 
braceros  and  the  portion  that  were  local? 

"Mr.  Hayes:  I'm  not — I  don't  have  enough  his- 
tory down  there.  Senator,  to  ^ive  you  a  good  an- 
swer. I  can  say  that  because  of  the  cotton  picking 
machine,  we  used  about  20  percent  less  braceros 
this  year  than  last.  The  first  of  November  last  year 
we  had  9,700  Mexican  Nationals  there.  This  year 
we  had  7,600,  but  I  think  that  was  due  to  the  cotton 
picking  machine  rather  than  the  wages.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  apply- 
ing for  work,  quite  a  marked  increase,  but  their 
quality  is  very  poor  and  their  turnover  and  their 
movement  is  about  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  They  will  work  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  a 
half-day  and  then  they  demand  their  pay  and  they 
are  gone.  They  are  moving  east."  (P.  148,  Dec. 
15,  1960.) 

Three  possible  explanations  exist  for  the  lack  of 
domestic  workers'  positive  response  to  these  wage 
raises:  (a)  the  level  of  wages,  despite  the  increases, 
are  still  not  adequate  to  attract  workers;  (b)  factors 
other  than  wages  repel  workers;  (c)  no  potential 
supply  of  workers  exists.  In  the  case  of  the  tomato 
harvest  it  would  appear  both  (a)  and  (b)  are  signifi- 
cant factors.  Although  earnings  approximated  $1.20 
per  hour  in  1960,  much  of  the  best  tomato  picking 
normally  coincides  with  the  peach  and  grape  harvests, 
to  mention  only  two  conflicting  activities  that  his- 
torically are  both  better  paying  and  apparently  more 
desirable  by  the  standards  of  domestics.  As  has  been 
noted  before,  many  domestic  workers  will  avoid  jobs 
they  associate  with  Mexican  Nationals,  e.g.,  "bracero 
jobs".  In  the  case  of  the  Desert  Area  there  is  a  defi- 
nite shortage  in  the  local  seasonal  labor  force,  even 


in  the  winter.  Perhaps,  over  a  period  of  time  a  pool 
of  local  labor  could  be  built  up  and  maintained  if 
wages  were  to  continue  to  rise.  The  greatest  hope  for 
a  significant  domestic  labor  force,  however,  appears 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  development  of  the  migrant 
labor  stream.  Many  migrant  workers  already  pass 
through  that  area.  It  seems  entirely  feasible  that 
higher  wages  strictly  as  an  isolated  factor  could  in- 
duce many  of  these  people  to  more  permanently  enter 
the  farm  labor  market.  To  seek  the  most  effective 
solution,  of  course,  problems  such  as  housing,  work 
opportunit3',  educational  opportunities  for  workers' 
children,  would  have  to  be  met,  not  only  in  the  Desert 
Area,  but,  in  varying  degrees,  every  place  in  Cali- 
fornia where  seasonal  farm  labor  is  demanded. 

One  particularly  controversial  aspect  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  affects  of  wages  on  the  supply  of  farm 
labor  is  the  grower  contention  that  increasing  wage 
rates  would  and  has  decreased  the  supply  of  seasonal 
domestic  workers  available — the  "quota"  theory.  It 
has  been  the  observation  of  many  farmers  that  some 
of  his  temporarj^  help  establish  earning  quotas  for 
themselves.  These  quotas  may  be  for  a  day,  a  week,  or 
even  the  entire  duration  of  a  particular  harvesting 
activit}'.  When  the  worker  reaches  his  quota,  even 
if  it  is  early  in  the  day,  the  week,  or  the  season,  and 
the  opportunity  to  earn  more  is  good,  the  laborer 
stops  working.  If  the  wage  rates  were  increased,  it 
is  argued,  the  length  of  time  the  quota  worker  was 
on-the-job  would  be  merely  reduced.  The  assumption 
here  is  that  the  worker  would  not  increase  his  quota. 

A  variation  of  the  quota  theory  involves  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  who  work  together  as  a  team  and 
pool  their  earnings.  It  has  been  a  common  practice 
in  certain  crops  {e.g.,  prunes,  grapes,  dried  figs,  nuts) 
for  father,  mother,  children  and  grandparents  to  all 
participate  in  the  harvest  in  order  to  supplement 
the  low  income  potential  of  the  father. 

A  wage  rate  increase  in  such  an  instance  could, 
then,  work  to  remove  from  the  seasonal  labor  force 
all  workers  except  the  able-bodied  family  heads  and 
actually  decrease  the  supply  of  labor. 

Lloyd  Fisher's  examination  of  these  premises 
led  him  to  accept  the  possibility  that  higher  wage 
rates  would  lead  to  a  lower  supply  of  farm  labor. 

"There  are  at  least  two  characteristics  of  the 
agricultural  labor  force  that  would  support  the 
view  that  the  curve  of  labor  supply  may  become 
negative  in  slope.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  labor  force  is  family 
labor.  .  .  .  The  second  is  the  supposition  which  is 
probably  correct,  that  many  agricultural  laborers 
have  psychologically  adjusted  to  a  low  level  of 
living  and  have  developed  relatively  fixed  income 
objectives. ' '  ^® 


=»  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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Furthermore,  Fislier  maintains,  the  differences  in 
agricultural  and  non-agricultural  wage  levels  together 
with  "the  disagreeable  character  of  the  (farm)  work, 
its  low  social  status,  and  its  extremely  seasonal  na- 
ture" would  render  futile  the  hope  that  increasing 
farm  wages  alone  could  attract  labor  now  in  non-agri- 
cultural labor  markets  into  the  farm  work  force."" 
Thus  he  seemingly  paints  a  grim  picture  of  higher 
farm  wage  rates  neither  increasing  the  supply  of  ex- 
isting farm  laborers  nor  transfusing  non-agricultural 
labor  into  the  farm  labor  market. 

Initially  Fisher's  arguments,  together  with  those 
of  most  of  California's  farmers  and  farm  organiza- 
tions, appear  irrefutable  factually  and  invulnerable 
logically.  There  seems  no  question  that  insofar  as 
they  carry  the  analysis  it  is  a  grim  picture  indeed! 

There  have  been,  however,  at  least  three  events  in 
recent  vears  which  appear  to  present  in  a  new  light 
the  widespread  belief  that  higher  wages  could  not 
increase  the  seasonal  farm  work  force. 

(1)  California  farm  activities  paying  higher  wage 
rates  have  less  difficulty  in  meeting  labor  demands. 

(2)  The  increase  in  farm  wage  rates  in  many  crop 
activities  in  1960  corresponded  with  a  decrease  in  the 
shortage  of  seasonal  labot  in  virtually  all  of  those 
activities. 

(3)  California's  food  processing  industry,  once 
active  in  the  same  labor  market,  paying  the  same 
wages,  and  facing  the  same  employer  problems  as 
California's  farmers,  has  created  a  dependable  sup- 
ply of  seasonal  labor,  attributable  in  part  to  the 
payment  of  significantly  higher  wages. 

Generally  farm  wage  rates  in  California  increase 

the  further  north  one  goes  from  the  Mexican  border. 

"Chairman  Cobey:   I  am  under  the  impression 

.  that  the  agricultural  wage  rates  in  California 

go  up  the  further  north  you  get  from  the  border? 

"Dr.  Koche:  That  is  correct,  Senator."  (P.  185, 

Nov.  17,  1959.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  agricultural  wages  along  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Coast  show  the  same  pattern,  increasing 
progressively  from  south  to  north  (Figures  34,  61, 
and  71). 

On  the  other  hand,  shortages  in  seasonally  hired 
domestic  farm  workers  as  measured  by  the  use  of 
foreign  supplemental  labor  follow  an  inverse  trend. 
The  utilization  of  Mexican  National  farm  workers  has 
been  highest  in  California's  Desert  Area,  followed  in 
decreasing  order  by  the  Soiith  Coast,  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  Central  Coast,  Sacramento  Valley,  and  North 
Coast  (Figure  65).  Continuing  up  the  Pacific  Coast, 
growers  in  the  State  of  Oregon  used  only  614  braceros 
in  1957,  199  in  1958,  and  324  in  1959,  and  Washing- 


ton State  farm  employers  have  used  no  braceros  since 
19.58  (Roche,  op.  cit.,  p.  171,  Jan.  27,  I960)." 

Thus  a  definite  trend  is  seen  not  only  in  California 
but  the  entire  Paeiiic  Coast— as  farm  wage  rates  in- 
crease geographically  the  demands  for  seasonally 
hired  labor  become  more  adequately  supplied  from 
the  domestic  labor  force. 

The  pattern  of  higher  paying  crops  drawing  more 
successfully  from  domestic  labor  supplies  is  also  evi- 
dent in  many  specific  situations  when  two  or  three 
harvest  activities  are  mutually  competitive. 

"Mr.  Oppmann:  I  notice  you  have  95  acres  of 
tree  fruit.  Are  these  mostly  peaches? 

":Xlr.  Riise:  They  are  peaches  and  plums  and 
apricots. 

"Mr.  Oppmann:  Do  you  experience  a  similar 
difficulty  with  obtaining  enough  domestic  workers 
in  your  tree  harvesting? 

"Mr.  Riise:  No.  The  berries  is  the  critical 
crop  .... 

"Chairman  Cobey:  They  make  more  money  in 
peaches  than  they  do  in  berries? 

"Mr.  Riise:  Yes."  (Riise,  I.  Andrew,  diversified 
grower,  Stanislaus  County,  p.  155,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 


"Mr.  Venemau:  The  second  point  that  we'd  like 
to  make  is  that  in  other  crop  harvests,  particularly 
boysenberries  and  tomatoes,  we  continued  to  experi- 
ence great  difficulty  in  recruitment,  even  though  the 
acreage  had  been  drastically  reduced  .... 

"Chairman  Cobey:  ...  A  worker  prefers  peach 
thinning  because  he  makes  more  money 

"Mr.  Veneman:  Right .  .  .  ."  (Veneman,  John  G., 
representing  Growers  Harvesting  Committee,  Stan- 
islaus County,  pp.  201  and  204,  Dec'.  16,  1960.) 


"Chairman  Cobey:  Mr.  Thompson,  I  notice 
that  according  to  your  1959  figures,  the  main  de- 
mand for  Nationals  in  the  Lodi  area  was  in  tomato 
harvesting  rather  than  grape  harvesting.  Is  that 
right  ? 

"Mr.  Thompson:  That  is  correct  .... 

"Chairman  Cobey:  What  about  wage  rates  as 
between  tomatoes  and  grapes?  Are  the  wages  com- 
parable ? 

":\Ir.  Thompson:  Grapes  generally  pay  better 
than  tomatoes."  (Thompson,  Leonard  V.,  President, 
Lodi  District  Grape  Growers  Association,  San  Joa- 
quin County,  pp.  149-50,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 


'Olbid.,  pp.  16-7. 


1  Growers  in  Eastern  %Vashington  State  did  use  98  British  West 
Indians  for  nine  shifts  in  1959.  Additionally,  350  Basque 
sheepherders  were  employed  in  Idaho.  Alaska,  Washington, 
and  Oregon  as  of  January  20,  1960.  The  number  of  foreign 
sheepherders  in  California  on  January  8,  1960,  was  ii9 
(pp.  172-5,  Jan.  27,  1960). 
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' '  Mr.  Bergon :  Our  fii-st  crew  of  locals  started 
(picking  tomatoes)  on  June  29  and  stopped  on  July 
2,  being  paid  90  cents  an  hour  to  the  worker  and 
12-|  cents  i^ev  hour  to  the  contractor,  this  being  the 
prevailing  wage  at  the  time  ....  Peaches  were  pay- 
ing $1  an  hour.  .  .  . 

"Senator  0 'Sullivan:  What  other  crops  have  you 
raised  beside  tomatoes  ? 

' '  Mr.  Bergon :  Cotton  and  alfalfa  and  corn.  .  .  . 

"Senator  Montgomery:  In  other  words,  outside 
of  the  experience  of  raising  tomatoes  in  Madera 
County,  you  have  no  'beef  (regarding  shortages  of 
domestic  help)  there? 

"Mr.  Bergon:  Personally,  I  don't;  no,  sir." 
(0 'Sullivan,  Hon.  Virgil,  8th  Disti'ict,  Member  Sen- 
ate Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture;  Ber- 
gon, Frank,  diversified  grower,  Madera  County,  pp. 
334,  345  and  349,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"Mr.  McAllister:  Do  they  pay  the  same  wage 
throughout  your  area,  which  is  Visalia?  Do  all 
farmers  pay  the  same  wage  for  the  same  work? 

"Mr.  Fierro :  No,  they  don't.  Some,  they  pay 
more  than  the  others. 

"Mr.  McAllister:  Do  they' pay  the  same  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year? 

' '  Mr.  Fierro :  No.  Some,  like  peaches  or  plums, 
they  get  more  help.  I  mean,  they  pay  a  little  more. 
.  .  ."  (McAllister,  Bard,  Farm  Labor  Secretary, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  Fierro, 
Frank,  agricultural  worker,  Tulare  County,  p.  498, 
Jan.  28,  1960.) 

Even  in  areas  where  a  great  preponderance  of  the 
farm  work  is  done  by  foreign  contract  labor  because 
of  extended  shortages  of  domestic  workers,  those  sea- 


sonal crop  activities  paying  the  highest  wage  rates  are 
best  able  to  satisfy  labor  needs  from  domestic  sources. 
Figure  79  shows  the  wage  rates  in  Imperial  and  East- 
ern Riverside  Counties  for  crops  using  domestic  sea- 
sonal labor  almost  entirely  as  compared  to  crops 
extensively  dependent  on  foreign  labor.  Whereas  the 
rates  in  the  former  generally  ranged  from  $1.00  to 
$1.50  per  hour  from  1952  to  1959,  the  crops  unable  to 
secure  domestic  labor  paid  $.70  to  $.90. 

These  data  reflect  to  a  significant  degree  substantial, 
although  often  neglected,  evidence  that  those  farm 
activities  paying  higher  wage  rates  experience  less 
difficulty  in  meeting  seasonal  labor  demands. 

A  second  occurrence  which  supports  the  contention 
that  raising  wage  rates  in  itself  can  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  domestic  seasonal  labor,  is  the  labor  market 
experience  in  many  crops  during  the  1960  harvest 
season  in  California.  The  positive  and  general  efliect 
of  the  increased  rates  on  the  labor  supply  last  year 
has  already  been  discussed,  beginning  on  page  152. 
It  appears  to  offer  supporting  evidence  that  the  sea- 
sonal farm  labor  supply  curve  may  either  not  become 
negative  in  slope  in  response  to  an  increase  in  wage 
rates  (as  Fisher  maintains  it  is)  or,  if  such  a  negative 
reaction  is  inherent,  that  rates  previous  to  the  increase 
in  1960  were  insufficient  to  attract  the  optimum  num- 
ber of  workers.  In  either  case,  however,  such  evidence 
does  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  operation  of 
California's  contemporarj'  farm  labor  market  an  in- 
crease in  wage  rates  has  definitely  contributed  to  a 
more  adequate  satisfaction  of  seasonal  labor  demands. 
The  third  point  neglected  by  Fisher  and  those  who 
hold  to  his  contentions  (although  the  limited  scope  of 
The  Harvest  Labor  Market  in  California  undoubtedly 
precluded  the  author's  personal  consideration  of  it) 
is  the  significant  change  wrought  in  California's  food 


Imperial  County 


FIGURE   79 

Hourly  Wage  Rates  Paid  in  Crops  Not  Using  Foreign  Contract  Labor  and 
in  Crops  Dominated  by  Foreign  Contract  Labor,  1952-1959 


Eastern  Riverside  County 
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«A  few  foreign  contract  workers  were  used  in  hay  harvest  in  1955,  1958,  and  1959. 
'>  Up  to  10  percent  of  all  employment  in  vineyard  pruning  was  foreign  contract. 
DATA  SOURCE:  Report  DE  881. 
FIGURE  SOURCE:  California  Department  of  Employment. 
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processing  industry's  labor  market  during  the  past  20 

to  30  years. 

In  the  1930 's  this  State's  canneries  were  entirely 

dependent  on  a  labor  force  of  the  same  characteristics 

as  agriculture's;  a  mobile,  seasonal,  hired  labor  force. 
"In  the  1920 's  and  early  1930 's  the  canneries 
were  operating  the  same  way  as  the  farmers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  shared  the  same  labor  supply 
back  and  forth  from  tlie  canneries  to  the  fields.  It 
was  rather  indistinguishable."  (Fuller,  op.  cit.,  p. 
156,  Nov.  17,  1959.) 

However  by  1960  the  sharing  of  this  mutual  work 
force  had  dwindled  substantially. 

"...  we  have  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  our  cannery 
workers  are  concerned  the  percentage  of  such 
workers  engaging  in  agriculture  is  steadily  declin- 
ing. ..."  (Harris,  op.  cit.,  p.  121,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 

The  basic  reason  for  the  reduction  of  the  labor  mo- 
bility between  agriculture  and  the  food  processing 
industry  is  the  latter 's  creation  of  its  own  labor  force. 
"In  the  canneries,  the  core  of  the  (seasonal) 
work  force  is  held  together  from  one  season  to  an- 
other by  elements  of  the  employment  relationship 
that  give  it  structure  and  content.  The  people  are 
employed  as  individuals,  they  are  put  into  classified 
positions  and  entered  upon  the  payrolls ;  they  have 
seniority  which  implies  preferential  employment 
rights  and  the  possibilities  of  advancement;  they 
have  union  membership  and  their  conditions  of  em- 
ployment are  determined  in  part  by  collective  bar- 
gaining; they  have  unemploj'ment  insurance;  they 
have  the  possibility  of  qualifying  for  pensions  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  These  are  some  of  the  elements 
which  give  a  measure  of  stabilitj*  and  meaning  to 
the  employer-employee  relationship."  (Fuller,  op. 
csl,  p.  137,  Nov.  17,  1959.) 

With  respect  to  its  own  seasonal  labor  needs,  how- 
ever, agriculture  has  provided  few  of  the  factors  which 
would  create  a  structured  or  rational  work  force. 

"...  the  typical  employment  relation  in  seasonal 
agriculture  is  utterly  barren.  The  man  who  picks  or 
chops  cotton  or  does  similar  work  in  fruits  or  vege- 
tables enjoys  none  of  the  features  that  .stabilize 
employment  relations  or  give  the  worker  any  sense 
of  identification  with  the  employer,  with  the  indus- 
try, or  with  the  work  force.  Very  frequently,  sea- 
sonal farm  workers  do  not  know  the  names  of  the 
farmers  on  whose  places  they  have  worked ;  not 
always  do  they  know  the  real  name  of  the  labor 
contractor  who  brought  them  there.  The  worker 
frequently  does  not  know  whether  the  farmer  or 
the  labor  contractor  is  the  actual  emploj'er.  Since 
the  great  majority  of  the  work  is  done  at  jjieee 
rates,  neither  the  contractor  nor  the  farmer  hires 
people  as  individuals.  With  the  work  being  done  at 
piece  rates,  neither  farmer  nor  contractor  is  much 


concerned  whether  a  hundred  boxes  of  tomatoes  are 
picked  by  two  workers  or  by  ten,  so  long  as  they  are 
picked.  In  a  similar  way,  there  is  little  concern 
whether  those  who  are  picking  today  are  the  same 
as  those  who  picked  yesterday  or  last  week  or  last 
year,  so  long  as  there  are  enough  hands  to  get  to- 
day's job  done  on  time."  {Ibid.,  p.  137-8.) 

One  of  the  most  significant  differences  between  what 
once  had  been  identical  conditions  of  work  in  these 
two  seasonal  industries  is  wage  rates.  While  the  com- 
posite hourly  wage  rate  in  California's  agriculture 
was  $1.21  in  1960  (Figure  34,  page  45),  the  compar- 
able rate  in  the  canning  industry  was  $1.67  an  hour 
(Harris,  op.  cit.,  p.  121,  Jan.  15,  1960).  However,  even 
the  latter  rate,  which  is  38  per  cent  higher  than  that 
offered  in  agriculture  on  the  average,  is  generally 
increased  via  unemployment  insurance  benefits  by  an 
additional  $.80  per  hour.  In  effect,  then,  an  employee 
in  a  cannery  earned  approximately  $2.50  per  hour 
(Ibid.,  p.  121),  106  per  cent  moi-e  than  his  seasonal 
counterpart  on  the  farm. 

As  a  conclusion  from  these  three  points,  then,  it 
appears  that  higher  wage  rate  levels  not  only  could 
theoretically  increase  the  supply  of  seasonal  workers 
in  agriculture,  but  that  in  certain  areas,  as  a  practical 
matter,  it  already  has. 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS 

Much  data  were  collected  by  the  committee  regard- 
ing actual  earnings  of  seasonal  farm  workers  on  an 
hourly  or  daily  basis.  In  a  survey  in  1959  of  200  do- 
mestic farm  worker  families  the  California  Migrant 
Ministry  asked  for  the  highest  day's  pay  received. 
' '  In  asking  for  information  on  the  highest  amount 
received  for  a  day's  pay,  we  found  quite  a  spread — 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  often  2-5  workers  con- 
tributed to  the  total  day's  pay.  Among  single  work 
records,  the  highest  pay  received  for  9  hours'  work 
by  (in  a  sampling  of)  16  people  was  $10.50;  for  11 
hours'  work  by  (in  a  sampling  of)  24  people  was 
$11.80;  for  13  hours'  work  by  (in  a  sampling  of) 
19  people  was  $14.60."   (Still,  op.  cit.,  p.  93,  Jan. 
15,  1960.) 

From  information  supplied  by  growers  the  Central 
Office  of  Region  X,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  has  compiled  unpublished 
figures  on  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  Mexican 
Nationals  paid  by  piece  rate  which  indicates  ranges  in 
earnings  in  various  crops  from  $.67  to  $2.02  per  hour. 
Representatives  of  growers  also  provided  detailed 
information  of  average  hourly  earnings  of  their  sea- 
sonal workers. 

"Now  last  year  (1959)  our  hand  pickers  (of 
cantaloupes)  averaged  $1.15  an  hour.  .  .  .  The  men 
that  worked  on  the  conveyor  belt  loaders  averaged 
$1.19  an  hour."   (Bartindale,  Roger  E.,  Industrial 
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Eelations  and  Personnel  Manager,  Coit  Ranch,  Inc., 
Fresno  County,  pp.  389-90,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"Those  workers  who  did  staj'  did  very  well. 
During  the  first  few  days  of  their  employment 
(harvesting  peaches)  these  workers  earned  between 
$1.07  per  hour  and  $1.65  per  hour.  The  average  for 
the  Texas  recruits  during  the  first  few  days  of  their 
employment  was  $1.25  per  hour.  The  average  earn- 
ings of  the  crew  remaining  on  the  job  on  July  26 
(1960)  was  $1.62  per  hour."  (Grunehagen,  W.  H., 
Manager,  Agricultural  Employment,  California  Di- 
vision, California  Packing  Corporation,  pp.  312-13, 
Dee.  16,  1960.) 

Seasonal  workers  themselves  testified  as  to  their  per 
day  or  per  hour  earnings. 

"My  work  experience  during  I960:  Until  April 
,  there  was  no  work.  Then  I  got  some  work  east  of 
Bakersfield  (Kern  Countv)  picking  peas.  It  lasted 
about  four  weeks.  I  worked  for  a  contractor.  I  had 
to  get  up  about  5:45  a.m.,  and  get  there  early,  be- 
cause only  so  many  cars  get  into  the  field.  Then  we  'd 
wait  until  they  decided  it  was  time  to  pick.  1  'd  work 
from  6  to  8  hours  a  day  to  make  $3.00  to  $4.00.  .  .  . 

' '  There  was  a  two  to  three-week  lag  before  I  went 
to  work  digging  potatoes,  about  the  middle  of  May. 
This  work  would  last  into  July.  The  rate  of  pay  was 
6  cents  for  a  half-bag,  which  as  I  mentioned,  often 
weighed  about  80  pounds,  give  or  take  a  few  pounds. 

"After  this  my  wife,  the  kids  and  I  went  up  to 
Sacramento  looking  for  work.  There  was  nothing 
there.  Then  we  went  to  Marysville  and  Yuba  City 
(Yuba  and  Sutter  Counties).  There  were  a  lot  of 
hungry  people  there.  "We  got  24  days  of  picking 
peaches.  This  was  just  enough  to  get  up  to  Geyser- 
ville  (Sonoma  County).  There  the  whole  family 
worked  picking  beans.  This  work  lasted  until  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  We  got  paid  2^  cents  a 
pound.  Between  us  we  could  pick  about  400  pounds 
a  day.  This  is  only  $10  for  the  whole  family.  Even 
then  we  did  not  work  every  day.  We  might  work 
four  days,  be  off  for  three,  work  a  couple  more,  and 
then  be  off  for  3  or  4  days.  It  was  not  steady. 

"About  September  5,  we  began  woi-k  in  the 
prunes,  around  Geyserville.  It  was  the  poorest  har- 
vest in  years.  I  worked  for  a  farmer  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  crop.  This  was  the  same  farmer  for 
whom  I  harvested  beans.  .  .  .  My  whole  family 
worked.  I  got  paid  $25  for  100  boxes.  We  could  pick 
about  80  boxes  a  day,  but  I  had  to  hire  a  fellow  and 
pay  him  $1.00  an  hour.  This  meant  if  I  worked  him 
8  hours  a  day,  he  made  $8.00.  This  meant  my  family 
and  I  made  only  $12.  This  work  lasted  until  the  be- 
ginning of  October. 

"After  this  my  family  and  I  returned  to  Bakers- 
field.  We  picked  cotton  until  the  rain  came  in  mid- 
November.  We  got  $2.50  per  100  pounds.  We  worked 


6  days  a  week.  Between  us  we  could  make  only  be- 
tween $10  and  $11  a  day.  Last  .year  tlierate  for 
cotton  around  here  was  up  to  $3.00  per  100  pounds. 
To  make  that  much  this  j'ear  a  fellow  will  have  to 
drive  about  40  miles. 

"Right  now  I  am  working  about  70  miles  from 
Bakersfield  loading  onions  into  tractor  trailers.  I 
have  only  worked  a  few  days,  and  work  will  only 
last  for  a  few  more.  I  have  to  get  up  about  5 :30  a.m., 
and  I  don't  get  home  until  close  to  7  :00  p.m.  It's  a 
7-day-a-week  job.  We  get  paid  only  $2.00  for  loading 
truck  and  trailer.  These  loads  weigh  from  22-29 
tons,  and  we  can  load  5  and  sometimes  6  loads  a 
day.  Considering  the  size  of  the  loads  and  the  effort 
required,  plus  the  distance  we  have  to  travel  back 
and  forth  each  day,  we  don't  come  out  much 
ahead."  (Burgess,  Leroy,  agricultural  worker,  Kern 
County,  pp.  16-7,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 


"Last  j'ear  I  picked  grapes  in  Selma  (Fresno 
County).  We  went  to  work  at  6  :30  a.m.,  and  worked 
until  4:00  or  5:00  p.m.,  and  earned  $8-10  a  day. 
This  year  I  chopped  cotton  at  90  cents  an  hour.  We 
also  took  our  whole  family  to  Gilroy  (Santa  Clara 
County)  at  the  end  of  the  summer  to  pick  plums. 
Going  to  work  at  5 :30-6 :00  a.m.,  and  stopping  at 
5  :30  or  6  :00  p.m.,  we,  five  children  and  two  adults 
picking,  earned  from  $20-$40  a  day.  Of  course, 
travel  and  living  expenses  took  a  big  chunk  of  our 
earnings.  And  sometimes,  after  you  've  traveled  some 
distance,  the  picking  turns  out  to  be  no  good  at  all. ' ' 
(Hernandez,  Mrs.  Frances,  farm  laborer  and  house- 
wife. Kings  County,  p.  6,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

The  value  of  information  about  hourly  or  daily 
earnings  of  seasonal  farm  laborers  is  slight,  however, 
in  relation  to  both  the  shortages  of  such  labor  and  the 
individual  problems  of  the  workers  themselves. 

"The  most  crucial  evidence  does  not  consist  of 
piece  rates,  or  hourly  rates,  or  even  the  weekly  or 
monthly  earnings  of  a  worker  during  a  given  season, 
such  as  cherries  or  cotton.  .  .  .  (T)he  more  important 
data  consists  of  the  workers'  annual  earnings.  The 
woi'ker's  expenditures,  after  all,  do  not  stop  while 
he  is  unemployed  due  to  inclement  weather,  sick- 
ness, travel,  'slack  season,'  and  so  forth.  It  is  highly 
misleadi}ig  to  draw  conclusions  about  real  farm 
wages  from  earnings  while  a  farm  worker  is  actually 
employed."  (Krainoek,  op.  cit.,  p.  94,  Nov.  16, 1959.) 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  very  little  in  the  way 
of  authoritative  statewide  studies  to  determine  the 
annual  earnings  of  domestic  seasonal  farm  workers. 
The  previously  mentioned  Preliminary  Bejjort  on  a 
Study  of  Farm  Laborers  in  Fresno  County  made  for 
,  the  Fresno  County  Rural  Health  and  Education  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  and  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  concluded 
that : 
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"The  stucty  team  cannot  present  conclusive  data 
on  income  level  of  farm  labor  families ;  however,  we 
do  feel  that  there  is  ample  indication  that  the  in- 
come derived  annually  by  a  vast  majority  of  farm 
labor  families  is  totally  inadequate  to  maintain  any- 
tliing  like  a  minimum-subsistence  level  of  living 
standard."  (Brigham,  op.  cit.,  p.  515,  Jan.  28, 
1960.) 

What  data  were  developed  indicated  that  among  those 
families  who  could  give  an  estimate  of  income  (43 
families  of  62  interviewed),  only  23  per  cent  estimated 
annual  earnings  of  more  than  $2,500.  "More  than  half 
of  these  (reporting)  families,"  the  study  relates,  "are 
supported  by  the  father's  earnings  as  the  major  source 
of  income  and  the  remainder  are  about  equally  divided 
between  those  in  which  both  parents  work  as  farm 
laborers  and  those  which  count  upon  work  by  all 
family  members,  including  children,  to  provide  the 
family  income."  ''" 

Another  study  of  domestic  farm  workers  in  Fresno 
County,  Who  Are  They?— A  Study  of  a  Fringe  Area 
Community  in  Fresno  County,  East  Mendota,  deter- 
mined the  average  annual  net  income  per  household 
to  be  $1,990.  The  study  cautions,  however,  that  this 
figure  is  an  approximation  because  of  the  haziness  of 
persons  interviewed  regarding  their  earnings,  number 
of  months  worked,  etc.*^ 

The  only  survey  of  the  earnings  of  domestic  sea- 
sonal farm  workers  of  a  statewide  nature  known  to 
the  committee  was  that  conducted  by  the  California 
Department  of  Employment  in  igSO.*^'* 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  the  department's 
study  involving  interviews  with  about  one  percent  of 
the  State's  farm  workers— 5,909— was  that  of  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  extending  unemployment  and  dis- 
ability insurance  coverage  to  domestic  agricultural 
employees,  estimates  were  made  as  to  earnings.  Figure 
80  gives  the  estimated  average  total  yearly  earnings 
for  all  temporary  California  farm  employees,  exclud- 
ing Mexican  Nationals,"^  showing  those  with  income 
only  from  California  agriculture — one-third  of  all 
temporary  domestics,  averaging  $1,079  per  year — 
workers  with  both  in-state  farm  and  non-farm  earn- 
ings but  with  no  out-of-state  earnings — 37.4  per  cent, 
$1,405  per  year  total — workers  with  out-of-state  earn- 
ings but  no  in-state  non-farm  earnings — 20.8  per  cent, 
$1,433  per  year — and  workers'  earnings  from  both 
farm  and  non-farm  employment  in  and  out  of  Cali- 
fornia— 9.4  per   cent,   $1,635   per  year.    The   income 

«2Beatty,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

<»Who  Are  Theyf — A  Study  of  a  Fringe  Area  Community  in 
Fresno  County,  East  Mendota,  op.  cit.,  p.  .38. 

"Estimated  Cost  of  Covering  Agricultural  Employment  Under 
the  California  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  Research  and 
Statistics  Section,  California  Department  ot  Employment, 
mimeograph,    Report    421    #25,    Sacramento,    April    20,    1953. 

|«  An  estimated  monthly  average  ot  7,500  Mexican  Nationals 
were  under  formal  contract  to  do  farm  work  in  California' 
in  1950  (see  Figure  43,  page  72).  "Wet-backs"  or  Mexican 
Nationals  who  illegally  entered  the  United  States,  however, 
were  counted  as  domestic  workers. 


derived  solely  from  California  farm  emploj^ment  by 
all  seasonally  hired  workers  in  1950  averaged  $706. 

The  contemporary  information  resulting  from  the 
two  Fresno  County  studies  and  the  1950  material  re- 
sulting from  the  Department  of  Employment's  re- 
search was  apparently  substantiated  by  the  testimony 
(not  verified  by  the  committee)  of  from  the  workers 
themselves. 

"1  figure  I  make  about  $1,000  a  year.  My  wife 

makes  another  $400-$500.  This  is  the  extent  of  our 

annual  income.  It's  clearly  not  enough."  (Burgess, 

op.  cit., -p.  17,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 


"There's  very  seldom  any  individual  man  or 
woman  who  makes  over  $1,000  a  year ;  if  everything 
goes  well,  and  there  are  several  older  children  who 
can  work,  they  can  make  $2,300  or  $2,400  a  year  as 
a  family,  but  $1,800  is  more  likely."  (Esparza, 
op.  cit.,  ij.  21,  Bee.  15,1960.) 


"At  today's  wages  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  witii 
a  family  to  save  money  from  8  or  9  months'  work  to 
last  through  the  other  3  or  4  months."  (Pigg,  op. 
cit.,Y>.  513,  Jan.  28, 1960.) 


"...  I  have  been  in  this  valley  (San  Joaquin) 
long  enough  to  know  what  happens,  so  when  I  make 
a  few  dollars  I  don't  spend  it  all.  I  need  to  spend  it, 
but  I  know  what  happens  later  so  I  keep  it."  (Ben- 
nett, op.  cit.,  p.  29,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

In  summary  five  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
these  data  concerning  wage  rates  for  seasonal  farm 
labor  and  temporary  farm  workers'  annual  earnings. 

FIGURE   80 

Estimated  Number  and  Average  Annual  Earnings  of 

Temporary  Workers  With  California  Farm  Earnings 

By  Source  of  Earnings,  1950 


Total  ^ 

California 

farm 

earnings 

only 

California 
farm  and 
nonfarm 
earnings,   no 
out-of-state 
earnings 

California 
farm  and 
out-of-state 
earnings,   no 
California 
nonfarm 
earnings 

California 

farm  and 

nonfarm 

earnings  and 

out-of-state 

earnings 

Number 

492,000 

159.172 

184,367 

102,256 

46.205 

Percent  of 
temporary 
work  force 

100.0% 

32.4% 

37.4% 

20.8% 

9.4% 

Total 
average 
annual 
earnings  •» 

S706«= 

Sl,079 

SI, 405 

SI. 433 

S1.635 

*  Excludes  Mexican  National  farm  workers  on  contract. 
">  Wages,  casli,  and  perquisites. 
'  California  farm  wages,  cash,  and  perquisites  only. 

SCUr.cn ;  compiled  from  data  given  in  Tables   1,   2.   3,   4,   5,  and  6,  Report  421 
}25,  California  Department  of  Employment    (see  footnote  64). 
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1.  Those  farm  workers  who  are  able  to  secure  non- 
farm  jobs  earn  more,  on  the  average,  from  such  em- 
ployment than  from  their  seasonal  agricultural  work. 
For  example,  the  average  California  farm  earnings 
in  1950  for  a  seasonal  worker  with  both  in-state  farm 
and  non-farm  employment  was  $628  as  compared  to 
non-farm  earnings  of  $777."^ 

2.  California's  agriculture  is  in  strong  competition 
with  other  industries  for  its  seasonal  labor.  Only  one- 
third  of  the  total  domestic  part-time  farm  labor  force 
was  solely  dependent  in  19.50  on  California  farm  earn- 
ings, reflecting  the  farmer's  disadvantageous  position 
due  to  generally  non-competitive  wage  rates  and  earn- 
ing potential  (see  Figure  80). 

3.  Based  on  data  and  testimony  collected  and  ex- 
amined relating  to  the  income  of  seasonal  domestic 
farm  workers  in  1950  and  1959-60,  there  has  been  no 
apparent  increase  in  these  workers'  average  annual 
earnings. 

4.  The  concern  about  wage  rates  in  considering 
methods  to  improve  or  stabilize  seasonal  labor  sup- 
plies is  not  significant  as  an  isolated  factor;  the  an- 
nual earning  potential  of  temporary  hired  farm 
workers  must  be  considered  together  with  the  other 
corollary  elements  discussed  in  this  chapter  (e.g., 
labor  productivity,  utilization  and  recruitment). 

5.  Although  several  factors  mi*st  be  simultaneously 
applied  to  solve  the  farmer's  seasonal  labor  problems, 
the  most  important  is  that  of  higher  wages  and 
greater  income  potential. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  WAGE  RATES  BETWEEN 
LARGE  AND  SMALL  FARM  EMPLOYERS 

One  contention  regarding  wage  rates  brought  out 
during  the  course  of  this  study  was  that  small, 
"family-type",  "working"  farmers  in  California 
were  paying  substantially  higher  wage  rates  than 
large  farmers. 

".  .  .  we  find  that  in  almost  every  instance  the 
small  grower,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  people  he 
employs,  will  pay  a  wage  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  or  forty  cents  above  that  that  is  paid  by 
large  operators."  (Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  11,  Jan.  15, 
1960.) 

The  committee  discovered  no  evidence  to  prove,  or 
for  that  matter  to  disprove,  this  contention.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  chief  proponent  of  this  hyi^othesis, 
the  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO,  when 
asked  upon  what  proof  the  charge  was  being  made 
that  large  farms  were  paying  lower  wages  than  small 
farms,  responded,  "Well,  I  think  that  it  is  not  too 
important  whether  they  do  or  don't"  (Simcich,  op. 
cit.,  p.  485,  Jan.  28,  1960).  He  continued,  theorizing: 
"I  think  that  they  do  basically,  because  for  one 
thing ;  I  think  the  reason  for  it  usually  is  the  larger 


M/birf.,  Table  4. 


grower  can  extend  usually  more  employment  to  the 
worker  and  the  small  farmer  who  can  maybe  hire 
a  person  for  only  part  of  the  day  or  a  day  and  a 
half  or  a  couple  of  days  in  his  harvest  operation, 
has  to  offer  a  premium  wage  very  frecpieiitly  in 
order  to  attract  any  help  at  all."  {Ibid.,  pp.  485-6.) 
There  are  well-established  and  historic  differentials 
in  wage  rates  offered  on  both  geographic  and  type-of- 
crop   bases,   as  mentioned  already   in  this   chapter. 
There   is  also   an   apparently   strong   correlation  be- 
tween the  use  of  foreign  labor  and  wage  rates   (see 
page    117).    Furthermore,    the    labor    a    "working 
farmer"  expends  on  his  own  farm  is  worth  no  more 
than  the  wage  rate  paid  hired  workers  to  perform  the 
same  kind  of  labor. 

' '  Senator  Rodda :  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  the  man  who  works  on  his  farm  is  in  effect  work- 
ing for  the  wages  that  the  employee  in  agriculture 
receives. 

"Dr.  Farrell:  Yes,  and  therefore,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  gross  return  I  would  say  to  such  a  farmer 
would  have  to  be  considered  a  return  on  capital 
rather  than  a  wage.  He  should  have  to  pay  himself 
a  wage  which  is  equal  to  the  wage  the  agricultural 
worker  receives,  yes."  (Farrell,  Kenneth  R.,  Ph.D., 
Economist,    Agricultural    Extension    Service    and 
Giannini   Foundation   of   Agricultural   Economies, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  p.  129,  Nov.  16, 
1959.) 
Thus  if  farm  wage   rates   are   determined  and   con- 
trolled by  larger-scaled  farming  operations,  "working 
farmers'  "  earnings  resultant  from  their  own  labor 
are  correspondingly  determined  and  controlled. 

However,  there  are  no  data  or  other  evidence  cor- 
relating wage  rate  patterns  with  the  size  of  the  em- 
ploying farm. 

CAN  GROWERS  AFFORD  WAGE 
RATE  INCREASES? 

California's  farmers  have  steadfastly  held  that  at 
least  one  of  the  following  two  conditions  must  be  met 
before  they  can  afford  to  pay  increased  wage  rates 
for  seasonal  labor : 

1.  An  increase  in  the  worker's  productivity  to  off- 
set the  higher  unit  cost  of  labor; 

2.  An  increase  in  the  returns  to  the  farmer,  par- 
ticularly from  the  marl^ieting  of  his  products,  to 
off-set  the  higher  total  cost  of  labor. 

"...  the  average  farm  worker  doing  hand  labor 
has,  in  many  cases,  decreased  his  productivity.  .  .  . 
Low  hours  of  work  and  low  productivity  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  low  yearly  earnings  of  most  of 
the  farm  workers  who  are  in  financial  difficulty." 
(Stanley,  op.  cit.,  p.  242,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

"...  I  think  this  wage  is  fixed  because  agricul- 
ture, in  its  present  state,  has  reached  a  limit  of  its 
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ability  to  pay. 
Jan.  15,  1960.) 


(Tliornburg,  op.  cit.,  p.  138, 


It  is  iaherently  dangerous  to  generalize  on  the  exist- 
ing ability  of  the  State's  agricultural  eniplo\'ers  to 
pay  higher  labor  costs. "^  Additionally,  the  committee 
was  unsueeessfnl  in  enlisting  full  eo-operation  from 
several  governmental  agencies,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  banks  in  its  request  to  develop  and  inter- 
pret data  on  the  specific  economic  condition  of  Cali- 
fornia's agriculture  relating  to  such  ability  to  meet 
higher  labor  costs  and,  therefore,  lacks  many  neces- 
sarj''  facts  and  expert  judgments.  Moreover,  the  actual 
wage  increase  needed  to  attract  a  better  worker  or 
more  workers  is  unknown  as  is  the  percentage  of  such 
an  increase  which  would  not  pay  for  itself  in  higher 
"productivity  or  in  a  greater  ability  to  g.et  the  work 
done  when  it  needs  doing. 

It  would  appear  within  reason,  however,  to  expect 
that  the  capability  of  the  State's  agriculture  to  ab- 
sorb completely  a  labor  cost  increase  is  somewhat  lim- 
ited in  light  of  the  facts  developed  in  Chapter  II 
relating  particularly  to  the  "price-cost  squeeze"  and 
out-of-state  market  place  competition.  Undoubtedly 
some  smaller  or  less  efScient  farms  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  as  a  result  of  significant  rises  in  labor 
costs  just  as  many  such  farms  have  already  been 
driven  from  the  scene  by  increases  in  other  cost  fac- 
tors (e.g.,  taxes,  machinery,  interest  on  farm  mort- 
gage debts — see  Figures  2  and  28,  pages  17  and  40). 
As  one  witness  testified,  however,  "...  where  you 
start  is  with  the  price  of  labor  and  .  .  .  the  accom- 
modation comes  after  that.  ...  I  think  in  the  nature 
of  things  and  the  nature  of  the  competitive  world,  the 
necessity  to  pay  the  wage  has  to  precede  the  doing 
of  the  things  that  will  make  the  worker  (more)  pro- 
ductive" (Fuller,  op.  cit.,  p.  165,  Nov.  17,  1959). 

SEASONAL  LABOR  UTILIZATION 

The  structure  of  California 's  agriculture,  character- 
ized by  intensive,  specialized  cropping  patterns  and 
large-scale  ownership  of  land,  began  shaping  during 
the  1860 's.  Indispensable  to  this  system  was  an  abun- 
dant mobile  supply  of  seasonal  farm  wage  workers,  a 
labor  force  which  existed  at  that  time  and  which  was 
seized  upon  and  utilized  by  land  owners.  By  the  start 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  this  structure  had  crystal- 
ized  and  the  dependence  of  the  industry  upon  a 
casual,  hired,  temporary  work  force  was  complete 
(see  Chapter  I). 

From  the  structure's  conception,  its  profligate  use 
of  labor  has  been  challenged  from  both  within  and 
without  agriculture. 


1884 — ".  .  .  necessary  as  it  was  to  have  more  help 
during  the  summer  and  harvest,  the  manner  of 
husbandry  in  this  State  was  such  as  to  assure  those 
who  labor  for  others,  work  only  for  three,  or  at  the 
highest,  five  or  six  months  of  the  year. ' '  "^ 


1918 — ".  .  .  it  is  apparent  that  much  can  be  done 
to  render  more  efficient  the  labor  already  available. 
Through  an  intelligent  understanding  in  advance 
of  coming  need  for  men  or  release  of  men,  greater 
efficiency  will  obtain. ' '  •** 


1947 — "This  is  a  subject  (leveling  employment 
peaks)  which  has  been  discussed  for  years  by 
farmers  and  economists,  all  recognizing  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  but  getting  nowhere  as  to 
results.  California  agriculture  always  has  been  on 
what  some  describe  as  an  'opportunist'  basis  and 
there  is  no  present  indication  of  a  change. ' '  ^^ 


1950 — "The  stabilization  of  agriculture  work 
opportunities  to  provide  year-round  emplojonent 
remains,  essentially,  the  most  important  problem 
confronting  agriculture  in  the  valley  as  well  as 
throughout  the  State,  "'^i 


1959 — "Farmers  should  concern  themselves  with 
greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of  labor  and  with  the 
net  to  be  gained  from  more  efficiency."  (Ileringer, 
op.  cit.,  p.  112,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 


•'"...  as  to  the  actual  effect  of  an  increase  in  (labor's)  price 
and  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  pay  higher  wages,  I  think 
that  this — it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  try  to  gener- 
alize on  this  point.  I  really  don't  think  you  can."  (Farrell, 
op.  at.,  p.  129,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 


1960 — ".  .  .  I  think  we  could  work  out  a  plan 
where  we  could  better  utilize  domestic  labor  and 
distribute  it  where  it  would  do  the  most  good  at  the 
most  times  of  the  year."  (Bergon,  op.  cit.,  p.  341, 
Jan.  28,  1960.) 

The  simple  facts  of  the  matter  are,  however,  that 
California's  agriculture  has  seldom  sought  to  adapt 
its  economic  and  cultural  structure  to  the  needs  of 
man ;  for  the  past  90  years  it  has  been  generally  suc- 
cessful in  adapting  men  to  the  structure  insofar,  at 
least,  as  developing  and  utilizing  an  abundant  supply 
of  mobile,  inexpensive,  seasonall.y  hired  labor. 

"The  agricultural  economy  of  California  has  been 
largely  built  on  specialty  crops  that  require  large 
crews  of  men  for  short  periods  of  time.  It  is  the 
intermittent  nature  of  much  of  our  work  that 
creates  the  problem  of  continuity  of  employment 
for  the  workers  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  sup- 
plemental labor  program   if   California  is  to  con- 

^  First  Biennial  Report,  California  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, 1S83-S4,  p.  10. 

«»  Remarks  by  R.  L.  Adams.  California  State  Farm  Labor  Agent, 
Transactions.  Commonwealth  Club  ot  California,  Vol.  XIII, 
No.  3.  May  1918,  p.  77. 

■"•Transactions,  op.  cit..  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  51,  December  22,  1947, 
Agricultural  Section  report  on  agricultural  labor,  pp.   59-BO. 

"  Agricultural  Labor  in  the  San  Joaquin  Vallei/.  Recommenda- 
tions and  Preliminary  Report,  December  15,  1950,  p.  48. 
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timie  the  production  of  specialty  crops  that  require 
hand  labor."  (Hayes,  ojx  cit.,  p.  144,  Dee.  15,  1960.) 

So  loug-  as  the  supplies  of  "supplemental  labor" 
have  remained  tolerably  secure,  adequate,  and  cheap, 
obviously  there  has  been  little  incentive  for  farm 
employers  to  improve  their  utilization  of  this  labor. 
As  one  witness  remarked,  "...  if  you  have  low  priced 
labor  you  will  use  it  in  a  low  priced  manner  ..." 
(Puller,  op.  cit.,  p.  153,  Nov.  17,  1959). 

Historically,  when  such  supplies  of  seasonal  labor 
have  been  threatened,  much  more  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended in  seeking  new  sources  of  labor  that  will  fit 
the  structure  rather  than  altering  the  system  or  even 
improving  the  use  of  existing  labor  (see  page  14, 
et  scq.).  Current  reactions  by  farm  employers  to  eon- 
temporary  seasonal  labor  shortages  and  contentions 
that  the  farmer  is  primarily  responsible  for  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  seasonal  workers  have  tended  to  gen- 
erally follow  the  historic  patterns. 

"The  biological  cycles  of  activity  that  are  in- 
herent in  crop  production  are  demanding.  But  these 
demands  do  not  prescribe  the  particular  form  of 
labor  utilization  by  means  of  which  the  work  is 
done.  The  characteristics  of  the  economic  and  social 
environment  in  which  the  system  of  labor  utiliza- 
tion evolves  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  partic- 
ular form  it  takes.  The  environmental  conditions 
are  changing,  and  likely  will  continue  to  change. 
Change  is  occurring,  too,  in  the  system  of  labor  use. 
But  strangely  enough,  the  major  changes  of  the 
system  have  related  to  the  employment  of  braceros 
and  not  to  the  employment  of  domestics.  In  effect, 
then,  the  recent  modifications  are  more  an  effort  to 
avoid  the  changing  environment  than  to  accommo- 
date to  it.  The  building  of  good  on-farm  housing, 
but  in  the  form  of  dormitories  and  mess  halls  that 
can  be  utilized  only  by  single  men,  is  a  clear  exam- 
ple of  this."  (Ibid.,  p."  143,  Nov.  17, 1959.) 

Most   farmers   and   farm   groups   consciousl.y  have 
continued  to  place  overwhelming  emphasis  on  satisfy- 
ing the  inherent  labor  demands  of  the  agricultural 
structure  than  in  examining  how  to  alter  that  system. 
"...  based  on  information  that  there  were  work- 
ers available  in  Puerto  Kico,  we  investigated  that 
source.  ..."    (Hayes,    op.    cit.,   p.    145,    Dec.    15, 
1960.) 


"It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  sensible  solution 
imaginable  is,  that  during  the  peak  labor  needs  we 
import  foreigners  to  supplement  our  domestic  la- 
borers and  as  soon  as  our  locals  can  supply  our 
demands,  then  to  return  the  foreigners  to  their  na- 
tive land."  (Moody,  op.  cit.,  pp.  164-5,  Jan.  26, 
1960.) 

The   most   fundamental   reason   for   the   persistent 
reluctance  of  California  farmers  to  modify  the  factors 


creating  the  tremendous  demand  for  temporary  hired 
labor  is  the  great  economic  advantage  in  large  scale 
cultivation  of  the  very  crops  requiring  short  but  in- 
tense periods  of  labor  inputs. 

"The  elimination  of  some  high-labor  crops  has 
been  impeded  by  fear  of  adverse  effect  upon  in- 
comes. .  .  .  Pour  major  statistical  studies  we  have 
done  .  .  .  indicate  that  the  drop  in  income  from 
using  the  present  cropping  optimum  i^atterns  to 
less  intensive  labor,  (less)  intensive  crop  combina- 
tions in  the  four  areas  ...  is  so  very  large  that  it 
is  not  a  feasible  possibility.  ..."  (Mehren,  op.  cit., 
p.  56,  Feb.  17,  1961.) 

The  rapid  Expansion  of  labor-intensive  crops  has 
occurred  generally  in  times  of  stable  supplies  of  sup- 
plemental labor.  Such  a  stable  and  abundant  labor 
force  permitted  the  conversion  of  the  huge  wheat  and 
cattle  ranches  in  California  during  the  1860 's  and 
70 's  to  more  intensive  enterprises  without  a  substan- 
tial subdivision  of  the  land  (see  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
99,  et  seq.,  Jan.  26,  1960).  A  similarly  solid  and 
inexhaustible  supply  of  seasonal  workers  existed 
from  1951  to  1957  or  1958  through  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional farm  labor  importation  program  with  identical 
results  in  many  areas. 

' '  Chairman  Cobey :  Before  the  bracero  program 
was  advanced,  who  did  you  get  to  take  their  place 
in  the  grape  harvesting  during  the  hot  summer 
months  1 

"Mr.  Nance:  .  .  .  before  it  (the  bracero  pro- 
gram) started,  our  acreages,  for  instance,  of  grapes 
were  way  down.  .  .  .  There  has  been  (since  its  in- 
ception) a  tremendous  increase  in  acreage.  ..." 
(P.  113,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 

California's  agriculture  has  been  in  a  position  com- 
parable to  that  of  this  Nation's  manufacturing  indus- 
try during  the  1920 's,  when,  according  to  an  Austral- 
ian observer,  "Because  of  the  ease  with  which  labor 
can  be  obtained  and  discarded,  there  is  little  necessity 
for  the  employer  to  stabilize  his  rate  of  production 
over  the  year. ' '  ''- 

In  retrospect,  the  optimum  point-in-time  to  have 
solved  the  periodically  reoccurring  problem  of  the 
employer — seasonal  labor  shortages — and  the  constant 
problem  of  the  employee — insufficient  work — was  be- 
fore the  agricultural  structure  had  become  perma- 
nent. 

"During  this  period  of  great  concern  about  the 
labor  supply — 1883  tlirough  1888 — many  employers 
agreed  that  there  was  no  real  or  permanent  solution 
of  the  'labor  problem'  short  of  a  reorganization  of 
agriculture  such  as  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
dependence  upon  hired  labor  and  decrease  the  pro- 
portion of  seasonal  and  casual  labor.  ]\Iany  employ- 
ers declared  their  willingness  to   incur  the  losses 


'2  Adam.s,  Hugh  Grant,  An  Australian  Looks  at  America,  Allen  & 
Unwin,  London,  1928,  p.  23. 
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which  would  be  involved  in  making  such  an  adjust- 
nieut.  But  other  elements  in  the  employer  group 
were  determined  to  protect  their  immediate  inter- 
ests, by  importation  of  labor,  if  necessary.""-' 

Today,  however,  the  die  is  cast.  Although  a  period 
of  great  relative  change  in  the  overall  importance  of 
the  State's  labor-intensive  crops  is  currently  being 
experienced  (see  p.  19,  et  seq.)  this  change  is  both 
too  slow  to  assist  the  farm  laborer  and  too  rela- 
tive to  ease  existing  and  future  labor  demands.  Faster 
changes  in  the  century-long  economic  and  cultural 
structure  of  California's  agriculture  would  be  dras- 
tically damaging  to  the  farmer,  farm  worker,  and 
citizen  alike.  Therefore  the  possibilit>'  of  practical 
solutions  at  this  time  appears  to  be  limited  to  remedy- 
ing the  symptoms  rather  than  attacking  the  causes 
of  California's  farm  labor  problems. 

CROP  DIVERSIFICATION 
The  general  impression  offered  by  most  California 
agricultural  specialists  is  that  there  has  been  a  recent 
trend  toward  diversification  of  crops  by  the  State's 
growers. 

"Chairman  Cobey:  Has  there  been  a  very  dis- 
tinct trend  toward  diversification  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  farm  unit? 

"Mr.  Henderson:  It  is  my  opinion  that  that  is 
true,  although  this  is  a  little  difficult  to  show  by 
concrete  data."  (P.  2-t,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

This  overall  trend  is  readily  apparent  in  the  rapid 
absolute  and  relative  growth  of  livestock  and  field 
crops  (generally  low  labor  users)  and  the  slow  abso- 
lute increase  and  relative  shriukag-e  of  the  State's 
vegetable  and  fruit  industries  (usually  high  seasonal 
labor  crops).  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
trend  is  the  uncertain  availability,  reliability,  and 
cost  of  the  seasonally  hired  farm  work  force. 

"The  crops  grown  are  peaches,  grapes,  almonds 
and  boysenberries.  The  major  crop  is  peaches  for 
canning  purposes,  the  other  crops  being  grown  in 
order  to  balance  our  labor  supply  throughout  the 
year  and  to  enable  us  to  give  our  employees  con- 
tinuous work."  (Jones,  Clyde,  peach  grower,  Mer- 
ced County,  p.  4.52,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

In  specific  areas,  however,  instead  of  a  diversifica- 
tion of  crops  leading  to  a  flattening  of  peak  labor  de- 
mands and  more  continuous  employment,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  mono-culture  which  compounds 
seasonal  labor  problems. 

"...  I  can  see  a  trend  in  even  our  adjoining 
county  where,  because  of  too  much  of  one  crop  in 
an  area,  seasonal  crop,  where  there  is  a  problem  of 

'3  Fuller,  Varden,  "The  Supplv  of  Agricultural  Labor  as  a  Factor 
in     the    Evolution    of    Farm    Organization    in     California, 
Hearings.  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
76th    Congress,     Senate    Report    1150,     1942,    Part    54,     pp. 
19878-79. 


maintaining  a  Steady  flow  of  labor.  ..."  (Bergon, 

Frank,  diversified  grower,  Madera  County,  p.  346, 

Jan.  28,  1960.) 

And  in  other  areas,  labor  supply  problems  have  led 

some    growers    to    change    diversified    operations    to 

single  croj)  farms. 

"This  problem  (labor  supply)  has  become  so  seri- 
ous that  I  am  in  the  process  of  grafting  my  four 
year  old  peach  trees  to  almonds  and  as  soon  as  this 
year's  peach  crop  is  off,  I  am  going  to  pull  the  rest 
of  my  regular  Elberta  peach  trees  and  plant  that 
ground  to  almonds,  also.  I  can  also  interplant  my 
grapes  with  almonds  and  in  a  short  time  convert 
a  diversified  ranch  to  strictly  almonds  (which  can 
be  mechanically  harvested)."  (Rogers,  Don  R.,  di- 
versified grower,  Merced  County,  p.  441,  Jan.  28, 
1960.) 

Many  farmers  believe,  however,  that  they  have  car- 
ried crop  diversification  as  far  as  possible. 

"...  the  climate  still  dictates  the  crop  that  can 
be  raised  in  a  given  locality.  However,  I  will  say 
that  I  think  most  farmers  have  attempted  to  di- 
versify within  the  limitations  of  their  area  and 
their  marketing  season  so  as  to  make  their  utiliza- 
tion of  their  available  labor  supply  more  efficient." 
(Zuckermau,  op.  cit.,  p.  76,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 


"There  appear  to  be  relatively  limited  possibili- 
ties for  adjustment  of  commodity  patterns  ...  as 
a  means  of  minimizing  seasonality  of  labor  input." 
(Mehreu,  op.  cit.,  p.  50,  Feb.  17,  1961.) 
Basically,  the  probability  of  conscious  crop  diversifi- 
cation as  a  current  solution  to  seasonal  labor  prob- 
lems runs  aground  on  the  underlying  economic  and 
cultural  bedrock  of  the  State's  agriculture.  So  long 
as  farmers  feel  they  can  continue  making  as  much 
money  next  year  growing  and  harvesting  labor-in- 
tensive crops  as  they  have  in  the  past,  there  will  be 
little  individual  and  specific  action  to  change  crop- 
ping patterns. 

POOLING  DOMESTIC  SEASONAL  WORKERS 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  existing  seasonal  farm 
work  force  lies  in  the  central  pooling  of  workers 
available  and  referring  them  to  neighboring  ranches 
as  the  need  for  supplemental  labor  develops  through 
the  season.  Contracts  such  as  those  appearing  in 
Appendix  G,  Exhibits  13-17,  could  be  used  to  empha- 
size both  the  employer's  and  the  employee's  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  organization  of  the  pooling  agency  could  vary 
-—through  government,  such  as  the  Annual  "Worker 
Program  (see  below),  a  labor  union  "hiring  hall", 
or  an  employer  association.  Most  farmers  in  Califor- 
nia  are   strongly   opposed   to   unionization   of   farm 
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-workers  (see  page  199,  et  seq.),  a  fact  which  would 
exclude  their  free  cooperation  in  the  hiring  hall  tech- 
nique. On  the  other  hand,  many  seasonal  labor  users 
already  belong  to  employer-run  farm  labor  associations 
or  labor  cooperatives  through  which  they  obtain,  on  a 
pooled  basis,  Mexican  National  farm  workers  (see 
page  110).  Thus  the  machinery  for  pooling  and  sched- 
uling domestic  workers  already  exists.  This  plan  has 
been  used  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  worker  plan,  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  Not  only  has  a  more  stable  and  reliable  labor 
supply  resulted  and  the  need  for  foreign  supplemen- 
tal labor  been  almost  completely  eliminated,  but  the 
domestic  workers  themselves  have  benefited. 

"  'The  major  improvement  in  the  welfare  of  the 
migrant  worker  has  resulted  not  from  his  wage  in- 
creases but  from  the  fact  that  he  has  fewer  periods 
of  involuntary  idleness  .  .  .'."  (Davis,  Philip, 
Northern  California  Farm  Research  and  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  quoting  John  W.  Grant,  Chief  of 
Farm  Placement,  ^Yashington  State  Employment 
Security  Department,  p.  359,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

Unfortunately,  however,  few,  if  any,  California 
farm  labor  associations  have  ever  turned  their  elforts 
toward  improving  the  utilization  of  the  domestic  sea- 
sonal farm  work  force.  ]\Iost  gtowers  are  hesitant  and 
some  outright  skeptical  about  this  suggested  method 
of  improving  season  labor  supply  and,  simultaneously, 
expanding  the  number  of  days  of  work  for  domestic 
laborers. 

"I  rather  doubt  that  the  plan  would  work  in  our 
area.  Quite  franldy,  I  don't  think  it  could  be  done 
to  have  an  association  place  workers.  This  would  be 
very  similar  to  the  National  program  .  .  .  the  way 
they're  distributed.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do  and  particularly  again  when  you  've 
got  this  many  growers  (1,500)  in  a  commodity 
there's  an  element  of  competition.  Some  people  will 
pay  more  to  get  their  crop  harvested,  so  I  doubt 
that  the  worker  would  really  want  this.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  be  to  his  best  interest."  (Vene- 
man,  op.  cit.,  p.  209,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 


"It  would  be  doubtful  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  I  think 
while  we  speak  of  stoop  labor  being  rather  hard 
work,  a  lot  of  people  don't  realize  this,  but  the  trees 
are  dirty.  It  is  dirty  work,  plus  the  fact  that  lemons 
do  have  thorns  and  American  people  just  don 't  like 
to  go  in  where  thorns  are  sticking  all  the  time,  and 
it  is  a  dirty  operation  and  tedious  operation  and  for 
that  reason,  I  would  doubt  whether  the  thing  could 
be  accomplished  that  you  just  described."  (Miller, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  64-5,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 
Labor  organization  representatives  also  expressed 
doubt : 


"...  the  purpose  of  '  farm  labor  committees' was 
to  provide  a  pool  of  strikebreakers  to  try  to  crush 
the  workers'  picket  lines,  and  to  destroy  the  organi- 
zation they  (the  workers)  were  building  for  them- 
selves." (krainock,  op.  cit.,  p.  278,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 

The  facts  of  the  situation  belie,  however,  the  initial 
objections  to  pooling  seasonal  domestic  farm  workers. 
In  the  United  States  in  1957  the  average  amount  of 
farm  employment  available  for  domestic  wage  workers 
(only  those  who  worked  at  least  25  days)  was  only 
125  "days  during  the  whole  year.  This  represents  a  20 
percent  drop  from  the  average  of  156  days  in  1947. 
Additionally,  the  average  number  of  days  worked  at 
non-farm  jobs  decreased  from  27  in  1947  to  19  in 
1957.'-'  The  average  hired  domestic  farm  worker,  then, 
spent  more  time  in  idleness  than  he  did  working.  Al- 
though equivalent  figures  are  not  available  for  indi- 
vidual states,  it  is  estimated  that  California's  domestic 
farm  workers  have  only  a  slightly  more  favorable  em- 
ployment experience.'"  It  is  obvious  from  these  figures 
that  there  still  remains  a  large,  untapped  work  po- 
tential—a potential  which  will,  however,  remain 
unused  unless  California  farm  employers  in  mutual 
cooperation  with  each  other  show  an  aggressive  and 
imaginative  determination  to  solve  their  seasonal  labor 
problems  themselves. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  WAGES 

Again,  it  is  vital  to  stress  that  domestic  workers 
would  continue  to  be  very  reluctant  to  work  in  certain 
California  crops  under  existing  wage  rates  and  earn- 
ing potentials  regardless  of  utilization  improvements. 

' '  Mr.  McAllister :  There  has  been  some  discussion 
of  associations  scheduling  domestic  workers  to  go 
from  their  home  community  to  other  communities  to 
work.  Do  you  think  such  a  plan  would  work? 

"Mr.  Fierro:  Well,  that  depends  on  how  much 
they  pay  and  the  conditions,  I  mean,  the  work  and 
what  kind  of  work  they  do. 

"Mr.  McAllister:  In  other  words,  if  your  returns 
for  traveling  were  such  to  justify  it,  you  believe 
people  from  Tulare  would  go  to  other  areas  to  work 
in  specific  crops,  if  they  could  go  under  contract? 

"Mr.  Fierro:  I  believe  so.  Yeah,  because  they 
have  done  it,  I  mean,  to  the  asparagus  and  to  the 
tomatoes.  But,  now,  I  mean,  they  don't  go  to  those 
places  because  they  got  braceros  sometimes  and 
they  just  don't  move.  They  are  afraid,  I  mean,  not 
finding  a  job  when  they  get  there."  (McAllister, 
op.  cit.,  and  Frank  Fierro,  agricultural  worker, 
Tulare  County,  p.  500,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

■iThe  Hired  Farm  Working  Force  of  1957:  A  Progress  Report, 
U.     S.     Agricultural     Marketing     Service,     September     19ob, 

Table  8.  „  ,.   .  ^    tti-i- 

■5  Fuller,  Varden,  "Farm  Labor:  Supply,  Policies,  and  Utiliza- 
tion," Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  Reprint  No.  .  129, 
University  ot  California,  Berkeley,   1959,  p.   520. 
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ANNUAL  WORKER  PROGRAM 

The  auiiual  worker  program  could  play  a  vital  role 
in  improving  the  utilization  of  domestic  seasonal  farm 
workers,  particularly  in  the  majority  of  communities 
in  California  where  an  efficient  hard-core  local  farm 
labor  supply  could  be  shaped  and  held  together  by 
pooling.  In  such  localities,  seasonal  labor  demands 
that  out-stripped  the  local  supply  could  be  satisfied 
effectively  by  immigrants  through  an  annual  worker 
program. 

The  annual  worker  plan  is  the  process  of  recruiting 
and  scheduling  migratory  agricultural  workers  to  a 
series  of  successive  jobs  in  agriculture.  This  coordi- 
nated program  of  service  to  migratory  workers  and 
their  employers  is  a  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Farm 
Placement  Service,  Department  of  Emploj'ment.  The 
major  objectives  of  the  program  are  to : 

(a)  Serve  farm  employers  by  insuring  that  their 
needs  for  supplemental  labor  will  be  met  through 
specified  numbers  of  migratory  workers  on  specified 
dates. 

(b)  Assist  migratory  workers  bj'  locating  successive 
job  opportunities  and  by  referring  them  to  those  jobs 
in  an  expeditious  and  orderly  manner. 

(c)  Obtain  full  utilization  of  the  domestic  migra- 
tory farm  labor  force. 

(d)  Promote  stabilization  of  migratory  employ- 
ment. 

The  annual  worker  program  is  another  means  newly 
available  to  decasualize  the  California  farm  labor 
market  and  increase  the  productivity  of  the  workers 
already  available  and  it  appears  to  be  the  only  way  to 
rebuild  the  stream  of  migrant  workers  into  California. 
The  need  for  such  improvements  in  labor  utilization 
are  becoming  generally  recognized. 

"...  greater  use  can  be  made  of  our  local  sea- 
sonal workers  as  well  as  our  migrants  by  giving 
them  better  continuity  of  employment.  I  think  there 
are  many  days  of  employment  missed  in  between 
jobs  and  a  better  organization  of  the  labor  market 
by  everyone  concerned  might  result  in  actually 
more  days  of  work  performed  with  the  same  number 
of  people."  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  p.  88,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

This  recognition,  however,  has  not  come  about 
quickly  in  some  circles  and  only  a  serious  worsening 
of  farm  labor  utilization  in  recent  years  brought  about 
the  recognition  that  such  plans  of  action  as  the  annual 
worker  plan  must  be  undertaken. 

"When  the  (farm  labor)  users  state  that  domestic 
workers  are  unreliable,  they  are  stating  a  truth. 
It  is  a  truth  that  is  inherent  in  the  system.  It  is  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  temporary  work  in  agri- 
culture is  taken  mainly  by  persons  who  chronically 
or  intermittently  can  get  nothing  better  to  do,  and 
when  something  better  appears,  they  leave.  ...  In 


recent  years  the  employment  relationship  has  be- 
come more  casual  in  the  sense  that  there  is  less  re- 
liability in  relation  to  people  returning  to  their 
employei-s  of  last  year  or  of  other  previous  years  or 
months  even."  (Fuller,  op.  cit.,  pp.  140,  138,  Nov. 
17,  1959.) 

One  of  the  groups  slow  to  recognize  the  need  for  posi- 
tive steps  to  improve  the  deteriorating  employment 
relationship  by  vigorous  implementation  of  the  annual 
worker  program  was  the  State  Department  of  Em- 
ployment itself. 

"The  State  of  California  has  not  used  the  (an- 
nual) W'Orker  plan,  and  has  resisted  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  (U.S.)  Department  of  Labor  that  it  use 
the  annual  worker  plan.  ...  If  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  would  plan  with  growers  and  grow- 
ers' associations  itineraries  for  domestic  families, 
these  families  would  provide  a  much  more  depend- 
able supply  of  labor,  and  the  number  of  days  em- 
ployed per  j-ear  might  very  well  go  up."  (Still, 
Rev.  Douglas  M.,  Director,  California  Migrant 
Ministry,  p.  106,  Jan.  15, 1960.) 

The  State  Department  of  Employment  had  not  only 
been  urged  by  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department  to  im- 
plement the  annual  worker  plan,  but  was  required  to 
do  so  under  Sections  602.8  and  602.9,  Title  20,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  Chapter  5  (see  Appendix  H, 
Exhibit  1,  page  318).  Prior  to  1960,  however,  this  pro- 
gram was  virtually  nonexistent  in  California  (see  Fig- 
ure 81,  page  168).  During  the  winter  months  of  1959- 
60,  the  State  Department  of  Employment  initiated 
the  planning  necessary  to  revive  the  dormant  and 
almost  dead  program  within  the  Farm  Placement 
Service.  This  planning  was  directed  to : 

1.  The  pre-seasonal  and  in-seasonal  arrangement  of 
emplojnnent  schedules  for  domestic  migrant  farm 
labor  crews  and  families  to  work  for  specific  pe- 
riods for  specific  employers  or  groups  of  employ- 
ers in  specific  agricultural  areas. 

2.  The  rendering  of  a  placement  service  to  supple- 
ment the  pre-season  and  in-season  scheduling  and 
information  service. 

Although  both  intra-  and  interstate  migrant  workers 
come  under  the  program,  special  emphasis  was  placed 
on  clearly  identifying  and  registering  intrastate 
workers  and  providing  job  commitments  and  sched- 
uled employment.  Then  the  department  turned  its 
attention  to  interstate  migrants  and  their  recruitment 
by  the  following  general  procedures: 

After  the  State  Employment  Service  determined 
that  it  had  developed  all  of  the  available  farm  work- 
ers within  its  own  borders,  a  policy  of  full  utilization 
of  domestic  workers  dictates  that  it  turn  its  attention 
to  other  states  as  a  potential  source  of  farm  labor. 

The  operational  basis  of  the  annual  worker  plan  is 
a    ".special    recruiting    agreement"    between    one    or 
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more  labor  supply  states  and  one  or  more  labor  de- 
mand states,  to  date  principally  Texas  and  Arizona. 
This  agreement  usually  describes  operating  mechanics 
to  be  followed  in  similar  planning  of  pre-season,  in- 
season,  and  post-season  operations ;  communications ; 
clearance  (between  the  participating  states)  of  em- 
ployer orders  for  workers;  the  actual  recruitment 
process,  transportation  and  housing  arrangements; 
and  the  exchange  of  labor  market  information. 

Under  the  special  recruitment  agreement,  members 
of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  staff  of  the  labor-defi- 
cient state  go  to  the  labor-supply  state  and  begin  the 
actual  recruitment  of  available  migratory  farm  work- 
ers. 

Summarized,  what  occurs  is  this: 

Placement  interviewers  who  know  the  kinds  of  labor 
which  will  be  needed,  where  it  will  be  needed,  and 
when  it  will  be  needed,  interview  farm  labor  crew 
leaders  and/or  family  heads  and  obtain  the  necessary 
information  as  to  job  qualifications  of  members  of  the 
crew  or  family,  where  and  in  what  crops  they  wish 
to  work,  and  the  period  during  which  they  will  be 
available.  The  placement  interviewers  then  schedule 
each  crew  or  family  in  the  manner  most  likely  to : 

(a)  Have  workers  on  the  job  Avhen  needed, 

(b)  Effect  an  orderly,  season-long  progression  of 
the  migratory  worker  from  job  to  job  and  thus 
provide  him  with  the  maximum  number  of  days 
of  employment  and  eliminate  costly  futile 
searches  for  work. 

The  initial  scheduling  is  tentative  in  that  many 
factors  which  cannot  be  planned  in  advance  affect 
crop  growth  and  harvest  timing.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  State  Farm  Placement  Serv- 
ice, therefore,  is  to  keep  workers  informed  of  chang- 
ing conditions  and  assist  in  every  way  possible  in 
keeping  schedules  current  (and,  of  course,  to  locate 
other  workers  when  a  crew  or  family  cannot  keep  to 
its  schedule,  as  well  as  to  locate  other  employment 
when  the  employer  cannot  keep  his  commitment). 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  assists  the  states,  where  necessary,  in 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  annual  worker  pro- 
gram recruitment  activities.  Other  Federal  functions 
include  the  prescribing  of  minimum  operational 
standards;  providing  labor  demand  and  supply  in- 
formation; coordinating  the  interstate  activities  of 
information  stations;  reviewing  the  states'  operations 
of  the  program  to  insure  that  Federal  standards  are 
being  met ;  and,  in  general,  assisting  in  the  interstate 
coordination  of  the  program. 

The  states  benefiting  most  from  the  annual  worker 
program  have  been  those  in  which  farm  employers 
have  given  strong  support  to  state  employment  secu- 
rity agencies'  efi'orts  to  recruit  workers  for  them  from 
other  localities  by  providing  transportation  to  out-of- 
state  migratory  farm  workers ;  providing  good  family 


housing  to  migrant  workers ;  and  participating  at  their 
own  expense  in  the  recruitment  and  scheduling  of 
migrant  workers  by  sending  their  own  experienced  in- 
terviewers along  with  state  employment  service  inter- 
viewers. 

That  the  annual  woi'ker  plan  can  be  productive  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Washington  State  has  by 
its  use  recruited  thousands  of  workers  for  several 
years.  Colorado  also  has  substantially  contributed  to 
the  work  force  for  its  peach  and  sugar  beet  crops  by 
participating  in  the  plan. 

Figure  81  gives  data  on  the  operation  of  the  an- 
nual worker  program  in  California  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1960  as  compared  with  twelve  months  in 
1959.  (The  form  ES-369  referred  to  in  this  figure 
is  the  Migratory  Labor  Emplojnnent  Record,  the  basic 
employee  document  in  the  program.  A  copy  of  ES- 
369  appears  in  Appendix  H  as  Exhibit  2.)  Whereas 
only  69  ES-369's  involving  786  workers  interested  in 
California  seasonal  farm  work  were  prepared  by  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  in  1959,  274  were  prepared 
in  1960,  covering  a  total  of  1,734  workers.  Following 
departmental  policy,  the  bulk  of  the  increases  in  1960 
resulted  from  services  provided  to  intrastate  migrants, 
although  requests  for  assistance  from  out-of-state 
workers  also  showed  substantial  increases. 

Several  theoretical  and  practical  problems  have 
arisen  around  the  increased  usage  of  the  annual 
worker  program.  The  first  of  these  is  the  synchroniza- 
tion and  reconciliation  of  the  program  with  State 
laws  regulating  the  operations  of  labor  contractors 
(Sees.  1682-1699,  California  Labor  Code),  transpor- 
tation of  farm  workers  (Sees.  31400-31407,  California 
Vehicle  Code  and  Revised  Article  23  of  the  General 
Industrial  Safety  Orders)  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion program  (Sees.  3201-3864,  California  Labor 
Code).  The  State  Department  of  Employment,  how- 
ever, has  held  one  meeting  with  officials  of  the  State 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations  to  identify,  recon- 
cile, and  coordinate  conflicts  between  State  require- 
ments in  these  fields  and  the  operation  of  the  annual 
worker  program.  No  requests  were  made  to  this  com- 
mittee for  assistance  in  this  endeavor. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  regarding  the  so- 
ciological and  economic  effects  of  recruiting  workers 
into  the  intra-  and  interstate  migratoi-y  pattern. 

' '  It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  dangerous  to  again 
commit  an  error  by  uprooting  people  from  their 
home  communities  and  transporting  them  to  new 
communities  in  order  to  perform  work  that  they 
will  probably  not  like  anyway.  Being  a  practical 
farmer,  I  doubt  that  much  effective  labor  could  be 
had  in  this  fashion,  and  I  am  afraid  that  there 
might  be  created  more  welfare  and  law  enforce- 
ment problems  that  we  now  have.  If  these  people 
make  such  a  move  of  their  own  choice,  they  might 
become  useful  members  of  our  labor  force,  and  it 
is  impossible,  however,  for  farmers  to  provide  such 
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FIGURE    81 

California  Annual  Worker  Plan  Activity  Report,  1959-1960* 
Summary  of  Migratory  Labor  Employment  Records,  ES-369 


ES-369's  PREPARED' 


TYPE  OF  WORK  GROUP 
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Crew  Lieader 

Family  Head 

Other 


Prepared  by  California 


1960 


Resident 


1960         1959 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED 
Total 

Male,  10  and  over 

Female,  16  and  over 

Under  16 


WORKERS,  BY  TYPE 
Total 

Family  members 

(No.  families) 

Unattached  Males — 
Unattached  Females. 
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24 
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GROUP  WORK  PATTERN 
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69 
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1959 


67 
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29 
77 
14 
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406 
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40 
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23 
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1960 
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53 

98 
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1,572 
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067 

17  226 

67  380 
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1959 
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1960 


21 
46 
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Inter- 
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61 

28 

25 

8 


934 

488 
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248 
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416 
124 
240 


Inter- 
State 


1959 


69 


1959 


23 
46 


'Z\url\loTofms'r',lk  only  one  ES-369  was  counted  for  each  work  group.  However,  in  many  cases  additional  revised  ES-369's  were  prepared  for  these  work  groups 
=  ThcsrFll6Tfsrve'"t,vo";u;ter\''aT  identifies  home  address  of  workers  for  use  In  contacting   to   develop  ES.Seo   for  the   foUowing   year,   and    (b),  identifles_  employers 


using  Annual  Worker  Plan  workers  so  we  can  contact  them  to  see  if  tliey  desire  our  assistance  in  scheduling  the  same  or 
SOURCE :  California  Department  of  Employment. 


other  comparable  workers  next  year. 


(necessary)  family  housing  under  present  economic 
conditions."  (Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  462,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

"Senator  HoUister:  In  other  words,  you  do  not 
believe  that  this  plan  will  have  any  adverse  effect  on 
our  people  who  are  living  here  permanently  and 
have  lived  here  for  some  length  of  time  ? 

"Mr.  Tieburg:  I  do  not  believe  so,  Senator.  We 
would  certainly  try  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  schedule  the  workers  in  such  a  way  that  they 
ended  up  back  home."  (Hollister,  Hon.  John  J.,  Jr., 
31st  District,  member,  Senate  Fact  Finding  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  p.  198,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

The  problems  cited  are  some  of  those  inherent  in 
the  labor-demand  structure  of  California's  agricul- 
ture. They  cannot  be  fully  resolved  without  altering 


the  agricultural  .system  itself  since  workers  and  their 
families  have  been  and  will  be  attracted  into  seasonal 
farm  work  whether  an  annual  worker  program  exists 
or  not.  The  grave  difficulties  in  effecting  rapid  change 
in  this  structure  have  already  been  cited.  Also  already 
emphasized  is  the  need  to  maximize  the  work  potential 
in  the  local  seasonal  labor  force  and  provide  the  great- 
est possible  continuity  and  duration  of  work  for  the 
laborers.  Since  a  significant  unmet  labor  demand 
would  exist  in  many  areas  of  the  State,  given  even 
optimum  utilization  of  local  labor,  and  since  upwards 
of  60,000  persons  have  already  been  attracted  into 
patterns  of  migration  seeking  farm  work  in  California 
without  the  operation  or  benefits  of  an  annual  worker 
program  (see  Figure  45,  page  74),  this  committee 
concludes  that  continuing  to  ignore  the  latent  benefits 
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of  such  a  plan  for  both  farm  employer  and  fai'm 
worker  would  be  a  callous  irresponsibility  to  their 
duties  by  both  the  governmental  agencies  involved  and 
the  farmers  of  this  State. 

Two  very  real  problems  already  identified  from  the 
first  year 's  experience  in  the  program  are  those  of : 

1.  Workers,  recruited  at  large  costs  to  the  grower, 
who  do  not  stay  on  the  job  {e.g.,  costs  from  $19 
to  $55  per  worker  which  averaged  on  a  "per 
hour  actually  worked"  basis  from  $.13  to  $2.33 
(Grunehagen,  W.  IT.,  Manager,  Agricultural  Em- 
ployment, California  Division,  California  Pack- 
ing Corporation,  p.  313,  Dec.  16,  1960),  and 

2.  Workers  recruited  and,  when  they  arrive  at  job 
site,  work  is  not  available  or  is  not  offered  under 
the  conditions  indicated  during  recruitment 
(Huerta,  op.  cit.,  pp.  118-20,  June  15,  1960). 

The  remarks  of  one  witness  sums  up  the  problem, 
the  responsibilities,  and  the  solution  in  both  of  these 
instances : 

".  .  .  we  feel  that  a  large  part  of  this  problem 
is  something  with  which  the  Employment  Service 
should  be  more  concerned.  .The  annual  worker  plan 
will  only  work  if  not  only  the  employer  holds  job 
openings  for  people  coming  within  the  program,  but 
also  the  farm  worker  assumes  the  obligation  of  show- 
ing up  for  the  job  opening"  which  is  being  held  for 
him."  (Grunehagen,  op.  cit.,  p.  312,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 

The  initial  experiences  with  the  annual  worker  pro- 
gram have  vividly  demonstrated  that  there  will  be  no 
easy  or  quick  improvement  in  seasonal  labor  utiliza- 
tion in  California.  The  experiences  of  other  states  con- 
firm that  usually  five  years  are  required  to  achieve  a 
well-rounded  and  effective  program  (Tieburg,  op.  cit., 
p.  85,  Dec.  15,  1960).  And  as  previously  emphasized, 
whole-hearted  farmer  support  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
gram's success.  Due  to  the  unusually  high  degree  of 
organization  of  California  farm  employers  into  farm 
labor  associations,  it  appears  necessary,  therefore, 
that  such  associations  must  be  concerned  not  merely 
with  improving  the  utilization  of  foreign  workers,  but 
also  with  more  effectively  utilizing  domestics  and  that 
they  be  urged  to  do  so  by  both  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  State  Department  of  Employment. 

Another  major  stumbling  block  to  the  success  of 
the  annual  worker  program  may  well  be  the  lack  of 
housing  for  migrant  farm  workers  and  their  families 
(this  matter  is  fully  developed  in  Part  II  of  this 
report). 

In  spite  of  the  substantial  improvements  foreseeably 
resulting  from  an  annual  worker  program,  there  are 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  need  for  Mexican  National 
labor  would  be  completely  eliminated. 

"Even  if  we  were  able  to  attract  a  migrant  pat- 
tern into  California,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we 
would  entirely  be  able  to  use  domestics  and  not  have 


to  use  some  braceros.  There  are  some  crops  that  the 
migrants  will  not  work  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  pay  involved."  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  p. 
200,  Jan.  27,  1960.) 

OTHER  METHODS  TO  IMPROVE 
LABOR  UTILIZATION 

Many  of  California  farmers  have  attempted  to  indi- 
vidually  improve   their   utilization   of   workers.    The 
following  is  representative  of  such  individual  efforts : 
"...  We  are  continually  reviewing  our  person- 
nel practices  in  order  to  develop  better  methods  of 
handling  our  labor  and  the  recruitment  of  good 
labor. 

"We  try  to  train  our  foremen  and  crew  bosses  to 
better  handle  their  crews,  and  try  to  develop  new 
and  improved  methods  of  job  performance  to 
achieve  greater  productivity  and  greater  job  safet.y. 
"Because  we  wish  to  have  a  good,  qualified  and 
adequate  labor  source  that  will  keep  people  return- 
ing to  us  year  after  year,  we  have  never  turned 
away  a  worker  who  wanted  to  work  if  there  was 
work  available.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  necessary  and 
good  labor  practice  and  not  merely  a  requirement  of 
the  users  of  the  bracero  program."  (Jones,  op.  cit., 
pp.  453-4,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

As  the  results  from  such  individual  attempts,  how- 
ever, often  bear  little  correlation  to  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  expended,  it  is  becoming  obvious  that  a  co- 
ordinated and  unified  approach  be  made.  Various  ave- 
nues are  open  and  appear  wise  to  follow  in  deter- 
mined, positive  enterprises  to  better  labor  use. 

"...  The  University  of  California  Extension 
Service,  the  California  Farm  Placement  Service 
and  the  Adult  Education  Departments  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  all  make  their  facilities  available  ...  to 
stabilize  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  farm 
labor  force.  ..."  (Wyckoff,  Mrs.  Hubert,  J.,  Co- 
chairman,  Conference  on  Families  Who  Follow  the 
Crops,  p.  273,  Dee.  16,  1960.) 


"Undertake  a  sustained  program  of  cooperation 
with  the  State  Department  of  Emplojnnent  to  de- 
velop maximum  recruitment  of  domestic  labor  and 
to  serve  as  a  coordinating  agency  in  the  educa- 
tional program  needed  to  help  the  growers  use  their 
labor  supply  properly  and  efficiently."  (Veneman, 
op.  cit.,  p.  170,  Nov.  17,  1959.) 


"...  undertake  the  following  projects: 
"1.  Study  of  the  possibilities  for  development  of 
an    incentive    rate    structure    for   harvest    of    soft 
fruits ; 

"2.  Time  and  motion  studies  of  soft  fruit  pack- 
ing house  operations  to  determine  the  possibilities 
of  improving  the  productivity  of  workers; 
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"3.  Investigation  of  possible  improved  'unit  han- 
dling' methods  of  moving  fruit  in  and  from  or- 
chards and  vineyards  to  the  packing  house ; 

"4.  A  general  studj*  to  cover  the  basic  elemen- 
tary techniques  in  production,  pruning  and  har- 
vesting deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  in  Tulare 
County,  with  the  intention  of  gaining  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  labor.  ..."  (Dungan,  John 
N.,  President,  Tulare  County  Farmers  Association, 
Inc.,  p.  129,  Dec.  15,  1900.) 

The  need  for  group  action  is  inherent  in  all  of 
these  recommendations  to  improve  farm  labor's  utili- 
zation. And,  in  addition  to  a  cooperative  and  coordi- 
nated approach,  achieving  these  ends  will  entail  a 
"...  cost  of  patience,  of  perseverance,  and  of  will- 
ingness to  try  to  do  something  to  get  out  of  the  pres- 
ent situation"  (Fuller,  op.  cit.,  p.  158,  Nov.  17,  1959). 

RECRUITMENT 

Seasonal  farm  workers  in  California  historically 
were  recruited  by  various  methods.  Many  workers, 
particularly  during  the  1930 's,  came  to  the  ranches 
immediately  before  and  during  peak  labor  periods 
looking  for  work.  This  can  hardly  be  considered  "re- 
cruiting", but  at  one  time  "gate-hiring"  furnished  a 
very  significant  proportion  of  the  temporary  laborers 
farmers  needed.  Some  farmers  would  obtain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  more  satisfactory  woi-kers 
he  had  employed  and,  as  the  next  season  approached, 
he  would  write  to  them  (or  more  often  their  crew 
leader)  describing  crop  conditions,  expected  size  and 
starting  date  of  the  harvest,  and  the  wage  rates  and 
other  conditions  of  the  offered  employment.  Under 
this  informal  or  individual  "annual  worker  plan", 
the  workers  or  crew  leader  would  write  back  indicat- 
ing the  approximate  time  of  their  arrival  if  the  offer 
of  work  was  accepted. 

Another  formal  means  of  securing  seasonal  labor 
was  advertising  by  use  of  newspapers,  posters,  and 
leaflets.  In  some  instances  a  group  of  neighboring 
farmers  would  collectively  hire  a  recruiter  who 
would  be  responsible  for  going  into  a  labor  surplus 
area,  enlisting  workers,  and  delivering  them  to  the 
employers. 

Historically,  however,  the  recruitment  of  seasonal 
farm  labor  in  California,  whichever  system  or  combi- 
nation of  systems  was  used,  has  rested  substantially 
on  the  crew  leader  or  labor  contractor. 

"...  The  farm  labor  contractor  has  been  a 
prominent  institution  of  the  (California)  labor 
market.  .  .  .  (The  contract  system)  is  one  of  the 
few  organizing  influences  in  a  disorganized  market. 
It  continues  to  bring  workers  and  jobs  together  to 
provide  an  element  of  stability  and  regularity  in  a 
chaotic  market. ' ' '® 


Under  the  contract  system,  the  farmer  is  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  recruitment  of  the  workers 
themselves  and,  as  often  as  not,  he  is  not  concerned 
with  their  supervision,  training  (if  any),  housing, 
payroll,  etc.  The  farmer's  chief  responsibility  lies  in 
finding  a  contractor  in  whom  enough  faith  can  be 
placed  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  actual  crop 
activity  and  labor  management. 

Some  persons  maintain  that  the  present-day  Cali- 
fornia farmer  is  taking  the  predominant  role  in  the 
recruitment  of  seasonal  labor. 

"...  farmers  make  more  of  an  effort  than  they 

used  to  to  recruit  domestic  labor  and  good  labor, 

but  it  just  is  getting  hard  to  find."    (Zuckerman, 

op.  C'ft,  p.  74,  Nov.  1(5,  1960.) 


"Mr.  Sansoni:  ...  1  had  a  standing  order  at  the 
Labor  Office,  locally.  I  hired  a  crew  manager,  a 
harvesting  manager,  I  should  say,  because  he  took 
care  of  the  whole  harvesting  situation  for  me,  so 
that  1  would  be  free  to  recruit  workers. 

"Most  of  my  recruitment  Wcus  done  locally 
(Merced  County)  between  Los  Banos,  Dos  Palos 
and  Merced.  I  had  a  bus  making  quite  a  few  stops 
to  Merced,  then  going  to  the  field  in  Los  Banos,  and 
for  a  few  days  there,  I  even  sent  the  bus  to  Los 
Banos  to  pick  up  woi-kers  I  contacted  the  day  be- 
fore who  didn't  have  transportation.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Oppmann:  You  personally  attempted  to 
recruit  ? 

"Mr.  Sansoni :  Definitely.  What  I  used  to  do  is,  I 
would  take  off  for  instance,  go  to  Dos  Palos  and 
myself  and  this  harvesting  manager,  would  see  a 
house  that  looked  like  a  family,  a  pretty  good  large 
family,  and  we  would  stop  and  talk  and  they  would 
say '  go  to  that  house, '  and  maybe  stop  by  ten  houses, 
and  finally  we  would  contact  some  workers  to  come. 
But,  then,  we  contacted  so  many  workers  that  did 
not  come.  That  is  the  thing.  They  promised  you, 
'Oh,  we  will  be  down;  I  have  three  boys  and  two 
girls  and  so  forth ;  there  will  be  seven  of  us. '  And 
the  next  morning  they  were  not  there."  (Pp.  450-1, 
Jan.  28,  1960.) 

Most  observers  agree,  however,  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite trend  toward  the  farmer  becoming  "increasingly 
a  pure  entrepreneur,  that  is,  a  risk  bearer,  stripping 
himself  of  the  conventional  functions  of  recruitment 
of  workers  .  .  .  ,  (and)  the  labor  contractor  assumes 
these  obligations  for  the  employer. ' ' ''~' 

"...  The  amount  of  responsibility  assumed  by 
individual  employers  .  .  .  has  substantially  lessened 
in  the  last  several  years."  (Fuller,  op.  cit.,  p.  140, 
Nov.  17,  1959.) 

In  recent  years  government,  primarily  through  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  of  the  State  Department  of 


'Fisher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2('-]. 


"Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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Emplojniieut,  has  been,  like  the  farm  labor  c-outraetor, 
increasingly  depended  upon  by  farmers  as  a  major 
recruiter  of  seasonal  labor. 

"There  is  relatively  little  active,  comprehensive, 
or  sustained  recruitment  of  domestic  labor  by  grow- 
ers in  any  of  the  (three)  counties  (surveyed.)*  The 
two  principal  methods  involve  referrals  from  the 
Department  of  Employment  and  inquiries  by  the 
workers  themselves,  who  are  called  'gate-hires'  in 
some  areas.  Labor  contractors  are  the  other  major 
source."  (Mehren,  op.  cit.,  p.  32,  Feb.  17,  1961. 
*  Counties  surveyed  were :  Riverside,  Santa  Clara, 
and  Yolo.) 

' '  Senator  Montgomery  :  Well,  now,  you  talk  about 
the  employment  agency.  .  .  .  The  farmer  is  leaving 
it  to  the  government  to  get  their  help  for  them.  You 
don't  use  the  same  initiative  as  you  used  to  have 
getting  your  own  crews.  .  .  . 

' '  Mr.  Bergon :  That  is  true,  Senator.  ...  I  will 
agree  with  you,  we  are  better  off  to  get  out  and  do 
our  own  recruiting."  (P.  349,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  practices 
that  employers  have  been  following  in  placing  more 
responsibility  on  government  in  the  areas  of 
amount,  source,  quality,  wa<?;es,  and  working  condi- 
tions for  all  farm  labor."  (Ileringer,  op.  cit.,  p.  113, 
Nov.  16,  1959.) 

The  major  reason  for  the  growers'  greatly  increased 
utilization  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  as  a  sea- 
sonal labor  recruiting  agent  (FPS  placements  up  86.6 
per  cent  iii  1960  over  1954 — see  Figure  74)  is  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Mexican  National  program.  Section 
503  (3)  of  PL-78  specifies  that  no  Mexican  labor  may 
be  employed  unless  ' '  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made 
to  attract  domestic  workers  ..."   (see  Appendix  G, 
Exliibit  1).  The  II.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has  de- 
tailed what  constitutes  reasonable  recruitment  efforts 
on  the  part  of  farm  employers  requesting  braceros : 
"Reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  to  obtain  domestic  workers  for  the 
period    for    which    these    workers    are    requested. 
'Reasonable  efforts'  will  include  full  use  of  (i)  day- 
haul    operations    in    accordance    with    the    general 
practices  of  other  employers  in  the  area,  or,  in  the 
absence    of    local    day-haul    operations,    day-haul 
operations,     day-haul     operations     in     accordance 
with     the     general     practices     within     the     State, 
and    (ii)    the   interstate   clearance   process   for   re- 
cruitment  in   areas   within   a  reasonable   distance. 
(In    order    to    recruit    workers    from    out    of    the 
State,  a  minimum  period  of  15  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  need  will  be  required  by  the  labor-supply 
State  agency  for  positive  recruitment.  In  addition, 
the  offer  for  local  workers  must  be  at  the  same  rate 


which  is  specified  on  the  date  of  need  in  the  clear- 
ance order,  or  a  request  for  foreign  workers  will  be 
denied.)'"* 

In  its  administrative  role,  the  State  agency  has  also 
imposed  minimum  recruitment  standards  to  be  met 
by  farmers  wishing  to  use  braceros : 

1.  Employers  must  maintain  on  file  in  the  nearest 
Farm  Placement  office  current  "job  orders"  {i.e., 
requests  for  domestic  workers)  to  equal  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  workers  actually  emploj'ed,  and 

2.  Employers  are  required  to  conduct  domestic 
worker  recruitment  in  their  own  behalf  through 
advertising. 

In  most  instances  California  farm  employers'  ef- 
forts to  recruit  domestic  seasonal  workers  seldom 
exceed  the  minimmns  specified  under  PL-78  and  by 
State  and  Federal  regulations  whether  the  employers 
have  requested  braceros  or  not. 

"Farmers  of  this  area  make  every  effort  to  re- 
cruit domestic  workers.  Work  needs  are  filed  with 
the  local  Department  of  EmplojTnent  of  the  State 
of  California  which  makes  diligent  efforts  to  fill  our 
needs.  Busses  hired  by  farmers  go  to  Calexico  and 
Brawley  daily  to  transport  all  domestic  laborers 
who  wi.sh  to  work  to  the  fields.  Busses  are  operated 
by  our  local  Farmers'  Association  to  transport  do- 
mestic workers  referred  to  the  association  by  the 
Department  of  Employment  to  the  fields  where  they 
will  work. 

"Our  own  firm  has  brought  traditionally  for  ten 
years  a  bus  from  Calexico  every  day,  and  on  days 
when  we  could  fill  more  than  one  bus,  we  have 
brought  two  busses.  This  is  at  a  cost  of  $11.00  a 
day  per  bus  to  our  firm."  (Thornburg,  William  J., 
farmer  and  Co-manager  Thor  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Im- 
perial County,  pp.  124-5,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 


"The  growers  have  endeavored  to  meet  this  short- 
age of  domestic  help  by  maintaining  requests  for 
domestic  farm  help  on  file  at  the  local  labor  office 
at  all  times  for  each  member  of  the  association,  and 
by  paid  advertisements  for  help."  (Giobetti,  Leo  J., 
tomato  grower,  Merced  County,  p.  276,  Jan.  27, 
1960.) 


"I  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  dur- 
ing this  time,  we  did  everything  possible  on  our 
own  to  recruit  local  help  by  using  the  radio,  and 
the  Employment  Service  cooperated  by  putting  ads 
in  the  newspaper  and  so  forth."  (Bergon,  Frank, 
diversified  grower,  Madera  County,  p.  335,  Jan.  28, 
1960.) 


"The  local  labor  associations  in  the  Palo  Verde 
Valley  advertise  in  the  local  paper  for  farm  labor. 


iSec.   602.10   (1),  Title  20,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Chap- 
ter 5. 


^' 
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This  is  supplemeuted  by  advertising  over  the  local 
radio  station  by  individual  farmers  from  time  to 
time."  (Fisher,  Daua  B.,  farmer,  Kiverside  County, 
p.  159,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 

In   many   instances   these   minimal   efforts   are   re- 
warded by  minimal  returns. 

"So  far,  by  newspaper  advertising,  personal  re- 
cruitment, working  with  labor  contractors  and  the 
fine  cooperation  of  our  local  Farm  Labor  Office,  we 
have  been  able  to  get  (only)  enough  local  people 
to  care  for  these  non-harvest  needs."  (Moody,  Glen 
A.,  farmer,  Kern  County,  p.  16-i,  Jan.  26,  1960.) 


"Gentlemen,  we  have  run  an  ad  for  ten  days  in 
the  local  paper  and  had  seven  replies.  We  have 
forty  acres  of  carrots  lying  in  the  field.  The  har- 
vesting has  been  slowed  on  account  of  the  weather, 
true,  but  on  the  days  we  could  work,  the  harvesting 
was  slow  on  account  of  the  labor  shortage."  (Thorn- 
burg,  op.  cit.,  p.  124,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 


"We  conducted  an  active  recruitment  program 
consisting  of  newspaper  advertisements,  a  man-to- 
man recruitment  in  the  general  area,  and  orders 
for  workers  placed  with  the  Firebaugh  and  Fresuo 
Farm  Placement  offices.  .  .  .  Yet  during  the  1959 
melon  harvest  season  not  one  worker  applied  for 
employment  as  a  melon  harvester."  (Bartindale, 
Roger  E.,  Manager,  Industrial  Relations  and  Per- 
sonnel, Coit  Ranch,  Inc.,  Fresno  County,  p.  387, 
Jan.  28,  1960.) 

Occasionally,  however,  a  grower  or  employers'  as- 
sociation will  undertake  more  determined  recruitment 
activities.  In  one  instance,  in  Imperial  County  during 
the  winter  of  1960-61,  an  intensified  efEort  to  recruit 
domestic  seasonal  workers  did  not  meet  with  complete 
and  immediate  success. 

"To  encourage  migrant  farm  workers  to  come  to 
Imperial  County,  the  Imperial  Valley  Farmers'  As- 
sociation has  leased  a  large  section  of  family  hous- 
ing from  the  county  housing  authority.  This  over- 
came the  charge  that  there  was  no  family  housing 
available  for  farm  workers.  We  still  have  not  been 
able  to  find  families  for  the  houses.  We  have  adver- 
tised for  workers  .  .  .  without  success.  The  farmers 
of  Imperial  County  have  just  recently  raised  the 
base  minimum  pay  scale  to  85^  per  hour,  hoping 
to  interest  the  workers.  Our  harvest  is  winter  time 
and  most  of  the  migrant  farm  workers  are  home 
rather  than  seeking  work.  The  pay  raise  may  have 
increased  our  referrals  of  itinerants  but  not  our 
domestic  work  force."  (Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  145,  Dec. 
15,  1960.) 

In  recent  years  perhaps  the  most  impressive  effort 
by  California  growers  to  recruit  domestic  farm  labor 


was  conducted  in  1960  by  the  Growers  Harvesting 
Committee  in  ilerced,  Stanislaus,  and  San  Joaquin 
Counties. 

"Mr.  Veueman:  What  we  have  done,  in  the  early 
spring  .  .  .  we  published  the  basic  brochure  which 
included  the  crops,  the  timing,  the  harvest  dates, 
the  activities  that  will  be  conducted  and  I  believe  it 
covers  about  a  seven  months'  or  eight  months' 
period,  something  like  that.  This  was  distributed 
through  the  Department  of  Employment  to  their 
Farm  Placement  and  department  offices  throughout 
the  State  of  California,  and  then  as  a  crop  activity 
came  near  and  the  actual  needs  of  the  workers  be- 
came more  apparent  and  the  rates  became  more  ap- 
parent .  .  .  there  was  an  apparent  shortage  of  labor 
.  .  .  we  produced  the  sui)plements  which  were  also 
distributedby  the  Department  of  Employment  .... 
Another  point  that  might  be  made  is  that  we  were 
in  contact  with  the  local  department  constantly  on 
the  matter  and  ...  he  (the  department's  represent- 
ative) had,  practically  daily,  a  little  column  in  the 
paper  that  showed  the  labor  needs,  the  shortages,  if 
any  existed.  So  with  this  system  of  publicity  we 
were  able  to  not  bring  in  (too)  many  workers.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Oppmann:  You,  then,  have  found,  or  the 
growers  in  Stanislaus  County  have  found  that  there 
are  means  available  other  than  just  the  usual  news- 
paper advertisement  and  so  forth? 

"Mr.  Veneman:  It  takes  effort  and  it  takes 
money  but  there  are  means  available  for  recruiting 
workers,  yes."  (Venemann,  op.  cit.,  p.  207,  Dec. 
16,  1960.) 

A  copy  of  the  basic  information  bulletin  which  was 
sent  to  some  70  Department  of  Emplojnnent  offices, 
together  with  samples  of  supplements  to  it,  are  shown 
in  Figure  82A,  B,  aud  C.  The  Growers  Harvesting 
Committee  was  strictly  a  peach  farmers'  organization 
when  it  was  initially  organized.  By  expanding  its 
commodity  representation  to  include  all  major  users 
of  seasonal  labor,  however,  it  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish a  more  effective  and  efficient  job  in  satisfying 
that  area's  overall  labor  demands.  An  interesting 
comparison  can  be  made  between  these  bulletins  and 
the  typical  advertisements  for  temporary  labor  which 
appear  as  Figure  83. 

Generally,  however,  the  results  from  grower  re- 
cruitment efforts  are  insignificant.  The  study  of  farm 
workers  in  Santa  Clara  County  in  1954  by  the 
Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics  re- 
vealed that  only  3  per  cent  of  all  interviewed  seasonal 
domestic  laborers  working  had  been  recruited  by  farm 
operators,  and  that  "...  typically,  the  seasonal  (do- 
mestic) farm  worker  in  the  Santa  Clara  area  is  a 
self-recruited  person.  .  .  .  The  role  of  the  farmer  with 
respect  to  making  known  his  labor  needs  and  taking 
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Figure  82a 
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May  to  October 
1960 


INFORMATrON   BULLETIN 

GROWERS   HARVESTING   COMMITTEE 

P.   O.   BOX    745 
MODESTO,   CALIFORNIA 


Tri-County   Major  Crops 

Heavy  labor  requirements  start  in  the  east 
side  of  the  three-county  area  (Merced,  Stanislaus 
and  San  Joaquin)  with  peach  thinning  and  tree 
harvesting  obout  May  1.  Thinning,  hoeing  and 
harvesting  of  field  crops  ere  already  underway 
on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  by  this  time. 

This  bulletin  is  directed  to  those  major  crop 
harvests  v^here  a  labor  shortage  is  expected  and 
where  labor  needs  are  filled  mainly  by  domestic 
workers: 

Crop  Harvest  Se«son  Peak  Period 

Orchards  (thinning)      April  -  June  5/7  -  6/11 

Strawberries  April  -  July  5/1  -  5/28 

Cherries  (San  Joaquin 
county  only)  May  -  Jyne  5/16-6/4 

Bushberries  June  -  July  6/13-7/2 

Apricots  June -July  6/27-7/23 

Peadies  July  -  Sept.  7/25  -  9/3 

Almonds  Aug.  ■  Oct.  8/29  -  10/8 

Grapes  Sept.  -  Nov.  9/10-10/22 

Walnuts  Sept.  -  Nov.  9/26-10/22 

Other  crop  han^ests  in  the  area  during  this 
period  include  the  following:  Peas  (May),  Toma- 
toes (July  to  November),  Misc.  Vegetables  (con- 
tinuous),  and   Beans   (August  to  September). 

How  To   Get   Here 

For  residents  of  California,  Highway  99  is  the 
route  through  the  heart  of  the  Tri-County  Area. 
Merced,  Modesto  and  Stockton  are  the  centers  of 
this  rich  producing  area  in  the  famous  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  Entering  California  from  the  North- 
East  via  Reno,  Highway  40  connects  with  High- 
way 99  at  Sacramento  and  from  that  point  South 
Highway  99  is  the  direct  route  to  the  Tri-County 
Area. 

Highway  66  from  Kingman,  Arizona,  connects 
with  466  at  Barslow  and  with  99  at  Bakersfield, 
which  is  approximately  200  miles  south  of  the 
Tri-County  Area. 

Highway  60  and  70  from  Phoenix,  Arizona 
enters  the  State  at  BIythe  and  connects  with 
Highway  99  at  Indio.  Highv^-ay  80,  via  Yuma, 
also  connects  with  Highway  99  at  El  Centro. 
Applicants  for  work  must,  of  course,  furnish 
their  own  transportation. 


Living  and  Working  Conditions 

What  You   Need 

Individuals,  families,  or  groups  coming  to  this 
area  for  employment  should  provide  themselves 
with  as  much  equipment  as  possible.  There  are 
some  privately  operated  camp  grounds,  motels 
and  house-trailer  camps.  However,  housing  fa- 
cilities do  get  crowded  at  peak  time,  so  if  you 
own  or  can  rent  a  house  trailer,  by  all  means 
bring  it  with  you. 
Work   Opportunities 

This  is  a  dry  climate  with  warm  days  and  cool 
nights,  night  temperatures  running  from  56°  to 
60°.  During  the  harvesting  season  there  is  little 
or  no  rain,  which  means  practically  no  stoppage 
of  work.  In  addition  to  harvesting,  considerable 
labor  is  necessary  for  loading  and  unloading  of 
trucks  and  other  similar  work.  This  latter  type  of 
employment  is  based  upon  hourly  pay.  Work  is 
also  available  for  men  and  women  in  canneries 
and  packing  plants. 
Pay 

The  Trt-County  District  is  one  of  the  highest 
farm  wage  areas  in  the  United  States.  Actual 
experience  over  a  period  of  several  years  has 
shown  that  in  the  higher  wage  crops  competent 
adult  workers  who  will  apply  themselves  can 
earn  from  $10-S20  for  a  full  days'  work.  Nearly 
all  crops  are  paid  on  a  piece  work  basis,  the 
work  generally  is  not  difficult,  but  it  follows  that 
a  person  who  will  do  his  best  will  earn  more 
than  those  who  do  not. 
Where  To   Apply 

As  soon  as  you  arrive  in  California,  any  office 
of  the  Slate  Department  of  Employment  will  give 
you  further  information  of  desired.  When  you 
arrive  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  follow  the 
green  highway  directional  signs  to  the  farm 
labor  offices  in  or  near  Merced,  Turlock,  Mo- 
desto and  Stockton. 

Employment  opportunities  can  change  radically 
because  of  weather,  market,  and  crop  conditions. 
Before  leaving  your  home  area  check  with  the 
local  state  employment  service  to  determine  that 
the  conditions  outlined  above  have  not  changed. 
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Supplement  -  For   Insertion 
In  the  Bulletin: 


"Employment  Opportunities 

in  the 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

Counties 

Merced  -  Stanislaus  •  San   Joaquin 
MAY   2,    1960 

STRAWBERRY  HARVEST 
PEACH  THINNING 


Workers   are  urgently   needed   NOW 

and   the  demand   will   be  heavy 

THROUGH  JUNE   1 1th. 


May  to  October 
1960 


INFORMATION   BULiniN 

GROWERS   HARVESTING   COMMITTIE 

P.   O.   BOX   745 
MODESTO,   CALIFORNIA 


STRAWBERRIES  are  running  at  50c  per  crate 
and  fruit  is  generally  good. 

PEACH  THINNING  is  running  35c  to  $1.25  per 
tree  depending  on  size  and  yield  with  a  better 
Ihan  average  set. 

Apply  at  all   Farm  Labor  Offices  in 
this  Tri-County  Area 


Growers   Harvesting   Committee 

P.   O.    Box   745 
Modesto,  California 
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INFORMATION   BULLETIN 

GROWERS  HARVESTING   COMMinEE 

P.   O.   BOX  745 

MODESTO,   CALIFORNIA 


Supplemental   Bulletin 

1960  PEACH  HARVEST 

Merced   -   Stanislaus   -   San   Joaquin 
Counties 

JULY   25   -   SEPTEMBER  3 

PEACH  HARVESTING  in  the  Tri-County  Area  commences 
about  mid-July  and  continues  through  mid-September. 
Approximately  17,500  worlcers  will  be  needed  to  harvest 
nearly  one-half  million  .ions  of  cling  and  freestone 
peaches.  More  than  one-half  of  the  crop  is  found  in 
Stanislaus  County,  with  the  remainder  in  San  Joaquin 
and  Merced  counties.  The  crop  is  expected  to  provide 
ideal  picking  conditions  this  year. 

THE  PAY  IS  EXCEllENT  with  initial  prevailing  piece- 
rate  wages  starting  at  1 5c  per  40  lb.  box  of  cannery 
accepted  grade.  Past  experience  indicates  very  high 
daily  earnings  by  good  workers  in  this  crop.  Substantial 
employment  is  available  for  related  activities  such  as 
truck  loading  and  unloading,  checking,  and  other  similar 
work  on  an  hourly  basis.  Work  also  is  available  for  both 
men   and  women   In  the   canneries. 

MODESTO,  MERCED,   AND   STOCKTON  are  the  central 

communities  in  the  Tri-County  Area.  All  are  located  on 
U.  S.  Highway  99.  Even  though  these  are  good  sized 
cities,  housing  facilities  do  get  crowded  at  peak  time. 
The  bulletin,  "Employment  Opportunities  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Counties,"  published  by  the  Growers 
Harvesting  Comminee,  provides  additional  information 
about  the  Area.  They  are  available  at  your  local  slate 
employment  office. 

After  arriving  in  the  Tri-County  Area,  apply  at  the 
following  Farm  Labor  Offices  for  more  information  and 
job  referrals. 


STOCKTON 
4631  E.  Fremont 


MODESTO 
712    H    Street 


MERCED 
1340  W.  IBlh  St. 
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FIGURE   83 

Typical  Farm  Employers'  Advertisements  for  Seasonal  Labor 


Appeal  Democrat 
Marysville 


WANTED 

Asparagus  Cutter 

IN  SUTTER  COUNTY 

Sugar   Beet  Thinners 

IN  COLUSA  COUNTY 

BY  THE 

I  Northern  Calif. 

^  Growers  Assn. 

\  Report  to  the 

t  FARM  LABOR  OFFICE 

■  516  4th  Street,  Mao'sville,  Calif. 


March  23.  24,  25,  1960 


Colusa  Son  Herald 


r 


> 


i  1 


WANTED 
SUGAR    BEET    THINNERS 

1  In    Colusa    County 

By    The 

NORTHERN   CALIFORNIA 

GROWERS     ASSOCIATION 

Report   To  The 

FARM    LABOR   OFFICE 

516   4th    Street 

Marysville,    California 

(M23-25) 


March  23-24,  1960 


Appeal  Democrat 
Marysville 


Wanted 

Peach 

Thinners 

By  The 

CALIFORNIA 
PACKING  CORP. 

YUBA  CITY  & 
WHEATLAND  RANCHES 

APPLY  AT 

FARM  LABOR  OFFICE 

.SIS  4th   St.  MarysvUl* 

April  28,  29,30,  1960 


The  BaltersfieW  Co/rfornran 


FARMWORKERS 

I  SIERKA    VISTA    RANCH 

I  NBAS    DELANO 

■■  Dt   GIORGIO    FARMS 

'  NEAR  ARVm 

-Men  ana  women  needed  inimedi- 
I  ately  for  picking  up  potatoes  at 
Sierra  Viata.  Prevailins  piece  rales 
paia.  Grapes  —  girflle.  thin, 
straighten  bunches,  both  ranches. 
SI  00  per  hour.  Plums — hai-vest  Dl 
Giorelo  location  only.  $1.00  per 
hour.  Contact  your  nearest  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Placement  office. 
Kurthcrn  Califoniia  Grower." 

Association^       _         ..— 

June  1,  1960 


The  Star-News 

lelp  Wanted  -  Men  15  Help  Wanted  -  Men 

V/ANTED 

Farm  Workers 

Harvest  vegetables.   Other  agricultural  jobs. 

Contact 

CALIFORNIA  DEPT,  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
761  Columbia  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY  FARMERS,  Inc. 

August  14,  1960 


15 


active  steps— either  directly  or  indirectly— to  acquire 

workers  is  extremely  passive. ' '  ^^ 

The   results   of   a   1959   study   by   the    California 

Migrant    Ministry,    primarily    in    the    San    Joaquin 

Valley,  showed: 

"Of  228  workers,  only  55  make  work  arrange- 
ments in  advance  through  a  farmer ;  29  through  Em- 


>  Fuller  Varden,  et  al.  Domestic  and  Imported  Workers  in  the 
Harvest  Labor  Market,  Santa  Clara  County,  California,  195/,, 
op.  cit.,  p.  28. 


ployment  Service ;  8  through  a  recruiter ;  56  through 
a  contractor;  and  63  just  go  looking  for  jobs  (17 
other  means)."  (Still,  op.  cit.,  p.  93,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 

Although  these  data  indicate  about  24  per  cent  of 
seasonal  workers  obtain  employment  "through  a 
farmer,"  this  response  includes  personal  solicitations 
by  the  workers  themselves  and* does  not  represent  en- 
tirely responses  resulting  from  grower  recruitment 
efforts. 
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As  previously  shown  (pajje  144),  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  has  been  a  tenuous,  if  not  ineffectual, 
source  of  seasonal  labor  in  spite  of  growing  depend- 
ence on  it  by  farm  employers.  And,  as  is  emphasized 
later  in  this  chapter  (page  177),  the  price  paid  by 
both  farmer  and  farm  worker  for  the  recruiting  abil- 
ity of  the  farm  labor  contractor  has  been  both  fiscally 
and  morally  excessive.  In  spite  of  these  inadequacies 
in  the  major  recruiting  agents  of  seasonal  domestic 
farm  labor,  and  although  the  farmers  have  complained 
of,  and  at  times  suffered  from,  seasonal  labor  short- 
ages, the  farmers  themselves  have  done  little  to  imple- 
ment aggressive  recruitment  activities  or,  as  previ- 
ously emphasized,  to  improve  their  utilization  of  the 
domestic  labor  that  has  been  available.  These  obvious 
steps  must  be  taken  before  any  significant  alleviation 
of  California's  farm  labor  problems  can  be  expected. 

LABOR  COMPETITION  BETWEEN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

California  agriculture's  economic  disadvantage  in 
competing  effectively  against  the  pressures  generated 
by  this  State 's  urban  and  industrial  development  for 
land,  water,  and  labor  has  been  alluded  to  already 
(page  31).  And  because  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  seasonal  domestic  farm  labor  force  in  California 
has  seasonal  employment  in  other  industries,  farmers 
face  heavy  competition  specifically  for  their  seasonal 

labor. 

It  has  been  an  old  American  custom  in  both  industry 
and  in  agriculture  to  depend  upon  "the  most  recent 
immigrants  to  do  the  heaviest  and  dirtiest  work.  ..."*" 
During  the  late  1920 's  the  unrestricted  sources 
of  unskilled  off-shore  labor  for  agriculture  and  other 
industries  dried  up  as  a  result  of  a  succession  of  steps 
taken  by  Congress.  Consequently,  manufacturing  and 
fabricating  industries  turned  toward  a  more  efficient 
use  of  their  labor  force.  California's  agricultural  em- 
ployers, however,  found  a  domestic  source  of  labor 
to  'replace  those  now  excluded— the  "Okies"  and 
"Arkies" — and  little  concern  was  given  to  the  desira- 
bility of  competing  with  other  industries  for  labor  or 
of  adopting  laborsaving  devices  and  techniques. 

Agriculture,  therefore,  finds  itself  today,  in  com- 
parison with  other  industries,  possessing  antiquated 
techniques  of  labor-management  relations,  retarded  in 
the  development  of  employee  benefits,  often  slow  in 
adopting  labor-saving  devices,  and  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  successfully  adapt  its  marketing  efforts  and 
pattern  of  seasonal  labor  utilization  in  order  to  com- 
pete effectively  for  labor. 

"Agricultural  employers  are  not  successfully 
about  to  compete  with  non-agricultural  employers 
who  offer  better  ^erms  of  employment,  steadier 
work,  shorter  hours,  and  higher  wages."   (Zucker- 

M  Bernstein,  Irving,   The  Lean  Years,  Hougliton  and  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  1960,  p.  51. 


man,  John,  farmer  and  member.  Federal  Advisory 
Council  to  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  p.  63,  Nov. 
16,  1959.) 

California  agriculture  has  never  attempted  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  industries  for  seasonal 
labor,  relying,  instead,  upon  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants and  persons  precluded  from  industrial  em- 
ployment because  of  racial  prejudice.®^  Furthermore, 
it  iiad  been  the  practice  of  industrial  labor  during 
lieriods  of  urban  depression  and  unemployment  to 
seek  temporary  employment  on  the  farm.  As  recently 
as  1949  this  was  cited  as  another  of  the  major,  al- 
though sporadic,  sources  of  seasonal  farm  labor  in  the 
State.*-  In  the  last  decade,  however,  this  interplay  of 
labor  between  agriculture  and  industry  during  urban 
recessions  has  shrunk  significantly. 

"...  increasingly,  now,  the  level  of  (industrial) 
unemployment  has  less  relationship  to  the  level  of 
supply  for  farm  workers.  This  is  because  of  the 
stability  that  has  been  introduced  in  the  employer- 
employee  relationships  and  in  the  other  attributes 
of  labor  markets  in  other  industries.  .  .  .  Mainly 
what  I  am  referring  to  is  unemploj-ment  insurance, 
the  medical  and  hospital  benefits  that  are  in  con- 
tracts, some  of  which  are  extended  through  periods 
of  unemployment,  as  are  the  re-employment  rights 
...  the  pension  and  welfare  plans.   All  of  these 
things  tend  to  attach  the  industrial  workers  to  the 
labor  market  in  which  they  normally  function." 
(Fuller,  op.  cit.,  p.  141,  Nov.  17,  1959.) 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  reluctance  of  the 
industrially  unemployed  to  seek  seasonal  farm  em- 
ployment is  the  ever-widening  chasm  between  indus- 
trial wages  and  those  offered  by  farm  employers. 

"Senator  Rodda:  Going  back  to  the  previous 
question.  Dr.  Roche,  is  there  any  correlation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  unemployment  in  industry  and 
employment  in  agriculture  that  you  can  discover? 
"Dr.  Roche:  I  am  certain  that  there  is.  One  of 
the  evidences  that  led  us  to  be  certain  that  we  were 
right  in  thinking  that  there  had  been  a  slippage  in 
the  employment  picture  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
early  in  the  year  was  a  reporting  from  some  of  the 
desert  areas  that  they  had  had  more  domestic 
workers  looking  for  jobs  than  in  any  recent  years 
and  that  these  people  apparently  came  out  of  the 
metropolitan  areas.  But  I  think  that  you  can  exag- 
gerate the  likelihood  of  people  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  in  cities  immediately  going  out 
looking  for  farm  jobs.  They  are  likely  to  try  to  get 
other  urban  jobs  at  wage  scales  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  for  a  good  long  time  before  they  finally 
decide  to  go  look  for  farm  jobs.  Even  the  higher 
wage  rates  that  are  now  being  paid  (in  agriculture) 


s>  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-14. 
ss/birf.,  p.  15. 
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are  not  as  attractive  as  many  of  the  jobs  that  the 
people  have  recently  been  put  out  of  work  have 
had."  (P.  97,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

Fio-ure  84  shows  how  the  gulf  between  California's 
average  hourly  wages  in  agriculture  and  manufactur- 
ing has  grown  since  1950.  Also  indicated  is  the  stable 
relative  relationship  between  farm  hourly  wages  and 
tlie  consumer  price  index  as  compared  to  the  sharply 
advancing  position  of  manufacturing  wages  against 
the  consumer  price  index. 

Altliough  this  disparity  would  seem  to  offer  ample 
reason  for  the  farmers'  inability  to  lure  the  indus- 
trially unemployed  into  the  farm  labor  market,  there 
are  others : 

1.  Periods  of  unemployment  do  not  often  coincide 
with  the  peak  demands  for  seasonal  farm  labor. 

2.  Most  people  prefer  to  plant  their  roots  in  a  com- 
munity, become  home-owners,  raise  and  educate 
their  children  in  that  community  and  are  not 
willing  to  follow  migratory  farm  work. 

3.  The  highest  incidents  of  unemployment  occur 
among  men  65  years  of  age  and  older  and  youths 
under  25,  which  are  two  groups  who  do  not  par- 
ticularly desire  farm  work. 

4.  Most  areas  of  chronic  unemployment  are  distant 
fi'om  the  areas  of  major'  seasonal  farm  labor 
shortages  (Zuckerman,  ox).  cit.,  pp.  61-4,  Nov. 
16,  1959). 

Another  significant  area  of  disparity  between  sea- 
sonal farm  work  and  industrial  employment  is  the 
importance  of  fringe  benefits  in  the  latter.  Already 
emphasized  is  the  fact  that  approximately  one-third 
of  the  annual  income  of  a  woman  cannery  worker  is 
derived  from  unemployment  insurance — a  figure 
which  amounts  to  about  $.80  an  hour  from  U.  I.  added 
to  the  minimum  cannery  wage  of  $1.67  per  hour 
(Harris,  op.  cit.,  p.  117,  Jan.  15,  1960).  Extended 
coverage  and  increased  amounts  of  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  and  public  welfare  grants,  further- 
more, permit  many  unemployed  industrial  workers  to 
remain  in  the  urban  and  suburban  localities,  weather- 
ing extended  periods  of  joble.ssness,  without  having  to 
seek  immediate  employment  in  other  fields.  Finally, 
unemployment  insurance,  rights  of  seniority,  health, 
welfare,  and  pension  plans,  paid  vacations,  and  the 
other  forms  of  fringe  benefits  which  are  now  com- 
monly associated  with  urban  employment,  and  which, 
incidentally  amount  to  four  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
national  income  (Mehren,  op.  cit.,  p.  12,  Jan.  26, 
1960),  are  singularly  absent  from  seasonal  agricul- 
tural employment. 

In  summary,  although  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
California  farm  employers  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  widespread  and  immediate  success  against  other 
industries  for  their  seasonal  labor  because  of  the  fac- 
tors discussed  above,  this  should  be  agriculture's  ulti- 


mate goal.  In  the  interim,  several  remediating  factors 
can  and  should  be  employed  by  farmers,  individually 
and  in  concert  with  one  another,  to  ease  their  labor 
problems. 

1.  Recruiting  of  farm  workers  from  other  states. 
Because  of  the  higher  wages  paid  in  California 
and  greater  income  potential  due  to  a  more  di- 
versified agriculture,  positive  out-of-state  re- 
cruitment efforts  by  California  growers  seem  to 
hold  great  promise.  And  a  further  increase  in 
wage  rates  would  be  of  material  assistance. 

2.  Improving  utilization  of  the  seasonal  work  force 
already  available. 

3.  Increasing  the  productivity  of  available  workers 
by  both  increased  mechanization  and  improved 
utilization. 

4.  Seeking  out  under-utilized  local  sources  of  sup- 
plemental labor,  particularly  urban-  and  rural- 
dwelling  youth. 

It  is  doubtful,  given  even  immediate  and  maximum 
accomplishment  of  these  remedies,  that  all  need  for 
supplemental  seasonal  labor  from  foreign  sources  would 
be  at  once  eliminated.  Such  steps  would,  however,  if 
unencumbered  by  the  present  undue  reliance  upon 
foreign  labor  ultimately  free  California's  farmers 
from  the  need  for  such  labor  and  place  it  on  a  much 
more  equal  footing  to  compete  with  other  industries. 
Additional,  whole-hearted  implementation  of  these  im- 
provements would  in  itself,  tend  to  solve  many  of  the 
seasonal  laborer's  problems. 

LABOR  CONTRACTORS 

As  established  above,  reliance  upon  labor  contrac- 
tors by  California's  farm  employers  has  always  been 
heavy. 

"...  the  reliance  upon  the  labor  contractor  has 

been  very  extensive  for  many  years."  (Fuller,  op. 

cif.,  p.  138,  Nov.  17,  1959.) 

Today,  growers  use  contractors  extensively  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  and  in  some  areas  this  dependence 
is  growing. 

"Chairman  Cobej^:  .  .  .  What  proportion  of  the 
total  seasonal  workers  in  Stanislaus  County,  for 
example,  in  your  opinion  is  obtained  through  farm 
labor  contractors? 

' '  Mr.  Veneman :  .  .  .  I  wouldn  't  be  able  to  make 
an  accurate  statement.  I  would  say  probably  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  our  growers  use  contractors, 
peach  growers."  (P.  208,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 


"Use  of  contract  labor  (in  Fresno  County)  has 
increased  greatly.  .  .  .  Kanch  management  indicates 
a  preference  for  contract  labor  over  use  of  the  large 
scale  labor  camp."  (Brigham,  op.  cit.,  p.  517,  Jan. 
28,  1960.) 
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A  consequence  of  grower-dependence  on  the  labor 
contractor  is  a  concomitant  reliance  upon  the  con- 
tractor by  the  seasonal  farm  laborer. 

"Almost  all  of  the  'day-haul'  workers  and  most 
of  the  workers  living  in  family  groups  report  ob- 
taining work  through  contractors  as  the  dominant 
pattern."  (Iiid.,v-  517.) 

The  mutual  dependence  upon  the  labor  contract  sys- 
tem by  farm  employers  and  seasonal  farm  workers  is 
due  principally  to  the  system's  success  in  bringing 
farm  labor  demand  and  supph'  together.  ^^  Initially, 
the  contractor  served  to  bridge  the  language  barrier 
which  existed  between  growers  and  the  farm  labor 
force  (Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino,  Mexican,  etc.). 
This  particular  function  lessened  in  importance,  how- 
ever, during  the  late  1920 's  and  '30 's  as  increasing 
numbers  of  native  Americans  were  driven  into  the 
farm  labor  market  by  the  Great  Depression  and  the 
flow  of  off-shore  labor  was  drastically  curtailed  by  im- 
migration restrictions.  Nevertheless,  there  were  other 
important  services  contractors  rendered  in  the  eon- 
temporary  farm  labor  market  which  explains  the  con- 
tract system's  enduring  significance  in  California. 

In  summary,  the  widespread  preference  for  the  con- 
tract system  over  other  possible  labor  management  ar- 
rangements is  predicated  on  the  employers'  belief 
that  contractors  can  perform  tlie  recruitment,  trans- 
portation, supervision,  and  payroll  and  other  book- 
keeping functions :  (1)  better;  or  (2)  cheaper;  or  (3) 
free  the  farmer  from  such  duties.  ** 

No  one  knows  the  specific  services  currently  pro- 
vided for  farmers  by  labor  contractors  on  an  area- 
wide  or  statewide  basis.  The  most  recent  study  which 
reveals  these  tj^jes  of  data — in  fact,  the  only  compre- 
hensive, factual  study  made  of  farm  labor  contracting 
in  California — was  conducted  in  1947  by  Deputy  La- 
bor Commissioner  Alan  Bruce.  In  his  field  survey, 
Bruce  identified  five  basic  functions  the  contractor 
could  perform  for  his  employer  *®  and  the  frequency 
with  which  each  function  was,  in  fact,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  contractor.  These  data,  shown  as  Figure 
85,  indicate  the  complete  extent  of  the  contractors' 
responsibilities  in  recruiting,  daily  transportation, 
supervision  and  checking,  payment,  and  "Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance. 

Figure  86  indicates  the  combinations  in  which  the 
five  chief  contractor-services  are  provided.  A  majority 
of  all  contractors  interviewed — 56  per  cent — provided 
recruiting,  transportation,  supervision,  and  payment, 
and   generally,   if  licensed,   compensation   insurance 


83  Supra  note  77. 

"  Bruce,  Alan,  Farm  Labor  Contractors  in  California,  mimeo- 
graphed report  to  California  Labor  Commissioner,  Division 
of  Labor  Law  Enforcement,  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations, 1948,  p.  100. 

»  Bruce  points  out  that  the  person,  individual  or  corporate,  em- 
ploving  the  contractor  varies  widely  and  includes :  "the 
owner  of  the  land ;  a  leasee  or  tenant  who  works  the  land  ; 
a  land  company,  shipper,  packing  house,  cannery,  winery 
or  frozen  food  concern  which  either  grows  its  own  produce 
or  else  buys  it  in  the  field  before  harvesting."  Ibid.,  p.  4. 


(Groups  III  and  IV).  The  remaining  contractors — 
amounting  to  only  10  per  cent — provided  from  one  to 
four  of  the  services  in  varying  combinations. 

It  is  obvious  if  California's  farm  employers  depend 
to  any  significant  extent  on  the  contract  system  to 
meet  their  labor  demands,  seasonal  domestic  workers 

FIGURE   85 

Farm  Labor  Contractors'  Services  to  Producers 
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.SOURCE:  The  Bruce  Report,  p.  4  supra,  note  84. 
FIGURE  86 

Farm  Labor  Contractors'  Service  Patterns 
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•  The  fisures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  unlicensed  contractors  among 

those  not  paying  insurance  premiums. 
SOURCE:  The  Bruce  Report,  p.  5.  supra,  note  84. 
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will,  perforce,  utilize  contractors.  The  priuL-ipal  bene- 
fit of  the  contract  system  to  farm  laborers,  dependent 
to  some  extent  on  the  degree  of  producer-utilization 
of  labor  contractors,  is  the  extension  of  their  days-of- 
work  to  a  number  greater  than  that  which  could  be  ob- 
tained by  individual  solicitations.  Bruce  reported  that 
of  the  contractors  interviewed,  one-third  coutracted  in 
more  than  one  area,  more  than  one-half  handled  from 
two  to  five  crop  activities,  and  more  than  two-thirds 
contracted  with  two  or  more  producers,  ^e  Another 
contractor-performed  service  Avhieh  can  be  to  the 
workers'  advantage,  already  mentioned  with  reference 
to  Figure  85,  is  daily  transportation.  Although  it  is 
charged  for  in  many  cases,  such  transportation  is 
often  the  workers'  only  means  of  getting  to  and  from 
work.  Frequently  contractor-furnished  transportation 
is  far-ranging,  up  to  100  miles  one  way.  With  trans- 
portation provided,  the  worker  finds  it  more  possible 
to  settle  down  in  a  permanent  home  in  one  locality 
rather  than  migrating  from  one  labor  camp  to  an- 
other. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  commonplace  for  seasonal  farm 
workers  to  live  in  labor  camps  provided  by  either  the 
producers  or  contractors.  Bruce  found  this  to  be  the 
ease  with  the  workers  attached  to  90  of  the  total  166 
contractors  interviewed.  Eighty-five  of  these  contrac- 
tors assumed  some  camp  responsibilities  even  when 
the  camps  were  owned  by  the  producers.  In  24  in- 
stances the  contractor  provided  only  camp  manage- 
ment; in  26,  both  management  and  board  (usually 
at  a  cost  to  the  worker  of  $1.75  per  day  in  1947^'). 
Twelve  contractors  owned  the  camp  site  and  housing, 
and  paid  for  iitilities,  occasionally  in  return  for  rents 
which  ranged  in  1947  from  $0.50  to  $4  per  week;  in 
seven  instances,  additionally,  board  was  furnished.^* 

Bruce  found  contractor-run  commissaries  in  labor 
camps  and  the  fields  to  be  minimal.  Only  17  camps 
contained  commissaries,  and  20  contractors  provided 
their  crews  soft  drinks  or  beer,  and  sandwiches  in  the 
fields.  Prom  a  sampling  of  69  contractors,  only  13  gave 
their  workers  no  credit;  30  gave  advances,  but  only 
up  to  the  amount  earned  at  the  time;  and  26  made 
loans  without  regard  to  the  amount  earned.  ^" 

Although  Britce's  report  is  13  years  old  and 
many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  farm  labor  field 
in  California  (e.g.,  almost  complete  mechanization  of 
the  cotton  harvest,  elimination  of  the  "wetback",  in- 
creased use  of  contracted  foreign  farm  workers)  it  is 
assumed  by  most  persons  familar  with  the  current 
operation  of  the  contract  system  that  Bruce 's  findings 
are  still  generally  valid. 


»'Ibid.,  p.  106.  ,  ,       ^        , 

«=  Of  interest  is  the  tact  tliat  Bruce  found  the  cliarges  for  board, 
in  1947,  ranging-  from  "$1.25  to  $2.00  per  worlter  per  day, 
$1.75  occurring  most  often"  (p.  136).  The  $1.7;i  per  day 
figure  is  the  maximum  charge  13  years  later  for  board 
under  tlie  Mexican  National  program. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  134-5. 

^Ibid..  p.  137. 


For  almost  as  long  as  the  contract  system  has 
operated  in  the  agricultural  labor  market  in  Califor- 
nia, the  farm  labor  contractor  has  been  vilified.  Often 
this  has  been  done  with  cause.  Some  of  the  attacks  on 
contractors,  however,  can  be  classified  as  attempts  to 
divert  blame  for  lamentable  conditions  in  housing, 
transport  facilities,  etc.,  or,  because  of  his  political 
and  economic  impotency,  the  labor  contractor  is  sacri- 
ficed as  much  out  of  frustrations  engendered  by  the 
most  hopeless  task  of  rationalizing  the  farm  labor 
market  as  for  any  specific  reasons.  Organized  labor, 
also,  has  viewed  the  labor  contractor,  if  not  as  an 
absolute  "stooge"  of  the  grower,  at  least  as  an  implicit 
competitor  to  the  hiring  hall  concept  of  labor  supply. 
Altogether,  the  farm  labor  contractor  has  been  mis- 
trusted, at  best,  and  often  despised. 

Contemporary  criticism  of  the  contractor  system, 
perhaps,  reflects  a  new  resolve  by  farmers,  particularly, 
to  reassume  many  of  the  responsibilities  they  have 
historically  turned  over  to  contractors  in  this  State. 
A  resolution  on  farm  labor  problems  initially  adopted 
in  1959,  and  readopted  in  1960,  by  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  states : 

"Develop  better  understanding  of  responsibility 
to  workers.  Management  needs  to  have  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision,  efficiency,  paying, 
and  public  relations  aspects  instead  of  contractors. 
..."  (Heringer,  op.  cit.,  p.  112,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

This  philosophy  has  also  permeated  into  the  everyday 

operations  of  some  farmers. 

".  .  .  we  do  not  attempt  to  have  contractors 
handle  our  crews,  for  the  very  simple  reason,  as  I 
explained  in  the  statement,  that  if  we  are  going  to 
adopt  and  prosecute  a  good,  sound,  forward-look- 
ing personnel  policj^,  in  order  to  recruit,  keep  and 
continue  to  have  workers,  we  have  got  to  do  this 
ourselves."  (Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  466,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 

Whatever  the  causes  of  such  sentiments  (e.g.,  the  im- 
pending ' '  threat ' '  of  unionization  of  seasonal  workers, 
concern  over  the  "bad  press"  received  or  "poor 
public  image"  east  by  agricultural  employers),  this 
resolve  to  reduce  the  importance  of,  and  even  elimi- 
nate, the  contract  system  apparently  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  farmworkers  themselves. 

' '  The  use  of  labor  contractors  is  a  major  factor  in 
manj'  instances  of  exploiting  workers.  He  earns  his 
money  by  withholding  from  the  worker  or  charging 
for  services  which,  if  handled  directly  with  the 
farmer,  would  go  directly  to  the  worker."  (Es- 
parza,  Andrew,  agricultural  worker,  Santa  Clara 
County,  p.  21,  Dec.  15, 1960.) 


"Mr.  Oppmanu  :  Do  yon  think  that  if  the  workers 
were  hired  directly  by  the  farmers  rather  than  by 
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the  eontractors  that  they  would  be  treated  better, 
there  wouldn't  be  as  much  cheating?" 

"Mr.  Burgess:  I  believe  so."  (Burgess,  Leroy, 
agricultural  worker,  Kern  County,  p.  19,  Dec.  15, 
1960.) 

The  whole  agricultural  scene  swarms  with  rumors 
of  the  exploitation  of  workers  by  labor  contractors. 
Although  many  of  these  tales  are  impossible  to  con- 
firm, there  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  "hedging" 
and  some  actual  fraud  does  take  place. 

"Now,  there  have  been  a  number  of  abuses  that 
we  are  most  concerned  with  and  that  we  watch  most 
carefully  and  the  basic  one  is  the  nonpayment  of 
wages,  and  then  the  things  that  we  could  roughly 
call  cheating,  like  short  wage  or  overloading  of  con- 
tainers and  the  problem  of  farm  labor  contractors 
selling  liquor  to  their  workers  in  the  fields,  their 
overcharging  for  necessities  and  conveniences  in  the 
field  where  the  people  have  no  other  facilities  for 
buying  these  things,  overcharging  in  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  in  a  lesser  way,  because  the 
whole  procedure  isn't  as  prevalent,  holding  back  of 
social  security  payments  where  they  collect  such 
from  the  workers."  (Arywitz,  Sigmund,  Labor 
Commissioner,  State  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations, p.  267,  Nov.  17, 1959.) 


"...  I  have  worked  for  many  different  farm 
labor  contractors.  Some  of  them  have  used  me  as 
a  bus  driver,  and  sometimes  I  have  been  the  field 
foreman.  Usually,  we  did  not  get  get  along  too  well. 
They  wanted  me  to  cheat  the  workers.  They  pre- 
ferred having  me  do  the  cheating,  because  if  I  was 
caught,  they  could  fire  me  and  hire  someone  else  to 
do  the  same  thing.  They  would  pretend  they  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on.  ...  In  the  potato  work  the 
contractor  does  the  hiring  and  firing.  He  has  to  put 
the  squeeze  on  the  workers  because  the  farmers  are 
putting  the  squeeze  on  him.  ...  I'd  guess  that  many 
contractors  cheat  the  people  out  of  from  800  to  900 
pounds  of  cotton  a  day.  This  amounts  to  about  $60. 
I  have  known  it  to  run  as  high  as  $80."  (Burgess, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  14-16,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  concerns  the 
labor  contractor's  handling  of  the  employee's  tax  for 
Old     Age,     Survivors,     and     Disability     Insurance 
(OASDI),  commonly  referred  to  as  "social  security." 
' '  Contractors  and  laborers  report  that  few  labor- 
ers are  covered  by  social  security  benefits  through 
failure  of  the  contractor  to  send  in  the  payroll  tax. " 
(Brigham,  op.  cit.,  p.  517,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"We  get  paid  in  cash  by  a  contractor  who  takes 
out  social  security,  which  I  question  as  to  whether  it 
ever  is  paid  over  to  the  government."  (Montoa,  Jose 


A.,  agricultural  worker,  Kern  County,  p.  50-1,  Jan. 
28, 1960.) 

"...  something  should  be  done  about  the  con- 
tractors. A  lot  of  them  cheat  the  worker.  One  thing 
they  do  is  to  cheat  you  out  of  social  security.  Some 
contractors  don't  report  your  earnings.  Some  will 
pay  the  wage  all  right  but  won't  take  your  social 
security  money  out.  Some  take  your  money  for 
social  security  and  keep  it."  (Bennett,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
24-5,  Dec.  15, 1960.) 

Chapter  3  of  Part  6,  Division  2  of  the  California 
Labor  Code,  Sees.  1682-1699,  relates  specifically  to 
farm  labor  contractors  and  delegates  to  the  State 
Labor  Commissioner  such  administrative  and  enforce- 
ment authority  as  specified  (see  Appendix  H,  Exhibit 
3,  page  320,  for  the  complete  code  provisions).  In 
brief,  Chapter  3  covers  the  definition  of  a  farm  labor 
contractor ;  licensing,  including  refusal  to  issue,  revo- 
cations, and  renewals ;  surety  bond  requirements  in  a 
penal  sum  of  $1,000  ;  prohibited  acts ;  display  of  name 
on  vehicles  used,  mandatory  chautfeur's  license;  regis- 
tration of  vehicles  and  liability  insurance ;  and  "Work- 
men's  Compensation  Insurance  coverage. 

The  two  strongest  control  factors  possessed  by  the 
Labor  Commissioner  in  enforcing  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Labor  Code  and  controlling  abuses  in  the 
contract  system  are  the  requirements  that  a  labor  con- 
tractor obtain  a  license  to  contract  from,  and  post  a 
surety  bond  of  a  minimal  penal  sum  of  $1,000  with, 
the  Division  of  Labor  Law  Enforcement.  As  a  license 
cannot  be  issued  without  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  bonding  requirement,  would-be  contractors  who 
are  denied  bonds  are  strongly  tempted  to  enter  the 
contracting  business  without  meeting  specifications. 
"This  man  is  denied  a  bond  and  therefore  he  is 
denied  a  license  or  sometimes  he  has  the  bond  and 
without  notice  the  surety  company  rejects  his  bond. 
They  tell  us  and  we  revoke  the  license.  This  man  is 
an  agricultural  worker.  He  is  a  little  more  aggres- 
sive. He  has  some  experience  in  handling  people. 
This  is  the  way  he  makes  his  living.  He  is  going  to 
go  out  and  work  without  a  license  until  we  catch 
him  and  .  .  .  the  problem  of  catching  him  is  a  seri- 
ous one  and  he  will  operate  until  we  catch  him. 
Then  we  stop  him  and  then  there  is  somebody  else 
operating.  It  is  a  constant  circle."    (Arywitz,  oj}. 
cit.,  pp.  270-1,  Nov.  17,  1959.) 

Would-be  contractors,  who  are  not  generally  con- 
sidered good  risks  by  bonding  companies,  often  ex- 
perience a  great  deal  of  diflQculty  in  obtaining  surety 
bonds  and  frequently  are  required  to  post  collateral 
far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  bond.  Repeatedly, 
the  lack  of  such  collateral  precludes  acquisition  of  the 
bond  and  the  license. 

Another  problem  related  to  the  surety  bond  require- 
ment is  its  inadequate  amount  in  relation  to  many 
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contractors'  payrolls.  The  chief  fuuction  of  the  bond 
is  to  insure  paj-raent  of  earned  wages  to  workers  in 
those  none  too  infrequent  instances  where  a  contrac- 
tor "skips"  with  the  payroll.  Data  collected  by  Bruce 
in  1947  in  relation  to  90  contractors '  highest  payrolls 
(the  time  when  the  greatest  temptation  to  abscond  oc- 
curs) led  him  to  state  that:  "The  payrolls  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  contractors  exceed  $1,000  per  week."''* 
The  median  of  the  contractors '  payrolls  examined  was, 
in  fact,  in  the  $2,001  to  $3,000  range.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  since  1947  the  $1,000  bonding  requirement 
has  been  totally  inadequate  in  approximating  the  size 
of  a  typical  contractor 's  payroll. 

However,  increasing  the  amount  of  the  bond  would 
surely  compound  the  difficulty  of  many  contractors 
and  would-be  contractors  in  securing  the  bond  with 
the  very  probable  result  of  increasing  the  number  of 
unbonded  and  unlicensed  contractors.  Unfortunately 
the  Division  of  Labor  Law  Enforcement  has  not  es- 
tablished means  of  keeping  a  statistical  breakdown  of 
types  of  farm  labor  contractor  violations  so  the  pre- 
cise number  of  contractors  who  fail  to  meet  their  pay- 
roll obligations  is  not  known.  It  is  generally  thought, 
nevertheless,  that  instances  of  this  type  of  violation 
make  up  but  a  small  part  of  the  Labor  Code  violations 
which  contractors  commit.  In  order  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther deterrent  to  securing  the  surety  bond  and  becom- 
ing licensed,  it  seems  that  the  $1,000  figure  should 
remain  unchanged. 

Licensing  is  a  second  major  factor  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  California's  statutes  reg- 
ulating farm  labor  contractors. 

".  .  .  we  find  that  the  liceasing  itself  is  a  big 
stick  in  the  control  of  contractors  because  those 
who  have  the  license  don 't  want  to  lose  it  and  those 
who  don't  have  it  don't  want  to  attract  our  atten- 
tion and  so  there  is  a  pretty  strong  control  there. ' ' 
{Ibid.,  p.  267.) 

Although  nearly  1,200  contractors  were  licensed  in 
1960  (see  Figure  87),  it  is  estimated  that  almost  the 
same  number  of  people  were  functioning  as  contrac- 
tors without  being  licensed  {Ibid.,  p.  270).  The  great- 
est danger  inherent  in  non-licensed  contractors  is,  as 
Bruce  pointed  out,  their  reluctance  to  pay  Workmen 's 
Compensation  Insurance  premiums.  While  83  per  cent 
of  the  licensed  contractors  had  fulfilled  this  require- 
ment, only  22  per  cent  of  the  unlicensed  contractors 
had  obtained  compensation  insurance  to  cover  on- 
the-job  injuries  their  workers  sustained.  *^  Because  of 
the  high  accident  experience  in  agriculture  (see  Part 
II  on  Agricultural  Safety),  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  protection  afforded  by  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  be  uniformally  extended  to 
farm  workers  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  ^^  Like- 

M/ftid.,  p.  105. 

njbid.,  pp.  141-2. 

»2  Since    1959,    Sec.    3352    of   the   California   Labor   Code  requires 

that   all   agricultural   employees   be   covered   by  VVorkmen's 

Compensation. 


wise,  unlicensed  contractors  probably  do  not  obtain 
surety  bonds,  or  public  liability  insurance  when  they 
transport  workers,  nor  make  proper  payments  for 
OASDI  in  behalf  of  their  employees.  In  all  of  these 
instances  it  is  the  farm  laborers  who  are  jeopardized. 
Under  existing  law,  there  is  no  clear,  uniform  lia- 
bility of  a  producer  who  hires  an  unlicensed  farm  la- 
bor contractor  (see  Appendix  H,  Exhibit  4,  page  322). 
If  the  producer 's  responsibilities  for  wages  earned  but 
not  paid,  Workmen's  Compensation,  liability  insur- 
ance, and  OASDI  were  clearly  defined  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  he  hired  an  unlicensed  contractor, 
probably  fewer  unlicensed  contractors  would  be  able 
to  operate. 

"One  thing  that  we  might  do  .  .  .  (is)  clearly 
tie  down  the  responsibility  of  the  grower  who  uses 
a  non-licensed  contractor.  This  may  stop  that  hole 
in  the  sack  at  least  so  we  have  fewer  unlicensed 
contractors  working."  {Ibid.,  p.  269.) 

As  Bruce  points  out,  one  of  the  reasons  why  many 
producers  either  hire  unlicensed  contractors  or  do  not 
carefully  establish  whether  a  contractor  is  licensed, 
are  the  facts  that  (1)  a  license  is  no  real  indication  of 
a  contractor's  reliability — it  does  not  bind  a  contrac- 
tor to  fulfill  his  contracts,  and  (2)  a  license  is  no 
measure  of  a  contractor's  competence  or  experience.^* 
Similar  criticisms  have  been  raised  recently  in  refer- 
ence to  proposals  that  leaders  of  out-of-state  farm 
labor  crews  be  registered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  »■* 

"It  has  often  been  proposed  that  crew  leaders  be 
'registered'  as  though  such  registration  would  in 
some  way  make  them  more  responsible.  Registra- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  negative  approach  estab- 
lishing minimum  standards  which  the  crew  leader 
cannot  help  but  feel  are  to  be  circumvented  when- 
ever possible.  I  would  prefer  that  we  find  some  way 
for  crew  leaders  to  be  'certified'  and  that  such  cer- 
tification be  earned  on  the  basis  of  work  performed 
and  demonstrated  knowledge  of  the  transportation 
regulations,  child  labor  laws,  and  the  geographical 
area  and  crop  characteristics  of  the  work  for  which 
they  provide  workers.  This  certification  could,  in 
effect,  contain  endorsements  or  recommendations  by 
employers.  In  any  event,  the  certification  should  be 
something  to  be  desired,  an  incentive  for  crew 
leaders  to  do  a  better  job."  (Grunehagen,  op.  cit., 
p.  314,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 

This  critique,  although  specifically  pointed  to  proposed 
Federal  registration  of  farm  labor  contractors,  seems 


"Ibid.,  pp.  142-3. 

"See  S.  112G,  S7th  Congress,  First  Session.  This  bill,  introduced 
by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  does  provide 
that  a  certificate  of  registration  may  be  refused  or  revoked 
if  the  contractor  (or  crew  leader)  fails  to  comply  with 
working  arrangement  made  with  his  workers  or  fails  to 
perform  agreements  entered  into  with  farm  operators.  It 
does  not,  however,  attempt  to  measure  a  contractor's  ex- 
perience or  ability. 
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entirely  relevant  as  well  to  this  State's  program  of 
contractor  licensing. 

Another  of  the  major  deterrents  to  adequate  pro- 
tection of  workers  employed  by  farm  labor  contrac- 
tors, licensed  or  unlicensed,  is  the  serious  deficiency 
of  enforcement  staff  available  to  the  Division  of  Labor 
Law  Enforcement. 

"We  are  not  adequately  staffed  to  do  the  kind  of 

job  we  would  like  to  do  and  should  do."  (Arywitz, 

op.  cit.,  p.  267,  Nov.  17,  1959.) 

Seven  of  the  division's  18  district  offices  are  in  semi- 
agricultural  or  rural  areas.  In  these  offices  all  of  the 
staff  engages  in  contractor  activities  from  time  to  time 
along  with  all  other  aspects  of  general  enforcement 
of  the  Labor  Code.  Total  staff  in  these  seven  offices,  as 
of  January  1961,  numbered  16  deputies  and  nine  in- 
vestigators. Statewide,  however,  only  one  deputy  and 
four  investigators  are  farm  labor  contractor  specialists 
who  devote  their  time  and  effort  almost  exclusively  to 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  statutes 
regulating  the  contract  system.  This  is  clearly  insuffi- 
cient in  view  of  the  numbers  of  contractors  and  farm 
workers,  and  the  violation-prone  nature  of  the  con- 
tract system. 

It  is  alleged  that  farm  labor  contractors  and  other 
farm  labor  market  "middle-men"  (e.g.,  farm  labor 
associations)  divert  from  the  w6rkers  from  a  third  to 
one-half  the  farmers'  costs  for  seasonal  labor  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Penetration  below  the  surface  of  what  growers 
call  their  'labor  costs'  reveals  that  in  many  eases 
little  more  than  half  of  these  costs  actually  goes  to 
laborers.  The  remainder  is  spent  for  the  services  of 
such  intermediaries  as  braeero  users'  associations 
and  labor  contractors.  If  growers  were  genuinely 
concerned  about  'labor  costs'  they  would  join  with 
us  in  stabilizing  the  farm  labor  market  and  elim- 
inating parasitic  intermediaries.  They  would  find 
they  were  able  to  increase  farm  wages  by  approxi- 
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mately  one-third  without  any  necessary  increase  in 
farm  prices."  (Krainock,  op.  cit.,  p.  98,  Nov.  16, 
1959.) 

The  committee  made  no  intensive  study  to  substanti- 
ate this  claim ;  it  did,  however,  receive  some  testimony 
from  individual  farmers  as  to  what  they  paid  their 
contractors. 

One  peach  grower  said  that  while  peach  pickers 
were  receiving  18^  to  20^  a  box,  the  contractor,  who 
incidentally  furnished  free  transportation,  kept  7^  to 
5f — 20-28  per  cent  of  the  grower's  labor  cost  (Veue- 
man,  op.  cit.,  p.  172,  Nov.  16,  1959).  A  tomato  grower 
testified  that  hiring  a  contractor  cost  12.5^  per  man 
hour.  This  fee  represents  12.2  per  cent  of  his  costs 
(Bergon,  op.  cit.,  p.  334,  Jan.  28,  1960).  "Worker  wage 
rates  and  contractor  commission  data  collected  by 
Bruce  were  not  tabulated  to  make  similar  comparisons. 
However,  he  does  state: 

"Yet  by  and  large,  due  to  the  return  demanded 

by  contractors,  costs  are  greater  when  they  are  used 

than  when  they  are  not. ' '  ®^ 

It  seems  apparent,  therefore,  that  although  grower- 
costs  are  substantially  higher  when  labor  contractors 
are  employed,  this  increased  cost  seldom  reaches  a 
one-fourth  to  one-third  range.  Equally  apparent  are 
the  few  services  performed  by  labor  contractors  that 
could  not  be  rendered  by  farm  labor  associations. 

' '  Chairman  Cobey :  Mr.  Hayes,  I  'm  wondering  do 

we  have  to  have  the  farm  contractor  or  middle-man 

in  the  recruitment  and  management  of  the  farm 

labor  ? 

"Mr.  Hayes:  No,  sir. 

' '  Chairman  Cobey :  Would  it  be  possible  for  such 

an  association  as  the  one  you  manage  to  handle  this 

recruitment  and  management? 

"Mr.    Hayes:   Yes,   sir."    (Pp.    146-7,   Dec.   15, 

1960.) 
Farm  labor  associations,  or  labor  co-operatives,  oper- 
ate on  a  nonprofit  basis  and  consequently  should  be 
able  to  substantially  reduce  the  percentage  of  the 
farmer's  labor  costs  which  now  are  diverted  from  the 
worker  and  go  to  the  contractor  for  recruiting,  trans- 
porting, supervising,  paying,  and  keeping  the  records 
of  domestic  seasonal  labor.  Additionally,  labor  associ- 
ations are  normally  administered  by  a  competent,  pro- 
fessional, and  respected  staff,  an  important  factor  in 
minimizing  the  current  abuses  suffered  by  many  work- 
ers at  the  hands  of  labor  contractors.  Finally,  over  the 
past  decade  farm  labor  associations  have  proven  their 
ability  in  efficiently  and  effectively  handling  high 
priced  Mexican  National  seasonal  labor.  In  all  but  a 
few  instances  they  have  proven  foreign  seasonal  labor 
can  be  managed  in  a  co-operative  effort  by  growers  to 
the  benefit  of  both  farm  employer  and  employee.  It 
would  appear  timely,  therefore,  for  the  users  of  sea- 


SOURCE:  Division  of  Labor  Law  Enforcement,  California  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations. 


»3  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  p.  100. 
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sonal  farm  labor  in  California,  if  indeed  they  ever 
intend  to  remedy  these  long  existing  problems,  to  di- 
rect the  attention  and  efforts  of  their  labor  associations 
in  this  direction. 

MECHANIZATION 

Mcehanizatiou  has  been  alluded  to  at  times  as 
though  it  were  a  panacea  for  California's  seasonal 
farm  labor  problems.  This  is  hardly  the  case.  The 
substitution  of  mechanical  energy  for  human  labor 
on  the  farm  holds  forth  great  promise  in  alleviating 
the  problems  of  both  the  grower — the  obtaining  of  an 
adequate  number  of  sufficiently  skilled  laborers  to  do 
the  necessary  seasonal  farm  work — and  the  seasonal 
farm  worker — that  of  obtaining  enough  work  at  a 
high  enough  wage  rate  to  earn  a  year-round  living.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  currently  several  inherent 
problems  which  dim  the  prospect  of  either  an  im- 
mediate or  a  complete  remedy  by  this  single  means. 

Current  farm  mechanization  in  California  can  be 
described  in  three  general  categories.  Some  crops  are 
well  mechanized,  being  almost  completely  planted, 
cared  for,  and  harvested  with  machines.  This  group 
includes  the  small  grains,  wheat,  barley,  rice,  oats; 
forage  seed  crops,  alfalfa  and  clover  seed;  and  hay, 
sorghum,  corn,  and  edible  diy  beans.  A  second  group 
of  crops  is  semi-mechanized  in  that  some  operations 
are  performed  by  hand  labor  and  others  are  accomp- 
lished mechanicall}'.  Also  in  instances  where  equip- 
ment is  relatively  new  an  appreciable  amount  of  hand 
labor  is  still  being  used.  These  crops  include  sugar 
beets,  potatoes,  tree  nuts,  and  cotton.  Unmechanized 
crops,  such  as  tree  fruits,  tomatoes,  most  vegetables, 
grapes,  and  strawberries,  are  dependent  upon  per- 
formance of  production  and  harvesting  operation 
done  almost  exclusively  by  hand.  Other  forms  of 
mechanization  used  in  a  variety  of  crops  are  bulk 
handling  once  crops  are  harvested,  mechanical  land- 
leveling  equipment,  trucks  for  hauling  crops  to  mar- 
kets or  processing  plants,  and  airplanes  for  planting 
and  pest  control  (Fridley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  131-2,  Nov.  16, 
1959). 

Although  many  of  the  technological  methods  cur- 
rently employed  on  California  farms  have  been  of 
recent  origin,  it  is  diificult  to  estimate  the  reduction 
of  labor  requirements  their  use  has  produced.  Part  B 
of  Figure  38,  page  51,  sets  out  estimated  reductions  in 
man-hours  of  labor  for  various  types  of  crops  resulting 
from  mechanization  diiring  the  period  from  1950  to 
1959.  A  total  decrease  of  40  per  cent  in  labor  inputs 
per  unit  of  fruits  is  estimated  to  have  occurred  result- 
ing from  decreases  of  50  per  cent  in  cultural  activities 
and  33  per  cent  in  harvesting  operations.  For  vege- 
tables, including  tomatoes  and  canning  asparagus,  a 
decrease  of  labor  requirements  of  33  per  cent  was  esti- 
mated to  have  taken  place  in  both  harvesting  and  pre- 
harvest  activities.  A  decrease  of  an  estimated  25  per 


cent  for  both  cultural  and  harvesting  functions  in  field 
crops  occurred  primarily  by  increased  mechanization 
of  cotton,  reducing  pre-harvest  hand  work  in  sugar 
beets  and  further  use  of  one-man  hay  balers  and  other 
technological  improvements  in  haying.  An  estimated 
10  per  cent  cut  in  livestock  labor  requirements  was  re- 
flected chiefly  in  bulk  handling  of  feeds  and  automatic 
feed  devices. 

Concomitant  with  the  trend  of  decreases  in  labor 
requirements  per  unit  of  farm  produce  resulting  from 
technological  and  mechanical  advancements  on  Cali- 
foi-nia  farms  in  the  last  decade,  are  trends  of  (1)  in- 
creased per  acre  production  and  (2)  increased  acre- 
age under  cultivation  (see  Figure  40,  page  57,  and 
Appendix  E,  Figures  1  through  8,  page  262,  ef  scq.). 
The  counteraction  of  these  three  trends  has  an- 
nulled, largely,  the  labor-saving  benefits  of  mechaniza- 
tion and,  since  1950,  the  total  demand  for  man-hours 
of  farm  labor  in  California  has  been  frozen  at  a  con- 
stant level  (see  Figure  21,  page  33).  Thus  contempor- 
ary farm  mechanization  in  California  to  date  has  not 
been  able  to  decrease  either  the  total  labor  or  seasonal 
labor  demands.  Technological  advances  in  cultural 
and  harvesting  operations  have  onlj^  been  successful 
recently  in  stabilizing  labor  demands  which  would 
otherwise  have  increased  as  a  result  of  increased  farm 
productivity. 

In  a  prognosis  of  the  impact  of  future  mechaniza- 
tion in  California,  Harold  Kogers,  Editor  of  the 
Western  Fruit  Grower,  emphasized  four  of  the  major 
attendant  problems : 

"  (1)  We  can  devise  a  machine  to  do  almost  any 
job;  the  problem  is  to  do  it  at  a  cost  that  can  be 
economically  justified.  (2)  In  most  instances,  major 
reductions  in  harvest  labor  cost  will  reciuire  adjust- 
ments in  other  related  operations,  and  possibly  even 
new  techniques.  (3)  So  far  as  we  are  dealing  with 
tree  and  vine  crops,  it  is  possible  that  the  least-cost 
method  can  be  achieved  only  by  radical  changes  in 
cultiiral  practices,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  tree  and 
the  type  of  trellis  for  grapes.  (4)  Because  the  op- 
portunity to  use  machinery  is  influenced  by  farm 
size,  mechanization  will  continue  to  put  pressure 
on  the  smaller  farms. ' '  ^^ 

The  single  most  important  criterion  regarding  farm 
mechanization  is  the  cost  of  substituting  machines  for 
men,  both  from  the  designer's  and  the  farmer's  points 
of  view.  The  farmer,  particularly,  may  consider  ancil- 
lary factors  {e.g.,  unsure  supply  of  labor,  impending 
unionization  of  farm  workers).  But  the  considera- 
tions which  bear  directly  upon  the  costs  of  mechaniza- 
tion are  those  which  ultimately  must  be  balanced 
satisfactorily.  Of  these  economic  factors — such  as  the 
restrictions  on  flexible  cropping  patterns  after  heavy 


"  Rogers,  Harold,  "Manpower,  Machines,  and  Management  Re- 
visions", speecli  presented  at  the  39th  Annual  Meeting. 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  Pacific  Coast 
Section.  March  30,  1961. 
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capital  investments  in  nonadaptable  machinery,  the 
costs  of  effecting  cultural  changes  necessary  for  mech- 
anization, increased  exposure  to  technological  obsoles- 
cence, possible  loss  of  quality  or  yield  per  acre  with 
machine  harvested  crops — the  most  significant  is  the 
cost  of  hand  labor.  A  continuing  increase  in  farm 
labor  wage  rates  would  serve  as  an  added  incentive 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  farm  workers  through 
the  use  of  machines.  Conversely,  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  "cheap  hand  labor  will  prolong  the  realiza- 
tion of  full  farm  mechanization"  (Brigham,  op.  cit., 
p.  516,  Jan.  28,  1960). 

The  second  point  emphasized  by  Rogers  is  that  the 
usual  result  of  a  major  reduction  of  immediate  labor 
cost  and  demand  by  the  mechanical  harvesting  of  any 
particular  crop  will  be  1)  an  actual  shifting  of  labor 
expenses  rather  than  a  clear-cut  savings,  and  2)  jeop- 
ardizing the  supply  of  seasonal  labor  required,  and 
depended  upon,  hy  other  commodities.  Examples  of 
shifting  labor  costs  resulting  from  harvest  mechaniza- 
tion would  be  the  increased  expense  for  sorting  when 
peaches  are  shaken  from  a  tree  rather  than  picked 
and  rising  processing  costs  due  to  increased  peak 
cannery  loads  when  all  fruit  is  harvested  from  a  tree 
at  once  rather  than  in  two  or  three  pickings. 
In  these  cases,  while  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
immediate  cost  of  and  labor  demanded  by  the  harvest 
is  apparent,  actually  costs  and  labor  demands  are  in- 
creased in  related  operations. 

Furthermore,  there  have  already  been  strong  indi- 
cations that  the  mechanization  of  the  harvest  of  one 
crop  may  hinder  rather  than  assist  the  farmers  in 
their  overall  seasonal  labor  problems.  The  development 
and   widespread   utilization   of   the   cotton   harvester 
in    the    Central    Valleys    of    California    interrupted 
violently  what  had  been  for  yeai'S  the  work  pattern 
of  many  of  the  most  reliable  migratory  farmworkers, 
both  intra-  and  interstate  migrants.  With  the  good 
earnings  and  period  of  employment  from  early  fall 
into  the  winter  deprived  them,  many  of  these  workers 
now  refuse  to  enter  our  State's  migratory  stream  or 
have  settled  down  and  taken  jobs  in  the  urban  areas. 
"Development    of    mechanical    harvesting    may 
break  the  continuity  of  employment  among  commod- 
ities and  areas  and  thus  adversely  affect  magni- 
tude and  continuity  of  labor  supply.  There  is  some 
possibility  that  it  may  be  necessary  simultaneously 
to  develop  such  harvesting  methods  in  many  crops. ' ' 
(Mehren,  vp.  cit.,  p.  62,  Feb.  17,  1961.) 

A  third  point  relative  to  the  potential  of  substitut- 
ing machines  for  hand  labor  on  California's  farms  is 
the  amount  of  time  usually  necessary,  even  under 
economic  conditions  favorable  to  mechanization,  to 
develop  and  produce  the  machines,  make  required 
changes  in  cultural  practices,  and,  often,  develop  new 
strains  of  plants.  Widespread  mechanical  harvesting 
of  cannery  tomatoes,  for  example,  is  currently  being 


deterred  by  the  lack  of  a  suitable  fruit.  It  is  estimated 
the  adaptation  of  a  tomato  that  will  withstand  mech- 
anical harvesting  will  cause  a  three-  to  five-year  de- 
lay (Jensen,  op.  cit.,  p.  265,  Dec.  16,  1960). 

Finally,  small  farmers,  often  seriously  limited  by 
the  amount  of  capital  at  their  disposal  and,  addition- 
ally, suffering  the  effects  of  the  price-cost  squeeze 
more  intensely,  will  find  themselves  under  even  greater 
economic  pressure  as  farm  mechanization  increases 
in  the  future.  The  demands  for  seasonal  labor  gen- 
erated by  these  smaller  farms — constituting  over  one- 
third  of  the  farms  in  the  State  as  measured  by  the 
value  of  crops  sold — are  substantial,  nearly  10  per  cent 
of  the  State's  total  (see  Figure  26,  page  38).  Thus 
the  development  of  machinery  to  replace  hand  labor 
will  be  of  modicum  benefit  to  the  labor  problems  of  a 
large  number  of  California  farmers,  particularly  if 
such  mechanization  is  in  itself  high  priced  and  ad- 
ditionally involves  expensive  cultural  changes.  More- 
over, since  the  mechanization  of  farm  harvesting  ac- 
tivities is  merely  the  substitution  of  machines  for  men 
and  not  the  elimination  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the 
work,  the  capital  expenditures  for  such  mechanization 
are  in  reality  much  greater  than  might  initially  be  in- 
dicated due  to  the  short  periods  of  use. 

The  past  and  future  impact  of  farm  mechanization 
has  also  brought,  and  promises  to  compound,  prob- 
lems to  the  seasonal  farm  worker.  The  first  of  these, 
already  mentioned  above,  is  the  loss  of  work  which 
provides  the  temporary  farm  employee  a  continuity 
of  employment.  The  mechanization  of  cotton  is  per- 
haps the  mo.st  vivid  example  of  this,  and  has  caused 
many  agricultural  workers  to  view  machines  with  a 
great  deal  of  skepticism. 

"I  want  to  talk  first  about  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. There's  the  machine.  The  machine  is 
pushing  men  out  of  work  too  fast.  We  in  Mendota 
(Fresno  County)  have  been  feeling  the  pressure  the 
last  seven  years.  The  machines  should  be  minimized. 
Couldn't  the  farmer  work  them  in  gradually — more 
each  year — instead  of  all  at  once?  Excepting  this 
year,  when  rain  did  a  miracle  and  kept  the  machines 
out  of  the  field  awhile,  the  machines  pick  most  of 
the  cotton."  (Bennett,  op.  cit.,  p.  23,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

This  problem  is  being  more  widely  recognized  by  farm 
leaders. 

"Mechanization  will  not  solve  all  worker  prob- 
lems; in  fact  unless  an  adequate  training  program 
is  carried  on  through  our  educational  facilities,  both 
public  and  private,  to  fit  some  of  our  displaced  farm 
workers  to  other  occupations,  they  may  have  even 
less  opportunity  to  earn  a  high  standard  of  living. 
This  is  true  of  the  hand  cotton  picker  today  who  has 
not  as  yet  found  a  way  of  accepting  the  'challenge 
of  change'.  .  ."  (Stanley,  John,  farmer  and  Pres- 
ident, Fresno  County  Farm  Bureau,  p.  245,  Jan. 
27,  1960.) 
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Although  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  provide 
needed  training  through  adult  education  courses  in 
public  schools  and  the  apprentice  programs  coordi- 
nated by  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Standards  in 
the  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  progress 
made  is  not  even  minimumly  adequate  to  meet  the 
current  level  of  mechanization — much  less  that  of  the 
future. 

"The  section  on  'Changing  Technology  in  Agri- 
culture and  Its  Human  Impact'  (of  the  Conference 
on  Families  Who  Follow  the  Crops)  made  no  spe- 
cific recommendations  but  merely  made  a  statement 
of  the  fact  .  .  .  that  the  outstanding  problems  are 
those  of  finding  adequate  alternate  employment  for 
those  who  will  not  be  able  to  work  in  agriculture  in 
the  future  and  of  providing  improved  education  and 
training  programs  for  rural  adults  and  youth  for 
both  farm  and  non-farm  jobs."  (Wyckoflf,  op.  cit., 
pp.  272-3,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 

Another  problem  facing  the  seasonal  farm  worker 
is  whether  he  will  benefit  from  his  increased  produc- 
tivity resulting  from  mechanization  and  his  increased 
skill  in  machinery  operation.  Scattered  information  on 
hourly  wage  rates  paid  for  mechanized  seasonal  farm 
activities  show  a  range  approximately  25  per  cent 
higher  than  the  hourly  rate  for  many  noumechanized 
farm  jobs  in  the  same  area.  These  data  are  so  frag- 
mentary, however,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  valid 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them.  Thus,  although, 
there  is  an  impression  that  seasonal  farm  workers 
have  benefitted  from  farm  mechanization,  there  is 
little  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  and,  furthermore, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  whatever  wage  increases 
workers  have  received  is  to  any  degree  proportionate 
with  their  greater  productivity  and  skill  (Roche,  op. 
dt.,  p.  83,  Dee.  15,  1960). 

The  problems  cited  above  with  reference  to  farm 
employees  can  have,  indirectly,  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  farm  employer.  The  employee's  loss  of  work  due 
to  the  mechanization  of  an  activity  in  one  crop  has 
driven  him  from  the  labor  market  and  created  or  in- 
creased labor  supply  problems  in  other  activities  or 
crops. 

"During  the  last  year,  we  have  seen  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  mechanical  topping  of  peach  trees.  For 
the  individual  grower,  this  appears  to  have  real  cost 
advantages.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  reduces  em- 
ployment in  a  traditional  winter  job,  it  may  also 
tend  to  shrink  the  supply  of  skilled  year-round 
workers. ' '  ^'^ 
The  lack  of  training  programs  and  facilities  for  farm 
workers  has  resulted  in  shortages  of  adequately  skilled 
employees  to  operate  the  employer's  machinery. 

"...  we  are  not  getting  the  skilled  labor  that  we 
need  to  run  the  machinery."  (Heriuger,  op.  cit., 
p.  118,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 

V  Ibid. 


Although  the  productivity  of  California's  agriculture 
has  increased  sharply  and  that  of  the  farm  worker 
somewhat,  tlie  farm  employee  has  not  received  greater 
benefits  from  this  increased  contribution  because  the 
farm  employer  has  been  generally  faced  with  prices 
which  fall  almost  as  fast  as  production  goes  up  (see 
Figures  24  and  25,  page  36). 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  although  mechanization  of 
seasonal  farm  activities  can  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  California's  farm  labor  problems,  it  falls  far 
short  of  being  a  complete  or  perfect  solution.  In  fact, 
if  mechanization  is  not  approached  from  a  point  of 
view  conscious  of  its  effects  upon  farm  workers  as  well 
as  farmers,  total  costs  as  weU  as  immediate  price,  and 
area  and  statewide  labor  market  considerations  as  weU 
as  labor  demands  in  a  single  crop  activity,  it  may  very 
well  create  as  many  new  problems  as  it  solves  old 
ones.  Handled  in  a  fashion  ever  aware  of  these  other 
considerations,  however,  and  in  combination  with  the 
other  factors  discussed  in  this  chapter,  increased  mech- 
anization on  the  farm  can  be  an  asset  to  California's 
farmers  and  farm  workers.  In  any  event  further  and 
more  rapid  mechanization  is  a  more  or  less  invokable 
environmental  factor  of  the  California  farm  labor 
picture. 

WOMEN  AND  YOUTH 
Although  the  agricultural  employment  of  children 
outside  of  school  hours  and  women  is  exempt  from 
control  by  the  Federal  government  (29  U.S.C.A.  203, 
207,  212,  213),  California  statutes  and  administrative 
regulations  do  govern  such  employment.  A  summary 
of  these  provisions  follow. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  YOUTH 

/.  School  AHendance. 

One  of  the  primary  restrictions  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  is  the  requirement  that,  with  certain 
limited  exceptions,  minors  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
16  years  must  attend  full-time  school  (Ed.  C.  12101). 
Furthermore,  minors  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 
years  who  have  not  graduated  from  high  school  or 
the  equivalent  thereof,  and  who  are  not  in  full-time 
school,  must,  unless  exempted  because  of  hardship,  at- 
tend part-time  classes  for  at  least  4  hours  a  week  if 
they  are  employed  regularly  (Ed.  C.  12551),  or  for 
at  least  3  hours  a  day  when  not  regularly  employed 
(Ed.  C.  12553).  Such  minors  may  not  be. employed  or 
permitted  to  work  unless  they  have  permits  to  work 
issued  by  the  proper  school  officials  (Ed.  C.  12304, 
12701;  Lab.  C.  1290),  except  in  certain  instances,  dis- 
cussed later,  in  which  a  work  permit  is  not  required. 

;;.  Permifs  fo  Work. 

A.  Full-Time  Permits.  A  permit  to  work  during 
school  hours  may  be  issued  to  a  minor  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  18  years  who  is  subject  to  compulsory 
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part-time  school  attendance  requirements  (Ed.  C. 
12651).  A  worli  permit  may  be  issued  to  a  minor  who 
is  16  or  17  years  of  age  and  who  is  regularly  en- 
rolled in  a  high  school  or  junior  college  work  experi- 
ence education  course  as  provided  in  Sections  8351 
to  8357,  inclusive,  of  the  Education  Code  (Ed.  C. 
12253).  A  permit  may  also  be  issued  to  a  15-year-old 
minor  who  has  completed  the  equivalent  of  a  seventh 
grade  education  (Ed.  C.  12252),  and  to  a  14  or  15- 
year-old  minor  who  has  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grade  and  whose  family  is  in  extreme  financial  need 
because  of  the  death,  disability,  or  desertion  of  the 
minor's  father  (Ed.  C.  12254).  No  permit  to  work 
during  school  hours  may  be  issued  to  a  14  or  15-year- 
old  minor  unless  it  is  shown  that  he  has  a  promise  of 
definite  employment  and  that  he  is  physically  fit  to 
undertake  the  work  specified  (Ed.  C.  12261),  and 
such  minors  must  attend  part-time  classes  for  at  least 
4  hours  a  week  (Ed.  C.  12266,  12251).  It  might  also 
be  mentioned  that  employers  employing  such  a  14  or 
15-year-old  minor  must  obtain  a  permit  to  employ 
from  the  proper  school  ofiScials  (Ed.  C.  12304). 

The  person  authorized  to  issue  permits  to  work  may 
issue  to  any  employer  a  permit  to  employ  any  minor 
who  has  been  granted  a  permit  to  work,  or  who  has 
been  assigned  to  a  vocational  course  in  a  place  of  em- 
ployment, or  to  a  work  experience  education  course 
as  provided  in  Sections  8351  to  8357,  inclusive,  of  the 
Education  Code  (Ed.  C.  12301, 12302,  12303). 

B.  Vacation  and  Part-Time  Work  Permits.  A  per- 
mit to  work  outside  of  school  hours  may  be  issued  to 
a  minor  over  14  years  of  age  (Ed.  C.  12259),  and  a 
permit  to  work  during  school  vacations  and  holidays 
(which  would  include  Saturdays  and  Sundays)  may 
be  issued  to  a  minor  over  12  and  under  16  years  of 
age  (Ed.  C.  12258). 

///.   Exceptions  fo  Work  Permit  Requirement. 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  requirement 
that  a  minor  under  18  years  of  age  must  either  have 
graduated  from  high  school  or  hold  a  work  permit  in 
order  to  work.  One  of  these  exceptions  is  that  a  minor 
is  not  required  to  hold  a  work  permit  for  agricultural 
or  domestic  labor  performed  outside  of  school  hours 
for  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  performed  upon  or 
in  connection  with  the  premises  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  parent  or  guardian  (Ed.  C.  12269; 
Lab.  C.  1394(b)). 

IV.  Hours  of  Employment. 

Turning  now  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  hours  of 
employment  of  minors: 

A.  Number  of  Hours.  Generally  speaking,  minors 
under  the  age  of  18  years  cannot  be  employed  for 
more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  nor  for  more  than 
48  hours  in  one  week  (Lab.  C.  1391),  and  time  re- 
quired to  be  spent  in  school  must  be  included  iu  the 


8-hour  day  limitation  (Ed.  C.  12266  and  12704). 
However,  this  restriction  on  the  number  of  hours 
which  minors  may  work  does  not  apply  to  minors  over 
16  years  of  age  employed  in  agricultural  or  domestic 
labor  (Lab.  C.  1394(a)  ;  Ed.  C.  12704). 

B.  Spread  of  Hours.  Another  restriction  is  that  mi- 
nors under  the  age  of  18  years  cannot  be  employed 
before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening  (Lab.  C.  1391). 

V.  Occupational  Restrictions. 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  on  the  employment 
of  minors  already  mentioned,  there  are  numerous  oc- 
cupational restrictions.  Generally  speaking,  the  re- 
strictions relate  to  occupations  which  would  be  detri- 
mental or  injurious  to  the  minor's  health,  safety,  or 
morals. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  occupational  restric- 
tions prescribed  by  law  which  relate  to  agricultural 
employment : 

1.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years  may  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  in  any  capacity  in: 

(a)  Adjusting  any  belt  to  any  machinery;  or 

(b)  Oiling,  wiping,  or  cleaning  machinery  or 
assisting  therein  (Lab.  C.  1292). 

2.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years  may  be  em- 
ploj'ed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any  capacity  in 
the  operation  of  the  following  machines: 

(a)  Circular  or  handsaws;  wood  shapers;  wood 
jointers ;  planers,  sandpaper  or  wood  polish- 
ing machinery,  wood  turning  or  boring  ma- 
chinery. 

(b)  Picker  machines  or  machines  used  in  pick- 
ing wool,  cotton,  hair,  or  other  material ; 
carding  machines;  leather-burnishing  ma- 
chines ;  laundry  machines. 

(c)  In  proximity  to  any  hazardous  or  unguarded 
belts,  machinery,  or  gearing  (Lab.  C.  1293). 

3.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years  may  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  in  any  capacity : 

(a)  In  occupations  causing  dust  in  injurious 
quantities. 

(b)  In  operating  any  automobile,  motor  car,  or 
truck. 

(c)  And,  as  a  general  restriction,  in  any  oc- 
cupation dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb,  or 
injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  of  such 
minor  (Lab.  C.  1294, 1308). 

Summarizing  the  statutory  restrictions  upon  the 
agricultural  employment  of  minors,  the  principal  re- 
strictions are  the  compulsory  education  laws;  the  re- 
quirement, in  general,  of  work  permits ;  the  restrictions 
on  number  of  hours  and  on  the  hours  of  the  day  in 
which  a  minor  16  years  of  age  or  younger  may  work ; 
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and  the  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  minors  in 
certain  hazardous  occupations. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  occupational  restric- 
tions which  bear  upon  farm  employment  of  youth,  the 
Division  of  Labor  Law  Enforcement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations  is  authorized  by  law, 
after  a  hearing,  to  determine  that  a  particular  occu- 
pation is  sufficiently  dangerous  or  injurious  to  minors 
under  16  years  of  age  to  justify  their  exclusion  there- 
from; and  upon  such  determination  no  such  minor 
may  be  employed  or  permitted  to  worli  in  such  occu- 
pation (Lab.  C.  1296).  Pursuant  to  this  authority,  the 
division  determined  and  declared  that  no  minors 
under  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  any  occupation  where  they  come  in  close 
proximity  to  moving  machinery  (8  CaL  Adm.  Code 
11701  ).»8 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  EMPLOYMENT 

OF  WOMEN  AND  YOUTH 

Regulations  recently  adopted  by  the  Industrial 
\\"elfare  Commission  (pursuant  to  Labor  C.  1177  ct 
seq.,)  jointly  govern  wages  and  working  conditions 
for  women  and  minors  in  agricultural  occupations  (8 
Cal.  Adm.  Code  11500).  This  order,  effective  August 
1961,  covers  all  minors  under  18  years  of  age  (except 
as  noted)  and  women  employed  in  the  State's  agri- 
culture and  requires  the  following: 

/.  hA'in'imum  Wage. 

Minors  under  16  years  of  age  and  handicapped 
workers  as  noted  below  are  exempt  from  this  provi- 
sion. 

A.  Hourly  Wage  Basis.  The  employee  shall  re- 
receive  not  less  than  $1.00  per  hour  for  each  hour 
worked. 

B.  Piece  Bate  or  Other  Basis.  No  minimum  wage 
as  such.  (See  "Reporting  Time  Pay"  below.) 

;;.  Reporting  Time  Pay. 

Minors  under  16  years  of  age  and  handicapped 
workers  as  noted  below  are  exempt  from  this  provi- 
sion. 

A.  Hourly  Wage  Basis.  Each  employee  who  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  work,  and  does,  and  is  furnished 
with  less  than  two  hours'  work,  shall  be  paid  for  at 
least  two  hours  at  the  employer 's  regular  rate  of  pay, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.00  per  hour. 

B.  Piece  Rate  or  Other  Basis.  Each  employee  who 
is  required  to  report  to  work,  and  does,  shaU  be  paid 
not  less  than  $4.00  regardless  of  the  length  of  time 
required  or  permitted  to  work. 

»9  Based  on  Opinion  #1437,  January  22,  19G0,  by  Legislative 
Counsel,  "Summary  ot  California  Child  Labor  Daws;  Em- 
ployment in  Agriculture". 


;/;.   Handicapped  Workers. 

A  permit  may  be  issued  by  the  commission  author- 
izing emploj'ment  of  a  woman  or  minor  whose  earning 
capacity  is  impaired  by  advanced  age,  physical  dis- 
ability, or  mental  deficiency,  at  less  than  the  minimum 
wage.  This  permit  is  granted  only  upon  joint  em- 
ployer-employee request. 

IV.  Equipment. 

The  employer  is  required  to  supply  all  equipment, 
uniforms,  and  protective  garments  or  devices;  cannot 
make  deductions  from  wages  for  any  shortages,  break- 
age, or  loss  unless  it  is  caused  by  a  dishonest  or  willful 
act  or  by  culpable  negligence;  and  may  require  a 
reasonable  deposit  as  security  for  the  return  of  items 
supplied  by  him. 

V.  Drinking  Wafer. 

Each  place  of  emplojonent  shall  be  provided  with 
potable  drinking  water  convenient  to  employees.  In- 
dividual paper  cups  shall  be  provided,  or  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  shall  be  installed  and  so  regulated 
that  a  jet  of  at  least  two  inches  shall  be  constantly 
available,  except  when  individual  water  containers  are 
available  to  employees. 

VI.  Toilef  and  Washing  Facilities. 

When  the  total  number  of  women  and  minor  em- 
ployees exceeds  five  and  the  period  of  work  in  a  given 
field  location  is  greater  than  two  hours,  each  place  of 
emploj-ment  shall  be  supplied  with  adequate  sanitary 
toilet  and  washing  facilities  reasonably  convenient  to 
the  employees. 

VII.  First  Aid. 

Adequate  and  sanitary  first  aid  supplies  shall  be 
provided  convenient  to  employees. 

VIII.  Lifting. 

Except  as  exempted  by  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Welfare,  no  female  employee  shall  be  required  to  lift 
or  carry  any  object  weighing  more  than  35  pounds. 
Furthermore,  no  female  employee  or  minor  male 
under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  requested  or  permitted 
to  carry  any  object  weighing  ten  pounds  or  more,  up 
or  down  anv  stairway  or  ladder  which  rises  for  more 
than  five  feet.  A  woman  may  carry  weights  up  to  35 
pounds  up  or  down  a  stairway  or  ladder,  provided  she 
is  not  required  to  ascend  the  steps  or  ladder  above  the 
five  foot  level. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  EMPLOYMENT 

OF  WOMEN 

In  addition  to  the  general  authority  given  to  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission  by  the  statutes  to  reg- 
ulate the  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  of 
women,   the   California   Labor    Code   contains   other 
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The  "big  red  machine."  Nearly 
80  perceni  of  the  coUon  in 
California  is  harvested  by  this 
and  similar  machines.  The  dramatic 
and  sudden  switch  from  hand 
harvesting  during  the  early   '1950's 
disrupted  the  long  established 
fravel  patterns  of  migrant  farm 
v/orkers,  particularly  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Courtesy: 
University  of  California  at  Davis. 
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Sugar    beet    harvester.    Although    much    of    this    State's    sugar    beets    are    harvested    mechanically,    most    thinning    is    done    by    hand    labor,    principally 

Mexican  National  farmworkers.  Courtesy:  University  of  California  at  Davis. 


Crop  dusting  plane,  dusting 

strawberry  plants  to  kill  insects. 

Each  year  airplanes  distribute 

insecticides,  defoliants,  and  other 

chemicals  over  more  than  4,000,000 

acres  of  California  croplands. 

Courtesy:  B.  C.  fiucker.  State 

Department  of  Employment. 
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Bulk-handling  equipment  used 

in   wine  grope  harvesting. 

Courtesy:   University  of 

California  at  Davis. 


Def horning,  pollinating,  bagging,  picking,  and  care 
of  date  palms  require  climbing  a  ladder  into  each 
palm  about  20  times  a  year.  Work  is  about  45  feet 
from  the  ground.  Coachella  Valley.  Compare  with 
dote  machine  sfiown  in  Photograph  32.  Courtesy: 
B.  C.  Rucker,  State  Department  of  Employment. 


The  center  post  of  this  date  machine  is  a  hydraulic  ram  capable  of 
moving  the  entire  top  platform  from  a  height  of  20  to  45  feet.  Six 
movable  catwalks  extend  from  this  platform  enabling  the  machine  to 
handle  a  set  of  six  trees  with  each  movement.  Courtesy:  B.  C.  Rucker, 
State  Department  of  Employment. 
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Experimental  asparagus  harvester. 

This  machine  presently  can  handle 
the  harvesting  of  approximately 
125  ocres  of  asparagus  at  a 
cost  competitive  v/ith  that  for  hand 
labor.  Courtesy:  University  of 
California  at  Davis. 
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An    experimental    mechanical    grape    harvester    under    development    at    the    University    of    Cali- 
fornia.    Eventual    success     in     the     mechanization     of    this     operation     also     decends     upon     new 
trellising  techniques.  Courtesy:  University  of  California  at  Dav'.s. 


Experimental  peach  harvesting 
rig   utilizing  an  impact  tree- 
knocker  and  a  catching  frame 
with  decelerator  strips 
over-mounted  to  minimize  fruit 
injury.  Courtesy:  University  of 
California  at  Davis. 
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California  Tomato  Growers  Association. 


Experimenfo/   fieM  fioy-pel/eter.   Anof/ier   harvesting   ocfivity,   a 
mechonized,      undergoing      continuing      reseorch.      Co 
University  of  Co/ifornio  al  Davis. 


highly 


Iready 
urtesy: 


Experimental    inertia    tree-shaker    for   prune    harvest.    A/though    prune    harvesting 

can    now    be   mechanized,   refinements   of   equipment   and   techniques    ore    being 

sought.  Courtesy:  University  of  Co/ifornia  at  Davis. 
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provisions  which  are  applicable  to  the  employment  of 
women  in  agriculture. 

/.   Wage  Raies 

No  employer  may  establish  differentials  in  pay  rates 
for  the  same  work  merely  because  of  the  sex  of  the 
employee  (Lab.  C.  1197.5). 

//.   Hours  of  Employment 

Employment  entailing  harvesting,  curing,  canning, 
and  drying  of  perishable  fruit  and  vegetables  during 
periods  when  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  is 
exempt  from  statutory  provision  regulating  working 
hours  for  women  (Lab.  C.  1352). 

///.  Occupaiional  Restricfions 

A.  Lifting.  No  woman  employee  may  be  permitted 
or  requested  to  lift  any  object  weighing  50  pounds 
or  more  or  to  carry  any  object  weighing  10  pounds 
or  more  up  or  down  any  stairway  that  rises  more 
than  5  feet   (Lab.  C.  1251  and  1252). 

B.  Moving.  Objects  weighing  50  pounds  or  more 
which  are  to  be  moved  by  female  employees  must  be 
equipped  with  aids  such  as  casters  or  pulleys  to  facili- 
tate such  movement  (Lab.  C.  1250). 

C.  Seats.  Every  employer  in  any  establishment  em- 
ploying women  must  provide  seats  and  permit  their 
use  when  such  employees  are-  not  engaged  in  the 
active  duties  of  their  emplojTnent  (Lab.  C.  1253). 

USE  OF  WOMEN  AND  YOUTH  IN 
CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURE 

In  1960  it  is  estimated  that  73,000  women  and 
youth  worked  in  California  fields,  vineyards,  and  or- 
chards at  the  peak  of  statewide  farm  emplojonent. 
They  comprised  13.8  per  cent  of  the  peak  labor  force, 
thus  reversing  the  recent  and  steady  downward  trend 
in  their  utilization. 

Figures  88  and  89  show  separately  the  supply 
sources  of  women  and  youth  who  have  worked  in 
agriculture  for  1957  through  1960.  More  women  were 
working  during  the  period  of  peak  employment  in 
1960  than  in  any  year  since  1957.  Their  contribution 
to  the  1960  peak  work  force  was,  however,  even  larger 
than  that  in  1957 — 7.7  per  cent  to  7.4  per  cent.  The 
numbers  and  percentages  of  total  laborers  of  every 

FIGURE   88 

California — Peak  Employment  on  Farms, 
Women  and  Youth,  1957-1960 


Year 

Total 
Workers 

Women  and 
Youth 

%of 
Total 

1957 

578,000 
555,600 
568,000 
529,000 

73,000 
61,600 
57,000 
73,000 

12.6% 

1958 _          _   _     .   . 

11.1% 

1959--- 

10.0% 

I960..    _   

13.8% 

type  of  female  farm  workers  decreased  from  1957 
through  1959  excepting  tiiose  hired  on  a  year-round 
basis.  Full-time  hired  women  have  been  playing  an 
increasingly  important  part,  both  numerically  and 
percentage-wise,  although  they  still  represent  less 
than  4  per  cent  of  all  year-round  employees. 

The  greatest  increase  of  women  farm  workers  in 
1960  came  from  unpaid  farm  family  members  as  2,650 
more  worked  than  in  1959,  bringing  the  total  from 
this  source  to  11,500.  In  1960  the  largest  single  group 
of  women  to  work  on  farms  was  from  local  .sources — 
14,800.  They  comprised  over  11  per  cent  of  all  sea- 
sonally hired  local  workers  employed  at  the  peak 
last  year.  Likewise,  nearly  16  per  cent  of  all  intrastate 
and  13  per  cent  of  all  interstate  workers  in  1960  were 
women. 

In  summary,  then,  a  significant  number  of  women 
from  every  labor  supply  source  worked  on  California 's 
farms  in  1960.  The  trend  of  decreasing  numbers  and 
per  cent  of  women  farm  workers  was  broken  in  1960. 
Although  the  numerical  increase  of  women  workers 
generally  did  not  meet  the  level  attained  in  1957, 
they  were  relatively  a  more  important  seasonal  source 
of  hired  labor  in  1960  than  in  any  of  the  years  shown. 

The  number  of  youth  working  in  California's  agri- 
culture at  the  employment  peak  in  1960  was  estimated 
to  be  32,500 — 6.1  per  cent  of  the  total  work  force  and 

FIGURE   89 

California — Peak  Employment  on  Farms,  Women, 
1957-1960  By  Type  of  Worker— Peak  Weeks 

9-7-57,  9-6-58,  9-5-59,  9-3-60 


Year 

Women  Working 

Type  of  Worker 

Number 
Working 

%of 
Type 

Total  Workers  ....            .... 

19.57 
1958 
1959 
1960 

43,000 
37,000 
34,000 
40,500 

7.4% 
6.7% 
6.1% 
7.7% 

Farmers  and  Unpaid  Family 

1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

13,500 
10,800 
8,8.50 
11,500 

8.2% 
6.9% 
5.6% 
7.5% 

1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

3,400 
3,400 
3,7.50 
4.400 

2.8% 
2.8% 
3.1% 
3.6% 

Temporary  Hired  Domestic 
Local 

1957 

1958 

1959 

.1960 

1S,.500 
14,300 
13,700 
14,800 

11.0% 
10.5% 
9.8% 
11.2% 

Intrastate 

1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

7,000 
6,100 
5,6.50 
6,900 

15.1% 
14.8% 
12.5% 
15.9% 

Interstate 

1957 
1958 
1959 
I960 

3,600 
2,800 
2,750 
2,950 

16.7% 
14.1% 
13.6% 
13.0% 

SOURCE:  California  Department  of  Employment. 
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a  jump  of  over  10,000  from  the  previous  year.  The 
larg-est  increase  was  experienced  in  the  temporary 
employment  of  youth  from  local  sources.  In  1959, 
9,200  locally  hired  juveniles  vfere  at  work  durinf>-  the 
highest  point  of  farm  employment.  In  19G0,  this  figure 
had  expanded  nearly  60  per  cent  to  14,650,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  the  em])hasis  placed  on  farm  employ- 
ment of  youth  by  the  Farm  Placement  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Employment. 

There  was  also  a  significant  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  unpaid  youth  working  on  their  families'  farms 
during  1960.  While  5,250  were  at  work  at  the  peak 
employment  period  in  1959,  8,400,  an  increase  of 
3,150,  were  working  during  the  comparable  period  in 
1960.  Although  there  was  an  increase  over  1959  in  the 
numbers  of  intrastate  migratory  youth  working  on 
farms  in  1960,  interstate  migrant  youth  continued  to 
decrease  as  a  source  of  seasonal  farm  labor. 

Increasing  the  utilization  of  women  and  particu- 
larly youth  as  seasonally  hired  farm  workers  appears 
to  be  another  method  by  which  the  inherent  labor 
demands  of  California's  agriculture  can  be  met. 
Growers  of  a  few  crops  in  the  State  have  used  family 
labor,  including  women  and  teenagers,  and  youths 
who  work  independently  from  their  parents,  exten- 
sively and  with  great  success. 

"Sixty- five  per  cent  of  the  approximately  14,000 
prune  pickers  are  children !  Almost  all  of  our  apri- 
cots are  cut  by  minors !  Bean  picking  depends  heav- 
ily on  family  crews,  most  of  whom  are  minors.  Of 
the  approximately  30,000  farm  workers  employed 
at  peak  in  Santa  Clara  County,  at  least  50  per 
cent  are  youths  18  years  and  under.  ..."  (Garrod, 
R.  v.,  President,  California  Farmers,  Inc.,  p.  299, 
Dec.  16,  1960.) 
Other  farm  employers,  however,  have  had  spotty  suc- 
cess at  best. 

"We  have  used  young  people  of  high  school  age 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past  few  years,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  groups.  Our  experience  with 
youth  coming  to  us  and  seeking  a  job  has  been  rea- 
sonably good.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  groups  of  youths  to  work 
during  the  critical  seasons,  the  results  have  been 
uniformly  bad.  Our  forefathers  had  a  catch  phrase 
for  this.  'One  boy  equals  one  boy,  two  boys  equal 
half  a  boy.'  "  (Jones,  op.  cit.,  Merced  County,  p. 
460,  Jan."28,  1960.) 


"The  use  of  minors  in  agriculture  in  this  area 
has  not  proven  to  be  feasible.  With  the  exception  of 
the  later  part  of  the  grape  and  sweet  corn  crops, 
our  harvests  take  place  when  schools  are  in  session. 
The  minors  that  are  available  find  employment  in 
the  grape  packing  sheds  which  they  prefer  to  field 
work.  Minors,  in  most  cases,  are  not  able  to  perform 
heavy  agricultural  field  work  in  a  satisfactory  man- 


ner as  they  are  not  physically  or  mentally  mature 
although  they  must  be  paid  the  same  wage  per  hour 
as  an  adult  worker."  (Yost,  op.  cit.,  Riverside 
County,  p.  25,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 

"Senator  Rodda  :  In  those  instances  in  which  you 
cite  the  use  of  student  employment  in  the  summer- 
time, was  this  in  the  stoop  labor  area  or  was  it  in 
other  areas  of  agriculture  ? 

"Mr.  Tieburg:  Generally  in  the  tree  crops.  Sen- 
ator, although  strawberries  is  a  very  popular  crop 
for  women  and  youth  and  always  has  been.  For 
some  reason  they  like  to  bend  over  and  pick  straw- 
berries, but  they  don't  like  to  bend  over  and  do 
other  things."  (P.  93,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

The  declining  role  of  women  and  youth  in  the  farm 
labor  force  »*  has  been  attributed  to  many  factors. 
Most  of  these  were  summarized  by  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  in  its  1959  annual  report :  i"" 

"Improved  farm  or  nonfarm  jobs  available  to 
head  of  family,  reducing  the  need  for  earnings  by 
women  and  children  in  seasonal  farm  work. 


»"  In  a  report  on  California  farm  labor  issued  on  January  1, 
1960,  Mrs.  Hubert  Wvckoff  (see  Appendix  C)  estimated 
about  9  5,000  women  and  children  worked  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  of  1950 — about  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
work  force  that  vear.  Comparative  tigures  for  1960  as 
shown  in  Figure  87  are  73,000,  13,8  per  cent  fewer. 

'«>  Califnriiia  Annual  Farm  Labor  Report,  IBSD,  Farm  Placement 
Service,  California  Department  of  Employment,  August, 
1960,  p.  18. 

FIGURE   90 

California — Peak  Employment  on  Farms,  Youth, 
1957-1960  by  Type  of  Worker— Peak  Weeks 

9-7-57,  9-6-58,  9-5-59,  9-3-60 


Year 

Youth  Working 

Type  of  Worker 

Number 
Working 

%of 
Type 

1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

30,000 
24,200 
22,300 
32,500 

5.2% 

4.4% 
3.9% 
6.1% 

Farmers  and  Unpaid  Family 

19,57 
1958 
1959 
1900 

6,600 
5,000 
5,250 
8,400 

4.0% 
3.2% 
3.4% 
5.5% 

19,57 
19.58 
1959 
I960 

1,400 

1,400 

850 

1,700 

1.1% 

1.2% 

.7% 

1.4% 

Temporary  Hired  Domestic 

Local                     

19.57 
1958 
1959 
1960 

12.200 

10,600 

9,200 

14,650 

8.6% 

7.7% 
6.6% 
11.1% 

1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

6.000 
4,300 
4,2,50 
5,450 

13.0% 

10.4% 
9.4% 
12.5% 

1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

3,800 
2,900 
2,750 
2,250 

17.6% 

14.6% 
13.6% 
9.9% 

SOURCE:  California  Department  of  Employment. 
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"Preferred  nonfarm  jobs  often  available  to 
women  and  older  youth. 

"Increasing  awareness  of  child  labor  and  school 
attendance  laws,  by  parents  and  farm  employers. 

"More  stringent  enforcement  of  laws  limiting 
employment  of  women  and  j-outh. 

"Farm  employer's  problems  in  providing  hous- 
ing for  families. 

"Spread  of  mechanization  and  other  labor  sav- 
ing, reducing  needs  for  families  (i.e.,  cotton,  wal- 
nut, and  prune  harvests)." 

Other  reasons  for  the  drop  in  utilization  of  women 
and  youth  as  seasonal  farm  workers  are  attributed  to 
the  impact  of  foreign  contract  labor  system  (Smith, 
op.  cit.,  p.  416,  Jan.  28,  1960),  low  earning  potential, 
and  lack  of  adequate  supervision  for  youths  (Tie- 
burg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  92-4,  Dec.  15,  1960)."^ 

To  counteract  this  trend,  the  Farm  Placement 
Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Employment  in 
1960  emphasized  their  farm  youth  program  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  youngsters  within  the  lim- 
itations of  child  labor  laws  and  regulations  and  is 
planning  in  1961  to  institute  pilot  programs  to  or- 
ganize youth  crews  and  develop  farm  jobs  for  them. 
Farm  placement  ofBcials  in  local  offices  will  assist 
farmers  and  youth  leaders  in  arrangements  for  super- 
vision, training,  amd  transportation,  considerations 
which  the  Department  of  Employment  feels  are  of 
paramount  concern  for  the  successful  employment  of 
inexperienced  young  workers.  These  and  other  neces- 
sary key  points  in  developing  a  program  of  the  great- 
est assistance  to  growers  and  the  most  benefit  and 
protection  to  youth  are : 

"1.  Transportation  must  be  fully  approved,  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  parents  and  have  all  of  the 
modern  safeguards.  Cost  of  this  is  usually  paid  for 
by  the  grower. 

"2.  Suitable  hours  of  emplojTnent.  Normally 
limited  to  six  hours  per  day,  not  over  six  days  per 
week.  This  allows  time  off  for  recreation  for  the 
children.  It  is  difficult  to  hold  a  high  level  of  pro- 
duction for  j'oung  people  over  eight  hours,  and 
six  hours  is  better. 

"3.  Supervision,  paid  for  by  the  employer,  on 
the  bus  and  in  the  field,  during  lunch  hours,  etc. 

"4.  Attempt  to  get  some  civic  group  to  sponsor 
the  program.  This  wiU  help  to  assure  the  parent 
that  this  is  a  responsible  program,  that  proper 
safeguards  are  being  set  up  for  their  children  and 
that  they  are  not  being  exploited.  Junior  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Optimist  Clubs,  and  other  such  or- 
ganizations are  especially  interested  in  youth  pro- 
grams. 

"5.  Minimum  age  for  youth  employment  should 
be  set  at  14. 


"6.  Keep  the  pilot  program  small  in  numbers. 
Don't  attempt  to  develop  too  large  a  program  the 
first  year.  Recruit  basic  numbers  needed,  plus 
some  super-numeraries.  If  you  need  a  crew  of  30, 
recruit  50,  with  20  to  be  used  as  replacements  for 
those  who  lack  the  determination  to  do  a  good  job. 

"7.  Attempt  to  recruit  from  a  common  back- 
ground; same  school,  same  social  group,  same  foot- 
ball team,  same  church,  or  the  same  youth  organi- 
zation. This  is  a  very  great  help  in  getting  the  group 
to  work  well  together,  as  well  as  insuring  that  they 
will  complete  the  season. 

"8.  Make  certain  that  adequate  toilet  facilities 
are  provided. 

"9.  Make  certain  that  adequate  drinking  water 
is  provided,  and  if  possible,  separate  paper  cups. 

"10.  An  adequate  first-aid  kit,  in  the  field,  should 
be  provided. 

"11.  AU  of  the  above  items  should  be  formally 
laid  out  in  the  plan  of  action,  and  prepared  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  be  available  for  use  by  the 
sponsoring  civic  group,  and  our  own  departmental 
personnel  to  reassure  parents  and  all  other  inter- 
ested persons,  during  the  recruitment  drive. ' '  ^°^ 

The  plan  of  action  by  the  Farm  Placement  Service 
is  generally  in  line  with  recommendations  made  by 
Dr.  Varden  FuUer,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  California,  to  this  committee. 

"The  second  of  my  propositions  recognizes  the 
likelihood  that  although  a  realiable  core  work  force 
be  successfully  established,  it  may  not  be  large 
enough  to  handle  all  of  the  temporary  work.  For  a 
supplemental  source,  I  would  turn  to  the  high  school 
and  college  youth  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Here  is  a 
large  potential  supply  of  workers,  quite  capable  of 
performing  seasonal  tasks  and  critically  in  need 
of  constructive  engagements  during  the  summer 
months.  ...  A  .system  for  their  utilization  would 
have  to  be  carefully  planned  and  arranged  in  ad- 
vance. Field  sanitation,  housing,  and  transport 
would  have  to  be  on  higher  standards  than  we  now 
know  them,  though  not  radically  different  from  the 
specifications  of  the  bracero  contract.  Ceutainly, 
labor  contractors  could  not  be  used.  High  school 
teachers  or  other  adult  leaders  would  have  to  be 
associated  with  each  group  of  15  to  20  youths." 
(Pp.  144-5,  Nov.  17,  1960.) 

The  eventual  success  of  such  a  seasonal  farm  em- 
ployment program  for  youth  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Fuller  and  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment seems  contingent  on  success  in  meeting  each  of 
five  specific  problems :  improvements  in  working  con- 
ditions, provision  of  field  sanitation  and  handwash- 
ing facilities,  determination  to  make  the  program  suc- 

■M  Source:  Exhibit  S  of  material  submitted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment,  pp.  89-94,  Dec.  15,  1960. 
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ceed,  wages,  and  restrictive  provisions  of  child"  labor 
laws  and  regulations. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

The  need  for  improvements  in  working  conditions, 
including  transportation  and  supervision,  when  con- 
sidering a  wide-scoped  youth  employment  program  in 
California's  agriculture,  is  particularly  vital.  Agricul- 
ture is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  industries,  ex- 
periencing an  overall  injury  rate  more  than  7o  per- 
cent higher  than  the  rate  for  all  industries  (Saunders, 
Thomas  N.,  Chief,  Division  of  Industrial  Safety,  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Relations,  p.  257,  Nov.  17, 
1959).  Disabling  injuries  were  suffered  by  539  chil- 
dren and  youth  under  18  while  they  worked  as  paid 
employees  on  California  farms  in  1960.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  of  these  children  were  under  16  years 
of  age  and  31  were  between  9  and  13  years  old.  Over 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  injuries  to  young  farm  workers 
involved  moving  motor  vehicles.  Additionally,  two 
youths  were  killed  in  1960  while  working  on  Califor- 
nia farms. 

Some  alleviation  of  conditions  leading  to  injuries 
can  be  expected  from  the  new  regulations  on  working 
conditions  for  women  and  minors  in  agricvdtural  oc- 
cupations adopted  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion if  the  Legislature  provides  the  badly  needed  en- 
forcement staff.  The  presence  of  such  staff  would  also 
afford  additional  incentives  for  compliance  with  other 
statutory    and    regulatory    provisions   governing   the 
employment  of  youth  not  directly  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Welfare.   It  is  also  probable 
that  greater  safety  on  the  farm  will  result  from  the 
recently  increased  attention  of  the  Division  of  Indus- 
trial Safety  and  the  joint  efforts  of  that  division  and 
farm   employers   in  considering  a  new  safety  order 
specifically  for  agriculture  (see  Part  II  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion). The  most  effective  method  of  reducing  the 
ever-present  danger  of  injury  or  death  to  young  farm 
workers,  however,   would  be  increased  training  and 
supervision.  The  Farm  Placement  Service's  emphasis 
on  these  factors,  therefore,  is  an  important  and  neces- 
sary prerequisite. 

FIELD  SANITATION 

The  general  lack  of  sanitary  toilet  and  handwashing 
facilities  on  California  farms  has  been  an  issue  of 
public  concern  for  over  iive  years.  Although  the  pro- 
vision of  these  facilities  in  adequate  numbers  is  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  operation  of  a  seasonal  farm  em- 
ployment program  for  youth  and  is  mandatory  under 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission's  Work  Order 
14-61  (see  above),  the  need  for  sanitary  conditions  in 
food  crop  harvesting  operations  is  well-founded  re- 
gardless of  the  age  or  sex  of  the  workers.  This  need 
arises  from  four  specific  considerations : 


(1)  Protection  of  the  workers'  health  ; 

(2)  Protection  of  the  population  of  the  local  com- 
munity ; 

(3)  Protection  of  the  consumers  of  California 
crops ;  and 

(4)  Dignity  of  the  workers  (Hebert,  Hyland,  J., 
M.D.  imperial  County  Health  Officer,  p.  252, 
Jan.  27,  1960;  Stead,  Prank  M.,  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Environmental  Sanitation,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  and  Chairman, 
Inter-departmental  Task  Force  on  Field  Har- 
vest Sanitation,  p.  168,  Dec.  16,  I960). 

The  immediate  need  for  improvement  in  field  sani- 
tation is  widely  recognized. 

"There  must  be  some  decided  improvement  in 
field  sanitation  in  food  harvest.  However,  we  are 
extremely  critical  of  any  agency  that  attempts  to 
bring  doubt  in  the  public  mind  that  it  is  consum- 
ing agricultural  products  that  are  unsanitary.  We 
recognize  that  field  sanitation  facilities  for  large, 
mixed  crews  are  a  necessity.  We  urge  farmers  to 
develop  these  facilities."  (Heringer,  Fred,  farmer 
and  Second  Vice  President,  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  p.  115,  Nov.  16,  1959.) 


"...  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  food  crop  harvesting  sanitation  facilities 
must  be  made  available  to  crop  field  workers  in 
California  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  order  to 
eliminate  not  only  the  public  health  risks  involved, 
but  most  important  to  solve  a  pressing  sociological 
problem."  (Dr.  Hebert,  op.  cit.,  p.  253,  Jan.  27, 
1960.) 

"The  general  lack  of  such  facilities  has  been 
protested  for  many  years  by  farm  labor  and  their 
related  labor  organization.  The  situation  not  only 
creates  a  danger  to  public  health  but  lack  of  such 
facilities  has  deprived  farm  labor  of  the  elementary 
decencies  of  life."  (Davis,  PhUip,  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Coordinator,  California  Farm  Research  and 
Legislative  Committee,  p.  360,  Jan.  28,  1960.) 


"...  These  workers  (harvesting  food  crops  in 
California)  are  not  normally  provided  with  either 
toilet  or  handwashing  facilities."  (Stead,  op.  cit., 
p.  1  of  prepared  statement  submitted  Nov.  17, 
1959.) 

' '  If  agricultural  employers  expect  ever  to  attract 
a  labor  force  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  other  major 
industries,  they  are  going  to  have  to  begin  regard- 
ing their  employees  as  something  a  little  nearer  the 
angels  than  work  animals."  (Krainock,  Louis  F., 
Director,  Public  Information,  Agricultural  Work- 
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ers  Orgauizing  Committee,  AFL-CIO,  p.  97,  Nov. 
16,  1959.) 

The  widespread  cultivation  of  labor  intensive  crops 
in  Califoi-nia,  requiring  large  numbers  of  workers 
concentrated  in  relatively  small  work  areas,  and  the 
great  amount  of  farm  products  grown  in  this  State 
which  are  often  packaged  in  the  fields  and  subse- 
quently eaten  raw  by  the  consumer  {e.g.,  lettuce,  car- 
rots, celery,  tomatoes,  and  berries)  make  the  need  for 
sanitary  harvesting  conditions  partieularl3^  vital. 

Potentially  hazardous  diseases  threatening  the 
health  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  health  of  farm 
laborers,  include  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
salmonellosis,  and  certain  viruses,  including  those 
causing  infectious  hepatitis  and  diarrhea.  In  certain 
areas  of  the  State,  furthermore,  other  diseases  such 
as  leptospirosis,  beef  tapeworm,  hookworm,  round- 
worm, and  whipworm  pose  additional  possible  health 
hazards  (Dr.  Hebert,  op.  cit.,  pp.  253-4,  Jan.  27, 1960). 

On  the  basis  of  the  limited  relative  risk  of  contract- 
ing many  of  these  diseases,  and  the  fact  that  only  43 
people  died  of  infectious  intestinal  tract  diseases  in 
California  in  1958  out  of  a  total  of  125,594  deaths, 
there  is  some  belief  that  the  existing  lack  of  toilet  and 
handwashing  facilities  "does  not  appear  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant public  health  problem  ..."  {Ibid.,  p.  254). 

"...  I  believe  that  the  current  lack  of  food  crop 
sanitation  facilities  in  some  areas  of  Imperial  Val- 
ley is  posing  a  negligible  risk  to  the  consuming 
public,  and  has  not  materially  affected  the  general 
health  of  the  local  community  or  of  the  field 
workers."  (/&/d.,  p.  255.) 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  found, 
however,  as  a  result  of  studies  made  in  migrant 
worker  camps  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  1950- 
1952  that  intestinal  diseases  are  closely  related  to 
availability  of  water  for  personal  hygiene  and  that 
there  is  a  relatively  high  incident  of  illness  and  ab- 
senteeism due  to  diarrheal  disturbances  among  field 
crop  workers  (Stead,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-2,  prepared  state- 
ment submitted  Nov.  17,  1959).  Additionally: 

' '  In  regard  to  the  potential  hazard,  worldwide  ex- 
perience has  proven  conclusively  that  you  simply 
cannot  afford  to  contaminate  food  with  human 
excreta."  ^''- 

There  is  definitive  proof  that  food  crops,  particu- 
larly those  previously  mentioned  as  being  field  packed 
and  often  eaten  raw,  routinely  are  subjected  to  pos- 
sible contamination  by  direct  deposit  of  urine  or  feces 
or  by  handling  with  contaminated  hands  or  gloves 
because  of  the  lack  of  toilet  and  handwashing  facil- 
ities. Farm  workers  themselves  and  other  segments 
of  the  rural  public  drinking  water  from  irrigation 

«>=  Hollister,  Arthur  C.  M.D.,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Communicable 
Diseases  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  Mmutes  of 
Meeting  on  Food  Crop  Harvestmg  Sanitation,  Berkeley, 
June  16,  1959,  p.  5. 


ditches  which  often  are  urinated  and  defecated  into  by 
fieldworkers. 

The  lack  of  sanitary  toilet  and  handwashing  facil- 
ities first  came  to  the  attention  of  and  verification  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  in  the  lettuce 
fields  of  the  Salinas  Valley  in  the  Spring  of  1955. 
Conferences  with  growers  and  shippers  on  the  subject 
resulted  in  a  voluntary  program  Avhich  initially 
showed  great  promise.  Farm  employers  in  other  areas 
and  of  other  food  crops  failed  to  join  this  voluntary 
furnishing  of  facilities,  however,  and  the  program 
slowly  died  out  in  the  Salinas  lettuce  fields.  Again  in 
the  Spring  of  1959  the  issue  was  raised  and  verified. 
A  Task  Force  of  the  four  departments  of  State  gov- 
ernment— Agriculture,  Employment,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, and  Public  Health— most  immediately  affected 
by  and  concerned  with  these  conditions  was  formed, 
held  two  public  meetings,  and  reported  in  the  Fall 
of  1959  to  this  committee. 

"Following  these  two  statewide  meetings  which 
were  attended  by  wide  representation  not  only 
of  official  agencies  and  labor  and  local  health  de- 
partments, but  primarily  agricultural  groups  them- 
selves, the  problem  became  defined  and  several 
points  became  clear  and  I  would  just  like  to  touch 
on  them. 

"The  first  is  that  we  all  concurred  that  a  statute 
is  necessary  to  completely  solve  this  prollem  because 
none  of  the  existing  statutes  cope  with  it  di- 
rectly .... 

"The  second  point  on  which  we  have  agreed  is 
that  a  statute,  if  it  is  to  be  successfuly  enacted  and 
enforced,  must  be  preceded  by  a  program  of  demon- 
stration and  explanation  and  education  of  indi- 
vidual farmers  because  the  question,  we  believe, 
that  must  be  answered  is,  is  it  practical  to  ask  the 
bulk  of  the  agricultural  work  operations  to  he 
carried  on  in  the  presence  of  toilets  and  handwash- 
ing facilities?  Is  this  really  feasible? 

"To  meet  this  point  we  believe  that  a  local  action 
committee  during  the  interim  between  now  and  the 
next  Regular  Session  of  the  Legislature  is  needed 
in  each  of  our  agricultural  counties  to  actually 
prove  out  in  the  field  that  this  thing  is  indeed 
feasible  and  practical."  (Stead,  op.  cit.,  pp.  215-6, 
Nov.  17,  1959.) 

To  determine  the  practicability  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding adequate  toilet  and  handwashing  facilities  for 
farm  workers  harvesting  food  crops,  the  Task  Force 
developed  plans  for  local  action  committees.  Seven- 
teen such  field  study  groups— comprised  of  county 
health  officers,  agricultural  commissioners,  and  farm 
advisors,  and  representatives  of  agriculture — were 
established,  embracing  20  counties.  Additional  infor- 
mation and  reports  concerning  field  sanitation  came 
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from  five  other  counties,  emanating  principally  from 
public  health  officials.*"^ 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and 
the  California  Agricultural  Experimentation  Station 
of  the  University  of  California  were  consulted  by  the 
Task  Force  for  technical  advice  and  guidance  regard- 
ing suggested  designs  of  toilet  and  handwashing  units. 
Twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  pamphlet  prepared  by 
these  agencies  of  the  University  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State  (see  Appendix  H,  Ex- 
hibit 5,  page  '.V2'.]) . 

According  to  the  Task  Force,  after  its  examination 
of   these   practicability  and   cost   studies   conducted 
during  1960,  "currently  it  would  appear  that  single 
units  may  be  available  at  rental  costs  not  exceeding 
$27.50  per  month,  including  servicing   (intermediate 
moving  at  renter's  expense).  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  if  assured  volume  business  were  established 
these  costs  could  be  further  substantially  reduced. 
.  .  .  Perhaps    the    outstanding    result    of    the    field 
studies  was  the  virtually  unanimous  opinion  on  the 
part  of  both  worker  and  employer  that  the  provision 
of  toilets  and  handwashing  facilities  for  field  crop 
harvesting  workers  is  necessary  and  practicable."^"* 
"Experience  seems  to  have  shown  that  usage,  too, 
is  something  that  can  be  handled  in  the  normal 
exercise  of  disciplinary  authority  of  the  employer 
and  the  foreman  over  his  workers.  Not  only  is  it 
possible  to  enforce  the  use  of  toilets  and  handwash- 
ing facilities,  but  already  it  has  become  evident  that 
work  crews  having  the  advantage  of  these  facilities 
in  one  place  during  this  experimental  program  and 
not  seeing  them  elsewhere  ask  where  they  are." 
(Stead,  op.  cit.,  p.  163,  Dec.  15,  1960.) 

Thus  assured  of  the  practicability  and  the  reason- 
able costs  in  making  mandatory  by  statute  the  provi- 
sions of  such  facilities,  the  Task  Force  held  two  public 
meetings  for  consideration  of  proposed  legislation. 
Out  of  these  meetings  came  the  draft  for  a  specific 
bill  which  was  subsequently  introduced  by  this  com- 
mittee 1"^  as  Senate  Bill  851  (see  Appendix  H,  Ex- 
hibit 6,  page  325,  for  text  of  this  bill).* 

Briefly,  SB  851  would  require  farm  employers  to 
provide  toilet  and  handwashing  facilities  which  meet 
prescribed  requirements  for  employees  in  every  har- 
vesting operation  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  in- 
tended for  human  consumption.  The  bill  also  requires 
employees  to  use  such  facilities  and  provides  that  vio- 


•  Author's  Note :  After  being  amended  twice  and  receivinsr  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
SB  851  was  kiUed  in  the  Senate  Standing  Committee  on 
Finance. 

"» Alameda,  Butte,  Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Imperial,  Los  Angeles, 
Madera,  Mendocino,  Merced,  Monterey,  Orange,  Plumas, 
Riverside,  San  Benito,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Solano,  Stanislaus,  Sutter, 
Tulare,  Yolo,  and  Tuba. 

>"  "Report  of  Interdepartmental  Task  Force  on  Food  Crop  Har- 
vesting Sanitation  to  Directors  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Employment,  Industrial  Relations,  and  Public 
Health",  December  1,  19  60,  p.  3. 

"K  Senators  James  J.  McBride,  Joseph  A.  Rattigan,  and  J.  How- 
ard Williams  did  not  co-author  SB  851. 


latiou  of  any  of  its  provisions  or  any  regulations 
adopted  thereunder  constitutes  a  misdemeanor.  The 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  is  authorized, 
after  consultation  with  the  State  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Industrial  Relations  to  promulgate  rea- 
sonable regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
bill's  provisions.  Primarj'  enforcement  responsibilities 
are  vested  in  county  health  officers,  although  enforce- 
ment by  county  agricultural  commissioners  and  the 
State  Departments  of  Public  Health,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, and  Agriculture  would  also  be  authorized. 

DETERMINATION  TO  MAKE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 
SUCCEED 

The  seasonal  farm  emploj'ment  program  for  youth 
will  require  unusual  efforts  by  both  the  Department 
of  EmplojTnent 's  Farm  Placement  Service  and  farm 
employers  to  meet  the  special  considerations  necessary 
in  the  employment  of  young  workers  in  any  job,  par- 
ticularly provisions  for  capable  supervision  and  ade- 
quate training  as  previously  mentioned.  These  extra 
considerations  will  require  some  additional  expenses 
for  both  the  emploj'ment  agency  and  the  farmer. 
These  added  costs,  however,  probably  will  not  be  sig- 
nificant. 

"The  conditions  necessary  to  make  it  (the  youth 
employment  program)  feasible  are  not  expensive 
in  terms  of  money.  They  are  expensive  in  terms  of 
willingness  to  spend  some  time  and  make  arrange- 
ments and  do  planning."  (Fuller,  oj}.  cit.,  p.  156, 
Nov.  17,  1959.) 

A  wholehearted  attempt  fashioned  upon  a  firm  con- 
viction and  determination  to  make  the  youth  employ- 
ment program  succeed  is  not  only  necessary  on  the 
part  of  farm  employers  and  the  Farm  Placement 
Service.  Community  and  area-wide  cooperation  and 
.support  will  be  required. 

".  .  .  we  have  talked  to  the  Department  of  Em- 
ployment and  there  have  been  jobs  for  juveniles 
and  all  this  sort  of  thing,  but  this  kind  of  scale 
won't  do  it.  ...  It  isn't  a  matter  of  going  down  to 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  beating  out  a 
few  jobs.  It  has  to  be  a  planned  thing,  maybe  ex- 
perimental, with  money  to  do  it,  and  to  go  on  for 
a  year  or  two  or  three  on  an  experimental  basis." 
(Carter,  Leland  C,  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  As- 
sistance, Department  of  Charities,  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  Aid  to  Needy  Children  hearing  transcript, 
pp.  360-1,  Sept.  21,  1960.) 

WAGES 

There  are  many  facets  of  seasonal  farm  work  which 
exert  a  strong  appeal  to  young  potential  workers.  The 
mere  fact  that  it  involves  out-of-doors'  work  is  a 
strong  selling  point.  Most  older  youths,  additionally, 
would  look  very  favorably  on  a  job  or  a  series  of  jobs 
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taking  them  away  from  home  for  a  summei"  and  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  to  travel  and  work  iu  various 
areas  of  the  State.  Quite  probably  many  parents  of 
teen-agers,  for  that  matter,  if  convinced  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  group  leader,  the  employment 
agency,  and  the  employer  and  the  establishment  of 
proper  safeguards,  would  view  such  an  away-from- 
home  job  with  an  interest  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing, 
that  of  their  children.  And  seasonal  farm  work,  be- 
cause of  its  physical  demands  on  the  worker,  would 
satisfy  the  inherent  vigor  and  demands  for  activity 
of  youth. 

As  compelling  as  these  and  other  factors  are,  how- 
ever, potential  younger  workers  from  both  rural  and 
urban  areas  have  been  and  undoubtedly  will  continue 
exhibiting  reluctance  to  work  at  jobs  which  they  know 
or  believe  pay  low  wages. 

"...  until  this  year  here  in  California,  I  think 
the  wages  have  been  less  than  many  of  the  high 
school  and  college  youths  could  earn  in  non-agri- 
cultural activities.  Now  some  of  the  wage  rates, 
hourly  wage  rates,  are  up  to  $1.25  an  hour  and  I 
think  more  youth  will  be  interested  in  this  type  of 
work."  (Tieburg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  92-3  Dec.  15,  1960.) 


"I  believe  that  if  rural.youth  felt  that  they  could 
earn  enough  money  by  working  in  agriculture  that 
...  a  larger  labor  force  might  be  tapped  to  do 
needed  work  than  now  seems  to  be  available."  (Still, 
op.  cit.,  p.  91,  Jan.  15,  1960.) 

The  ultimate  importance  of  wages  and  potential 
earnings  would  seem  about  as  vital  to  younger  work- 
ers as  it  does  to  adults. 

RESTRICTIVE  PROVISIONS  OF  CHILD  LABOR 
LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 

Farm  employers  have,  in  virtual  unanimity,  chal- 
lenged not  the  intent  but  the  effect  of  many  of  Cali- 
fornia's child  labor  laws  and  regulations. 

' '  These  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  law  books 

by  earnest  people  whose  main  thoughts  were  to  stop 

humans  from  being  exploited.  However,  these  laws 

frequently  work  the  other  way  by  restricting  job 

opportunities."   (Garrod,  op.  cit.,  p.  297,  Dee.  16, 

1960.) 

Many  farmers,   perturbed  and  perhaps  confused  by 

these  restrictions,  have  point  blankly  refused  to  hire 

any  younger  workers. 

"A  farmer  can  use,  and  is  anxious  to  employ, 
youngsters  of  school  age  as  pickers,  checkers  and 
general  help  in  farming.  Yet  he  is  tremendously 
hampered  bv  very  severe  laws  in  this  regard.  .  .  . 
Farmers,  rather  than  take  the  risk  and  put  up  with 
work  permit  procedures  and  all  the  rest,  simply 
refuse  to  hire  these  worthy  youngsters.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  minors  be  prohibited  from  operating 


tractors,  balers,  and  harvesting  machines,  but  other- 
wise, a  farmer,  should  be  able  to  hire  young  work- 
ers. ..."  (Fitzgerald,  M.  C,  farmer  and  owner, 
Planada  Dehydrator  Company,  Merced  County,  p. 
328,  Dec.  16,  1960.) 

These  laws  and  regulations  must  at  times  also  seem 
strange,  at  best,  to  the  youth  himself.  As  one  farmer 
pointed  out,  "A  young  man  under  18  cannot  under- 
stand society's  rule  which  says  that  he  can  drive  an 
automobile  at  65  miles  per  hour  along  our  highways 
while  coming  to  work,  but  which  deprives  him  of  the 
right  to  drive  a  tractor  at  three  to  five  miles  per  hour 
in  our  orchard"  (Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  460,  Jan.  28, 1960). 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  utilization  of  women  and  youth  as 
seasonal  farm  workers  has  decreased  quite  sharply  in 
California  in  recent  years.  This  downward  trend  was 
halted  in  1960  as  the  number  of  female  and  younger 
workers  and  their  proportionate  role  in  the  total  farm 
work  force  increased  significantly. 

Whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  signals  a  perma- 
nent reversal  of  the  trend  is  not  known.  Potentially 
both  women  and  youth  offer  supplies  of  supplemental 
seasonal  farm  labor  which  can  be  of  much  greater 
importance  to  the  State's  agricultural  employers. 

A  well  planned  and  coordinated  recruitment  and 
utilization  program  particvilarly  of  younger  workers, 
such  as  the  Farm  Placement  Service's  farm  employ- 
ment program  for  youth,  could  furnish  a  large  and 
reliable  work  force  for  many  of  the  crops  which  cur- 
rently are  dependent  upon  foreign  contract  labor  or 
unreiiable  supplies  of  domestic  workers.  Future  suc- 
cess of  such  attempts,  however,  seem  dependent  on 
meeting  specific  challenges  involving  improvements  in 
working  conditions,  field  sanitation,  wages;  determi- 
nation to  make  youth  programs  work;  and  a  contin- 
ued study  directed  to  removing  unnecessary  legal 
restrictions  hampering  work  opportunities  for  youth. 

UNIONIZATION 

The  most  controversial  proposal  for  ameliorating 
those  economic  and  social  problems  cited  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter  as  innate  in  California's  agricul- 
ture is  the  unionization  of  hired  farm  workers.  Cur- 
rently the  organization  of  seasonally  hired  domestic 
farm  laborers  in  California  is  being  attempted  by  the 
Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  an  affil- 
iate of  the  AFL-CIO.  AWOC  claims  that  such  an 
organization  would  not  only  improve  the  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  opportunity  for  emploj-ment  of 
seasonal  workers,  but  would  also  benefit  farm 
employers. 

"It  is  evident  that  farm  laborers  who  have  his- 
torically had  no  one  to  speak  for  them,  will  benefit 
from  having  an  organization  to  repre.sent  them  on 
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a  basis  of  reasonable  equality  with  agricultural 
employers.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  self-evident  that 
unionism  will  benefit  everyone  else  connected  with 
the  industry  of  agriculture,  including  growers 
themselves.  "Working  farmers  will  benefit  from  the 
increased  valuation  of  their  own  labor  which  will 
inevitably  flow  from  the  increased  valuation  of 
hired  farm  labor.  Agribusincssmen  who  hire  all 
their  labor  will  benefit  from  a  reliable  and  respon- 
sible working  force.  Management  in  other  indus- 
tries, of  course,  fights  unions  vigorously  on  such 
issues  as  wages  and  the  revision  of  work  rules.  Man- 
agement deplores,  as  we  deplore,  union  incompe- 
tence or  corruption.  But  no  thoughtful  repre- 
sentative of  management  advocates  a  return  to 
preunionism.  Industry  fought  unionism  as  violently 
as  agriculture  is  fighting  it  today,  but  after  union- 
ization was  an  accomplished  fact,  industry  recog- 
nized the  truth  of  what  the  labor  movement  had 
said  all  along :  The  stabilization  of  the  labor  market 
benefits  everyone  concerned."  (Krainock,  Louis  F., 
Director,  Public  Information,  A"^^OC,  pp.  90-1, 
Nov.  16,  1959.) 

These  claims  of  potential  improvement  in  the  farm 
labor  market  will  be  examined  in  this  section.  First, 
however,  it  is  important  to  briefly  look  at  the  history 
of  organized  labor's  efforts  to  unionize  farm  workers. 

HISTORY  '"^ 

During  colonial  times,  before  the  factory  system  be- 
gan to  take  hold  in  the  United  States  in  the  early 
1800 's,  the  principal  economic  activities  of  the  people 
of  the  settled  areas  consisted  of  farming  or  the  per- 
sonal production  of  goods  for  local  and  foreign 
markets. 

Traditionally,  farming  has  been  considered  to  be  a 
"way  of  life"  as  well  as  an  economic  undertaking. 
The  early  American  dream  envisaged  a  land  settle- 
ment pattern  in  which  the  family  farm  would  be  the 
basic  unit  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

By  Eevolutionary  times  the  use  of  hired  labor  had 
become  a  part  of  the  agricultural  system.  Hired  men 
associated  with  and  shared  the  life  of  the  family. 
Eather  than  becoming  a  "class"  these  employees 
usually  planned  to  become  farm  o^vners  and  operators 
in  their  own  right. 

"With  the  coming  of  the  factory  system  there  began 
an  ever  increasing  separation  between  ownership  and 
the  employee.  On  the  farms  there  was  an  increasing 
urge  to  move  to  urban  areas  where  money  wages 
could  be  earned  and  where  the  long  hours  of  agricul- 
tural work  could  be  avoided. 

From  early  times  and  until  the  intensive  farming 
of  large  acreages  of  commercial  owners  grew  up  in 
the  "Western  United  States,  farm  operations  generally 


■»«  The  following  is  based  largely  upon  "Unionism  in  Agricul- 
ture", a  report  prepared  by  tlie  OfTice  of  the  Legislative 
Analyst,  State  of  California,  under  date  of  January  23,  1961. 


were  small.  The  family  farm  operation  was  carried 
forward  principally  by  members  of  the  family,  a  hired 
man  or  so,  and  mutual  assistance  rendered  by  neigh- 
bors to  each  other  during  harvest  periods.  Hired  em- 
ployees were  isolated  from  each  other  in  contrast  to 
concentrations  of  wage  eai-ners  in  the  urban  areas. 

Commercial  or  "mass  production"  farming  came 
into  being  after  the  Civil  "War  and  by  1900  had 
reached  substantial  development  in  the  West,  particu- 
larly in  California.  The  "factory"  method  was  first 
applied  to  wheat  and  cattle  ranching  in  the  ISGO's 
and  has  found  its  greatest  development  in  the  area  of 
intensively  cultivated  crops.  This  type  of  ojjeration 
is  a  "business  for  profit"  rather  than  a  "way  of 
life." 

This  structure  of  agriculture  changed  the  status 
relation  between  the  owner  and  his  hired  hands.  Own- 
ership tended  to  become  absentee  ownership  and  gang 
labor  was  hired  through  an  agent.  "Workers  increas- 
ingly were  recruited  from  immigrants  and  foreign 
sources.  The  hired  men  lived  in  bunk  houses  and  pro- 
vided their  own  food.  They  were  and  still  are  subject 
to  seasonal  employment.  The  employer  had  little 
personal  interest  in  these  individual  agricultural 
workers  and  these  workers  had  no  interest  in  common 
with  the  employer. 

Historically,  union  organization  began  with  indus- 
trial crafts  and  trades.  The  early  factory  system  was 
critically  subject  to  all  of  the  drastic  swings  of  the 
economic  cycle.  Early  industrial  wage  workers  were 
exposed  to  the  hardships  of  wage  cuts,  interrupted 
employment,  and  poor  working  conditions.  Attempts 
to  imjirove  the  circumstances  of  these  workers  brought 
about  the  organization  of  unions  and  the  development 
of  their  political  programs. 

"Wliile  the  first  unions  were  organized  as  early  as 
the  late  1700 's,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  1800 's  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  after  the  Civil 
War,  that  the  labor  movement  began  to  find  real  roots. 
Organizing  emphasis  was  on  trade  workers  in  in- 
dustry to  the  exclusion  of  agricultural  workers.  Farm 
work  was  considered  to  be  an  unskilled  occupation 
without  job  differentiation.  Agricultural  labor  con- 
tinued to  be  in  surplus  in  many  places  and  the  trade 
union  movement  could  find  little  basis  for  development 
in  agriculture  in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  other 
occupations.  Agricultural  workers  could  develop  little 
bargaining  power. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  feeling  developed 
on  the  part  of  some  industrial  workers  to  get  out  of 
the  wage  system  and  go  back  to  the  farm.  This  feeling 
found  expression  in  the  Homestead  Act  and  the  nur- 
turing of  the  single  family  farm  in  the  West.  Society 
still  considered  itself  basically  agricultural  rather 
than  industrial.  Farmers'  blocks  in  legislative  bodies 
were  oriented  to  the  historic  demands  of  agriculture 
itself  rather  than  to  the  wage,  hour,  and  working  con- 
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ditions  of  employees  who  might  be  working  on  the 
farms. 

The  initial  stabilized  union  of  agricultural  workers 
in  the  United  States  was  organized  by  sheep  shearers 
in  the  Western  states  in  the  1890 's.  The  first  attempt 
to  organize  a  national  union  including  agriculture  was 
made  by  the  International  Workers  of  the  World  be- 
ginning in  1905.  This  organization  was  an  agitating, 
revolutionary  body  which  attempted  to  set  up  "one 
big  union ' '  for  all  employed  workers.  In  its  later  years 
its  principal  appeal  was  directed  to  Western  agricul- 
tural workers.  Soap  box  agitation  did  not  recruit  the 
expected  masses  of  farm  workers  and  the  I.W.W.,  be- 
cause of  its  character,  was  suppressed  during  World 
War  I. 

Although  this  unrest  on  the  part  of  farm  workers 
and  some  union  organizations  occurred,  agricultural 
unionism  and  labor  disputes  were  a  relatively  unim- 
portant aspect  of  the  broader  labor  movement  until 
the  1930 's. 

The  1930 's  recorded  275  agricultural  strikes  occur- 
ring in  28  states,  involving  178,000  farm  workers.  Sig- 
nificantly 140,  or  more  than  one-half,  of  these  strikes 
took  place  in  California  with  127,000  or  71  percent  of 
the  workers  involved,  although  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  Nation's  agricultural  field  workers  were  employed 
in  this  State  at  that  time.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
strikes  noted  were  concerned  with  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions  while  the  remaining  one-third 
dealt  with  matters  of  organization  and  representa- 
tion.^"" Many  of  these  strikes  resulted  in  violence,  it  is 
said,  for  reasons  related  to  crop  perishability,  mixture 
of  races,  legal  and  extralegal  intimidation  by  employ- 
ers, and  the  poverty  of  the  laborers. 

Unionization  got  off  to  a  bad  start  in  the  early 
1930 's  since  the  principal  organizers,  the  Trade  Union 
Unity  League  and  the  Cannery  Workers  Industrial 
Union,  were  communist  inspired  and  led.  Their  move- 
ments were  crushed  as  a  result  of  the  organization  and 
activity  of  the  Associated  Farmers  and  similar  em- 
ployer groups. 

In  1935  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  imder- 
took  serious  support  of  a  program  to  organize  workers 
in  agriculture.  Wlien  the  C.I.O.  .split  off  from  the 
A.F.  of  L.,  however,  it  established  the  United  Can- 
nery, Agricultural,  Packing  and  Allied  Workers  of 
America.  Wliile  initial  success  greeted  this  effort  in 
the  canning  and  food  processing  industries,  little  head- 
way was  made  with  field  workers  because  of  the  violent 
opposition  of  employers  and  rival  efforts  of  the  A.F. 
of  L.  's  National  Council  of  Cannery  and  Agricultural 
Workers. 

World  War  II  forced  a  variation  in  the  agricul- 
tural labor  pattern  and  working  conditions  improved. 
Shortages  of  agricultural  labor  to  man  the  "food  for 
war"  programs  caused  the  United  States  Government 


I'"  Labor  Uniojiism  in  American  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  United  States  Department  o£  Labor,  Bulletin  SS6, 
1945. 


and  agricultural  employers  to  concentrate  not  only  on 
intensive  recruitment  of  domestic  help  but  more 
sharply  on  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  princi- 
pally from  Mexico  (the  "braeeros")  and  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

A  general  calm  prevailed  on  the  farm  labor  front 
during  and  after  World  War  II  and  the  unions  were 
unable  to  make  headway.  The  A.F.  of  L.'s  National 
Farm  Labor  Union,  later  called  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Workers  Union,  ran  into  strong  grower  opposi- 
tion in  California  and  it  obtained  no  contracts  with 
farm  employers.  The  A.F.  of  L.  gained  some  members, 
mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  C.I.O.,  but  by  1954  it 
could  count  only  7,136  agricultural  members,  which 
was  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  hired  farm  workers 
in  this  State.  The  C.I.O.  renamed  its  unit  the  Food, 
Tobacco  and  Agricultural  Workers.  In  1950,  however, 
this  union  was  expelled  because  of  domination  by  com- 
munists, lost  effectiveness,  and  has  subsequently  dis- 
appeared. In  1954  the  C.I.O.  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  Union,  the  collective  bargaining  representa- 
tive in  many  vegetable  packing  sheds,  undertook  or- 
ganizational work  among  agricultural  workers  in  the 
West. 

Set  forth  below  are  a  number  of  examples  of  early 
attempts  to  organize  farm  workers  elsewhere  in  the 
nation.  While  current  information  is  difficult  to  se- 
cure, it  appears  that  no  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  in  gathering 
hired  farm  workers  into  effective  unions. 

Arizona.  Some  collective  action  began  in  Arizona 
during  World  War  I.  The  State  Federation  of  Labor 
became  interested  in  farm  workers  in  the  1920 's.  Cot- 
ton pickers'  strikes  occurred  in  this  period.  In  the 
1930 's  the  California  situation  was  reproduced  in 
smaller  measure. 

Pacific  North  loest.  Here  again  the  California  pat- 
tern prevailed  with  strikes  in  the  hop  yards  during 
the  1930 's.  Strikes  occurred  among  pea  pickers  in 
Idaho  in  1925.  In  the  Yakima  Valley  unrest  occurred 
in  the  hops  and  apple  crops.  The  only  survivor  of  the 
1930 's  was  a  hay  balers'  union. 

Mountain  States.  Attempts  to  organize  workers  in 
the  sugar  beet  crops  began  in  the  1920 's.  Efforts  to 
organize  declined  after  the  1930  period. 

Texas  and  OJdaJioma.  Texas  had  a  cowboy  strike 
in  1883.  Workers  in  the  onion  and  pecan  crops  en- 
gaged in  strike  activity  in  the  1930  period. 

Southern  States.  Attempts  at  organization  in  this 
area  involved  tenants  and  share  croppers  and  but  lit- 
tle was  accomplished. 

Florida.  Unionization  in  Florida  began  in  the  cit- 
rus industry  in  the  1930 's  and  was  later  extended  to 
vegetable  shed  workers. 

New  Jersey.  Organization  work  began  on  the  Sea- 
brook  Farms,  an  operation  similar  to  those  in  Califor- 
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nia  agriculture.  Eventually  a  closed  shop  contract  was 
secured. 

New  England.  The  cranberry  crop  was  the  object 
of  unionizing  activity  but  efforts  came  to  naught. 

Great  Lakes  Begion.  Limited  and  rather  miscel- 
laneous activity  is  recorded  for  this  region. 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Very  limited  activity 
with  considerable  employer  and  public  opposition 
characterized  attempts  to  organize  unions  in  this  area. 

In  summary,  the  attempts  to  organize  agricultural 
workers  in  the  United  States  have  consisted  mostly  of 
sporadic,  scattered  and  short-lived  groups,  confused 
in  aims  and  policy,  and  enrolling  members  who  had 
but  little  in  common  except  a  desire  for  protection. 
Even  with  subsidies  from  the  trade  unions,  organiza- 
tional attempts  have  not  been  generally  successful. 

Outside  of  the  United  States  a  varied  but  some- 
what different  pattern  obtains  with  respect  to  farm 
workers.  In  a  number  of  European  countries,  includ- 
ing Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  nations,  farm  work- 
ers have  been  organized  in  strong  unions  for  many 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Australia  there  has  been 
little  development  of  labor  unions  in  agriculture.  It 
appears  that  in  Europe,  generally,  labor  shortages  and 
the  extension  of  protective  economic  and  social  legis- 
lation to  agricultural  workers  has  improved  the  agri- 
cultural workers'  circumstances  to  the  point  where 
conditions  approach  those  in  other  occupations. 

In  most  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, except  for  workers  on  plantations,  the  number  of 
agricultural  wage  workers  are  relatively  small.  India 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  some  portion  or  all  of  existing  labor 
statutes  apply  to  agricultural  workers.  Austria  de- 
veloped a  labor  code  in  1948.  In  Britain  and  British 
Colonies  and  in  France  and  Argentina  joint  boards 
of  workers,  employers,  and  the  public  determine  work- 
ing conditions.  In  the  German  Republic,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Italy  relations 
between  employers  and  agricultural  workers  are  de- 
termined by  collective  bargaining  between  organiza- 
tions representing  both  parties. 

EMPLOYER  OPPOSITION 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  inability 
of  organized  labor  to  make  headway  in  the  unioniza- 
tion of  seasonal  farm  workers  has  been  the  farm  em- 
ployer's unswerving  and  complete  opposition  to  it.  A 
description  of  the  attitude  of  American  industrial 
employers  toward  organized  labor  during  the  1920 's 
fits  also  that  of  the  American  and  California  farmers 
today. 

"Here  was  the  problem  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
American  employer — of  his  obsessive  distaste  for 
collective  bargaining  and  of  his  frequent  reluctance 
to  share  the  fruits  of  industry  with  his  employees. 


Here  was  violence,  the  extraordinary  American  tra- 
dition of  resolving  disputes  with  guns  instead  of 
words.  And  here,  finally,  was  a  central  issue  of  a 
democratic  society — whether  the  majority  or  merely 
a  few  of  its  members  were  to  make  its  basic  eco- 
nomic decisions."  ^"^ 

Farmers  and  farm  employer  representatives  have 
defended  their  antiunion  position  by  four  general 
arguments : 

(1)  The  extreme  vulnerability  of  the  farmer  to 
strikes  because  of  the  perishability  of  most 
farm  products; 

(2)  The  inability  of  the  farmer  to  control  the  price 
he  receives  for  his  produce ; 

(3)  The  economic  inability  of  the  farmer  to  in- 
crease wage  rates,  the  only  major  cost  factor 
primarily  within  his  unilateral  control;  and 

(4)  The  farmer  believes  he  is  ".  .  .  engaged  in  so- 
ciety's most  useful  and  necessary  enterprise, 
and  (is)  entitled  to  the  special  considerations 
which  the  dignity  of  his  occupation  commands. 
He  regards  himself  as  a  natural  agent  of  the 
forces  of  freedom.  ...  He  believes  that  he  has 
a  right  as  a  farmer  to  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor.  Trade  luiions  he  regards  as  threats  to  the 
exercise  of  his  basic  rights. ' '  ^"^ 

Because  of  his  wholly  negative  attitude  toward  col- 
lective bargaining  and  his  success  in  fighting  attempts 
to  impose  such  bargaining,  the  California  farm  em- 
ployer has  been  able  to  remain  aloof  from  the  prob- 
lems and  desires  of  the  seasonal  workers  who  toil  for 
him.  The  widespread  use  of  the  contract  system  has 
further  insulated  the  farmer  from  his  workers.  Some 
growers,  of  course,  of  their  own  volition  are  attentive 
to  the  needs  of  their  employees.  Such  concern,  how- 
ever, is  basically  paternalistic  in  nature.  As  a  result, 
farm  employers  are  now  discovering  that  they  have 
not  developed  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  meet  the 
very  substantial  employer-employee  problems  they 
face  today. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR'S  CONTENTIONS 

Representatives  of  organized  labor  maintain  that 
California's  seasonal  farm  labor  market  can  be  "ra- 
tionalized" only  through  the  organization  of  domestic 
agricultural  workers.  They  see  this  occurring  through 
three  means : 

(1)  Increasing  wages  through  collective  bargaining 
to  attract  and  retain  more  competent  workers. 
In  the  face  of  higher  wage  rates  growers  would 
improve  their  labor  utilization  and,  with  more 
reliable  and  higher  skilled  labor  available, 
would  at  least  partially,  if  not  entirely,  offset 

iM Bernstein,    The    Lean    Years:    A    History    of    the    American 

Worker.  19i0-19.ii,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 
"»  Fisher,  up.  cit.,  p.  94. 
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increased  costs.  Additionally,  the  working 
farmer's  own  labor  would  increase  in  value  as 
employed  laborers  at  the  same  type  of  jobs  re- 
ceived higher  pay; 

(2)  Improvintr  working  conditions  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  would  also  make  available  an 
improved  labor  supply-demand  relationship. 
For  example,  mechanization  or  semimechaniza- 
tion  of  the  least  desirable  farm  tasks  would  both 
reduce  amounts  of  labor  needed  and  make  farm 
work  more  attractive.  Furthermore,  such  mech- 
anization would  be  more  feasible  economically 
as  rates  for  hand  labor  increased ;  and 

(3)  Union  hiring  hall  techniques,  already  success- 
fully applied  to  other  seasonal  or  perishable 
industries  {e.g.,  canneries,  packing  sheds, 
frozen  food  plants,  longshoring,  construction, 
etc.)  would  guarantee  the  farm  employer  a 
stable,  reliable  and  skilled  seasonal  work  force 
and  furnish  the  worthy  employee,  among  other 
benefits,  greater  work  opportunities. 

CONTEMPORARY  UNION  ACTIVITY"" 

Organized  labor's  most  recent  effort  to  secure  a 
foothold  in  California's  fields  and  vineyards  began 
in  the  summer  of  1959  under  egis  of  and  subvention 
from  the  National  Executive  Council  of  AFL-CIO. 
The  enusing  Agricultural  Workers'  Organizing  Com- 
mittee has  proceeded  to  establish  offices,  organizing 
nucelli,  and  in  some  instances  unions,  in  several  dozen 
California  towns  and  cities,  predominately  in  the 
central  vallej's.  Initially  attempts  were  made  in  early 
1960  to  negotiate  with  farm  employers,  (both  con- 
tractors and  farmers)  to  secure  higher  wages  and 
recognition  of  the  union  as  bargaining  agent  for  sea- 
sonal domestic  farm  workers.  The  employers'  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  both  demands  resulted  in  the  union 's 
dropping  its  insistence  on  formal  recognition  and  its 
calling  a  series  of  strikes  almost  wholly  limited  to 
the  issue  of  wage  rates  and  against  farmers  rather 
than  labor  contractors.  Of  the  92  disputes  through 
November  1960,  determined  by  the  State  Department 
of  EmplojTnent  (SDE)  to  be  valid  strikes,  the  SDE 
recorded  that  none  resulted  in  a  formal  contract  be- 
tween the  union  and  the  employer,  17  resulted  in  some 
form  of  attempted  negotiations  between  the  contest- 
ants, and  in  4  instances  informal  agreements  were 
reached.  Although  AWOC  suffered  a  lack  of  notable 
success  in  formal  or  informal  recognition,  it  faired 
somewhat  better  in  achieving  wage  rate  increases — in 
21  of  the  92  disputes  it  called.  The  remainder  of  the 
strikes  generally  ended  with  union  abandonment  after 
the  crop  season  ended.  (A  complete  discussion  of 
agricultural  labor  disputes  is  presented  in  PART  II 


u"  The  following  is  based  upon,  primarily,  unpublished  data 
gathered  bv  the  California  Department  of  Employment,  in- 
cluding the  "Log  of  Alleged  Labor  Disputes — 1960"  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  on  December  15,  1960,  p.  55. 


of  this  report).  By  year's  end  it  was  estimated  that 
AWOC's  strength  in  terms  of  dues-paying  members 
was  in  the  2,000  to  5,000  range  and  it  was  directing 
its  complete  energy  in  a  series  of  strikes  against  the 
winter  lettuce  industry  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

FUTURE  OF  UNIONIZATION 

A  number  of  specific  factors  cast  serious  doubts  on 
organized  labor's  claims  that  the  unionization  of  sea- 
sonal domestic  farm  workers  is  a  practical  solution 
to  contemporary  farm  labor  problems  in  California. 
As  in  the  past,  the  continuing  truculent  resistance 
of  farm  producers  is  the  chief  deterrent  to  unioniza- 
tion. This  opposition  appears  to  be  based  on  a  mix- 
ture of  a  basic  lack  of  confidence  in  the  motives  and 
principles  of  labor  unions,  a  persuasion  that  a  farm 
workers'  union  could  not  furnish  an  adequate  and 
dependable  supply  of  labor,  and  a  belief  dictated  both 
philosophically  and  economically  that  "farmers  must 
retain  control  of  agriculture."  ^^^ 

Furthermore,  domestic  seasonal  farm  workers  ap- 
parently lack  some  of  the  personal  motivation,  faith, 
and  desire  necessary  to  membership  in  a  struggling 
young  union  faced  with  a  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, task.  A  general  timidity  or  even  apathy  seems 
inherent  in  many  farm  woi'kers'  approach  to  their 
problems.  And  in  a  growing,  vibrant  industrial  econ- 
omy such  as  California's  it  is  much  easier  and  much 
surer  for  other  farm  laborers  to  seek  relief  elsewhere — 
to  satisfy  personal  ability  and  ambition  in  other  fields 
of  endeavors — than  to  stay  in  agriculture  and  attempt 
self-betterment  through  unionization  against  heavy 
odds.  There  is  a  fear  on  the  part  of  some  workers  of 
employer  retaliation  should  they  join  the  union  or 
participate  in  labor  disputes.  Finally,  there  appears 
to  be  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  most  farm 
workers  that  unionization  would  bring  the  benefits 
labor  organizers  promise.  An  indication  of  this  disbe- 
lief is  the  answers  to  the  question,  "What  do  you 
consider  the  most  important  things  that  can  be  done 
to  make  conditions  better  for  farm  workers?"  which 
was  asked  of  some  200  domestic  farm  workers  by  the 
California  Migrant  Ministry.  Only  5  percent  of  the 
responses  mentioned  unionization  (Still,  op.  cit.,  p.  95, 
Jan.  15,  1960). 

A  third  obstacle  to  the  successful  organization  of 
California's  seasonal  farm  workers  is  the  system  of 
contract  labor  prevalent  in  California's  farm  labor 
market.  One  of  the  less  tangible  services  a  labor  con- 
tractor provides  the  producer  is  a  degree  of  insurance 
against  unionization. 

"...  This  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  em- 
ployment relationship.  The  harvest  worker  is  hired, 
transported,  housed,  supervised  and  fired  by  a  labor 

"1  Resolution  No.  35  re:  "Farm  Labor  Policy",  adopted  at  the 
42nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, November  17,  1960. 
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contractor.  All  his  relations  are  with  the  contractor. 
His  grievances  and  complaints  luust  be  lodged  there 
if  anywhere.  And  yet  the  relief  sought  is  most  cer- 
tainly beyond  the  power  of  the  contractor  to  grant 
even  if  he  were  so  disposed,  for  the  condition  com- 
plained of  is  finite  likely  to  have  been  settled  in  a 
contract  with  the  producer  which  he  is  unable  to 
alter   without  the  producer's   consent.    Obviously 
there  is  no  recipe  for  stable  and  harmonious  labor 
relationships.   Dissatisfactions   are  frequent,^  spon- 
taneous strikes  may  break  out.  But  any  action  by 
the  workers  is  of  necessity  directed  against  the  con- 
tractor and  spends  its  force  upon  an  oblique  attack. 
The  contractor  under  such  circumstances  may  be- 
come the  representative  of  the  workers,  or  as  much 
of  a  representative  as  they  have,  in  atempting  to 
adjust  the  complaint  with  the  producer.  But  it  re- 
mains with  the  producer  to  decide  whether  the  com- 
plaint will  be  met  with  a  concession,  or  whether  he 
will  simply  dismiss  the  contractor  and  hire  another 
to  complete  the  work. ' '  "- 

Another  of  the  factors  hindering  the  effective  union- 
ization  of   agricultural   laborers    according   to   labor 
union  officials  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican 
National  program  relating  to  labor  disputes.  Article 
22  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  provides  that : 
"In  the  event  of  a  strike  or  lockout  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  establishment  in  which  Mexican  workers 
are  employed  which  seriously  affects  the  operations 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  make  special  efforts  to  transfer  such  workers 
to  other  agricultural  employment.  ...  If  no  trans- 
fer can  be  arranged,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall, 
without  regard  to  Article  30,  withdraw  the  author- 
ization  covering   them.  ..."    (See   Appendix   G, 
Exhibit  2;  emphasis  added.) 

The  removal  of  braceros  from  farm  labor  dispute 
situations  must  await  a  formal  decision  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Such  a  decision  must  be  based 
on  a  finding  that  the  dispute  "seriously  affects"  the 
particular  crop  activity  involved.  This,  the  unions 
claim,  permits  foreign  labor  to  act  as  strikebreakers 
(Knowles,  op.  cit.,  pp.  291  and  295-6,  Jan.  27,  1960). 
"Whether  this  is  the  actual  fact  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
But  it  is  true  that  only  60  per  cent  of  the  Mexican 
Nationals  involved  in  farm  labor  disputes  in  1960 
were  removed  because  of  the  disputes  (Perluss,  Irving, 
Director,  State  Department  of  Employment,  p.  56, 
Dec.  15,  1960). 

Another  complaint  registered  by  representatives  of 
organized  labor  is  the  alleged  denial  to  farm  workers 
of  the  rights  of  organization  and  collective  bargaining. 
This  allegation  is  technically  inaccurate  in  that  1), 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  that  the  rights 
of  all  employees  to  organize  into  trade  unions,  and 

"^i  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  86-7. 


through  such  unions  to  bargain  collectively  with  em- 
ployers, exists  independently  of  statute  {National 
Maritime  Union  v.  Herzog,  78  Fed.  Supp.  146,  affirmed 
92  L.  Ed.  1776)  ;  and  2),  California  law  specifically 
upholds  the  full  freedom  of  all  employees  to  organize 
and  enter  into  collective  bargaining  (Sees.  920-923, 
inc.,  Lab.  C.)  (see  Legislative  Counsel  Opinion  #5162, 
Nov.  25,  I960,  Appendix  11,  Exhibit  7). 

More  specifically,  what  this  complaint  seems  di- 
rected to  is  the  express  exclusion  of  agricultural  em- 
ployees from  the  protection  and  implementation  of  the 
Labor-Management  Eelations  Act  (29  U.S.C.A.,  141 
et  seq.).  This  statute,  among  other  things  establishes 
the  election  machinery  through  which  it  is  determined 
whether  a  union  actually  represents  the  majority  of 
an  employer 's  workers  within  an  appropriate  bargain- 
ing unit.  This  act  also  commands  the  employer  to  rec- 
ognize and  bargain  with  the  union  if  it  obtains  such 
majority  status. 

Farm  employers  argue  that  the  express  exemption 
of  agriculture  from  the  scope  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Kelations  Act  is  an  equitable  recognition  of  the 
inherent  differences  in  bargaining  positions  between 
agriculture  and  industry — differences  based  on  the 
farmer's  vulnerability  because  of  the  perishable  na- 
ture of  his  crops,  the  extraordinary  peaks  in  farm 
labor  demand,  and  the  complete  dependence  on  a  typi- 
cally short  harvest  period  for  all  the  income  to  offset 
year-long  expenditures.  Union  leaders  answer  that  the 
"general  public  welfare  is  jeopardized  by  this  exemp- 
tion from  legislation  which  otherwise  ensures  a  free 
flow  of  commerce,  maintains  a  stable  economic  growth, 
and  prevents  work  stoppages,  and  that  as  a  practical 
matter  the  exemption  virtually  denies  the  realization 
by  farm  workers  of  their  right  to  collective  action  in 
their  own  behalf. 

"Weighing  the  evidence  before  it,  the  committee  con- 
cludes'that  it  is  doubtful  at  this  time  and  under  these 
conditions  whether  any  enduring  material  improve- 
ment of  substance  and  consequence  in  the  lives  of 
seasonal  farm  workers,  much  less  a  stabilization  of 
California's  farm  labor  market  in  this  respect,  seems 
probable  of  achievement  through  unionization.  As 
Fisher  wrote  in  1948,  "The  organization  of  seasonal 
agricultural  workers  .  .  .  has  always  proved  a  task 
nf  enormous  difficulty.  Maintaining  an  organization, 
once  established,  has  proved  well  nigh  impossible."  "=» 

SUMMARY 

Many  of  the  possible  solutions  to  California's  sea- 
sonal domestic  farm  labor  problems  are  now  at  work. 
Part  I  of  this  report,  in  retrospect,  attempts  to  de- 
scribe how  these  possible  solutions  are  actually  oper- 
ating within  our  agricultural  structure  and  tries  to 
show,  as  well,  the  counteracting  forces  of  retardation. 
No  one  of  the  alleviating  factors  by  itself  will  effect 

'^  Ibid.,  p.  147. 
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the  needed  changes.  However  a  combination  of  them  Part  II  of  this  report  will  set  out  studies  of  a  series 

vigorously  applied  primarily  by  the  working  people  of  particular  problem  areas  including  minimum  wage 

in  agriculture  itself- — both  employer  and  employee —  and  unemploj^ment  insurance  for  farm  workers,  farm 

may  well  remedy  in  substantial  part  these  long  un-  labor  housing,  medical  care,  education,  and  transpor- 

resolved  problems.  tation,  farm  safety,  and  agricultural  labor  disputes. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  NO.   135-1959 


Relative  to  Senate  investigating  committees 

Resolved  hij  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California, 
That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are  amended 
by  amending  Rule  12.5  of  said  Rules  to  read  as 
follows : 

Senate  Permanent  Fact  Finding  Committees 

12.5.  Thirteen  Senate  Permanent  Fact  Finding 
Committees  hereinafter  described  are  hereby  created 
pursuant  to  Section  37  of  Article  IV  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Constitution. 

Whenever  the  Senate  or  a  standing  committee 
thereof  recommends  that  the  subject  matter  of  a  bill 
be  referred  to  a  fact  finding  committee  for  interim 
study,  or  a  ilember  of  the  Senate  requests  in  writing 
that  a  study  be  made,  the  Committee  on  Rules  may 
assign  such  study  to  the  Permanent  Fact  Finding 
Committee  to  -which  the  general  subject  matter  in- 
volved in  the  studj'  has  been  allocated  by  this  rule. 
The  Permanent  Fact  Finding  Committee  to  which 
such  an  assignment  is  made  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  ascertain,  study  and  analyze  all  facts  re- 
lating to  or  bearing  upon  the  subject  so  assigned 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  operation,  effect, 
administration,  enforcement  and  needed  revision  of 
any  and  all  laws  in  any  way  bearing  upon  or  relating 
thereto,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing in  its  reports  its  recommendations  for  appropri- 
ate legislation.  When  a  specific  study  has  been  as- 
signed as  herein  provided,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
may,  in  writing,  authorize  the  extension  of  the  study 
to  any  closely  related  subject  which  the  Committee 
on  Rules  deems  to  be  sufficiently  connected  with  the 
matter  originally  assigned. 

Each  such  committee  shall  consist  of  the  number 
of  ilembers  of  the  Senate  [hereinafter  specified.]  de- 
termined and  appointed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules.  The  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
except  that  the  President  pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  General  Research  Commit- 
tee. After  the  first  appointments  are  made,  new  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  at  the  close  of  each  subse- 
quent general  session.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the 
membership  of  each  committee  .shall  be  filled  by  the 
appointing  power. 

Each  such  committee  has  continuous  existence  until 
such  time  as  its  existence  is  terminated  by  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  each  such  committee  is 


authorized  to  act  both  during  and  between  sessions 
of  the  Legislature,  including  any  recess.  » 

Each  such  committee  shall  file  a  final  report  with 
the  Senate  by  not  later  than  the  thirtieth  calendar 
day  of  each  general  session. 

Each  such  committee  and  its  members  shall  have 
and  exercise  all  of  the  rights,  duties  and  powers  con- 
ferred upon  investigating  committees  and  their  mem- 
bers by  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  and  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  which  provisions  are  incorporated  herein  and 
made  applicable  to  said  committees  and  their  mem- 
bers. Except  for  the  General  Research  Committee  a 
majority  of  the  members  appointed  to  each  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  committee,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  General  Research  Committee  no  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  consisting  of  less  than  a 
quorum  of  the  committee. 

Each  such  committee  has  the  following  additional 
powers  and  duties: 

(a)  To  contract  with  such  other  agencies,  public 
or  private,  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  rendition 
and  affording  of  such  services,  facilities,  studies  and 
reports  to  the  committee  as  will  best  assist  it  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  created. 

(b)  To  co-operate  with  and  secure  the  co-operation 
of  county,  city,  city  and  county,  and  other  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  investigating  any  matter 
vrithin  the  scope  of  this  resolution  and  to  direct  the 
sheriff  of  any  county  to  serve  subpoenas,  orders  and 
other  process  issued  by  the  committee. 

(c)  To  meet  and  act  at  any  place  within  the  State 
of  California  and,  when  authorized  to  do  so  in  writ- 
ing by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules,  to  meet  and 
act  outside  the  State  in  carrying  out  its  duties. 

(d)  To  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Legislature  and  to  the  people  from  time  to  time 
and  at  any  time,  not  later  than  herein  provided. 

(e)  To  do  any  and  all  other  things  necessary  or 
convenient  to  enable  it  fully  and  adequately  to  exer- 
cise its  powers,  perform  its  duties,  and  accomplish 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

The  committees  created  by  this  resolution  and  the 
subjects  allocated  to  them  are:  .  .  . 

(6)  The  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Welfare,  [eon-sisting  of  seven  members,]  is  allocated 
the  subject  matter  embraced  in  the  Labor  Code,  the 
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Military  and  Veterans  Code,  and  uncodified  legisla- 
tion on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  problems  and  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  aid  to  the  aged,  to  the  blind,  to  children, 
to  the  indigent  and  to  other  public  assistance.  .  .  . 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  is  authorized  to 
allocate  to  any  such  subcommittee  from  the  Contin- 
gent Funds  of  the  Senate  such  sums  as  the  Committee 
on  Rules  deems  necessary  to  complete  the  investiga- 
tion or  study  conferred  upon  that  subcommittee. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  RESOLUTION   NO.  7 


Relative  to  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Welfa7-e. 

Whereas,  Under  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion No.  135  of  the  1959  Regular  Session,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  has  been  requested  by  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  assign  certain  subject  matters  for 
interim  study  to  the  Senate  Pact  Finding  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Welfare;  now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules,  That 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  No.  135,  the  Senate 
Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare  is 
hereby  assigned  and  authorized  to  study  the  follow- 
ing subject  matters : 

1.  All  facts  relating  to  all  phases  of  farm  labor 
problems,  including,  but  not  limited  to 

(a)  The  needs  of  agriculture  for  permanent  and 
part-time  labor; 

(b)  The   adequacy  of   the   supply  of   domestic 
farm  labor ; 


(c)  The  need  for  and  operation  of  Public  Law 

78; 

(d)  The  child  and  women  labor  laws  as  applied 
to  farm  labor ; 

(e)  The  health,  sanitation,  housing,  and  trans- 
portation needs  of  farm  laborers; 

2.  All  facts  relating  to  all  phases  of  the  Aid  to 
Needy  Children  program,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  those  set  forth  in  Senate  Resolution 
No.  78,  1959; 

including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  operation,  effect, 
administration,  enforcement  and  needed  revision  of 
any  and  all  laws  in  any  way  bearing  or  relating  to 
such  subject  matters;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  shall  report  thereon 
to  the  Senate  by  not  later  than  the  thirtieth  calendar 
day  of  the  1961  Regular  Session  of  the  Legislature. 
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PERSONS  PRESENTING  SWORN  TESTIMONY  VERBALLY  OR 
SUBMITTING  NOTARIZED  STATEMENTS 


To  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare  during  its  public  hearings  on  California's  farm  labor  problems: 


Amador,  Richard  S. 

Legislative  Advocate,  California  Teamsters  Legislative  Council 
Sacramento 

Testified  :  January  15,  1960 
Anderson,  Henry 

Director  of  Research,  Agricultural  Workers  Organizing 

Committee 
AFL-CIO 
Stockton 
Testified  :  November  16,  1959 
Angier,  Harold 

General  Manager,  California  Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  January  27,  1960 

Submitted  verified  statement :  December  16,  1960 
Arywitz,  Sigmund 

Labor  Commission  and  Chief,  Division  of  Labor  Law 

Enforcement 
State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  November  17,  1959 
Bartindale  Roger  E. 

Manager,  Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel 
Coit  Ranch,  Inc.,  llendota 
Testified  :  January  28,  1960 
Bennett,  Paul 

Agricultural  Worker 
East  Mendota 

Testified  :  December  15,  1960 
Bergon,  Frank 

Diversified  Grower 
Madera 

Testified :  January  28,  1960 
Bolger,  Norman 
Fruit  Grower 
Gridley 

Testified :  January  27,  1960 
Boyden,  E.  P. 

Director,  Imperial  County  Welfare  Department 
El  Centro 

Testified  :  January  15,  1960 

Braun,  E.  W.,  Ph.D. 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Markets,  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
Sacramento 

Testified  :  November  16,  1959 

Brigham,  Thomas  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Fresno  State  College 
Fresno 

Representing  :  Fresno  Rural  Health  and  Education 
Committee,  Inc. 
Submitted  verified  Statement :  January  28,  1960 

Brockway,  Glenn 

Regional  Director,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  November  17,  1959 

Submitted  Material :  December  16,  1960 

Brown,  Robert  C. 

Administrative  Assistant,  California  Taxpayers  Association 
Sacramento 

Submitted  verified  statement :  December  16,  1960 


Bunje,  Ralph  B. 

General  Jlanager,  California  Canning  Peach  Association 
San  Francisco 

Testified :  January  27,  1960 ;  December  16,  1960 

Burgess,  Lero.v 

Agricultural  Worker 
Bakersfield 

Sulimitted  verified  statement :  January  28,  1960 

Testified :  December  15,  1960 

Carhart,  Suzanne  L. 

Field  Worker,  California  Migrant  Ministry, 

National  Council  of  Churches 
Corcoran 

Testified  :  December  15,  1960 

Carr,  John  E. 

Director,  State  Department  of  Finance 
Sacramento 

Testified  :  November  16,  1959 

Clifton,  Mrs.  Florence  G. 

Chief,  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare,  State  Department  of 

Industrial  Relations 
San  Francisco 
Testified  :  November  17,  1959 

Cole.  David  E. 

General  Manager,  Nutting  &  Hogue  (Growers,  Packers 

and  Shippers) 
Patterson 

Submitted  verified  statement :  January  28,  1960 

Danenberg,  Danny 
Lettuce  Grower 
El  Centro 

Testified  :  January  15,  1960 

Davis,  Philip 

Northern  California  Coordinator,  California  Farm  Resareh 

and  Legislative  Committee 
Santa  Clara 

Testified  :  January  28,  1960 

Dungan,  John  N. 

President,  Tulare  County  Farmers  Association,  Inc. 
Exeter 

Testified  :  December  15,  1960 

Erick.son,  Mrs.  Edna  A.  (Mrs.  P.  A.) 

Member,  Fresno  County  Rural  Health  and 

Education  Committee 
Sanger 

Submitted  verified  statement  and  letters  :  December  16, 1960 

Esparza,  Andrew 
Agricultural  Laborer 
San  Jose 

Testified  :  December  15,  1960 

Fahrney,  O.  W. 

Executive  Director,  Tulare  County  Farmers'  Association 
Exeter 

Testified  :  December  15,  1960 

Farrell,  Kenneth  R.,  Ph.D. 

Economist,    Agricultural    Extension    Service,    and    Giannini 
Foundation    of    Agricultural    Economics,    University    of 
California,  Berkeley 
Testified  :  November  16,  1959 
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Fayc,  Eyvind  M. 

Prune  and  'Wahuit  Grower 
KniRhts  Landing 

Submiltcd  verified  statement :  December  16,  1960 

Fierro,  Frank 

Agricultural  Worker 
Visalia 

Testified  :  January  28,  1960 

Finnell,  Claude  M. 

Agricultural  Commissioner,  Imperial  County 
El  Centro 

Testified  :  January  15,  1960 

Fisher,  Dana  B. 

Farmer,  Palo  Verde  Valley 
Blythe 

Testified  :  January  15, 1960 

Fitzgerald,  M.  C. 

Farmer  and  Owner,  Planada  Deliydrator  Company 
Planada 

Submitted  verified  statement :  December  16,  1960 

Fransen,  Nels 

Attorney,    Representing,    Agricultural    Workers    Organizing 

Committee,  AFL-CIO 
Stockton 

Testified  :  June  15,  1960 

Fridley,  Robert  P.. 

Assistant  Specialist,  School  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
University  of  California,  Davis 
Testified  :  November  16,  1959 

Fuller,  Varden,  Ph.D. 

Professor,  Agricultural   Economics ;    Giannini   Foundation   of 

Agricultural  Economics 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Testified :  November  17,  1959 

Garrod,  R.  V. 

President,  California  Farmers,  Inc. 
Saratoga 

Submitted  verified  resolution  and  statement :  December  16, 

1960 

Gershenson,  Maurice  I. 

Chief,  Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Research 
State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  November  17,  1959 

Giannini,  Gabriel  M. 
Farmer 
Coachella  Valley 

Verified  statement  presented  by  James  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. : 

January  15,  1960 

Gilbert.  Ralph 

Farmer,  State  Delegate  for  Imperial  County  Farm  Bureau 
Imjierial 

Testified  :  January  15,  1960 

Giobetti,  Leo  J. 

Tomato    Grower ;    Member,    Board    of    Directors,    East    Side 

Growers  Association 
Merced 

Testified  :  January  27,  1960 

Greshara,  Olin  R. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Imperial  Countv 
El  Centro 

Letter  dated  December  31,  1959  introduced  into  the  record : 
January  15,  1960 

Gruenhagen,  W.  M. 

Manager   of   Agricultural   Employment,   California   Division, 

California  Packing  Corporation 
San  Francisco 

Submitted  verified  statement :  December  16,  1960 

Guajardo,  Miss  Rachel 

Field  Representative,  Local  78,  United  Packinghouse  Workers 

of  America,  AFL-CIO 
Oxnard 

Testified  :  January  27,  1960 


Haggerty,  C.  .1. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO 
San  Francisco 

Prepared  statement  presented  by  Walter  Simcich  : 
January  28,  I960 

Letter  dated  February  5,  1960  presented  by  Walter  Sim- 
cich :  December  16,  1960 

Hanley,  Robert  E. 

Legislative  Representative,  California  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion 
Berkeley 

Testified  :  June  15,  1960  ;  December  16,  1960 

Hanna,  Charles 

Chief,  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Standards 
State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  November  17,  1959 

Harris,  Thomas  L. 

Social  Insurance  Analyst,  California  Teamsters  Legislative 

Council 
Sacramento 

Testified:  January  15,  1960;  June  15,  1960 

Hart.  Lewis  R. 
Farmer 
Sebastopol 

Testified  :  June  15,  1960 

Haslam,  Byron  E. 

Program   Specialist,  Commodity   Stabilization   Service,  U.   S. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Berkeley 

Testified  :  November  16,  1959 

Hayes,  Edward  F. 

Manager,  Imperial  Valley  Farmers'  Association 
El  Centro 

Testified  :  June  15, 1960  ;  December  15,  1960 

Hebert.  Hyland  J.,  M.D. 

Health  Officer,  Imperial  County 
El  Centro 

Testified  :  January  27,  1960 

Henderson,  W.  Ward 

Chief,   Bureau  of  Agricultural   Statistics,   State  Department 

of  Agriculture 
Sacramento 

Testified  :  November  16,  1959 

Prepared     statement     presented     by     Harold     A.     Poulsen : 

December  15,  1960 

Henning.  John  F. 

Director,  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  November  17,  1959 

Heringer,  Fred 

Farmer ;    Second    Vice-President,    California    Farm    Bureau 

Federation 
Oroville 

Testified  :  November  16,  1959;  .lanuary  27,  1960 

Hernandez,  Mrs.  Frances 

Farm  Laborer  and  Housewife 
Corcoran 

Testified :  December  15,  1960 

Houseberg,  James 

Director,  Agricultural  Department,  California  State  Chamber 

of  Commerce 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  November  16,  1959 ;  January  27,  1960 

Huerta,  Mrs.  Dolores  C. 

Representing  Community  Service  Organization 
Stockton 

Testified  :  June  15,  1960  ;  December  15,  1960 

Irwin,  Willis  R.,  M.D. 

President,  Imperial  County  Medical  Society 
Holtville 

Testified  :  January  15,  1960 
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James,  David  R. 

Students'  Committee  for  Agricultural  Labor 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Testified  :  December  IC,  1960 
Jensen,  Alan  C. 

Secretary-Manager,   California   Tomato   Growers  Association, 

Inc. 
Stocljton 

Testified  :  December  16,  19C0 
Jensen,  Miss  Vivian  T. 

Secretary,  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  State  Department 

of  Industrial  Relations 
San  Francisco 

Submitted  letter  :  December  13,  1960 
Jessup,  R.  Bruce,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Stanford  School  of  Medi- 
cine 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto 

Representing  the  Task  Force  on  Health  Services  for  Seasonal 
Agricultural     Workers,     State     Department     of     Public 
Health 
Testified  :  December  16,  1960 
Johnsen,  Richard,  Jr. 

Executive  Secretary,  Agricultural  Council  of  California 
Sacramento 

Testified  :  January  26,  1960 
Jones,  Clyde  V. 
Peach  Grower 
Ballico 

Testified  :  January  28,  1960 
Keenan,  Monsignor  Daniel 
Coalinga 

Testified  :  December  15,  1960 
Knowles,  Clive 

International  Representative,   United  Packinghouse  Workers 

of  America,  AFL-CIO 
Los  Angeles 

Testified  :  January  15,  1960 ;  January  27,  1960 ;  June  15, 
1960 
Krainock,  Louis  F. 

Director,  Public  Information,  Agricultural  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  AFL-CIO 
Stockton 

Testified  :  November  16,  1959 ;  December  16,  1960 
Lane,  Daniel  S. 

Attorney  at  Law ;  Representing,  Diversified  Growers,  Inc. 
Stockton 

Testified  :  June  15,  1960 
Lloyd,  Robert 
Farmer 
Winters 

Testified  :  December  16,  1960 

Lopez,  Alfred 

District  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Labor 
Sacramento 

Testified  :  January  27,  1960 

Lyon,  George  C. 

Attorney  at  Law ;  Representing  Keith  Mets  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  Farmers  Association 
Testified  :  January  15,  1960 
Representing,  Western  Growers  Association,  Imperial  Valley 
Farmers  Association 
Testified :  June  15,  1960 
Los  Angeles 
McAllister,  Bard 

Farm  Labor  Secretary,  American  Friends 

Service  Committee 
Visalia 

Testified  :  January  28,  1960 

McCaffrey,  Maurice  P. 

Principal  Counsel,  State  Department  of  Employment 
Sacramento 

Testified:  November  16,  1959;  November  17,  1959;  Janu- 
ary 27,  1960 ;  December  15,  1960 ;  December  16,  1960 


MeCullough,  Father  Thomas 

Representing,  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference  and 

Citizens  Committee  for  Agricultural  Labor 
Stockton 

Testified  :  December  15,  1960 
McDaniel,  Ivan  G. 

Attorney  at  Law ;  Representing,  Tulare  County  Labor  Stabi- 
lization Committee ;  Agricultural  Labor  Bureau,  San 
Joaquin  Valley;  California  Grape  and  Fruit  Tree 
League ;  Agricultural  Producers  Labor  Committee ; 
Council  of  California  Growers,  Ventura  County  ;  Citrus 
Growers  of  Anaheim,  California ;  Southern  California 
Farmers;  Riverside  Agricultural  Association;  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Labor  Association ;  Redlands  Highland 
Farm  Labor  Association ;  San  Diego  County  Farmers 
Association 
Los  Angeles 

Testified  :  June  15,  1960 
Mclntyre,  John  E. 

Director,  Riverside  County  Welfare  Department 
Riverside 

Testified :  January  15,  1960 
Mehren,  George  L.,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Testified  :  January  26,  1960 ;  February  17,  1961 
Mets,  Keith 

Farmer ;  Representing,  Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Association 
Holtville 

Verified  statement  presented  by  George  C.  Lyon  :  January 

15,  1960 
Testified :  June  15,  1960 
Miller,  J.  J. 

Manager,  Agricultural  Producers  Labor  Committee 
Los  Angeles 

Testified  :  January  26,  1960  ;  January  27,  1960 
Verified  statement  submitted  :  December  16,  1960 
Milosiavich,  Chris 

President,  Justice  for  California  Farmers  Committee 
University  of  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

Submitted  verified  statement :  December  22,  1960 
Montoa,  Jose  A. 

Agricultural  Worker 
Bakersfield 

Submitted  verified  statement :  January  28,  1960 
Moody,  Glen  A. 
Farmer 
Bakersfield 

Testified  :  January  26,  1960 
Murray,  James 

Attorney  at  Law ;  Acting  Secretai-y,  California  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Agricultural  Labor 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  January  26,  1960 

Nance,  Douglass  P. 

Farmer ;   Chairman,   Riverside   County  Farm   Bureau   Labor 
Committee ;  President,   Coachella  Valley  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation 
Thermal 

Testified  :  January  15,  1960 
Nelson,  Lowell 

Chief,  Division  of  Housing,  State  Department  of  Industrial 

Relations 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  November  17,  1959 
Nicolopulos,  Thomas 

Supervisor  of  Conciliation,  State  Conciliation  Service,  State 

Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  June  15,  1900 

Norton,  John  R.,  Ill 
Farmer 
Blythe 

Testified  :  January  15,  1960 
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O'Biien,  James  J.,  Jr. 

Farmer ;  Representing,  Gabriel  M.  Giannini 
Indio 

Testified  :  January  15,  19C0 

Olivares,  Francisco 
Agricultural  Worker 
El  Centro 

Testified  :  January  27,  1960 

Perluss,  Irving  H. 

Director,  State  Department  of  Employment 
Sacramento 
Testified:  November  16,  1959;  November  17,  1959;  June 
15,  1960 ;  December  15,  1960 

Petersen,  Ted  N. 

Pig  Grower  and  Attorney  at  Law 
Merced 

Testified  :  January  28,  1960  ;  June  15,  1960 

Petherbridge,  Richard  W. 
Attorney  at  Law 
El  Centro 

Testified  :  January  15,  1960 

Pigg,  A.  G. 

Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Dos  Palos 

Testified  :  January  28,  1960 

Pitts,  Thomas  L. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  June  15,  1960 

Poulsen,  Harold  A. 

Chief,  Division  of  Marketing  Services,   State  Department   of 

Agriculture 
Sacramento 

Presented    statement    prepared    by    W.    Ward    Henderson, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Statistics 
Testified  :  December  15,  1960 

Powers,  Domer  P. 
Farmer 
Lindsay 

Testified  :  January  26,  1960 

Quinn,  J.  B. 

Master,  California  State  Grange 
Sacramento 

Testified  :  December  16,  1960 

Riise,  I.  Andrew 
Diversified  Grower 
Modesto 

Testified  :  December  15,  1960 

Roche,  George  S.,  Ph.D. 

Chief  of  Research  and  Statistics,   State  Department  of 

Employment 
Sacramento 
Testified :  November  16,  1959 ;  November  17,  1959 ;  Janu- 
ary 27,  1960;  December  15,  1960 

Rogers,  Don  R. 

Diversified  Grower 
Winton 

Testified  :  January  28,  1960 

Ross,  Marshall 
Attorney     at     Law ;     Representing,     United     Packinghouse 

Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO 
Los  Angeles 

Testified  :  June  15,  1960 

Sadler,  W.  A. 

Personnel  Manager,  Salinas  Valley  Vegetable  Exchange 
Submitted  letter :  December  16,  1960 

Sansoni,  Henry  J. 
Diversified  Grower 
Merced 

Testified :  January  28,  1960 


Saunders,  Thomas  N. 
Chief,   Division   of   Industrial    Safety,   State   Department  of 

Industrial  Relations 
San  Francisco 

Testified :  November  17,  1959 

Scully,  Charles  P. 

Counsel,  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  June  15,  1960 

Simcich,  Walter 
Research  Economist,  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO 
San  Francisco 

Presented  statement  prepared  by  C.  J.  Haggerty,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  :  January  28,  1960 
Presented   letter   dated   February   5,   1960,  by  C.   J.   Hag- 
gerty, Secretary-Treasurer :  December  16,  1960 

Smith,  Norman 

California    Director,   Agriculture   Workers'    Organizing   Com- 
mittee, AFL-CIO 
Stockton 
Testified:  January  15,  1960;  January  28,  1960;  June  15, 
1960  ;  December  15,  1960 

Stanley,  John 

Farmer ;   President,  Fresno  County  Farm  Bureau 
Del  Rey 

Testified  :  January  27,  1960 

Stead,  Frank  M. 
Chief,  Division  of  Environmental  Sanitation,   State  Depart- 
ment  of   Public   Health;    Chairman,    Inter-departmental 
Task  Force  on  Field  Harvest   Sanitation 
Berkeley 

Testified:  November  17,  1959;  December  16,  1960 

Still,  Rev.  Douglas  M. 

Director,    California    Migrant    Ministry,    Division    of    Home 

Missions,  National  Council  of  Churches 
Los  Angeles 

Testified :  January  15,  1960 

Submitted  material :  December  16,  1960 

Taylor,  Paul  S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Chairman,  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Testified  :  January  26,  1960 

Thomas,  Charles  D. 

Secretary-Treasurer,    Imperial    County    Labor    Coordinating 

Committee 
El  Centro 
Testified:  January  15,  1960 

Thompson,  Leonard  V. 

President,  Lodi  District  Grape  Growers  Association 
Lodi 

Testified  :  January  26,  1960 

Thor,  Eric,  Ph.D. 

Agricultural    Economist    and    Associate    Director,    Giannini 
Foundation    of    Agricultural    Economics,    University    of 
California,  Berkeley 
Testified  :  February  17,  1961 

Thornburg,  William  J. 

Farmer  and  Co-manager,  Thor  Packing  Co.,  Inc. 
Holtville 

Testified :  January  15,  1960 

Tieburg,  Albert  B. 

Chief,   Division   of   Public   Employment   Offices   and   Benefit 

Payments,  State  Department  of  Employment 
Sacramento 

Testified  :  November  16,  1959 ;  November  17,  1959  ; 
January  27,  1960 ;  December  15,  1960 

Van  Vleck,  Gordon  K. 

First  Vice-President,  California  Cattlemen's  Association 
Sloughhouse 

Testified  :  January  26,  1960 
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Teneman,  John  G. 

Peach  Grower  ;  Chairman,  Stanislaus  County  Board  of 

Supervisors ;  Member,  Growers  Harvesting  Committee 
Modesto 

Testified  :  November  17,  1959  ;  December  16,  1960 

Ward,  John  F. 

Attorney  at  Law ;  Representing,  Associated  Farmers  of 

California 
San  Francisco 

Testified  :  June  15,  1960 

Weidner,  Robert  E. 

President,  Buena  Park  Greenhouses,  Inc. 
Brea 

Submitted  verified  letter :  January  15,  1960 

West,  Philip  J. 

Secretary -Manager,  Calexico  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Calexico 

Testified :  January  15,  1960 


Wood,  Herman 

Ranch  Manager,  Gerry  Olson  Ranches  (O.  G.  Olson  Co.) 
Patterson 

Testified  :  June  15,  1960 
Wyckoff,  Mrs.  Hubert,  Jr. 

Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   the   Migrant   Child  ;   Governor's 
Advisory   Committee  on  Children  and   Youth  ;   Co-Chair- 
man,    Conference   on    Families   Who   Follow    the   Crops 
WatsonviUe 

Testified  :  December  16,  1960 
Yost,  Leland  J. 
Farmer    and    General    Manager,    Coachella    Valley    Farmers 

Association 
Thermal 

Testified  :  January  15,  1960 

Zuckerman,  John 

Farmer ;  Member,  Federal  Advisory  Council,  U.  S.  Secretary 

of  Labor 
Stockton 

Testified :  November  16,  1959 ;  June  15,  1960 


APPENDIX   D 

CALIFORNIA'S  AGRICULTURE 


APPENDIX   D-FIGURE    1 

California:  Production  and  Value  Statistics  for  Agricultural  Products,  1959 


Commodity 


Rank 
Among 
States 
(No.) 


Cattle  and  Calves 
Dairy  Products 

Cotton  Lint 

Cotton  Seed 

Hay _. 


Grapes 

Eggs- 

Oranges 

Tomatoes  _ 
Potatoes.-. 


Lettuce 

Barley 

Turkeys 

Sugar  Beets 

Rice 


Prunes 

Peaches 

Chickens 

Almonds 

Dry  Beans- 


Per- 
cent of 
U.S. 


Strawberries, 

Lemons 

Cantaloups  __ 

Celery 

Walnuts 


Pears 

Carrots 

Field  Corn... 
Sheep  and  Lambs 
Apricots 


Grain  Sorghums 

Asparagus 

Alfalfa  Seed.- 

Hogs 

Wheat- 


Apples 

Broccoli 

Onions 

Plums 

Snap  Beans 

Watermelons,. 

Avocados 

Wool,  1959  Clip 

Cauliflower 

Sweet  Corn. 


California  Production 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

1 
1 
26 
4 
1 

6 

1 

1 

26 

20 

4 
1 
1 
1 
3 

4 
1 
3 
1 


Quantity! 
(Units) 


4.2 

6.4 

13.3 

12.6 

C.O 

91.0 
8.4 
22.0 
52.7 
11.4 

57.5 
16.3 
17.6 
29.0 
24.7 

96.2 

52.3 

7.5 

100.0 

20.4 

35.9 
93.8 
54.3 
54.9 
93.6 

55.9 

45.8 

0.4 

6.1 

91.4 

3.2 

51.6 

45.1 

0.5 

0.8 

9.0 
71.2 
19.9 
93.3 

9.0 

11.5 
89.0 

7.1 
57.1 

3.6 


1.760,090,000  lbs. 
7,974,000,000  lbs. 

1,929,000  bales 
757,000  tons 

6,756,000  tons 

2,8.57,000  tons 
5,143,000,000  no. 
40,200,000  bx  (77#) 

2,355,000  tons 
27,725,000  cwt. 

19,118,000  cwt. 
68,523,000  bu. 
12,646,000  head 
4,928,000  tons 
13,110,000  cwt. 

139,000  tons 

933,000  tons 

255,243,000  lbs. 

82,800  tons 

3,718,000  cwt. 

170,280,000  lb.9. 

16,900,000  bx  (79#) 

6,824,000  cwt. 

8,597,000  cwt. 

58,500  tons 

405,000  tons 

6,770,000  cwt. 

18.250,000  bu. 

128,921,000  lbs. 

210,000  tons 

18,270,000  bu. 

1,867,000  cwt. 

57,375,000  lbs. 

103,704,000  lbs. 

8,718,000  bu. 

10,900,000  bu. 

1,406,000  cwt. 

5,003,000  cwt. 
93,000  tons 
53,500  tons 

3,372,000  cwt. 

51,500  tons 

18,332,000  lbs. 

2,397,000  cwt. 

1,583,000  cwt. 


Value  of 

Production' 

(Dollars) 


8445,173,000 

375,943,000 

307,600,000 

33,011,000 

175,656,000 

141,290,000 
135,004,000 
122,580,000 
102,940,000 
78,377,000 

76,103,000 
69,893,000 
60,143,000 
58,150,000 
53,096,000 

49,345,000 
49,097,000 
40,824,000 
38,492,000 
32,718,000 

32,504,000 
32,448,000 
31,433.000 
29,741,000 
28,062,000 

27,135,000 
27,0.54,000 
25,308,000 
24,359,000 
23,730,000 

21,010,000 
21,005,000 
19,221,000 
17,522,000 
15,605,000 

12,862,000 
11,656.000 
10,679,000 
10,440,000 
9,919,000 

9,543,000 
8,652,000 
8,066,000 
7,329.000 
7,232,000 


Percent 

of 

Calif. 


14.7% 

12.4 

10.1 

1.1 

5.8 

4.7 
4.4 
4.0 
3.4 
2.6 

2.5 
2.3 
2.0 
1.9 
1.7 


1.6 
1.6 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 

1.1 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 


,5 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.3 


Commodity 


Rank 
.\niong 
States 
(No.) 


Sweet  Potatoes 
Olives 

Cherries 

Honeydew 

Melons 

Green  Peppers  _ 


Cabbage 

Oafs 

Green   Lima 

Beans 

Hops 

Brussels  Sprouts 


Grapefruit- . 

Figs 

Cucumbers. 

Flaxseed 

Nectarines-- 


California  Production 


Per 

cent  of 

U.S. 


Chili  Peppers 

(Dried) 

Artichokes 

Dates 

Green  Peas 

Spinach 


Garlic 

Ladino  Clover 

Seed- -. 

Honey 

Sudan  Grass 

Seed 

Persian  Melons 


Purple  Vetch 
Seed 

Pomegranates. . 

Persimmons 

Alsike  Clover 
Seed 

Dry  Field  Peas 


Rye 

Mustard  Seed.. 
Mohair 


30 
2 
6 


5.4 
99.8 
17.2 

86.8 
23.2 


11.2 
0.6 

39.0 
17.4 
89.5 


5.7 
99.2 
11.9 

7.5 
99.8 


100.0 

98.5 

4.6 

34.2 


96.1 
5.5 


41.2 
100.0 


24.3 
99.3 
96.2 

16.7 
0.8 


0.5 
4.7 
0.1 


Quantity' 
(Units) 


1,014,000  cwt. 
27,000  tons 
13,500  tons 

1,087.000  cwt. 
594,000  cwt. 


2,450,000  cwt. 
6,895,000  bu. 

37,680  tons 

9,338,000  lbs. 

624,000  cwt. 


2,530,000  boxes 
63,600  tons 
62,080  tons 

1,710,000  bu. 
39,000  tons 


8,480  tons 

376,000  cwt. 

20,000  tons 

22,190  tons 

78,600  tons 


272,000  cwt. 


4,400,000  lbs. 
13,080,000  lbs. 


16,000,000  lbs. 
165,000  cwt. 


8,100,000  lbs. 
3,000  tons 
2,700  tons 

1,140,000  lbs. 
35,000  cwt. 


117,000  bu. 

750,000  lbs. 

28,000  lbs. 


Value  of 

Production' 

(Dollars) 


6,895,000 
6,183,000 
6,129,000 

5,802,000 
5,060,000 


5,5.56,000 
5,447,000 

5,420,000 
5.323,000 
5,175,000 


5,089,000 
4,991,000 
4,991,000 
4,959,000 
4,485,000 


4,062,000 
3,419,000 
3,380,000 
3,0.50,000 
2,992,000 


2,570,000 

2,332.000 
1,532.000 

896,000 
891,000 


543,000 
360,000 
243,000 

217,000 
200,000 


132,000 
71,200 
18,000 


Percent 

of 

Calif. 


1  Data  for  livestock  and  poultry  items  refer  to  quantities  sold  and  cash  receipts  from 

2  ProcUiotion  for  U.S.  not  available,  California  produces  over  60  percent, 
s  Peicentaees  below  .3%  not  given. 

SOUECE:  California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service. 


sales.  For  Crops,  llBurcs  relate  to  quantities  produced  and  value  of  production. 
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APPENDIX   D-FIGURE   2 

California:  Production  Trends  for  Selected  Agricultural  Products 


Products 


Unit 


1930-39  Average     1940-49  Average 


1957 


1958 


1959 


Fruits  and  Nuts 

Almonds 

Apricots 

Avocados 

Grapes 

Lemons 

Nectarines 

Oranges 

Peaclies 

Pears 

Prunes 

Strawberries--- 
Walnuts 


Field  Crops 

Barley 

Corn 

Cotton 

Dry  beans 

Grain  Sorglium_ 

Hay 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Sugar  beets 

Wheat 


Vegetables  and  Melons 

Cantaloups 

Celery. 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Processing  tomatoes-- 
Fresh  tomatoes 


Livestock 

Cattle  and  calves  marketed. 

Milk  and  cream  produced 

Eggs  produced r 

Broilers  and  fryers  raised — 
Turkeys  raised 


Sheep  and  lambs. 
Wool 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1,000  bxs. 

Tons 

1,000  bxs. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


1,000  bu. 
1,000  bu. 
1,000  bis, 
1,000  bgs. 
1,000  bu. 
1,000  tons 
1,000  cwt. 
1,000  cwt. 
1,000  tons 
1,000  bu. 


Tons 
Tons 
Tons 
Tons 
Tons 
Tons 


1,000  head 
Million  lbs. 
Million  eggs 
1,000  lbs, 
1,000  head 
1,000  head 
1,000  head 
1,000  lbs. 


17,230 

239.400 

5,765 

1,990.800 

8,815 

4,410 

37,198 

572.300 

236,200 

215,200 

15,687 

44,730 


30,540 
2,507 
333 
3,683 
3,557 
4,608 
7,607 
3,679 
1,619 

14,136 


162,400 
138,700 
461,200 

70.900 
289,400 

94.200 


1.003 
4,210 
1,909 

'9,600 

1,968 

611 

2,069 

24,603 


30.290 

192,700 

17,270 

2,607,300 

12,992 

13,260 

48,196 

722,800 

285,700 

187.200 

13.311 

61,870 


41,667 
2,295 
584 
4,319 
4,742 
5,616 

20,266 
6,628 
2,130 

10.798 


195.000 
179.100 
706,800 
120,300 
943,100 
173,300 


1,541 
5,508 
2,339 

49,323 

4,601 

744 

2,037 

19,805 


37,500 

167,000 

15,800 

2,382,000 

16,200 

36,000 

35,900 

828,000 

418,000 

165,000 

111,780 

61,300 


78,680 

19,166 
1,537 
3,596 

13,216 
6,837 

31,1,50 
9,718 
4,316 
6,226 


283.600 

436,700 
1,013,000 

197,200 
2,020,600 

305,200 


2,597 

7,699 

4,603 

139.168 

14,666 

434 

1,684 

17.560 


19,800 

90,000 

46.300 

2,741,000 

16,900 

34,000 

23,200 

780,000 

345,000 

96,000 

107.100 

82,200 


67.488 

17.374 

1,604 

4,091 

16,740 

6,906 

29,598 

11,080 

3,595 

8,162 


327,100 
417,.300 
887,100 
194,900 
2,629,900 
315,250 


2,218 

7,612 

4,871 

157.869 

13,639 

503 

1,,546 

18,316 


82,800 

210,000 

51„500 

2,857.000 

16.900 

39.000 

40,200 

933,000 

405.000 

139.000 

85,140 

58,500 


68,523 

18,250 

1,929 

3,718 

18,270 

6,756 

27,725 

13,110 

4,928 

8,718 


341,200 
429,850 
955,900 
2.53.150 
1.997,400 
357,600 


2,285 

7,974 

5,236 

169.160 

12,821 

481 

1,642 

18,332 


1 1934-39  Average. 

SOURCE:  California  Department  of  Agriculture. 


APPENDIX   D,   FIGURE   3 

The  Economics  of  Alfalfa  in  Yuba  County 

This  cost  study  shows  that  many,  variable  factors  can  affect 
the  cost  of  producing  alfalfa.  If  the  land  value,  for  example, 
is  increased  $100.00  per  acre,  the  cost  figure  -would  go  up  $1.00 
per  ton.  Interest  on  the  land  value  is  only  one  of  the  cost  fac- 
tors. Another  variable  factor  is  the  cost  of  water,  which  in  this 
study,  was  figured  at  $.3.00  per  acre-foot,  delivered  to  the  head 
ditch.  The  most  important  factor  affecting  net  income  from  any 
agricultural  crop  is  yield  per  acre.  The  chart  below  shows  the 
effect  of  two  variable  factors  on  the  cost  of  producing  hay. 

Cost  Per  Ton  of  Hoy  Produced  at  Various  Yields 
and  Various  Water  Costs 

Cost  per  Acre-Foot  of  Water 
Yield  of 
Hay  in  Tons 
per  Acre  $1.00         $Z.OO         $3.00         $4.00         $5.00 

4       22.00         23.00         24.00         25.00         26.00 

5       19.00         19.80         20.60         21.40         22.20 

6       17.00         17.70         18.35         19.00         19.70 

7       15.55         16.15         16.70         17.30         17.85 

8       14.50         15.00         15.50         16.00         16.50 


Sample   Costs   to   Produce   Alfalfa    Hoy 

Sours  Cash  and  Lahcr  Cost  per  Acre 

Materials,  etc.         Total 


per 
Acre     Labor 


Operation 
Cultural 

Irrigate  7  times 4.5      $5.65 

Misc. — Weed 

control,  etc. 1.60 

Taxes    


Water  4'     $12.00       $17.65 


2.25 
4.00 


Total   cultural  $ 


$7.25 


Harvest 

JIow  and  rake  5  times  Contract  at  $3..50/acre 

Bale  5  times 6  tons  @  $4.50 

Haul    6  tons  @  $2.50 

Total  harvest  $  ___ 

Total  cash  and  labor  cost 


3.85 
4.00 


$18.25   $25.50 


$17.50 
27.00 
15.00 

$59.50 

$85.00 
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Land 

Stand — 5  years 
Equipment     
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Investment 

per  Acre 

_     $300.00 

25.00 

10.00 


Annual  Cost 
Interest  (G%)     Depreciation 
$18.00 

.75  $5.00 

.25  1.00 


Total 

overhead  $-_     $335.00  $19.00  $6.00 

Total  annual  overhead  cost     efinnn 

Total  cost  per  acre $110.00 

Cost  per  ton  at  6-ton  yield $  18.35 

Alfalfa  Publications  : 

"Alfalfa  Production  in  California" 
"Pest  Control  Program  for  Alfalfa" 
"The  Spotted  Alfalfa  Aphid" 
"Improved  Alfalfas  for  California" 
General  Recommendations  : 

Date  of  Planting — Preferably  before  October  15.  For  spring 

planting,  as  soon  after  February  1  as  is  possible. 
Rate  of  Seeding — 10  to  20  pounds  per  acre. 
Variety — Certified  Lahontan  for  aphid  resistance. 
Fertilization — Not  generally  recommended. 

By :   E.   H.   Wood,   Jr.,   Farm  Advisor 

A.   D.   Reed,   Farm  Mgmt.   Specialist 
9-59 — 200  c. 


Sample  Costs  for  Mowing  and  Raking  Hay 
OPERATING  COSTS  :   (Gas,  Oil,  Maintenance,  Repair,  Labor, 
etc.) 
Moicing: 

20-hp.  tractor $  .85  per  hour 

7'  mower    -50  per  hour 

Labor    1-50  per  hour 


Total     $2.85  per  hour 

Operating  cost  at  .3  hour  per  acre $  .85  per  acre 

Raking: 

."JO-hp.  tractor $  .85  per  hour 

Side  delivery  rake .50  per  hour 

Labor    1.50  per  hour 


Total     $2.85  per  hour 

Operating  cost  at  A  hour  per  acre $1.15  per  acre 

Total  operating  cost  per  cutting $2.00  per  acre 

OVERHEAD  COSTS :  In  this  example,  only  i  of  the  value  of 
the  tractor  is  charged  to  the  hay. 
Item  Cost         Life         Depreciation         Interest  (6%) 

Tractor     ___  $2,800       10  yr.  $140.00  $42.00 

Mower    450         Syr.  90.00  14.00 

Rake 700       10  yr.  70.00 


21.00 


$300.00  $77.00 

Total  overhead $377.00  per  year 

TOTAL  OPERATING  AND  OVERHEAD  COSTS  : 
For  20  acres:  Overhead  =  $18.85  per  acre  per  year. 

With  5  cuttings :  Overhead  costs $3.75 

Operating  costs 2.00 


Total  cost,  per  cutting $5.75  per  acre 

For  50  acres:  Overhead  =  $7.50  per  acre  per  year. 

With  5  cuttings:  Overhead  costs $1.50 

Operating  costs 2.00 


APPENDIX    D,   FIGURE   4 
Cost  Analysis  Worksheet 

S.\MPLE  Costs  to  PfiOuucE  Almonds  in  Merced  County 

Based  on  a  yield  of  1,500  lbs.  per  acre.  Man  labor  at  $1.10 
and  $1.30  per  hour.  Medium  wheel  tractor  cost  $1.00  per  hour, 
depreciation  .41,  interest,  .19. 

Sample  Costt 


PRE-HARVEST  CASH  COSTS : 

Pruning — 8  man  hours 

Brush  disposal — 2  man  and  1  tractor  hour_ 
Cover  crop  and  fertilize :  2  man  and  1  trac- 
tor hour 

Cover  crop  seed  and  fertilizer 

Spraying :  2  man  and  tractor  hours 

Spray   material   

Cultivate  and  irrig.  prep. :  6  man  and  trac- 
tor hours  

Irrigate:  6X8  man  hours ' 

Water :  Irrigation  tax  or  power  cost 

Frost  protection  :  4  man  and  2  tractor  hours 
Frost  protection  material  (annual  average) 

Misc.  labor:  3  man  and  2  tractor  hours 

Miscellaneous  material 

County  taxes 

Office,  car,  operating  capital,  etc 

Repairs  (except  tractor) 


Per 

Acre 
>     8.80 
3.40 

3.40 
15.00 

4.60 
22.00 

13.80 
8.80 
5.00 
6.60 
7.00 
5.70 
3.00 
10.00 
10.00 
3.00 


Per 

Cwt. 


Total  pre-harvest  cash  and  labor  cost — 
HARVESTING  COSTS: 

Knock,  pick  and  haul  out  @ $  45.00 

Hulling   

Haul  to  market 


$130.10     $  8.66 


45.00 
2.50 


Total  harvesting  cost $  92.50     $  6.16 

Total  cash  and  labor  cost 

DEPRECIATION: 

Trees  ($400.00  cost— 30-year  life) $  13.30 

Buildings,   irrigation,   facilities   and   equip- 
ment     

Tractor :  14  hours 


.41 


12.50 
5.74 


Total  depreciation  cost $  31.54     $  2.10 

Total  cash  and  depreciation  cost 

INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENT  @  6%: 

Trees  (average  value  $200.00)    $  12.00 

Buildings,    irrig.    facilities    and    equipment 

(average  value  $125.00)   7.50 

Tractor:  14  hours  @  .19 2.66 

Land  @  $700.00 42.00 


Total  interest  on  investment $  64.16     $  4.29 


Total  cost,  per  cutting $3.50  per  acre 


Total  cost  of  production $318.30     $21.22 

University  of  California  Verner  Carlson,  Farm  Advisor 

Ag-ricultural  Extension  Burt  Burlingame,  Extension 

Service  Economist 

Merced  County 
May  1959 
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APPENDIX   D,   FIGURE   5 

Dryland  Barley  Production  Costs  in  Glenn  County 
Kobcrt  L.  Sailsbery,  Farm  Adviser 

University  of  California  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Glenn  County 

Sample  Costs  to  Produce  Dryland  Barley,  Glenn  County 

Tleld  ISOO  lbs.  per  acre 
Cash  and  lahor  cost  per  acre 


A.  D.  Reed,  Extension  Economist 


1200  acres  summer  fallow 
1200  acres  harvested 


Hours 

per 

acre 


Operation 
CULTURAL 

Plow — 1  time .5 

Disc — 3  times .6 

Harrow — 1  time .1 

Broadcast  seed .1 

Harrow .1 

AVeed  spraying .1 

Taxes    

Misc. 

Total  cultural  costs 


I 


HARVEST 

Combining  2-1-1'  machines. 

Hauling — 2  trucks 

Storage 

Total  harvest 


Lahor 

$0.80 
1.05 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 

.35 

$2.80 

$0.65 
.65 


$1.30 


Fuel 
and 

repairs 

$1.35 
1.65 
.25 
.10 
.25 
.10 

.30 


Materials,  etc. 


Seed  100# 
i  lb.  2,4-D 


$3.00  per  cwt. 


Total  cultural  and  harvest  costs     $4.10 

COST  PER  CWT.  AT  VARIOUS  YIELDS 

Yield  Cost  per  act. 

1 ,000 $4.25 

1,400 3.04 

1,800 2.36 

2.200 1.93 

2,600 1.63 


$4.00 

$2.40 
.35 


8.75 


Labor  {1.60  per  hour 
Your 
costs 
per 
Total        acre 

$2.15 

2.70 

.40 

$3.00  3.25 

.40 

.65  .90 

3.00  3.00. 

.35  1.00 

$7.00 


1  truck  rented  @  $5.00  per  hour 
Storage  @  $3.00  per  ton 


$1.00 
2.70 

$3.70 


In  vestment  Per  acre 

Land  2  acres  $300.00 

Tractor  and  trucks  20.00 

Other  equipment  22.00 

Total $342.00 


$10.70 

Annual  cost 

Depreciation    Interest  6% 

$18.00 

$2.00  .60 

2.20  .65 


$13.80 

$3.05 
2.00 
2.70 

$7.75 

$21.55 


$4.20 


$19.25 


$23.45 


Total  cost  per  acre $45.00 

Minus  allowance  for  sheep  pasture 2..50 

Net  cost  per  acre 42.50 

Cost  per  cwt.  @  1800  lbs.  yield 2.30 


Basis  of  Cost  Production 

COSTS : 

Ail  machinery  and  equipment  costs  are  based  on  present  day 
costs  for  new  equipment. 

HILL  LAND  BARLET  PRODUCTION: 

Odd-shaped  fields  and  slopes  would  increase  the  time  for 
performing  the  various  operations  by  10-15  percent  which  would 
increase  the  costs  proportionately. 

Net  Retukn  peb  Acbe  at  Vabious  Prices  and  Yields 
Based  on  Pkoduction  Cost  of  $42.50  pee  acee 

Price 

Yield                            $1.60         $1.S0         $2.00  $2.20 

1,400 —20.10     —17.30     —14.50  —11.70 

1,800 —13.70    —10.40      —6.50  —2.90 


Price 

$2.i0 

Yield 

$1.60 

$1.80 

$2.00 

■$2.20 

$2.40 

—8.90 

2,200 

—7.30 

—2.90 

-1-1.50 

-f5.90 

-t- 10.30 

-1-.70 

2,600 

—.90 

-f4.30 

-1-9.50 

-f  14.70 

-f  19.90 
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APPENDIX   D,   FIGURE   6 

Costs  to  Produce  Bartlett  Pears  in  Nevada  County 

l!y  W.  Douglas  Hamilton,  Farm  Advisor,  Nevada  County,  Grass  Valley,  California  A.  Doyle  licfd.  Extension  Economist.  University  of  California,  Davis,  California 

Universily  of  Califdniia  Atrlcultural  Kxtcnsion  Scnlce,  nr.ass  Vallry.  Nevada  Comity,  January,  1958 

Sample  Costs  to  Produce  Bartlett  Pears  in  Nevada  County  (40  Acres) 

Yield  6  ton  per  acre 

Cash  and  lahor  cost  per  acre 


Operation 
CULTURAL 

Pall  Blistermite  spray. 


2.0 


rnniing  100  trees  @ 

Brusli  removal 

Sprays 

Cracit-Cluster  "] 

Calyx  I 

1st  cover  ( 

Hormone  J 

Fertilizer -4 

Discing  2  ways 1-0 

Mowing  2  times 1.0 

Irrigation  5  times 15-0 

Blight  cutting 15-0 

Prop  or  tie 4.0 

Taxes -^ 

Misc 


Hours 

per 

Fuel  and 

acre 

Labor 

repairs 

materials  and  other  ca 

.5 

$.75 

$1.G0 

Spray                  300  gals. 
Lime  sulfur     15  gals. 
Summer  oil        6  gals. 

.35 

35.00 

1.00 

1.0 

2.50 

1,25 

3.00 


6.40 


.60 

.50 

1..50 

1.20 

1..50 

1.50 

15.00 

2.00 

15.00 

1.00 

4.00 

Lime  sulfur  0  gals.  W.  sulfur  12  lbs.  DDT  G  lbs 

DDT  6  lbs.  W.  sulfur  12  lbs. 

DDT  4i  lbs.  Aramite  4J  lbs.  W.  sulfur  12  lbs. 

IJ  lbs.  @  2.00 

Amm  sulfate  @  300  lbs. 


Water  i"/A.  @  15.00     Tax  2.00 
Props  or  twine 


4.15 


2.55 


Costs 


$5.25 
3.10 


8.25 
3.00 
6.20 
3.00 
0.00 


17.00 

1.00 
8.00 
8.55 


Total 

costs 

per  acre 


$10.70 

36.00 

3.75 


29.85 

10.10 

2.70 

3.00 

34.00 

16.00 

5.00 

8.00 

15.25 


HARVEST 

picking 
yarding 
hauling 
Supervision 

2.50  boxes 
250  boxes 
250  boxes 

@  18,# 
@  10(^ 
@  10«S 

45.00 
25.00 
25.00 
5.00  /A. 

$83.00    $19.00 


$72.35    $174.35 


$100.00 


INVESTMENT 


Per  Acre  (Based  on  40  acres) 


Depreciation  (ANNUAL  COST)   Interest 


Real  Estate 

Land    $125 

Buildings    150 

Irrigation  system 125 

Trees     600 

Total  Real   Estate 1,000 

Tractors  and  trucks 180 

Equipment   160 

Total $1,340 

Cost  Per  ton  @  6  ton  yield  $63.00 


Yield  $!i0 

Tons 

4 •_ —189 

6 —140 

8 —92 


Net  lnc< 

Price  Per  Ton 
$50         $60 


-149 
—SO 
—12 


—109 

—20 

68 


$70 

—69 

40 
148 


—29 
100 

228 


$6.25 
3.75 
3.15 
15.00 
28.15 
4.50 
4.00 

$36.65 

$5.00 
12..50 
15.00 
32.50 
18.00 
16.00 

$66..50 

$103.15 

Total  Cost  p 
arious  Yields- 

.     .  $377.50 

-Prices 

Yield 
Tons 

10 

12 

14 

$40 

-^3 

5 

53 

Price  Per  Ton 

$50         $60 

57        157 
125        245 
193        333 

$70        $80 

257         357 
365         485 
475        613 
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APPENDIX   D,   FIGURE   7 

What  Will  it  Cost  to  Grow  Cotton  in  Kings  County 

O.  D.  McCutcheon  *  Burt  Burlingame  f 

Based  on  a  yield  of  1,000  lbs.  of  lint/acre.  Man  labor  @  $1.05  and   ?1.30  per  hr. ;   medium   tractor   @   $1.00 

per  hr.,  depreciation  41^,  interest  19^ 

Sample  costs  My  costs 

per  acre  per  cwt.  per  acre  per  cwt. 

Pre-harvest  Labor  and  Material  Costs : 

Land  preparation  :  4  hrs. — man  and  tractor,  man  hour  @  $1.30 $9.20 

Plant  (4-row  planter)  2  men  and  tractor,  .3  hr.,  man.  hr.  @  $1.30 1.08 

Seed:  20  pounds  @  8^ 1.(50 

Irrigate  :  1  pre  and  5  crop — 12  hrs.,  man  hr.  @  $1.05 12.60 

Water:  Power  to  pump  3  acre  ft.  @  $2.60 7.80 

Cultivate  and  fertilize :  3J  hrs.  man  and  tractor,  man  hr.  @  $1.30 8.05 

Fertilizer:  80#  of  nitrogen  @  8^ 6.40 

Fertilizer  application  @  $1.75  per  acre 1.75 

Hand  weeding:  3  times — 12  man  hrs.,  man  hr.  @  $1.05 12.60 

Pest  control :  60  lbs.  of  DDT-sulfur  @  10.5(f ;  spray  @  $4.00/acre 10.30 

Application  cost :  Dust  @  5#/lb. ;  spray  @  $2.25/acre 5.25 

County   taxes  7.00 

Office,  car,  operating  capital,  etc 7.50 

Repairs  :  Irrigation  system  and  equipment  except  tractor 3.50 

Aliscellaneous  labor :  2  hrs.  @  $1.05 ;  tractor  1  hr. ;  material  $1.00 4.10 

Total  Pre-harvest  Cash  Costs $98.73  $9.87 

Harvesting  Costs : 

Defoliant:  Two  gals,  material  @  85# $1.70 

Application  cost  $2.75  per  acre 2.75 

Picking  machine  (contract)  2,200  lbs.  seed  cotton — @  $1.25  cwt.  and  650 

lbs.  @  $1.50  cwt.    (includes  hauling) 37.25 

Ginning,  bagging,  ties,  insurance,  storage  and  sampling  @  $15  per  bale 30.00 

Total    Harvesting    Costs $71.70                     $7.17 

Total  Cash  Costs $170.43     .              $17.04 

Depreciation : 

Irrigation  system :   (original  cost  $80)   17  yrs $4.70 

Buildings:    (original  cost  $10)   20  yrs .50 

Tractor:  7  hrs.  @  41^ 2.87 

Equipment:  Cost  $15 — 10  yrs.  life 1.50 

Total  Depreciation  $9.57                       $.96                 

Total  Cash  and  Depreciation  Costs $180.00                   $18.00 

Interest  on  Investment  @  6%  : 

Land  at  $500 $30.00 

Irrigation  system  on  i  cost   ($40) 2.40 

Buildings  on  J  cost   ($5) .30 

Tractor  :  7  hrs.  @  19(! 1.33 

Equipment  on  J  cost   ($7.50) .45 

Total  Interest   $34.48  

Total  Cost  of  Production $214.48  $21.45  

Less  seed  credit  for  1,497  lbs.  seed  @  $43  per  ton $32.19  

Net  Cash  Cost  of  Production $182.29 

•  Farm  Adrisor  (January  1959) 

t  Extension  Farm  Managemeot  Specialist 
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APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  8 


Dairy  Ranch — Grade  A 


Farm  and  Home  Advisors'  OflRce 
University  of  California 
Post  Office  Building,  Oroville 


Prepared  by:  Alva  W.  Mitchell,  Butte  County  Farm  Advisor 

Doyle  Reed,  Farm  Management   Specialist,   University  of  Calif. 

The  following  data  is  one  of  a  series  that  has  been  compiled  on  Butte  County  crops  for  the  use  of  persons  who  are  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  and  need  some  sort  of  measure  as  to  what  might  be  expected  in  the  way  of  costs  and  returns  from  differ- 
ent crops  thev  might  raise.  These  data  are  based  on  cost  of  production  studies,  crop  reporting  service  price  figures  and,  in  part 
on  estimates." We  believe  they  are  as  accurate  as  can  be  compUed  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind,  but  because  of  all  of  the  variables 
involved,  they  must  be  used  only  as  a  basic  guide. 


Size  of  ranch 50  cows 

INVESTMENT 
Ileal  Estate 

Land— 60  acres  @  $500 $30,000 

Irrigation  system  @  $125  per  acre 7,500 

Building   14,925 

Fences  @  $20  per  acre 1.200 

Pasture  stand — 55  acres  @  $25 1,375 

Total  real  estate  (excluding  dwelling) $55,000 

Dairy  equipment 4,000 

Other  equipment   5,000 

Dairy  stock— Cows  60  @  $200 $12,000 

Heifers— 25  @  $150 3,750  15,750 

Total    $ra,750 

PRODUCTION 

Cows— 9,400  lbs.  milk — 375  lbs.  B.F.  per  cow. 
Pasture — 10  animal  unit  months  per  acre  (4  tons 
hay  equivalent). 

INCOME 

Milk  sales— 90%  of  production — 700  lb.  contract 

Class  I—  „,„„„„ 

B.F.       10,200  lbs.  @  $1.00 $10,200 

Skim  245,300  lbs.  @     1.75  per  100  lbs 4,293 

Class  II— 

B.F.        6,720  lbs.  @       .68 4,570 

Skim   160,780  lbs.  @     1.00  per  100  lbs 1,608 

Total  milk  sales $20,671 


INCOME— Continued 

Stock  sales— Veal  30  @       $3 $90 

Heifers  15  @     $20 $300 

Cows  12  @  $100 $1,200 


Total  stock  sales $1,590 


TOTAL  INCOME $22,261 

EXPENSE 

Feed- 
Pasture— 550  a.u.m.  @  $5 $2,750 

Hay  or  equivalent  270i  tons  @  $28 7,574 

Grain— 25  tons  @  $57 1,425 


Total  Feed $11,749 

Labor 5,000 

Taxes  250 

Breeding  fees— 50  @  $7.50 375 

Veterinary 

Supplies,  power,  etc 

Depreciation  on  dairy  equipment 

Interest  on  dairy  investment 


200 
1,250 

900 
1,040 


TOTAL  COST $20,764 


NET  INCOME $1,497 


APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  9 

University  of  California  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Napa,  August,  1957  Napa  County 

The  Egg  Business  in  Napa  County 


Keith  Bissell,  Farm  Advisor 

SITUATION 

Profit  in  egg  production  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  with 
changes  in  egg  prices  and  feed  costs.  Napa  County,  on  the  edge 
of  the  large  consuming  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  is  favorably 
located  for  commercial  egg  production  at  a  profit.  Egg  market- 
ing channels  and  sources  of  feed,  chicks,  and  supplies  are  good. 
The  poultryman  using  good  management  can  make  an  adequate 
income  over  the  years  from  his  management,  labor  and  invested 
capital.  This  may  vary  from  as  low  as  $1  a  hen  in  some  years 
to  as  high  as  .$3  in  other.  He  must  be  prepared  to  weather  a 
year  of  low  prices  with  little  or  no  earnings  such  as  1956. 

SIZE  OF  BUSINESS 

With  a  net  farm  income  averaging  $2  a  hen  you  can  select 
a  size  to  fit  your  income  needs  and  desire  to  work.  With  proper 
design  of  equipment  you  can  run  an  egg  business  with  about 
one  hour  of  labor  per  hen  for  a  year.  A  flock  averaging  2000 
hens  for  the  year  would  require  about  2000  hours  of  labor  and 


Farm  Management 

Arthur  Shultis,  Extension 

Economist 

provide  a  net  income  from  $2000  to  $0000  a  year  if  management 
is  good.  Some  do  better  and  some  do  worse  and  fail.  The  sample 
investment  and  costs  on  the  other  side  of  this  .^heet  are  based 
on  a  2000  hen  average,  which  is  the  minimum  recommended. 
A  couple  can  handle  3000  hens. 

LAND  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Land  here  is  of  high  value  but  fortunately  egg  production 
requires  only  a  small  acreage  and  should  not  be  in  a  congested 
area  and  need  not  be  of  high  agricultural  value.  From  2  to  5 
acres  of  land  would  meet  minimum  essentials  for  a  2000  hen 
business  and  a  home  site.  Consider  a  little  more  land  than  the 
minimum  for  possible  expansion.  Instead  of  the  2  acres  shown 
in  the  example  4  would  be  better.  For  permanence  avoid  a 
potential  subdivision  area.  There  are  several  systems  of  housing 
layers — cages,  small  pens  on  wire  and  floor  houses.  For  a  new 
business,  a  beginner  finds  some  advantages  in  cages.  Our  ex- 
ample and  investment  are  for  this  system.  In  buying  land  or 
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an  existing  place  consult  your  local  poultry  farm  advisor  re- 
garding the  suitablity  of  location  and  buildings. 

CAPITAL  REQUIRED 

The  first  table  below  shows  a  sample  investment  in  a  2000  hen 
cage  plant  with  a  probable  cost  new  of  around  $30,000  including 
the  dwelling  and  laying  hens.  With  depreciation  over  the  years 
average  value  would  be  less — around  $6.50  per  hen  in  the  chicken 
business  only.  It  is  important  to  obtain  income  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  a  purchase.  Start  with  baby  pullets  so  get  the  brooder 
house  ready  first.  Egg  production  starts  around  6  months  later 
by  which  time  you  will  have  invested  about  $2  in  each  6  month 


layer.  It  is  unwise  to  start  a  new  business  by  buying  older  hens 
and  introducing  diseases  and  parasites. 

REPLACEMENTS 

In  a  going  egg  business  you  need  to  cull  non  layers  and 
birds  around  18  months  of  age,  so  you  have  to  buy  about  2000 
baby  pullets  each  year  to  maintain  an  average  of  2000  good 
layers.  Space  in  a  brooding  house  is  provided  for  about  660 
chicks,  so  you  would  brood  about  3  times  a  year,  starting 
chicks,  in  December,  February  and  June  would  be  the  best  time. 
This  would  enable  you  to  maintain  a  good  flock  in  the  2320 
cages  provided  in  the  investment  shown. 


Sample  Investment  for  an  Egg  Business  with  Individual  Cages  for 
an  Average  of  2,000  Hens,  Napa  County 

Original  Depreci- 

cost  ation 

Land  2.0  acres,  @  $1000 $  2000  $  — 

4— Cage  houses  16'  x  116',  2320  cages 7200  480 

2— Growing  pens  8'  x  IIC' 1800  120 

1 — Brooder  house  20'  x  40',  including  equipment 1500  90 

1 — Egg  room  and  equip,  in  utility  bldg.  16'  x  24' 1200  70 

3— Bulk  feed  tanks  1200  60 

Water  system   ($1000,  J  to  dwelling)   500  25 

Gravelling  service  drive  4650  sq.  ft 465  — 

Total  Poultry  buildings  and  equipment $15865  $  845 

Feed  and  Poultry  investment 4000  — 

Total  poultry  investment $19865  $  845 

Dwelling  and  0.5  acre 10500  300 

Total  poultry  farm  investment $30365  $1145 


Average 

Per 

value 

hen 

$  2000 

$1.00 

3600 

1.80 

900 

.45 

750 

.38 

600 

.30 

600 

.30 

250 

.12 

465 

.23 

$  9165 

$4.59 

4000 

2.00 

$13165 

$6.59 

5500 

2.75 

$18665 

$9.34 

Sample  Annual  Income,  Inputs,  Cost  and  Profit  for  a  2,000-Hen 
Egg  Business  As  a  Going  Concern 

Quantity                    Average  Total              Per 

Items  of  Income                                                                                                           Total             Per  hen            price  value               hen 

Egg  sales  (222  per  hen) dozen       37000              18.5               $.40  $14800             $7.40 

Cull  hens  sold  and  eaten No.         1600                  .8                   .50  800                 .40 

Toung  poultry   sold   and  eaten No.             60                  .03                 .60  36                 .02 

Manure  sold  Cu.   Ft.         1000                  .5                   .10  100                 .05 

Total  income  $15736             $7.87 

EXPENSES 

Mash  and  pellets,  laying  and  chick $120000                   60             $4.80  $  5760             $2.88 

Grain,  milo,  barley,  etc 115000                   55               3.00  3450               1.72 

Grit,  shell  and  miscel. 15000                  .8                 1.00  150                 .08 

Total  feed  cost  $  9360             $4.68 

Chicks  bought  $     2000              $1.0               $  .40  $     800             $  .40 

Hired  labor — occasional  help tr.           200                  .1                 1.50  300                 .15 

Miscel.  supplies,  electricity,  etc. 800                 .40 

Taxes  $250,   Insurance   $20 270                 .14 

Depreciation,  buildings  and  equip 845                 .42 

Sub  total  cash  and  depreciation  costs $12375             $6.19 

Value  of  operators  labor tr.  $     1800                  .9                 1.50  2700               1.35 

Interest  on  average  investment $  13165                                      5%  658                 .33 

Total  costs  of  production $15733             $7.87 

Net  farm  income — Income  less  cash  costs  and  depreciation $  3361             $1.68 

Management  income — Income  less  total  costs 3                 .00 

The  above  assumes  better  than  average  efficiency,  selling  222  eggs  per  hen  from  115  lbs.  of  feed,  including  chicks,  or  6.2  lbs.  per 
dozen  Mortality  is  around  7%  in  chicks  and  14%  in  hens.  These  efficiencies  are  allowable  with  good  care  and  management.  Earn- 
ings above  are  based  on  average  egg  price  of  40(J  a  dozen.  Below  are  earnings  if  all  other  prices  were  the  same  but  with  different  egg 
prices. 

_          .              ,    „„                                                    S2(f                   36#                   40«(  44<^                   48(i 

Egg  price  per  do^c-^-— 54OI                 $1881                 $3361  $4841                 $6321 

To  a    net  farm  '■^^^""^f^^OO^.J^^"^-^" -2957               -1477                         3  1483                   2963 

Total  management  income  -iM<J  nens. 

'\  ,         .          „  „„,  vp„                                   $0.20                 $0.94                 $1.68  $2.42                 $3.16 

Net  farm  income  per  nen : ^ v                         -^                         ■>  ^                         v 

,  .  „„ '^„  „„  u„„                                   —$1.48             —$0.74                 $0.00  $0.74                 $1.18 

Management  income  per  nen —               ^                         i-                         >-  1                          v 
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appendix  d-figure  10 

Field  Corn  Costs  in  Stanislaus  County 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California 

Stanislaus  County 

E.  E.  Stevenson,  Farm  Advisor 


Costs  to  Produce  Field  Corn 


in  Stanislaus  County* 

Cash  and  labor  costs  per  acre 


Operation 
CULTURAL : 


Hours  per 
acre 

. 2.5 


Land  Preparation 

Planting    (2  men) -^ 

Cultivate :  2x  &  Fertilize 1-5 

Irrigation:  1   Pre.4   Crop <S-" 


Taxes    

Miscellaneous   Overhead- 


Total  Cultural  Costs- 


Laior 

$2.90 
1.15 
1.75 
3.45 

2.00 
$11.25 


Fuel  and 

repairs — 

Equip. 

$3.00 
.60 

1.80 
1.20 

1.20 
$7.80 


Material  and  other  costs 


Seed:     13  lbs.  @  .26 
Nitrogen:  100  lbs.  @  .13 
Water:       3  ft. 


HARVEST 

Pick    

Drying    — 
Haul   


CONTRACT    

5,000  lbs.  @  $4.00/ton_- 
@  $2.00/ ton  _- 


$3.40 

13.00 

1.50 

6.00 

1.35 

$25.25 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 


Sum 

pie 

costs 

Eastside 

Westside 

$5.90 
5.15 

16.55 
6.15 

$7.00 

5.15 

16.55 

19.20 

6.00 

6.00 

4.55 

4.55 

Total  Harvest  Costs 

Total  Cash  and  Labor  Costs- 

COSTS/CWT.AT  VARYING 
YIELDS  • 

Cost  per  ctct. 
Lhs.  corn/ Acre  Eastside  Westside 
2,000 $5-'i'5 


$44.30 


$25.00 
$59.30 


$58.45 


$25.00 
$83.45 


3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 


5.75 

$6.45 

3.80 

4.30 

2.85 

3.20 

2.30 

2.55 

1.90 

2.15 

Investment 

Land     

Irr.  System 

Buildings   

Tractor  &  Truck 

Equipment     _- 


Annual  costs 


Per  acre  Depreciation    **Interest  @6% 

$30.00 

$3.00  (20yrs.)      1.80 

2.00  (20yrs.)      1.20 

3.00(10yrs.)         .90 

2.50  (lOyrs.)         .75 


$.500.00 
60.00 
40.00 
30.00 
2.').00 


Total    $655.00        $10.50 


$34.65 


Total  Cost  Per  Acre- 
Cost  Per  Cwt.  @  5,000 

.  Operations  Usted  are  for  Eastside  conditions  Westside  costs  are  higher  as  Indicated. 
..  fnterest  figured  at  6  per  cent  on  one-half  of  original  cost. 

Corn  Can  Be  a  Profitable  Crop  Only  If  Costs  Are  Below  Average 
and  Yields  Are  Above  Average 

The  table  above  shows  sample  costs  of  growing  corn  in  Stanis- 
laus County.  They  are  based  on  typical  operations  for  good 
farming  practices  and  are  not  intended  to  represent  average 
costs     (Average  production   is  about  3000  lbs.   corn   per  acre.) 

These  costs  are  based  on  an  owner-operator  management 
Where  your  crops  are  grown  on  a  cash  or  crop  share  rental 
basis,  rent  should  be  substituted  for  interest  on  land,  interest 
and  depreciation  on  buildings  and  irrigation  systems,  land  taxes 
and  any  other  items  paid  for  by  the  land  owner. 


Lbs.  Yield- 


$45.15 

$114.45 
2.30 


$45.15 

$128.60 
2.55 


Interest  on  investments  is  shown  at  6%.  Even  if  property  is 
free  from  indebtedness,  this  item  should  be  included  in  costs 
comparable  to  income  that  might  be  obtained  from  equivalent 
investments  in  other  securities  or  income-producing  property. 

Profit  or  Loss? 

The  present  "price-cost  squeeze"  makes  it  difficult  to  produce 
corn  at  a  profit.  Custom  harvesting,  shelling  and  drying  may 
run  $25-$30  an  acre  on  a  2Mon  crop  of  shelled  corn.  Celling  at 
harvest  time  has  been  "costing  the  grower"  as  much  as  $8  a  ton 
or  $20  an  acre  for  a  2Vton  crop.  This  can  easily  mean  the  proht 
or  possibly  even  "red  ink."  Only 
should  attempt  this  crop. 


good   farmers   on   good   land 


Varieties 

Babeock,  Robin,  July  Elberta,  Faye  Elberta,  J.  H  Hale,  and 
Rio  Oso  Gem  ari  the  main  varieties.  The  harvesting  season 
begins  in  early  July  and  continues  into  September. 


Roofstoclcs 

Most   generally    used    rootstock   has    been   Lovell   peach,   al- 
though recently,  some  S-37  has  been  tried. 

D\seases 

The  area    is    under   Peach   Mosaic    quarantine.    Some    trees 
came  down  with  the  disease  each  year  and  are  rogued  out  by 


APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  11 

Freestone  Peach  Production  Banning  Bench 

inspection  teams  under  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ring  spot  virus  is  common  in  the  area,  causing  severe  reac- 
tions in  trees  when  first  innoculated.  These  usually  recover 
and  produce  normally  although  the  virus  is  a  limiting  factor 
in  Rio  Oso  Gem  production.  Crown  gall  is  quite  common  and 
there  is  some  root  knot  nematode  which  may  limit  production 
in  some  orchards.  Peach  leaf  curl  is  treated  for  annually. 


Ferfi/izer 

Peaches  are  rather  liberally  fertilized.  A  good  deal  of  poultry 
manure  is  being  used,  which  is  obtainable  locally.  Nitrogen 
applications  probably  average  around  two  pounds  of  actual 
nitrogen  per  tree  per  year. 
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Pruning 

Trees  are  pruned  yearly  to  reduce  the  amound  of  fruiting 
wood,  shape  the  tree,' reduce  shading,  and  stimulate  production 
of  suitable  fruit  wood  the  next  season. 

Thinning 

Size  is  important  in  peaches  for  the  Los  Angeles  market. 
The  local  practice  is  to  thin  by  hand  when  the  young  peaches 
are  about  the  size  of  the  thumb,  leaving  the  fruit  eight  inches 
to  10  inches  apart  on  the  shoot. 

Insects 

Peach  tree  borer,  peach  twig  borer,  shot  hole  borer,  and 
occasionally,  clover  mite  are  troublesome.  See  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service's  "1957  Spray,  Dust,  and  Fumigation  Pro- 
gram  for   Peaches   and   Nectarines"   for  suggested   treatments. 

Marketing 

Practically  all  freestones  are  sold  fresh  on  the  Los  Angeles 
wholesale   market.   Banning  peaches   usually   ripen   two   weeks 
or   so   after   the   San   Joaquin   season   and   supply   the   market 
when  shipments  from  that  area  are  at  a  minimum. 
Agricultural  Extension  Semce,  Boom  7,  Post  Office  Biulding,  Riverside. 


Freestone  Peach  Production  Statistics  Riverside  County 


Tear  Acreage  Ave. yield/ A 


1952  1105 

1953  1085 

1954  854 

1955  855 

1956  854 


271  lugs 
127  lugs 
439  lugs 
241  lugs 
399  lugs 


Packed  hasis  F.O.B. 
price 

$1.77  per  lug 
2.25  per  lug 
1.54  per  lug 
1.74  per  lug 
1.65  per  lug 


Total  value 

$530,270.00 
309,530.00 
577,960.00 
359,030.00 
563,040.00 


Freestone  Peaclies-Sample  Costs  of  Production  Banning  Bench 


Laior  &  Equip.       Materials 
Cost/Ac.       Kind  &  Cost/ Ac. 


Lime  sulfur,  DDT  $11 
Chicken  manure         30 


3  acre  feet 


37.50 


Item 

Prune  $75.00 

Brush  disposal  2.50 

Pest  &  disease  control     6.30 

Fertilize  7.50 

Disc  4x  (2  ways)  20.00 

Furrow  4x  6.00 

Irrigate  7x  16.00 

Thin  100.00 
Wire  supports 

Miscellaneous  6.00 

Total  Cultural 
Pick  &  Haul  @  $.19/ 

pack  box 
Pack  @  $.65/pack  box  100.00 
Comm.  @  15%  (based 

on  $1.70/lug) 
Marketing  assess.  @ 

2.5#/lug 


Total  Harvesting  &  Selling 
Supervision  and  management 

General  expense  at  5%  of  above  (except  harvesting) 
Taxes 
Insurance 
Repairs 


3.00 


Total 

Cost/Ac. 

$75.00 

2.50 

17.50 

37.50 

20.00 

6.00 

53.50 

100.00 

5.00 

9.00 


.20 

.00 


$326.00 

76.00 
160.00  260.00 


102.00 

10.00 

$448.00 

$21.50 

$17.38 

20.00 

5.00 

5.00 


$  47.38 
$842.88 


Total  Cash  Overhead 

Total  Cash  Costs 
Based  on  a  yield  of  400  22-pound  lugs. 

The  above  sample  costs  are  based  on  contract  rates  and 
include  interest  on  investment  and  depreciation  on  equipment. 
To  get  total  costs,  add  all  other  interest  and  depreciation  costs 
for  land,  buildings,  and  irrigation  system.  If  not  sold  F.O.B., 
add  commission  and  transportation  costs  to  market. 
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Muscat  Growing  Costs  in  Kings  County 

A.  D.  Reed  Lyndon  C.  Brown 

Kxteiision  Economist  Farm  Advisor 

University  of  California 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Kings  County 

Sample  Costs  to  Produce  Muscat  Grapes  in  Kings  County 

Cash  and  Laior  Cost  Per  Acre 


Sours 

Per 

Acre 


Operation 
Cultural 

Pruning  500  vines  @  3# 

Fertilizing   -5 

Dust  3   times -7 

Spray  for  leaf  folder -5 

Tillage    4.5 

Irrig.   Prep. 5.0 

Irrigate  3  times 8.0 

Miscellaneous    

Taxes  


Total 
Harvest 
Picking  _. 
Hauling   - 


Cultural 


Total   Harvest 


Total  Cash  &  Labor  Cost 


Lahor 

$15.00 
.60 
.85 
.65 

5.20 
5.00 
8.00 
4.00 


$39.30 

$76.00 

$76.00 
$115.30 


Fuel  and 
Repairs 


$.25 
.85 
.35 

7.30 

3.00 
2.00 


Materials 


Nitrogen  25  lb.  @  14i(? 
Sulphur  20  lb.  DDT  2  lb. 
Lead  arsenate  &  sulfur  350  gal 
Application  @  24 


Power  for  3  ac.  ft.  @  $1.75 


$13.75 


Haul  8  tons 


$13.75 


Cost  Per  Ton  At  Various 
Yields 


Yields 


Cost 
per  Ton 


5  Tons $51.00 

6  Tons 45.00 

7  Tons 40.00 

8  Tons 37.00 

9  Tons 34.00 

10  Tons 32.00 


Investment  Per  Acre 

Land   $900 

Irrig.  Facilities 60 

Buildings    40 

Trees 360 

Tractor  &  Trucks 100 

Equipment    40 

Total 

Total  Cost  Per  Acre  (8  Ton  Yield) 


Annual  C 

ost 

Depreciation 

Interest 

$54.00 

$3.00 

1.80 

2.00 

1.20 

9.00 

10.80 

10.00 

3.00 

3.75 

1.20 

$27.75 


$72.00 


The  costs  reported  in  this  leaflet  are  not  average  costs.  There 
is  a  difference  between  each  grower's  costs. 

These  sample  costs  may  be  of  benefit  to  a  prospective  buyer. 
They  may  be  of  help  to  growers  in  figuring  out  how  much  cash 
outlay  they  will  need  for  the  coming  year.  They  also  may  help 
In  analyzing  the  various  farm  enterprises  which  may  fit  into 
the  farm  operation. 

Other  leaflets  which  are  available  from  the  Kings  County 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  are : 

Alfalfa  Hay 

Silage  Harvesting  Costs 


Labor  $l.:5/lir. 


Total 

$15.00 

$3.60 

4.45 

1.05 

2.75 

6.00 

7.00 

14.00 

12.50 

5.00 

5.25 

16.25 

11.30 

17.30 

10.00 

10.00 

$44.20 

$97.25 

$76.00 

$20.00 

20.00 

$20.00 


Irrigated  Pasture  in  Kings  County 

Seasonal  Pasture 

Blackeye  Beans  in  Kings  County 

Green  Chopping  Alfalfa 

Barley  Production  in  Kings  County 

Costs  of  Growing  Cotton  in  Kings  County 

Castor  Bean  Growing  &  Costs 

Costs  of  Producing  Apricots 

Costs  of  Producing  Freestone  Peaches 

Costs  of  Producing  Thompson  Seedless  Grapes 


$96.00 


$64.20    $193.25 


$99.75 
$293.00 
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APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  13 

Sample  Production  Costs  of  Navel  Oranges 

for 

San  Bernardino  County,  1958-1959 

Prepared  by  Richard  E.  Puffer,  Farm  Advisor,  and  H.  Fisk  Phelps,  Extension  Economist, 
Farm  Management,  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California 

Sample  Costs  to  Produce  Nave!  Oranges— Son  Bernardino  County  1958-1959  Season 

Based  on  a  10-acre  owner  operation,  90  trees/acre,  60-year-old  trees,  furrow  irrigated,  wind  machine  (gas)  plus  heaters,  yield  of  300 
field  boxes  per  acre,  labor  $1.50  per  hour  or  by  contract. 


Laior  and 
Operation  Equipment 

Fertilize    $  2.00 

Irrigation— 16  times 30.00 

Pest  Control — 3  treatments   

Other  Pests  (gophers) 3.00 

Frost  Protection 

Cultivation  and  Weed  Control 2.00 

Remove  and  Plant  Trees 3.00 

Pruning  and  Brush  Disposal   15.00 

Miscellaneous 10.00 


Materials 
Kind  Cost 

2  lbs.  actual  N/tree $23.50 

Water — 4  ft.  (8-month  season) 30.00 

Contract 


Labor,  gasoline,  heater  oil- 
Contract — 3  discings    

3  furrowings    

1  tree  


18.00 
4.50 
3.00 


Total 

Cost 

per  Acre 

$  25.50 

60.00 

80.00 

3.00 

48.00 

24.50 

6.00 

15.00 

10.00 


Total  Cultural  Costs $272.00 

23({  per  field  box $  69.00 

6^  per  field  box 18-00 

$  8T.00 


Pick— 300  field  boxes  ( 
Haul— 300  field  boxes 

Total  Harvest  Costs 

Investment 
per  Acre 

Land     $2,000.00 

Trees— 40  years 1,000.00 

Irrigation  System — 20  years 200.00 

Wind  machine  (100  hp.)  — 

10  years 370.00 

Heaters  (20/Ac)'— 10  years 120.00 


Depreciation 
per  Acre 

e 

25.00 
10.00 

37.00 
12.00 


$3,690.00         $84.00 


Interest* 

per  Acre 

$100.00 

25.00 

5.00 

9.25 
3.00 

$142.25 


Taxes 

Insurance   

Maintenance  and  Repair- 
General  Expense 

Cash  Overhead 


._.       $  36.00 

5.00 

10.00 

40.00 

— .       $  91.00 

Total  Cash  Costs $450.00 

Depreciation $  84.00 

Interest  on  Investment 142.25 

Non-cash  Overhead $226.25 


Total  All  Costs 


$676.25 


Costs 

per 

Field  Box 


$  .91 


$  .29 


$  .30 

$1.50 

$  .28 

.47 

$  .75 

$2.25 


•  Land  @  5%;  trees,  irrigation  system,  wind  machine,  and  heaters  half  value  ©5%. 


The  sample  costs  in  this  data  sheet  were  revised  from  the 
previous  year's  data  sheet  by  contacting  a  number  of  growers. 
The  growers  decided  that  the  costs  in  this  data  sheet  would 
be  the  average  costs  for  a  well-cared-for  typical  Navel  orchard 
in  the  Redlands-Highland  area  of  San  Bernardino  County. 

The  yield  is  based  on  the  1958-1959  crop  of  Navels.  Costs  are 
for  the  1958  calendar  year.  The  yields  and  various  costs  in  the 
growing  of  Navel  oranges  in  San  Bernardino  County  vary 
considerably.  Some  orchards  had  no  crop  again  this  year,  while 
others  had  a  near  normal  crop.  The  average  was  approximately 
72  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 


In  Summary  P^ 

Per  Field 

Acre  Box 

Cultural    Costs    $272.00  $.91 

Cash   Overhead   91.00  .30 

Total  on  Tree  Cash  Costs 363.00  1.21 

Harvesting   Costs   87.00  .29 

Total   all   Cash   Costs 450.00  1.50 

Depreciation    84.00  .28 

Interest    on    Investment 142.25  .47 

Total  Non-Cash   Overhead 226.25  .75 

Total   All    Costs $676.25  $2.25 
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Prepared  by: 

AVallace  R.  Schreader,  Tehama  County  Farm  Advisor,  and 
Doyle  Reed,  Extension  Farm  Management  Specialist,  in  co- 
operation with  many  Tehama  County  fruit  and  nut  growers, 
whose  helpful  remarks  have  assisted  in  making  the  cost  figures 
both  more  realistic  and  practical. 


APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  14 

Plum  Orchard  Planting  to  Picking  Costs 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

TEHAMA  COUNTY 

For   further    information,    contact   the   Tehama    County   Farm 
and  Home  Advisors'  Office  : 


Post  Office  Building 

1».  O.  Box  391 

Red  Bluff,  California 


Establishing  a  Plum  Orchard 

This  cost  study  was  designed  to  give  an  idea  of  expected 
costs  per  acre  involved  in  establishing  a  plum  orchard.  The 
figures  represent  typical  costs  under  assumed  conditions.  These 
conditions  are  as  follows :  40  acres  of  level  laud  valued  at  $700 
per  acre,  38  acres  of  which  are  planted  to  trees  on  22  foot 
centers  with  90  trees  per  acre.  An  irrigation  system  is  esti- 
mated at  $50  an  acre,  and  buildings  other  than  dwellings  at 
$1.30  an  acre. 

Irrigation  water  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  local  water  dis- 
tricts at  a  cost  of  $5  an  acre  per  year. 

A  wheel  tractor,  100  gallon  sprayer  and  all  required  tilling 


in  Tehama  County— 1957 

and  digging  implements  were  computed  at  retail  value  the  first 
year. 

The  costs  of  a  fertilizer  spreader  and  a  400  gallon  air  carrier 
sprayer  were  added  in  the  third  year. 

Major  variations  from  these  per  acre  costs  will  occur  with 
variation  of  size  of  plantings,  use  of  machinery  already  on 
hand,  and  the  incidence  of  disease  and  insect  pest  infestation. 

The  total  cost  per  acre  will  remain  about  constant  from  the 
fourth  year  until  self-sustaining,  expected  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  year,  depending  on  variety,  vigor,  cultural  practices  and 
other  factors. 


Year  Labor 

1st 34.00 

2nd    32.00 

3rd 37.00 

4th 44.00 


SUiHMARY  OF  COSTS 


Total  Cash 

Total  Fixed 

Total  All 

Total 

Equipment 

Materials 

Costs 

Interest 

Depreciation 

Costs 

Costa 

Invest. 

11.00 

9.5.00 

140.00 

42..50 

17.50 

60.00 

200.00 

1,000.00 

8.00 

26.00 

66.00 

52.50 

17.50 

70.00 

136.00 

1,200.00 

12.00 

32.00 

81.00 

62.00 

26.00 

88.00 

169.00 

1,436.00 

14.00 

36.00 

94.00 

67.50 

28.50 

96.00 

190.00 

1,605.00 

Plums;     Acreage,  Yield,  and  Production,   California 
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Operation 

Disc 

Mark  and  stake- 
Dig  holes. 


Hours 
Per 

Dates                     Acre 
Nov.    .5 

. January   2.5 

Jan.-Feb.    1.3 


Sample  Cost  to  Establish  Plui 

FIRST  TEAR 

Cash 


n  Orchard 

and  Lahor  Costs 


Plant  and  prune Jan.-Feb.    4.0 

Watering Jan.-Feb.   4.0 

Fertilize April 1-5 

Disc  twice April 1.0 

Furrow  4  times April-June-Aug.      .8 

Irrigate  8  times April-Sept.     4.0 

Hoe JVIay    4.0 

Disc  furrows  3  times June- Aug.    .7 

Spray  twice :May-July 1.5 

Disc October    .5 

Plant  cover  crop October    .2 

Harrow October    .3 

Taxes- 
Misc.— 


Labor 

$.65 

3.15 

1.60 

5.00 

5.00 

1.90 

1.25 

1.00 

5.00 

5.00 

.85 

1.90 

.65 

.25 

.35 

.45 


Total  $34.00 


Equipment 
$.50 

.80 

2.50 

1.00 
.80 
.50 

.75 
1.50 
.50 
.15 
.20 

1.80 

$11.00 


Materials 

90    Stakes    

90   Trees    

25#  Nitrogen  — 


Water 


Insecticide 
30S   Seed   . 


Investment  Per  Acre 

Land     $700 

Bldgs.   120 

Irrigation 50 

Equipment     120 

Total     $1,000 


Annual  Cost 
Depreciation  Interest 

$35.00 
3.25 
1.25 
3.00 


.  $4.50 
.  67.50 
.    3.75 

.    5.00 

.  .50 
.    3.75 

8.00 

2.00 

$95.00 


$2.75 

1.75 

13.00 

$17.50 


$42.50 


Total  cost  per  acre. 


Hours 
Per 
Operation  Dates  Acre 

Spray Oct.-Nov.   1.5 

Prune  and  train Nov.-Dec. 3.0 

Replant  (5%) Jan.-Feb.    1.5 

Fertilizer Dec.-Feb.   .7 

Hoe  2  times Feb.  &  July 10.0 

Spray  twice JMarch-May    1.5 

Disc  cover  crop  twice April 1.0 

Furrow  3  times April-Aug. .6 

Irrigate  7  times April-Sept.     3.5 

Disc  furrows  twice June-Aug.    .5 

Spray June-Sept. .7 

Disc October .5 

Plant  cover  crop October .2 

Harrow October .3 

Taxes 

Misc 


SECOND  TEAK 


Cash  and  Lalor  Costs 


Labor 

$1.85 

3.75 

1.85 

.85 

12.50 

1.85 

1.25 

.75 

4.35 

.65 

.85 

.65 

.25 

.35 

.25 


Total  $32.00 


Equipment 
$1.50 


1.50 
1.00 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.75 
.50 
.15 
.20 

.80 

$8.00 


Materials 
Fungicide    


4   Trees    

25#   Nitrogen 


Insecticide 


Water  — 
Mitieide  - 
301t   Seed 


$.25 

3.00 
3.75 

.50 


5.00 

.25 

3.75 

8.00 
1.50 


$26.00 


Investment  Per  Acre 

Land $700 

Bldgs.   130 

Irrigation 50 

Equipment 1^0 

Trees 200 


Annual  Cost 

Depreciation  Interest 

$35.00 

$2.75  3.25 

1.75  1.25 

13.00  3.00 

10.00 


Total    $1,200 


$17.50 


$52.50 


Total 

$1.15 
7.65 
2.40 

72.50 
7.50 
5.65 
2.25 
1.80 

10.50 
5.00 
1.60 
3.90 
1.15 
4.15 
.55 
8.00 
4.25 

$140.00 


$60.00 
_$200.00 


Total 
$3.60 
3.75 
4.85 
4.60 
12.50 
3.85 
2.25 
1.35 
9.85 
1.15 
1.85 
1.15 
4.15 
.55 
8.00 
2.55 

$66.00 


Total  cost  per  acre. 


$70,00 
$136.00 
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Bouri 
Per  _ 
Operation  Dates  Acre 

Spray Oct.-Nov .7 

Prune  and  train Nov.-Dec. 10.0 

Remove  brush Nov.-Dec. .5 

Replant  (5%) Jan.-Feb.   .7 

Fertilize J)ec.-Feb. .3 

Hoe June 6.0 

Spray  twice March-May    1.5 

Disc  cover  crop  twice April 1.0 

Furrow  2  times April   &   July— 1.0 

Irrigate  5  times Jlay-Sept.    5.0 

Disc  furrows July    .5 

Spray June-Sept. .7 

Disc October .5 

Plant  cover  crop October .2 

Harrow October .3 

Taxes 

Mise 


Labor 

$.85 

12.50 

.65 

.85 

.35 

7.50 

1.90 

1.25 

1.25 

6.25 

.65 

.85 

.65 

.25 

.35 

.90 


THIRD  YEAE 

Cash  and  Labor  Costs 
Equipmetit                  Materials 
$1.80  Fungicide $1-00 

.50 

4   Trees    300 

.25  45S  Nitrogen 6.75 

3.60  Insecticide    2.00 

1.00 
1.00 

.50  Water    5.00 

.50 
1.80  Miticide    1-00 

.50 

.15  308   Seed    3.75 

.20 

8.00 
1.50 


.20 


Total  $37.00 


$12.00 


$32.00 


Annual  Cost 


Investment  Per  Acre 

Land $700 

BIdgs. 130 

Irrigation 50 

Equipment 220 

Trees    336 


Depreciation 

$2.75 

1.75 

21.50 


Total     $1,436 


$26.00 


Interest 

$35.00 

3.25 

1.25 

5.50 

17.00 

$62.00 


Total  cost  per  acre. 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Hours 
Per  _ 
Operation  Dates  Acre 

Spray Oct.-Nov. .7 

Prune  and  train Nov.-Dec. 15.0 

Remove  brush Nov.-Dec. 2.0 

Replant  (5%) Jan.-Feb.   .7 

Fertilize Dec.-Feb.    .3 

Spray  twice JMarch-May    1.5 

Disc  cover  crop  twice April     1.0 

Furrow  2  times April  &  July 1.0 

Irrigate  4  times May-Sept.    4.0 

Hoe June   6.0 

Spray June-Sept. .7 

Disc  furrows July    .5 

Disc October    .5 

Plant  cover  crop October    Si 

Harrow October    .3 

Taxes 

Misc 


Cash  and  Labor  Costs 


Labor 

$.85 

18.75 

2.50 

.85 

.35 

1.85 

1.25 

1.25 

5.00 

7.50 

.85 

.65 

.65 

.25 

.35 

1.10 


Total  $44.00 


Equipment 
$1.80 

2.00 

.25 
3.60 
1.00 
1.00 

.50 

1.80 
.50 
.50 
.15 
.20 

.70 

$14.00 


Materials 
Fungicide    


$3.00 


4   Trees    

45S    Nitrogen 
Insecticide 


3.00 
6.75 
4.00 


Water 


Miticide    . 
30*   Seed 


-  5.00 

-  2.00 

_    3.75 

8.00 
.50 

$36.00 


Annual  Cost 


Investment  Per  Acre 

Land $700 

Bldgs.   130 

Irrigation 50 

Equipment     220 

Trees    505 


Depreciation 

$2.75 

1.75 

24.00 


Total $1,605 


$28.50 


Interest 

$35.00 

3.25 

1.25 

3.00 

25.00 

$67.50 


Total 

$3.6.') 

12.50 

1.15 

3.85 

7.35 

7.50 

7.50 

2.25 

2.25 

11.75 

1.15 

3.65 

1.15 

4.15 

.55 

8.00 

2.60 

$81.00 


$88.00 
$169.00 


Total 

$5.65 

18.75 

4.50 

3.85 

7.35 

9.45 

225 

2.25 

10.50 

7.50 

4.65 

1.15 

1.15 

4.15 

.55 

8.00 

2.30 

$94.00 


Total  cost  per  acre_ 


$96.00 
$190.00 
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Paul  D.  LaVine 
Farm  Advisor 


APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  15 

Strawberries  Sample  Costs  and  Cost  Analysis 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

University  of  California 

Stanislaus  County 


Burt  Burlingame 
Extension  Economist 
Farm  Management 


COST  ANALYSIS  WORK  SHEET 

Sample  Costs  Per  Acre  to  Establish  Strawberries 

in  Stanislaus  County— 1958 

Single  row  planted — (no  yield) 
Man  labor  at  $1.00  &  $1.25  per  hour 
Light  tractor  per  hour,  cash  cost  82^ 
Depreciation  43# 

Interest  20^ 

Sample 
Cost 
CASH  ANB  LABOR  COSTS  :  Per  Acre 

Chisel  and  float — contract $20.00 

Tillage  &  bed  preparation — 5  hours  man  &  tractor  —       10.35 

Fumigation  for  nematode — contract 50.00 

Soil  insects  treatment — contract  application 2.50 

Soil  insects  treatment — material 18.00 


Sub  total  land  preparation  &  treatment 100.85 


Planting — 10  man  &  2  tractor  hours 

Plants— 9,000  @  15.00  M 

Irrigation — 30  X — 40  man  hours 

Water:  Irrig.  dist.  &   (pump  4A  ft.  @  1.00) 

Fertilizer — applied^in  water — 50#  N  @  18  (! 

Cultivate :  7  hour  man  &  tractor 

Hoe  &  weed  &  transplant  skips  @  1.00/hour  4  X 

Pest  control — application  &  material 

Misc :  3  man  hours,  1  tractor  hour,  material  $5.00- 

County  taxes :  equipment  only 

Office,  car,  operating  capital,  etc 

Repairs   except  tractor 

Land  rent 


12.14 
135.00 

40.00 
5.50 
6.50 

14.49 
100.00 

10.00 
9.07 
1.00 

20.00 
3.00 

75.00 


Total  cash  and  labor  cost $532.55 


DEPRECIATION : 

Irrigation  facilities :  $50.00  cost  10  years  life- 
Tractor  :  15  hours  @  43^ 

Other  equipment :  $25.00  cost  10  years  life 


5.00 
6.45 
2.50 


Total  depreciation $13.95 

Total  cash  and  depreciation  cost $546.50 


INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENT  @  6%  : 

Irrigation  facilities:  on  i   ($25.00) 

Tractor:  15  hours  @  20# 

Other  equipment:  on  i   (12.50) 


1.50 

3.00 

.75 


Total  interest  on  investment $5.25 


Total  costs  to  establish $551.75 


COST  ANALYSIS  WORK  SHEET 

Sample  Costs  to  Produce  Strawberries 

in  Stanislaus  County— 1958 

Second  and  third  years  on  rented  land.  Yield  basis:  2d  yr. 
12,000  lbs.;  3rd  year,  8,000  lbs.;  Ave.  per  yr.  of  10,000  lbs. 
Man  labor  at  $1.00  and  $1.25  per  hr.  Light  tractor  per  hr.,  cash 
cost  82(!,  depreciation  43«!,  interest  20#. 

Sample  Costs 


PRB-HARVEST  CASH  COSTS : 

Fertilize:  4  to  6x   (some  applied  in  water) 

Fertilizer    

Beat  tops :  man  &  tractor  i  hr 

Irrigation  :  30  times — 40  man  hrs. 

Water :  irrig.  dist.  $1.50  +  pump  power 

4A  ft.  $4 

Cultivation :  4x — man  &  tractor  4  hrs— 


Per 

Acre 

$3.00 

30.00 

1.04 

40.00 

5.50 
8.28 


Per 

LI. 


Hoe  &  Weed:  4  times ^9^-9? 

Pest  control :   2x — labor  &  material 

Misc.  3  man  hrs.,  1  tractor  hr.,  mat'l.  $5- 
County  taxes :  equipment  only. 


14.00 
9.07 
1.00 


Office,  car,  operating  capital 13.75 


Repairs:  irrig.  &  equip,  except  tractor- 
Land   rent 


3.00 
75.00 


Total  Pre-Harvest  Cash  and  Labor  Cost —     $363.64      3.6# 


HARVESTING  CASH  COSTS : 

Picking  @  6(J  per  lb.  (includes  supervision) 
Hauling  @  $6.00  per  ton 

Crate  cost  @  4# 

Misc.  harvest  cost 


600.00 
30.00 
33.20 
10.00 


6.0  # 
0.30 
0.3  # 


Total  Harvest  Cash  Costs $673.20      6.7# 

TOTAL  CASH  AND  LABOR  COSTS $1036.84    10.3^ 

DEPRECIATION : 

Stand :  i  of  1st  year  costs  of  $551.75 $275.88 

Irrigation  facilities :  Cost  $50—10  yrs.  life—  5.00 

Tractor:  5^  hrs.  @  43(f 2.37 

Other  equipment :  Cost  $25 — 10  yrs.  life 2.50 

Total  Depreciation $285.75       2.90 

TOTAL  CASH  AND  DEPRECIATION 

COST  $1322..59     13.2# 

INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENT  @  6%  : 

Stand:  on  i  of  cost   ($275.88) $16.55 

Irrigation  facilities:  on  i  cost   ($25) 1.50 

Tractor:  5J  hrs.  @  20«! 1-10 

Other  equipment:  on  i  cost   ($12.50) .75 

Total  Interest  on  Investment $19.90      0.2^ 

TOTAL  COST  OF  PRODUCTION $1342.49    13.4# 


Cost  per  li.  at  Varying  Average  Yields  for  the  2d  and  3rd  Years 
Average  Annual  Yield — pounds  per  acre  ^fiOO 

Cash  and  Depreciation 
TOTAL  COST  OF 
Prepared  by  Paul  LaVlne  and  Burt  Burlingame. 


.__  Cost 17.60 

PRODUCTION 17.9* 


8,000 

10,000 

12,000 

14,000 

14.9  # 

13.2  (f 

12.10 

11.40 

15.1(J 

13.40 

12.30 

11.50 
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HOW  TO  USE  THIS  COST  ANALYSIS  WORK  SHEET— 
The  sample  costs  are  an  average  of  the  costs  from  eight 
growers  in  the  area  of  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus  and  Merced 
Counties.  Place  your  costs  in  the  spaces  provided.  By  doing 
this  you  may  find  that  in  some  operations  you  are  out  of  line 
and  may  need  to  make  some  adjustments. 

SAMPLE  COSTS  MAY  BE  HIGH— 

Occasionally  sample  costs  are  criticized  when  growers  con- 
tinue growing  a  crop  at  market  prices  below  the  costs.  Generally 
at  these  times  the  grower  is  using  depreciation,  interest  on  the 
investment,  and  not  charging  for  their  own  time  or  management 
income.  One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  a  farmer  can  make  is  to 
talk  gross  incomes  without  making  mention  of  the  costs. 

You  have  probably  heard,  "Someone  told  me  that  Joe  Doaks 
made  $1,000  an  acre  with  strawberries."  What  does  that  mean? 
Probably  that  Joe  Doaks  sold  10,000  pounds  of  berries  at  ten 
cents  a  "pound.  So  Joe  didn't  make  $1,000,  he  lost  money.  With 
the  spread  between  the  cost  received  by  the  farmer  and  prices 
paid  by  the  consumer,  the  sample  cost  sheet  can  be  used  to  a 
great  advantage  by  pointing  out  more  precisely  what  the 
farmer  is  actually  making. 

IN  A  COST  STUDY  THERE  ARE  VARIABLES— 

There  are  certain  costs  which  vary  considerably  from  area 
to  area — these  are  rent,  district  tax,  irrigation  tax,  pest  control, 
and  well.  The  spacing  of  the  plants  will  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  first  year  costs,  a  double  row  system  uses  twice  as  many 
plants  as  the  single  row.  (single  row  9-10,000— double  row 
18-20,000) 


The  rent  will  vary  depending  on  type  of  soil  and  whether 
there  is  a  well  on  the  property. 

STRAWBERRY  LAND  SHOULD  BE  LEVEI^ 

Land  leveling  costs  are  not  considered  in  this  publication  as 

they  are  generally  carried  by  the  owner  on  rented  land. 

Strawberry    growers   in    the    area   for    which    this   study   is 

intended  prefer  land  that  is  table  top  level. 

CHARGE  THE  COSTS  OFF  IN 
TWO  YEARS  OR  THREE— 

Growers  frequently  are  faced  with  the  advisability  of  carry- 
ing a  field  into  its  third  year  of  production  and  if  they  should, 
how  the  production  costs  should  be  charged  off. 

From  the  information  in  the  cost  study,  we  can  come  up 
with  these  figures,  if  we  assume  that  all  of  the  first  year  costs 
were  charged  to  the  crop  in  the  second  year,  or  if  it  paid 
to  carry  over  the  stand  for  the  third  year  with  only  an  8,000 
pound  yield.  If  the  grower  charges  all  of  the  first  year  costs  to 
the  second  year's  production,  he  would  come  out  with  a  figure 
of  14.6^  per  pound  which  indicates  that  it  would  pay  to  carry 
the  stand  the  third  year  with  an  8,000  pound  yield  assuming 
that  the  price  was  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  production.  If 
he  allocates  the  first  year's  cost  on  the  basis  of  production  in 
the  second  and  third  years,  it  would  mean  charging  60  per  cent 
of  the  first  year's  cost  to  the  second  year's  production  and  40 
per  cent  to  the  third  year's  production.  On  this  basis  the  cost 
for  the  second  year's  crop  would  be  12.8^  per  pound  and  the 
third  year's  costs  14.4#  per  pound. 
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The  Cost  of  Producing  Thompson  Seedless  Green  or  Dry 
Paul  P.  Baranek  University  of  California 
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Farm  Advisor 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  GREEN  AND  DRY  CHART 

Grape  Growers : 

Every  year  you  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  selling  your 

Thompson    Seedless   grapes   green   or   else   malsing   raisins.   Do 

you  know  the  cost  of  production?  The  green  and  dry  chart  on 

the  inside  page  will  give  you  this  information. 

First — Estimate  your  yield  in  tons  per  acre. 

Second — Obtain  a  sugar  test  of  your  grapes. 

Sample  problem — What  is  the  cost  of  producing  Thompson 
Seedless  grapes  to  be  sold  green  or  as  raisins  when  the  yield 
is  12  tons  per  acre  and  the  sugar  test  is  20°  B? 


Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Madera  County 

Cost  when  selling  green  : 

On  the  chart,  start  at  12  tons  per  acre  and  follow  the  verti- 
eal  line  to  the  top,  which  shows  a  cost  of  $28  per  ton. 

Cost  when  making  raisins : 

Again,  start  at  12  tons  and  follow  the  vertical  line  to  the 
point  of  intersection  with  the  20°  B  line.  On  the  left  side  of 
this  point  on  the  horizontal  line,  the  raisin  production  is  2.7 
tons  per  acre.  Directly  opposite  on  the  right  side  is  the  cost  of 
producing  raisins,  or  $134  per  ton.  Since  this  is  the  base  cost 
at  18°  B,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  one  per  cent  for  each  increase 
in  degree  B,  or  2%  X  §134  =  $2.68,  or  three  dollars.  Then  the 
cost  is  $134  —  3  or  $131  per  ton  for  producing  raisins. 


GRAPES  -  COST  PER  TON 


GRAPES  -  TOMS  PER  ACRE 
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Tokay  Grapes  Cost  of  Establishing  a  Vineyard  In  San  Joaquin  County— 1959 

„  ^^  ^.TTT.r^T.vTTA  AGRICULTUKAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

COST  ANALYSIS  WORK  SHEET-SAMPLE  COSTS  TO  ESTABLISH  A  TOKAY 

VINEYARD  IN  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 

;,,f  2„d  Srd  l,ih  5th  6th  7th 

year  year  year  year  year  year  year 

120  210 

Yield,  boxes  shipped 2  5  5.5  7.5  G.2  5.5 

tons  winery 2^5  sis  7.5  8.0  8.5 

total  tons 

PRE-HARVEST  CASH  COSTS : 

Land  preparation  and  layout *-"■""  » 55 

Planting:  18  man  hours 19.80  $1.10  ^-oa 

Rootings  (Tokay)  @  8^ 34.80  ^-.00 

Staking 7S  SO 

Stakes :  4  ft.  @  18<J "o^  ^3  oq  $13.20  $13.20  $13.20  $13.20 

Irrigation :  12  man  hours ^^^r"  '-„  g  qq  qqq  g.oo  9.00  9.00 

Water :  Power  cost '""  ^35^  1350  13.50  13.50  13.50  13.50 

Tillage  and  hoeing ^^'^  .-^ 

Rabbit  control,  labor  mater ^-"J"  55  g  90  6.00  12.00  12.00  12.00 

Dusting  and  spraying j^g  250  6.00  12.00  12.00  12.00 

Dust  and  spray  material ^^•^^  24  00  24.00  24.00  24.00  24.00 

Prune,  tie,  train,  sucker,  etc "3  00  3  00 

Twine '  I'go  1.60  1.60  1.60  1.60 

Fertilize 2  60  2.60  3.90  3.90  3.90 

Fertilizer 13.20  17.60 

Thinning -— 2  00  3  00  5.00  7.50  10.00  12.50  15.00 

Misc.  labor  and  material ■  .„•  ^^qq  jg.OO  20.00  20.00  24.00 

County  taxes -""•  "  90O  6  00  8.00  12.00  16.00  18.00 

Sr:-?pTtra^tor&-t7u7kV:::::::::::::"    _5;oo  _^  _^  _^  _^o  _5^  _^^ 

Total  Pre-harvest  Cash  Cost $142.30  $194.15  $106.95  $114.40  $136.20  $155.90  $168.80 

HARVESTING  COSTS  138.60  231.00 

Shipping   total    @    $1.10/bx 3^00  55.OO  75.00  62.00  55.00 

Winery :  pick  and  haul "  .  

$30.00  $55.00  $75.00  $200.60  $286.00 

Total  Harvesting _  ^  ^^^^^  ^=  =^=  ^=^ 

Total  Cash  Costs ^l^^io  $194.15  $136.95  $169.40  $211.20  $356.50  $454.80 

DEPRECIATION  COST : 

Buildings,  irrigation  „^qqq  ^10.00  $10.00  $10.00  $10.00 

facilities  and  equipment *1"-^"  *-^^-^  ^^^-^^  *  8  40  8.40  8.40  8.40 

Tractor '  

Total  Depreciation ^^  ^^  US^  ^^  ^M  ^S^  ^M 

Total  Cash  and  Depreciation $160.70  $212.55  $155.35  $187.80  $229.60  $374.90  $473.20 

INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENT  @  6%  : 

Buildings,  irrigation                                                                  -56  00  $6  00  $6.00  $6.00  $6.00  $6.00  $6.00 

facilities  and  equipment ^^"^  '^"■^  •^3  35  355  335  3.85  3.85 

Tractor ^-  '^  gOOO  60.00  60.00  60.00  60.00 

Land  @  $1,000  per  A 60.00  bO.UO  bu.uu  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Interest  on  accumulated  costs -^'^'  '  . 

,        ,                                                -669  85  $83  68  $101.46  $111.82  $118.70  $124.46  $128.50 

Total  Interest  on  Investment •i'°-^-°a  '''^'^•"'^  ^  ^  ^==^  == 

«9^n^  -me^  $256  81  $299.62  $34R..30  $499.36  $601.70 

Total  Cost  for  Year $230.55  $29b.-d  *-Jb.»i  |^^^  ^^  |^_^^^  ^^^^^^  ^..^ ^^ 

Credit  for  Fruit* 

Net  Cost  for  Year        $230.55  $296.23  $172.73  $114.65  $96.07  $67.20  $43-98 

Total  IcullledCosI $^^5  $1^8  $-^^1  $"^176  $^^1^3  $977.43  $1021.41 

•  1955-58  4-ycar  average  price  winery  fruit  $33.63  per  ton. 
1955-58  4-year  average  price  shipping  fruit  $1,775  per  lug. 
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COST  OF  ESTABLISHING  A  TOKAY  VINEYARD 
IN  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 

Sample  costs  presented  here  are  based  on : 
I.    Good  cultural  practices  in  developing  a  Tokay  vineyard 
with  above  average  shipping  yields. 
II.    Actual    costs    from    growers    who    recently    developed    a 
Tokay  vineyard. 
Recommended  Practices. 

III.    Interest  Charges  of  6%  for : 

Land  valued  at  $1,000  per  acre. 

Buildings,  irrigation  facilities  and  equipment  valued  at 
$200  per  acre.  Interest  is  determined  on  one-half  the 
original  value  and  does  not  include  the  owner's  home, 
tractor  or  truck. 


Tractor  interest  charge  based  on  7  hours  use  at  $.55  per 
hour. 
IV.     Depreciation  based  on  : 

Building,    irrigation    facilities    and    equipment   valued    at 
$200  per  acre  with  expected  life  of  20  years. 
Tractor  depreciation  based  on  7  hours  use  at  $1.20  per 
hour. 
V.     Credit  for  fruit  produced  based  on  1955-58  average  price. 
Winery  fruit  at  $33.63  per  ton. 
Shipping  fruit  at  $1,775  per  2S-lb.  lug. 


James  J.  Kissler 
Farm  Advisor 
San  Joaquin  County 
California 
AprU,  1959 


Prepared  by: 


Burt  B.  Burlineame 
Extension  Ecunomlst 
Farm  Management 
Berlceley,  California 
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Valencia  Oranges — Sample  Production  Costs  for  Eastern  Los  Angeles  County — 1957 

Prepared  by  James  A.  Beutel,  Farm  Advisor  and  H.  Fisk  Phelps 

Extension  Economist,  Farm  Management 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California 


Sample  Production  Costs  for  Eastern  Los  Angeles  County 

Based   ou :    10-acre   owner   operation,   900   trees,   30   years   old 
Yield  275  boxes,  labor  $1.50  per  hour  or  by  contract 

Operation  Per  Ac.     Per  F.B. 

CULTURAL  COSTS  (Labor  and  Materials) 
Fertilization 

Manure — 3   cu.   ft.   chicken    (2#N)/tree 

@  10«f  cu.  ft.  sp $27.00 

Chemical— 2#   actual  N/tree   @   14#/# 

of  N.  var.  sources 25.20 

Spreading  'chemical    nitrogen     (hand    or 

spreader)    1-50 

Irrigation — permanent  furrows 

Water — total  24  inches/year 30.00 

Labor — S   irrigations   20.00 

Pest      Control — insects — oil      plus      spring 

spray    (contract)    65.00 

Weed    Control    with    weed    oil — 3X    boom, 

2X  spot    (contract) 30.00 

Frost  Protection 

Heaters — labor  handling  only  this  year__     10.00 
Windmachine — standby     and     electricity 

25  hp 20.00 

Remove  and  replant  trees  in  normal  replace- 
ment         12.00 

Miscellaneous  labor   10.00 

Total  Cultural  Costs $250.70  $.91 

CASH  OVERHEAD 

Taxes $55.00 

Insurance irnn 

Maintenance,  repairs,  nuisance  damage 15.00 

General  expense  and  supervision 35.00 

Total  Cash  Overhead $11X00  $A0 

Total  on  Tree  Cash  Costs $361.70  $1.31 

HARVESTING  COSTS 

Picking  @  26(J  per  field  box $71.50 

Hauling  @  5^  per  field  box 13.75 

Total  Harvesting $85.25  3-31 

Total  All  Cash  Costs $446.95  $1.62 

DEPRECIATION 

Trees  $9,000  on  10  acres— 40  years $2^.50 

Cement  pipeline  and  stands  $2,000,  10  ac— 

30  yrs *5.67 


DEPRECIATION— Continued 

Windmachine  25  hp  elec.  $2,500 —  10  ae. — 

10  yrs.   25.00 

Orchard  heaters  and   oil   tank,  $2,000,  10 

ac.  15  yrs. 13.33 

Weed  sprayer  &  Misc.  equip.  $550,  10  ac. 

10  yrs.   5.50 

Pickup  truck  $2,000,  i  used  on  10  ac.  8  yrs.     12.50 

Total    Depreciation    $85.50  $.31 

INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENT 

Land   with   water   $4,000   per   ac.   without 

trees   @  5%   $200.00 

h  value  equip.  &  trees  listed  above,  10  ac. 

'   @  5% 42.62 

Total  Interest  on  Investment $242.62  $.88 

Total  Non-Cash  Overhead $328.12  $1.19 

Total  All  Costs $775.07  $2.81 

The  sample  costs  shown  here  were  obtained  from  several 
growers  who  indicated  that  these  were  typical  practices  and 
costs  of  growing  Valencias  in  eastern  Los  Angeles  County 
during  1957.  Costs  of  raising  Valencias  are  of  two  types — cash 
costs  and  non-cash  costs.  Cash  costs  are  those  for  cultural 
operations,  cash  overhead  (taxes,  repairs,  etc.),  and  harvesting. 
Non-cash  costs  consist  of  depreciation  on  orchard  equipment 
and  trees,  plus  interest  on  investment. 

These  costs  are  figured  for  a  yield  of  275  field  boxes  per 
acre.  Total  on-tree  cash  costs  for  this  yield  were  $1.31  per  field 
box.  If  your  costs  were  similar  to  those  reported  here,  the  table 
below  will  give  you  the  on-tree  cash  costs  for  varying  yields. 

On-Tree  Cash  Costs 
Field  Box  Yield  Per  Field  Box 

200  $1.81 

250 1.45 

300 1.21 

350 1.03 

400 .90 

500 .72 

In  1957  there  were  8040  acres  of  A'alencias  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  which  produced  2,700,000  cartons  with  a  value  of 
$4,590,000. 

SOURCE:  Los  Angeles  County  Agricultural  Commissioner's  Report  for  1957. 

Los  Angeles  County  Farm  Advisor 

808  North  Spring  Street,  Room  800 

Los  Angeles  12,  California 
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Walnuts  in  Tehama  County — 1959 

University  of  California  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Tehama  County 


CULTURE  —  ECONOMICS 

PRODUCTION  —  MARKETING 

By  Wallace  Schreader,  Farm  Advisor 

California   produces  about  90   percent  of  the  United  States 

tounaKe.    In    1957    there   were    149,657    acres   in    California— 

30,911  of  which  were  nonbeariug. 

Tehama  County  is  the  12th  largest  walnut  growing  county 
in  the  state  with  3,619  total  acres ;  2,015  bearing ;  1,604  non- 
bearing. 

Walnuts  are  raised  on  the  deep  well-drained  light  textured 
soils  found  along  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tributaries^ 
Nitrogen  fertilizer  is  annually  applied  at  rates  of  lOO-l&O 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Zinc  deficiency  is  found  on  locations  of  Indian  kitchen  mid- 
dens   old  corrals,  and  areas  of  deep  cuts  in  sandy  areas.  The 
condition  is  corrected  by  periodically  driving  zinc-coated  metal 
into  the  wood. 
CLIMATE  ^  ,  ,     . 

New  growth  in  the  spring  is  subject  to  frost  damage  during 
rare  years  of  late  frost.  Freezing  weather  in  early  fall  often 
kills  back  wood  on  young  trees  under  8-9  years  old.  To  prevent 
tliis  growers  do  not  irrigate  beyond  late  August.  This  controlled 
drought  causes  the  trees  to  go  into  dormancy  sooner  and  are 
more  frost  resistant. 

Climate  patterns  on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  Spring 
causes  rain  forecasts  which  often  read,  "rain  from  Red  P.lutf 

north".  i^        o  o 

Rains    during    April   and    May    seldom    total    more   than   Z-i 

inches.  The  frequency  of  storms  combined  with  high  dew  points 

offers   the  walnut  blight   bacteria   an   almost  ideal   condition  to 

spread.  ,  , 

High  summer  temperatures  over  100°F  causes  a  large  loss 
of  crop  in  some  years  and  a  substantial  loss  of  grade  due  to 
dark  and  shriveled  kernels. 

WATER 

Total  water  requirements  of  between  3.5-4  acre  feet  per 
growing  season  in  mature  orchards  have  been  measured. 


Growers  usually  irrigate  2-3  times  a  year.  A  few  dry  land 
orchards  are  operating  profitably  on  light  sandy  soils  adjacent 
to  the  river  and  its  side  streams. 
ROOTSTOCKS 

Most  trees  are  raised  on  northern  California  Black  W  alnut 
roots.  This  gives  the  trees  resistance  to  Oak  Root  Fungu.s. 

Replants  in  old  orchards  in  heavy  clay  loam  soils  are  often 
planted  on  Paradox  roots.  The  extreme  vigor  of  this  root  under 
these  adverse  conditions  justifies  the  extra  premium  charged 
for  the  stock.  Local  experience  indicates  Paradox  may  be  very 
susceptible   to   Crown   Gall. 

Areas   of   known    lesion    Nematode    are    planted    to    Chinese 
Wingnuts  with  a  Eureka  intermediate  stock  used  to  make  graft- 
ing easier. 
VARIETIES 

Standard  varieties  are  Hartley,  Conway  Mayette,  Franquette, 
and  Waterloo.  Eighteen  new  varieties  are  now  planted  on  a 
test  basis  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  local  growers. 
Bud  wood  from  these  and  other  new  varieties  are  available  from 
your   Farm   Advisor. 

Walnut  Blight  is  a  major  disease  in  this  area.  It  must  have 
moisture  to  spread  after  the  new  year's  growth  starts.  To  re- 
duce the  chances  of  blight,  the  later  a  variety  blooms,  the 
less  is  the  chance  of  infection. 

Walnut  Production  Costs 

The  following  cost  study  was  designed  to  give  an  idea  of 
expected  costs  per  acre.  The  figures  represent  typical  costs  under 
assumed  conditions.  The  conditions  are  as  follows :  40  acres  of 
land  valued  at  $1,000  an  acre.  The  trees  are  planted  on  .50  foot 
squares  with  17  trees  per  acre,  producing  1,,500  pounds  of  nuts 
per  acre.  An  irrigation  system  is  estimated  at  $50  an  acre 
and  buildings  other  than  dwellings  at  $175  an  acre. 

Two  wheel  tractors,  400  gallon  sprayer,  fertilizer  spreader, 
boom  shaker,  pickup  machine  sweeper,  disc,  and  all  other  till- 
ing, harvesting,  and  processing  implements  are  computed  at 
their  new  retail  value. 

Major  variations  from  these  costs  per  acre  will  occur  with 
size  of  plantings,   use  of  equipment  on  hand,  and  size  of  crop. 


Typical  Cost  to  Produce  Walnuts  in  Tehama  County-1959 


OPERATION 
CULTURAL 

Prune 

Brush  Disposal 
Fertilize 
Spray  3  times 

Disc  5  times 

Irrigate  3  times 

Spray 

Plant  Covercrop 

Taxes,  Insurance,  &  Misc. 

TOTAL  CULTURAL  & 

MISC.  COSTS 
HARVEST 

Land  Plane 

Roll 

Shake    (Boom) 

Sweep 

Pick  Up 

Glean 

Haul  to  Huller 

Hull  and  Dry 

Hauling  to  Market 

TOTAL  HARVEST  COST 
TOTAL  CASH  COSTS 


HOURS  PER 

ACRE 

10.0 

2.0 

.8 

2.1 


2.5 

9.0 

.7 

.2 


26.8 

.6 

.7 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 


4.8 


LABOR 

$15.00 

3.00 

.45 

3.55 

3.75 

13.50 

1.05 

.30 


$40.60 


CASH  AND  LABOR  COST 
EQUIPMENT  MATERIALS 


2.00 

.25 

5.40 

2.50 

1.50 

1.80 

.30 


$13.75 


100#   Nitrogen 
Bactericide  & 

Aphicide 

2.5  Acre  Ft.  Water 

Miticide 

Seed 


$15.00 
22.60 

10.00 
8.00 
2.00 

30.00 

$87.60 


COST  PER 
ACRE 

$  15.00 

5.00 

15.70 

31.55 
6.25 

25.00 

10.85 
2.60 

30.00 


$141.95 


$     .90 

$  1.00 

1.05 

..50 

2.25 

4.00 

1.50 

1.00 

1.50 

4.50 

1.50 

1.00 

30.00 

$39.70 


$U.0O 


$     1.90 

1.55 

6.25 

2.50 

6.00 

1..50 

1.00 

30.00 

$5.00 

5.00 

$5.00 

$  55.70 

$197.0.". 
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Annual  Cost 

vestment 

Per   Acre 

Interest 

Depreciation 

Land 

$1,000.00 

$  60.00 

$ 

Buildings 

175.00 

5.25 

4.37 

Irrigation 

50.00 

1.50 

2.50 

Equipment 

400.00 

12.00 

40.00 

Trees 

900.00 

27.00 

22.50 

Total 


LABOR — $1.50  an  hour 
YIELD — 1  ton  per  acre 


$2,525.00 


$105.75 


$69.37 


TOTAL  COST  PER  ACRE 


$175.12 
$372.77 


PLANTING  DISTANCES 

Nuts  are  borne  on  either  the  ends  of  limbs  or  laterally  on 
spurs.  The  former  types,  examples  of  which  are  Franquette, 
Hartley,  and  Conway  Mayette,  are  slow  coming  into  bearing 
and   grow   very   large.   Many  plantings  are  over  60   feet  apart. 

Those  bearing  nuts  laterally  come  into  bearing  much  earlier. 
They  do  not  grow  as  large  and  50  foot  plantings  are  suggested. 

A  recommended  practice  is  to  plant  more  than  one  variety  of 
both  types  25-30  feet  apart  and  reduce  them  to  a  final  variety 
by  tree  removal  at  some  future  date.  This  allows  70  trees  per 
acre  to  begin  with  and  speeds  up  the  date  that  the  orchard 
will  be  self-sustaining. 
INTERCROPS 

Most  intercrops  reduce  tree  growth  and  delay  the  first  period 
of  profitable  production.  Beans  and  milo  have  proven  to  be  the 
best  intercrops  locally.  Alfalfa  has  a  pronounced  effect  on  the 
trees  often   causing  poor  growth   and   the  death   of  some  trees. 

An  area   one  disc  width   wide   is  left  down   each  side   of  the 
tree   to   remove  competition  between  trees  and  intercrops.  This 
also  allows  either  crop  to  be  irrigated  separately  and  reduces 
the   incompatibility   of   different   water   requirements. 
COVERCROPS 

Covercrops  are  not  usually  planted.  Native  weed  growth  is 
normall.v  adequate  for  covercrops  purposes.  Climatic  condi- 
tions make  it  impossible  to  materially  increase  soil  nitrogen  by 
using  legnminoirs  plants  such  as  sweet  yellow  clover. 

When  weed  growth  is  lacking,  mustard  or  vetch  are  usually 
planted. 

DISEASES 

The  principal  diseases  found  here  are  Walnut  Blight,  Crown 
Rot,  Crown  Gall,  Branch  Wilt,  Melaxuma  and  Branch  Canker. 

Walnut  Blight  is  caused  by  a  bacteria.  It  attacks  the  nuts 
in   the   spring.   There   must   be   free   moisture   to   get   infection. 


The  moisture  can  come  from  rain,  dew,  or  fog.  Because  of  the 
high  moisture  conditions  locally,  at  least  two  sprays  are  needed 
most  years.  Extreme  years  require  five  or  more  sprays.  Control 
of  this  disease  will  cost  from  20  to  40  dollars  or  more  a  year. 
Crop  losses  of  over  50  percent  are  not  unusual  without  sprays. 

INSECTS 

Walnut  Aphid,  Frosted  Scale,  Red  Spider  Mites,  and  Red 
Humped  Caterpillars  are  common.  Codling  Moth,  Filbert  Worm, 
Navel  Orange  Worm,  and  San  Jose  Scale  are  a  problem  some 
years. 

The  Walnut  Aphid  is  considered  to  be  resistant  to  phosphate 
insecticides  in  orchards.  The  use  of  any  chemical  to  control 
Walnut  Aphid  kills  many  scale  parasites  and  predators. 

This  often  causes  heavy  build-ups  of  Frosted  Scale  in  orchards 
some  years. 

Suggested  Reading 

Fertilizers  and   Cover   Crops   for  California   Orchards 
Pruning    Deciduous   Fruit    Trees 
Costs   of   Establishing   a   Walnut   Orchard 
1959   Pest   Control   Program   for   Walnuts 
Diseases  of  Fruits  and  Nuts 
Contour  Check  Method  of  Orchard  Irrigation 
Sprinkler  Irrigation 

Essentials  of  Irrigation  and  Cultivation  of  Orchards 
Propagation    of    Temperate-Zone    Fruit    Plants 
Planting  the  Orchard  with   Seedling  Trees 
Training   Young  Walnut   Trees 

Technical    Study    of    Insects    and    Related    Pests   Attacking 
Walnuts 

TEHAMA  COUNTY  FARM  AND  HOME  ADVISORS  OFnCE 

Room  204,  Federal  Building 

Red  Bluff,  Caliiornia 
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California  Field  Crops:  Harvested  Acreage  of  Principal  Crops,  by  Counties,  1958 


County 


Del  Norte. - 
Humboldt_- 
Mendocino.. 


Shasta — 
Siskiyou. 
Trinity.. 


Lassen.. 
Modoc  . . 
Plumas- 


Alameda 

Contra  Costa 

Lake 

Marin 

Monterey 

Napa 

San  Benito 

San  Francisco  — 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Sonoma 


Butte 

Colusa 

Glenn 

Sacramento - 

Solano 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Yolo. 

Yuba 


Fresno 

Kern 

Kings 

Madera 

Merced 

San  Joaquin. 

Stanislaus 

Tulare 


Alpine 

Amador 

Calaveras — 
El  Dorado. 

Inyo 

Mariposa-. 

Mono 

Nevada 

Placer 

Sierra 

Tuolumne - 


Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino-. 

San  DiegO- 

Santa  Barbara. - 
Ventura 


Barley 


State-, 


400 
1,800 

2.800 
35,000 


6,500 

35,000 

200 

15,000 
14,500 

2,400 

500 

67,000 

6,700 
35,000 

87,000 

3,000 

6,400 

500 

1,500 

33,000 
60,000 
53,000 
22,000 
36,000 
40,000 
39,000 
84,000 
7,500 

246,000 
117.000 
182.000 
84.000 
45.000 
64.000 
25.000 
63,000 


1,000 
700 
400 
100 

1.000 
100 
100 

2.600 
400 
400 

97,000 
32.000 
22.000 
94.000 

7,000 
35.000 
24.000 

9.500 


1,849.000 


Beans 


200 
600 


36,300 

200 

1,600 

1,800 


23.000 

4.600 

1.900 

4,200 

2.400 

39.500 

600 

3,900 

2,400 

3,200 

7.000 

2.000 

2.400 

4.500 

24,500 

39,500 

6.000 

4.100 

25.200 

5,500 

5,000 

6,300 

19,800 

20,000 


298,000 


Corn 


100 
230 
320 

350 


100 


100 
2,800 
550 
100 
450 
650 
230 

1,400 

140 

230 

1,350 

3,200 
1.900 
7.200 
34,500 
6.500 
3.400 
4.400 
8.600 
900 

17.500 
14,700 
7.300 
20.200 
14.200 
29,900 
23,000 
12.900 


Cotton 


100 


100 


100 


3.500 

2,500 
1,100 
4.400 
2.300 
1.200 
3,200 
100 


Flaxseed 


Grain  sorghum 


215 


181,000 

183.600 

90.300 

40.200 

27.000 

55 
142.600 


4.000 


160 

80 

470 


46.700 
190 

19.900 

40 

200 


732,000 


40,100 


400 
1,500 


200 
300 


14.400 
18,500 
10..500 
11, .300 

7.200 
27.900 

3,100 
18,500 

1,700 

29,500 
40.800 
10,000 

6.700 
10.500 
15,800 

6.100 
19.300 


Hay— Alfalfa 


500 


18.000 
1.900 

3.800 
700 
800 
100 


280,000 


Hay— Other 


1,300 
3,200 

6.400 

37,100 

800 

12,300 

20.700 

1.000 

2.000 
3,000 
3.300 

16.100 
1.500 
3.900 

8.600 

3,900 

800 

1.700 

8.200 

10.700 

12.600 

18.400 

9.400 

8.900 

7.800 

38,800 

5.500 

100.500 
91.400 
48.700 
43.900 
80.000 
68.600 
72.200 
96,200 

100 
300 
150 
100 

2.150 
100 

1.350 
100 
950 

1,600 
100 

138.500 

51.500 

4.500 

42.700 

18.600 

8.600 

8,600 

5,000 


1,135,000 


3.300 
23.000 
15,600 

15,500 

24,100 

2,600 

41,800 
69,500 
14.100 

21.800 
20,000 
7.000 
9.900 
22,700 
13.500 
24.500 

37,900 
6,600 

26.000 
4,000 

44,500 

15.100 

4,800 

19.600 

37.300 

14.000 

0.500 

14,500 

9,900 

7,100 

20,900 
15,400 
6,700 
6,000 
19,000 
24,000 
28,700 
20,400 

700 
3,300 
5,600 
2,400 
3,000 
1,100 
2,500 
3,800 
5,300 
7,400 
3,100 

3,200 
21,600 

5,000 
20.600 

9.200 
21.800 
18.200 
16.400 


872.000 


SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  D-FIGURE  20-Continued 

California  Field  Crops:  Harvested  Acreage  of  Principal  Crops,  by  Counties,  1958 


County 

Hops 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Sugar  Beets 

Sweet 
Potatoes 

Wheat 

Total 
Field  Crops 

Del  Norte     -   . 

135 

155 

450 

3,380 

465 

350 
965 

100 
1,400 

1,400 
4,900 

1,600 

3,500 

400 

1,300 
1,200 

600 
2,800 
1.900 
8,500 

400 

8,500 

6,200 

900 

100 

14,900 

7,100 

700 

1.600 

23.400 

14.200 

7,600 

6,600 

800 

6,300 

4,700 
1,200 
2,000 
2,100 
5,300 
13,600 
7,900 
5,200 

100 
400 
600 

100 

7,500 
100 
100 

700 
2,300 

900 
14,900 
2,600 
2,500 
6,900 
1,400 

250 

4,700 

5.400 
120 

3,250 

1,700 

750 
200 
100 
100 

3,300 

61,000 

900 

2,150 

6,500 

9,380 

1,500 

14,700 

3,950 

150 

2,400 

44.300 

50,200 

31,100 

8,200 

45,000 

21,500 
8,650 

18,200 
3,400 
250 
1,500 
5,900 
4,600 
1,500 
1,300 

3,400 

2,450 
600 

17,050 

3,400 

1,400 

3,220 
410 

2,350 

7,200 

1,080 

9,600 

11,850 

4,250 

440 

24,600 

560 

7,200 
7,650 
680 
2,000 
5,400 
17,000 
2,250 
2,900 

44,000 

10 

1,190 

170 

90 

4,750 
2,350 

1,820 
150 

70 

5,200 

1,370 

530 

460 

540 

220 

1,420 

220 

100 
400 

750 

13,600 

100 

4,600 

13,000 

300 

700 
1,200 

250 

400 
13,500 

500 
1,100 

90,000 
100 
150 

100 

5,900 

5,500 

2,200 

12,300 

10,400 

16,500 

1,800 

9,900 

1,300 

14,600 

40,700 

2,250 

9,300 

3,400 

9,400 

700 

30,300 

50 

250 

50 

50 
100 
50 

10,300 

200 

50 

2,300 

21,400 

650 

14,100 

100 

300 

3,600 

150 

3,400 

TTtimhnMt. 

25,380 

22,855 

27,200 

119,400 

3,500 

66,900 

147,100 

16,000 

44,070 

45,900 

Lake                 

14,255 

13,700 

178,250 

31,350 

70,845 

237,450 

20,100 

Santa  Clara                 .- 

40,810 

7,940 

64,500 

156,550 

164,000 

Glenn                              

140,780 

184,580 

111,950 

200,015 

T*»haTnfl 

78,240 

Yolo                  -  --- 

220,850 

Yuba 

42,875 

648,580 

584,080 

353,550 

220,520 

225,400 

279,270 

207,435 

409,940 

950 

6,350 

7,100 

2,900 

5,300 

2,500 

4,000 

4,000 

30,650 

9,700 

3,750 

394,000 

139,000 

61,080 

235,180 

51,000 

77,070 

91,550 

Ventura 

54,900 

6,900 

212,000 

122,500 

249,000 

188,100 

12,000 

371,000 

6,609,500 

SODBCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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California  Fruits  and  Nuts:  Total  Acreage  of  Principal  Crops,  by  Counties,  1958 


County 


Del  Norte,. 
Humboldt- . 
Mendocino- 


Shasta.-. 
Siskiyou. 
Trinity.. 


Lassen-. 
Modoc. 
Plumas. 


Alameda 

Contra  Costa 

Lake 

Marin 

Monterey 

Napa 

San  Benito 

San  Francisco  — 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Sonoma 


Butte 

Colusa 

Glenn 

Sacramento. 

Solano 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Fresno 

Kern 

Kings 

Madera 

Merced 

San  Joaquin - 

Stanislaus 

Tulare 


Alpine 

Amador 

Calaveras. - 
El  Dorado - 

Inyo 

Mariposa. - 

Mono 

Nevada 

Placer 

Sierra 

Tuolumne. 


Imperial 

Los  .■Vngeles 

Orange 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino- 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara. - 
Ventura 


State- 


Apples 


13 

122 
887 

74 
30 
12 

21 
8 
16 

9 

18 

12 

14 

696 

210 

205 

205 

55 

183 

10,165 

10,080 

645 

2 

1 

2 

16 

20 

48 


162 
59 

132 

11 

1 

328 

6 

33 

113 

613 

S5 

201 

2 

177 

82 

9 

452 


95 
1 

70 
611 
480 

41 

67 


27,570 


Almonds 


85 

7,418 

294 

4 

291 

6 

15 

6,907 

76 
1 
4 

15,163 
10,434 
4,811 
1.165 
2.676 
7,188 
1,640 
9,447 
921 

2,627 

138 

15 

1,512 

11,512 

12,330 

9,229 

291 


7 

114 

5 


388 


133 

65 

14 

8 

66 


108,708 


Apricots 


2,277 
3,371 

4 

1,343 

25 

4,176 

132 

10 

12,985 

281 

21 

26 

132 

162 

47 

3,997 

10 

74 

2,066 

1 

636 

151 

491 
39 

719 
2,134 
3,627 

115 


Avocados 


39 

4 

1,922 

80 

42 

27 

484 


41,667 


Cherries 


2,610 

3,038 

505 

145 

14,786 

1,432 

2,733 


25,266 


335 

444 


116 
56 
45 


4,153 
117 
494 

15 

2 

138 

318 

132 

6 

4 

34 

7 
1 


27 

6,896 

108 

30 


1 
112 


282 
25 


25 


14.132 


Dates 


Figs 


35 


67 


2 
4 

12 

39 

8 

67 

30 

106 

1 

35 

250 

98 

13,807 
5 

2,069 

5,005 

26 

48 

386 


Kaisin  Grapes 


144 


4,016 

8 

33 


4,236 


22,258 


32 
28 


65 
3 

21 

11 
11 

32 
7 
72 
13 
12 


133,560 

15.200 

4.050 

19,421 

8,198 

758 

7,091 

32,686 


65 

1 

1 

7.338 

1.031 

1.755 

6 


231,586 


SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX   D-FIGURE   21-Continued 

California  Fruits  and  Nuts:  Total  Acreage  of  Principal  Crops,  by  Counties,  1958 


County- 


Del  Norte,- 
Humboldt-- 
Mendocino- 


Shasta--- 
Siskiyou. 
Trinity. - 


Lassen-_ 
Modoc-. 
Plumas  _ 


Alameda 

Contra  Costa 

Lake 

Marin 

Monterey 

Napa 

San  Benito 

San  Francisco 

San  Luis  Obispo  _ 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Sonoma 


Butte 

Colusa 

Glenn 

Sacramento- 

Solano 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Yolo 

Yuba. 


Fresno 

Kern 

Kings 

Madera 

Merced 

San  Joaquin. 

Stanislaus 

Tulare. 


Alpine 

Amador 

Calaveras.. 
El  Dorado - 

Inyo 

Mariposa.. 

Mono 

Nevada 

Placer 

Sierra 

Tuolumne - 


Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara... 
Ventura 


State. 


Table  Grapes 


1 

8 

28 

9 

41 

1 

458 

18 


8 


13.581 

8.673 

19 

465 

1,169 

21.849 

583 

31,500 


Wine  Grapes 


15 


83 

17 

3,992 

882 

586 

8 


84,181 


5,333 

24 


2,799 

2,382 

135 

11 

84 

10,260 

1,695 

503 

13 

4,590 

218 

11,434 

24 

59 

16 

426 

588 

39 

6 

149 

22 

9,148 

3,544 

560 

3,628 

3,989 

21,969 

8,430 

5,628 

643 

196 

71 

2 

14 

880 

Grapefruit 


171 

6 

2,671 

22,369 

862 

2 


125,671 


Lemons 


Nectarines 


178 
7 


875 
324 
148 
8,818 
1,764 
190 

473 


12,865 


182 
6,252 
3.979 
4,302 
5,682 
4,959 
8,954 
27,789 


64,127 


149 


Olives 


94 
8 

31" 

5.336 
604 
129 
216 
320 
307 
445 

4,144 


11,889 


4 
833 


51 

60 

5,322 

216 

985 

1,151 

U 

59 

4,329 

358 

689 

1,159 
242 
394 
539 
148 
401 
272 
10,318 


17 
236 


308 


657 

96 

1,251 

556 

765 

49 

29 


Navel  &  Misc. 
Oranges 


31,677 


S 

573 

18 

677 

190 

4 

3 

32 

16 

2 

4,407 
1,400 

6 

6 

1 

21 

27,193 


34 


70,772 


Valencia 
Oranges 


17 
4 


869 
61 


1 
10,796 


336 

368 

3,579 

7,493 

559 

34,585 

13,874 

4,376 

14,896 

7,330 

586 

4,743 

39 

S9 

2,294 

17,423 

88,136 


SOURCE :  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX   D— FIGURE   21— Continued 

California  Fruits  and  Nuts:  Total  Acreage  of  Principal  Crops,  by  Counties,  1958 


County 


Del  Norte. - 
Humboldt.. 
Mendocino. 


Shasta... 
Siskiyou. 
Trinity.. 


Lassen.. 
Modoc  . . 
Plumas. 


Alameda 

Contra  Costa 

Lake 

Marin 

Monterey 

Napa 

San  Benito 

San  Francisco  — 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Sonoma 


Butte 

Colusa 

Glenn 

Sacramento. 

Solano 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Yolo.- 

Yuba 


Fresno 

Kern 

Kings 

Madera 

Merced 

San  Joaquin. 

Stanislaus 

Tulare 


Clingstone 
Peaches 


Alpine 

Amador 

Calaveras.. 
El  Dorado. 

Inyo 

Mariposa.. 

Mono 

Nevada  — 

Placer 

Sierra 

Tuolunme  . 


Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara.. 
Ventura 


State. 


22 

2 

19 

3,521 

94 

14 

72 

8 

15,284 

5 

10 

6,043 

1,801 
734 

1,025 
759 

5,760 

8,899 
22,651 

5,196 


9 
587 


9 
6 
220 
305 
8 
1 
4 


Freestone 
Peaches 


73,159 


18 
13 

80 
8 

25 


566 
7 


63 
5 

is 

123 

9 

90 

520 

1 

98 

60 

3,337 

682 

775 

608 

289 

13,710 
1,273 
1,644 
1,770 
4,860 
2,864 
4,310 
7,433 


18 
1 

20 
5 
1 

7 
448 


572 

19 

794 

663 

341 

8 

35 


Pears 


5 
>,619 

2 

15 

5 


32 

1,751 

4,977 

29 

69 

766 

818 

117 

35 

7,065 

969 
2,1.52 

189 

310 
5,249 
2,815 

376 
97 

395 
1,060 

18 
201 

15 

2 

489 

200 

14 


14 

10 

4,074 

3 

1 

840 

7,179 

78 


279 
2 
7 
31 
178 
4 
12 


Plums 


14 
142 


1 
109 
655 
105 

72 

5 

132 

346 

1,285 

4 

8 

448 

6,230 

1,971 
169 
204 
134 

1,080 
61 

6,944 


70 


17 
6,871 


20 

19 

414 

498 

74 

3 

2 


28,231 


Prunes 


1 

3 

856 


54 

111 

612 

4 

7,263 
3,142 

87 
49 

37,394 
518 

18,300 

3,.509 
3,721 
1,978 
601 
4,399 
11,975 
3,780 
1,470 
3,790 

117 


37 

43 

2 

904 


Strawberries 


128 
1 


104,918 


190 
20 


4,900 

140 

570 

70 

3,250 

2,500 

70 


180 


200 


60 
600 
620 

20 


Walnuts 


Total  Fruits 
and  Nuts 


700 
900 
100 
100 
250 
1,250 
310 


17,000 


09 
603 

353 

5 

87 


1,820 
16,405 
9,072 
62 
1,126 
2,148 
2,579 

1,514 

102 

8,836 

60 

1,713 

4,712 
2,024 
1,272 
1,338 
993 
9,462 
3,687 
1,950 
2,014 

2,732 

26 

1,410 

634 

5,872 

17,672 

15,864 

10,786 


344 

425 
284 


137 
48 


2,754 
755 

4,006 
888 
913 

2,661 
11,296 


153,525 


16 

222 

10,351 

1,395 
78 
129 

67 
12 
16 

7.718 

32,969 

15,112 

131 

8,710 
21,027 
12,834 

10,066 
336 
78,943 
15,535 
44,614 

34,408 
10,720 
10,419 
11,284 
19,639 
46,682 
14,547 
16,752 
15,442 

210,315 
34,304 
9,908 
31,409 
47,822 
98,329 
73,564 

156,729 

6 

1,210 

1,101 

6,297 

114 

238 

3 

1,077 

17,106 

9 

583 

1,970 
27,523 
44,137 
59,247 
57,930 
31,604 
14,.579 
63,099 


1,435,390 


SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX   D-FIGURE   22 

California  Vegetables  and  Melons:  Harvested  Acreage  of  Principal  Crops,  by  Counties,  1958 


County 

Artichokes 

Asparagus 

Snap  Beans 

Green  Lima 
Beans 

Broccoli 

Brussels 
Sprouts 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Del  Norte 

100 
5,570 

640 
1,320 

405 
1,370 

10,470 
260 

50 

1.520 
2,740 

2,230 

240 
70 

50 

54,970 

20 

1,130 

570 
360 
900 
340 

380 

40 

380 

220 
20 

930 

50 

1.730 

680 

420 

20 
20 

80 

!° 

40 
20 
190 

510 
380 
360 

1,100 

60 

120 

200 

1,330 

400 

390 

1,990 

1,440 

5,470 

1,010 

1,760 
9,710 

-- 
300 

9.200 

80 

3,400 

260 

1,200 

1,270 

40 

90 

10 
70 

500 
70 
40 
70 

7,100 
1,500 

20 
130 

50 
1,800 

2,300 

240 
80 

930 

70 

210 
320 
300 
180 

70 

120 
50 

150 
40 
30 

1,560 

1.760 

1,370 

310 

120 

870 

290 

1.630 

__ 

__ 

Shasta                   - 

__ 

Trinity 

__ 

__ 

__ 

20 

30 

_, 

__ 

8,530 

_. 

40 

San  Francisco 

._ 

590 

San  Mateo     - 

20 

70 

100 

.. 

.- 

Glenn              



20 

.. 

-- 

Tehama         _  _  _   _       -  -  . 

._ 

Yolo - 

60 

Yuba             .  .  -   - 

-- 

Fresno                _   -  .'     _   -   - 

110 

390 

-- 

-- 

30 

850 

600 

Tulare                     .  .       .   .   .   . 

-- 

Alpine 

„ 

— 

— 

EI  Dorado- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Placer             

— 

— 

— 

3,600 

760 

-- 

Ventura 

State                 

9.400 

76,300 

7,400 

23,700 

25,200 

4,300 

10,700 

22,500 

SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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County 


Del  Norte., 
Humboldt- . 
Mendocino- 


Shasta__. 
Siskiyou. 
Trinity- - 


Las9en_- 
M  odoc  _ . 
Plumas-, 


Alameda 

Contra  Costa 

Lake 

Marin 

Monterey 

Napa 

San  Benito 

San  Francisco 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Sonoma 


Butte 

Colusa 

Glenn 

Sacramento- 

Solano 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Fresno 

Kern 

Kings 

Madera 

Merced 

San  Joaquin - 

Stanislaus 

Tulare 


Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare 

APPENDIX   D-FIGURE   22-Continued 

California  Vegetables  and  Melons:  Harvested  Acreage  of  Principal  Crops,  by  Counties,  1958 


Alpine 

Amador 

Calaveras-- 
El  Dorado. 

Inyo 

Mariposa-- 

Mono 

Nevada — 

Placer 

Sierra 

Tuolumne - 


Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino - 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara- - 
Ventura 


State- 


Cauliflower 


2,520 


2,000 

20 

1,420 

20 

750 

680 


50 


180 


130 

50 

290 


650 

1,400 

30 

80 

30 

2,350 

350 


13,000 


Celery 


4,150 


1,350 


870 
100 


Com,  Sweet 


20 


10 


1,200 
80 


1,820 

2,060 

SO 

1,490 
1,610 
1,730 


16,700 


40 


760 
1,100 


40 

40 

300 

70 

350 

160 

40 

30 

40 
100 
30 
40 
30 
130 


620 
3,380 

100 

50 

500 

790 

1,100 


Cucumbers 


150 

1,700 

2,700 

5,570 

1,850 

330 

30 

30 


22,200 


1,720 
10 


50 
120 
860 


80 
220 


150 
20 


310 

410 

350 

20 

740 

70 

460 


6,000 


Garlic 


360 
530 


5 
1,000 


620 


Lettuce 


2,900 


SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


2,700 
1,380 


45,420 

1,080 

2,250 

280 

1,670 

4,000 


Onions 


110 
20 


SO 
950 


100 

870 

1,600 

160 


120 

32,500 

15 

420 

1,240 

30 

6,850 

10 

40 

960 

4,100 

.- 

3,550 

112,300 


Peas,  Green 


410 


140 


1,530 
90 

230 


60 
60 


580 


330 
2,200 


50 

2,400 

450 

20 


1,360 

930 

10 

1,280 
320 

10 


12,600 


Peppers,  Bell 


20 


310 


150 

120 

1,620 

230 

80 

- 

430 

600 

130 

20 

10 

280 


40 
2,270 


230 

2,400 

660 


120 

570 

60 

50 

90 

1,380 


10,900 


Peppers,  Chili 


20 


150 


660 

600 

530 

20 


40 
170 
360 
600 

566 
SO 
140 


2,120 


570 

650 

1,020 


4,360 
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APPENDIX   D-FIGURE   22-Continued 

California  Vegetables  and  Melons:  Harvested  Acreage  of  Principal  Crops,  by  Counties,  1958 


County 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 

Total 
Vegetables 

Cantaloups 

Honeydews 

Persians 

Watermelons 

Total 
Melons 

Del  Norte 

100 
20 

3,090 

100 

110 
60 

160 
30 

20 

880 

40 

10 

40 

250 

1,190 

50 

700 
850 
150 

30 

40 

980 

3,710 
2.060 

7.300 

490 

2.750 

230 

4,320 
310 

2.210 
360 

12.090 
9.390 
7,280 

32,780 
,1,120 

1.030 
130 

120 

13.290 

50.630 

11.260 

2,350 

3,930 
490 
5,190 
1,150 
20 
4,800 
1,090 
9,420 

40 
50 

410 

140 

12,570 

15,220 

200 

200 

90,370 

550 

5,780 

13.610 
4.215 
16.430 
10,390 
495 

2,240 

360 

40 

14,490 

12,480 

7,320 

30 

36,760 

1,120 

3,010 

10,210 

80 

220 

15,830 

112,865 

24,850 

5,700 

44,940 
11,225 
21,300 
19,210 
2,680 
11,850 
22.120 
33.570 

100 

SO 
80 

70 

18,100 

5,780 

470 

50 

3,950 

600 

1,600 

300 

5,500 

600 

30 

8,520 

260 

40 

20 

1,400 
580 

320 
800 

100 

2,280 

500 

270 

170 

320 

10 

180 
80 

150 
20 

560 
30 

30 

50 

100 

80 

1.000 
2.130 
20 
40 
1.500 
1,400 
1,500 
1,100 

3.600 
100 
30 

6.860 
130 
110 

Humboldt          -_ -- 

Shasta - 

Trinity 

Lassen          ,   

Alameda      

Lake         .  — 

Monterey    

San  Bemto      

Santa  Clara                   -       

Butte            -              

390 

nlpTin 

50 

400 

Tehama 

80 

Yolo     

1,400 

Yuba 

660 

19.600 

8,790 

490 

90 

5,600 

2,120 

5,940 

Tulare                  -. 

1,930 



__ 







— 

__ 

— 



— 

9.130 

700 

60 

14,700 

390 

150 

-- 

Ventura 

-- 

State 

8,900 

191,300 

585.160 

46,100 

6,270 

1.600 

18,700 

72,670 

SOUBCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  23 

California  Cotton — Acreage  Harvested,  1958 
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• 
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• 
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state  acreage — 732,000 

Each  dot  represents  5,000  acres 

60UECE;  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  24 

California  Grapes — Total  Acreage,  1958 
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SOUECE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  25 

California  Lemons — Total  Acreage,  1958 


__<>_..J5 E         G         O         N 


State  acreage — 64,127 

Each  dot  represents  500  acres 

SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  26 

California  Lettuce — Acreage  Harvested,  1958 
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Each  dot  represents  500  acres 

SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
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appendix  d,  figure  27 

California  Melons — Acreage  Harvested,  1958 
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state  acreage — 72,670 

Each  dot  represents  500  acrea 

SOUBCE;  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  28 

California  Nuts — Total  Acreage,  1958 
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state  acreage : 

Almonds — 108,708 

Walnuts — 153.525 
Each  dot  represents  1,000  acres 

SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  29 

California  Oranges — Total  Acreage,  1958 
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state  acreage : 

Navel  oranges  70,772 
Valencia  oranges  88,136 
Each  dot  represents  500  acres 
SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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appendix  d,  figure  30 

California  Peaches — Total  Acreage,  1958 
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Freestones — 4  S ,  2  4  7 

Clingstones — 73.159 
Each  dot  represents  500  acres 
SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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appendix  d,  figure  31 

California  Tomatoes — Acreage  Harvested,  1958 
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state  acreage — 191,300 

Each  dot  represents  500  acres 

SOUKCE:  State  Department  of  Agrtculture. 
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APPENDIX   D,   FIGURE   32 

Indexes  of  Farm  Expenses,  Output,  Prices  Received,  Gross  and  Net  Income,  United  States, 
1944-1959  (Undefloted  Series,  1947-1949  =  100) 


Production  Expenses 


SOURCE:  Gianinm  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics 
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appendix  d,  figure  33 

Indexes  of  Farm  Expenses,  Output,  Prices  Received,  Gross  and  Net  Income,  United  States, 
1944-1959  (Deflated  by  the  Wholesale  Price  Index,  1947-1949  =  100) 


140  _ 


130 


125 


115 


100 


85 


80  - 


1 


Farm  Output 
Production  Expenses 


Reolized  Gross  Form  Income 


Total  Net  Form  Income 


Prices  Received  by  Farmers 


SOURCE:  Glanitini  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics 


APPENDIX  D,  FIGURE  34 


State  Laws  Authorizing  Collective  Action  in  the 

1  Nonprofit  Cooperative  Associations,  Chapter  4  (commenc- 
ing with  Section  1190),  Division  6  of  the  Agricultural  Code. 
Authorizes  the  formation  of  nonprofit  associations  for  the 
marketing  and  processing  of  the  agricultural  products  of  its 
members. 

2  Association  of  Produce  Dealers,  Article  5  (commencing 
with  Section  3G10),  Chapter  14,  Division  6  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Code.  Authorizes  the  formation  of  produce  dealer  as- 
sociation for  coordinating  unloading  procedures  at  markets 
and  to  act  as  bargaining  agents  to  establish  with  a  union  the 
scale  of  charges  for  unloading  produce. 

3  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products,  Chapter  10  (commenc- 
'  ing  with   Section  1300.10),  Division  6  of  the  Agricultural 

Code.  Sets  forth  a  system  of  issuing  marketing  orders  to 
regulate  the  marketing  of  agricultural  i>roducts  upon  the 
approval  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  producers  or  handlers 
of  the  agricultural  products. 
4.  Agricultural  Producers  Marketing  Law,  Chapter  11  (Com- 
mencing with  Section  2000),  Division  6  of  the  Agricultural 
Code.  Sets  forth  a  system  of  establishing  marketing  pro- 
grams for  agricultural  commodities  upon  the  approval  of  a 


Marketing  or  Processing  of  Agricultural  Products 

certain   percentage   of   producers   of   the   agricultural   com- 
modity. 

5.  California  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Law  of  1037, 
Chapter  12  (commencing  with  Section  2550),  Division  6 
of  the  Agricultural  Code.  Sets  forth  a  system  of  issuing 
orders  or  agreements  for  the  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts upon  the  approval  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  handlers  of  the  products. 

§6.  California  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Law  of  1943, 
Chapter  13  (commencing  with  Section  3050),  Division  6  of 
the  Agricultural  Code.  Sets  forth  a  system  of  issuing  orders 
or  agreements  for  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products 
upon  the  approval  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  producers 
and  handlers  of  the  products. 
7.  California  Dairy  Industry  Advisors  Board,  Chapter  14,  com- 
mencing with  Section  740),  Division  4  of  the  Agricultural 
Code.  Sets  forth  a  system  for  conducting  research,  adver- 
tising and  educational  campaigns  relating  to  dairy  products 
upon  the  approval  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  producers 
and  handlers  of  the  products. 
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8.  Formulation  and  Adoption  of  Stabilization  and  Marketing 
Plans,  Article  5  (commencing  with  Section  4270),  Chapter 
17,  Division  6  of  the  Agricultural  Code.  Sets  forth  a  sy.stem 
for  the  formation  of  a  price  stabilization  and  marketing 
plan  for  dairy  products  upon  the  approval  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  producers  of  the  product. 

9.  Sales  Stimulation  and  Consumer  Educational  Programs, 
Articles  8  and  8.5  (commencing  with  Section  4.310),  Chap- 
ter 17,  Division  6  of  the  Agricultural  Code.  Authorizes  the 

SOURCE:  Legislative  Counsel  Opinion  No.  5542,  December  14,  19C0. 


inclusion  of  consumer  education  programs  and  sales  stimu- 
lation programs  in  stabilization  and  marketing  plans  upon 
the  approval  of  certain  percentage  of  the  producers  or  dis- 
tributors of  dairy  products. 
10.  California  Poultry  Promotion  Council,  Chapter  10  (com- 
mencing with  Section  5300),  Division  6  of  the  Agricultural 
Code.  Authorizes  the  conducting  of  campaigns  for  research, 
publicity  and  education  relating  to  poultry  products  upon 
the  approval  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  producers  of  the 
products. 
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Federal  Laws  Authorizing  Collective  Action  in  the  Processing  or  Marketing  of  Agricultural  ProdLCts 


1.  Associations  of  Agricultural  Products  Producers,  Chapter  12 
(commencing  with  Section  291),  Title  7  of  the  United  States 
Code  Annotated.  Authorizes  the  formation  of  associations 
for  the  collective  processing  and  marketing  of  agricultural 
products. 

2.  Agricultural  Adjustment,  Chapter  26  (commencing  with 
Section  601),  Title  7  of  the  United  States  Code  Annotated. 
Authorizes  the  issuance  of  orders  and  agreements  for  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  upon  the  approval  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  producers  of  the  product. 

SOURCE:  Legislative  Counsel  Opinion  No.  5542,  December  14,  1960. 

APPENDIX   D-FIGURE   36 

Production  Expenses — Peaches 


New  Yorlc 

Georgia 

California 

■Growing  and  harvesting  costs  per  acre.-. 

S341.44 

S255.S4 

$400.00 

^Average   price   returned  11946-1955  ave. 
per  bushel  to  farmer — /l957 

2.12 
3.25 

2.97 
3,10 

1.59 
1.63 

3Ave.    hourly    composite  "11958 
wage  rates  July  quarter_/l959 

.96 
.97 

.49 
.50 

1.11 
1.14 

3.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  Marketing  Quotas, 
Subchapter  2  (commencing  with  Section  1311),  Chapter  35, 
Title  7  of  the  United  States  Code  Annotated.  Authorizes  the 
establishment  of  marketing  quotas  for  agricultural  products 
upon  the  approval  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  producers 
of  the  product. 

4.  Wool  Program,  Chapter  44  (commencing  with  Section  1781), 
Title  7  of  the  United  States  Code  Annotated.  Authorizes 
the  formation  of  voluntary  associations  for  the  promotion 
of  wool  products. 
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Comparison  of  Preharvest,  Harvest  and  Ginning  Costs 

Per  Acre  of  Cotton  in  Five  Leading 

Cotton  Production  States 


1  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  respective  states. 

2  "Agricultural  Statistics,  195S"  USDA. 

3  "Form  Labor"  USDA,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 


Cotton 

Acreage 

Harvested 

1957 

Total 

Bales 

Harvested 

Preharvest 

Costs 
Per  Acre 

Harvest 

and 
Ginning 

Costs 
Per  Acre 

Total 

Cost  " 

Per  Acre 

Texas 

Calif... 

5,905,000 

711,000 

1,335,000 

1,130,000 

352,000 

3,632,000 

1,537,000 

1,081,000 

981,000 

763,000 

S38.80 

114.00 

48.66 

not  avail. 

127.30 

$24.71 
74.40 
72.32 
48.69 
62.90 

$63.51 
188.40 

Miss.          -  - 

120.98 

Ark.    ..   - 

190.20 

SOURCES:  USDA  Agricultural  Statistics,  1958. 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  Reports  from  respective  states. 
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Costs  of  Producing  and  Marketing  California  and  Florida  Packed  Oranges  * 

1951-52  to  1957-58 


Year— Nov.-Oot. 


California 

Navels — Cultural  costs 

Valencias — Cultural  costs 

AU  packed  oranges 

Picking  and  hauling 

Pacidng 

Sell  and  Advertise 

Pick,  haul,  pack  and  sell 

Transportation  to  New  York. 


Navels — Total  costs  delivered  to  market 

Valencias— Total  costs  delivered  to  market. 

Florida 

All  packed  oranges 

Cultural  costs 

Pick,  haul,  pack  and  sell 

Transportation  to  New  York 


Total  costs  delivered  to  market. 


1951-1952 


1.37 
1.04 

.37 
1.07 

.24 
1.68 
1.71 


4.78 


.57 
1.43 
1.17 


3.17 


1952-1953 


.97 
.86 

.37 
1.03 

.20 
1.60 
1.74 


4.31 


.60 
1.45 
1.23 


3.28 


1953-1954 


1.18 
1.29 

.41 
1.13 

.23 
1.77 
1.74 


4.86 


.60 
1.48 
1.24 


3.32 


1954-1955 


1.23 
1.35 

.38 
1.03 

.23 
1.64 
1.74 


4.61 


4.73 


.66 
1.46 
1.24 


3.36 


1955-1956 


1.24 
1.28 

.40 
1.00 

.25 
1.67 
1.68 


4.59 


.67 
1.47 
1.31 


3.45 


1956-1957 


1.32 
1.34 

.42 
1.06 

.25 
1.73 
1.76 

4.81 


4.83 


.76 

1.55 
1.36 


1957-1958 


1.92 
1.92 


.46 
1.16 


1.90 
1.80 


5.62 


5.62 


.76 
1.54 
1.23 


3.67 


3.53 


SOmCEt^-Statfeticaf  Smaton  ™  Citrus  Fruit  Industry."  1959  Supplement,  Sunklst  Growers,  Inc. 
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FARM  LABOR  DEMANDS 

APPENDIX   E-FIGURE    1 

Estimated  Labor  Requirements  for  California  Fruits,  1950 


Bearing 
acres 
1950 

Total 
production 

in  units 
under  yield 

Yield  per  acre 

Man  labor  hours  per 

acre 

Total  man  labor  1,000  hours 

Kind 

In  units 

In  pounds 

Cultural 

Harvest 

Total 

Cultural 

Harvesting 

Total 

91,296 
24,353 
46,719 
11,704 

9,307 

4,140 

29,220 

159,419 

91.862 

233,888 

9.954 
64.418 

79.529 
132.394 

26,826 
44.059 
32,843 
34,179 
6,142 

23,492 
102.814 
110,784 

3,800 
650 
155 

4,800 

4,871 

37,700 

6,748,000 

213,000 

15,500 

31,000 

16,040 

84.200 

512.000 

595,000 

1,326.000 

2,600,000 
11,360,000 

15,630,000 
26,230,000 

42,000 
472,000 
240,000 
304,000 

36.000 

77.000 

149.000 

68.000 

9.460 

910 

450 

7,680,000 

.41  T. 
277     Bu. 
4.7     T. 
1.3     T. 

3.3     T. 

3.6  T. 
2.88  Fr.T. 

3.2  T. 

6.5  T. 

5.7  Fr.T. 

251     Box 
209     Box 

197  Box 

198  Box 

1.6  T. 
10.7    T. 

7.3  T. 
8.9     T. 
7.0     T. 

3.3  T. 

1.4  d.  T. 
.52  T. 

2.49  T. 

1.4     T. 

2.9     T. 

1,600  12  pt. 

tray 

820 

11.080 

9,400 

2,600 

6,600 
7,200 
5,760 
6,400 
13,000 
11,400 

15.060 
16.302 

14,775 
14,850 

3,131 
21,400 
14,600 
17,800 
14,000 

6.656 
2.800 
1.046 

4.980 
2.800 
5,800 
16.000 

37 
140 
115 

49 

44 
140 
44 
36 
77 
62 

48 
87 

49 
61 

52 
167 
153 
99 
99 

62 
47 
34 

136 
120 
152 
290 

65 

52 

69 

144 

28 

365 
164 
78 
34 
98 
70 

46 
158 

81 
86 

104 
95 

106 
98 
88 

106 
70 
40 

395 

160 

970 

1,060 

84 

89 
209 
259 

77 

409 
294 
122 
70 
175 
132 

94 
245 

130 
137 

156 
262 
269 
197 
187 

168 
117 
74 

631 

280 

1,122 

1,350 

149 

3.378 

3.409 

6,258 

573 

410 

579 

1,286 

5,739 

7,073 

14,601 

478 
4,7.34 

3.897 
6.762 

1.396 
7,358 
6,025 
3,384 
509 

1,457 
4,832 
3,767 

517 

78 

24 

1,392 

317 

4,747 

1.680 

6,583 

328 

3,397 
638 
2.279 
5,420 
9,002 
16,372 

458 
8,698 

6,442 
11,385 

2,790 
4,185 
3,481 
3,349 
462 

2,490 
7,197 
4,431 

1,501 
104 
150 

5,088 

409 

8.125 

6.089 

3,807 

Dates       

Grapes,  wine  variety- 
Grapes,  table 

Grapes,  raisin  variety 

16.075 
30,873 

936 

Oranges,    navel   and 

miscellaneous 

Oranges,  Valencia 

Olives              

10,339 
18,138 

4,185 

Peaches,  cling 

Peaches,  freestone 

Pears.  Bartlett 

8,506 

6,733 

961 

3,947 

Walnuts                   

8,198 

Boysenberriea    and 

Young  Berries 

Loganberries 

2,018 
182 
174 

Strawberries 

Miscellaneous  other,. 

6,480 
726 

Total                     

1.371.618 

-- 

-- 

-- 

64 

82 

146 

88,065 

112.968 

201,033 

Labor  requirements  estimated  for  bearing  fruits  and  berries  range  from  about  70  hours  per  acre  up  to  1,350  with  an  average  of  146  hours,  of  which  32  hours,  or  56%, 

S0LIRCE°\'lnlvers\t7  of  CaUfomia.  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Estimated  Labor  Requirements   for   California  Ajriculture,   1950  and   1955,   by  Arthur  Shultis  and  Warren 
Bailey. 
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APPENDIX   E-FIGURE   7 

Estimated  Labor  Requirements  for  California  Fruits,  1955 


1955 
bearing 
acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Man  labor  hours  per  acre 

Total  man  labor  1,000  hours 

In  Units 

Cultural 

Harvesting 

Total 

Cultural 

Harvesting 

Total 

100,000 
26,000 
42,000 
17,000 

10,000 
*5,000 
28,000 

163,000 
97,000 

240,000 

9,000 

55,000 

78,000 

131,000 

29,000 
48,000 
35,000 
35,000 
5,000 

25,000 
98,000 

120,000 

*4,000 
*400 
*200 
6,000 

*4,000 

.50  T. 

325       bu. 

3.5     T. 

1.5     T. 

3.5     T. 
4.0     T. 

3.0  tr.T. 
3.5     T. 

7.1  T. 
6.7     fr.T. 

215     Box 
210     Box 
205     Box 
205     Box 

2.0     T. 
12.0     T. 
8.0     T. 
8.5     T. 

7.2  T. 

3.S     T, 
1.7    ton, 
dry 
.65 

3.0     T. 
2.0     T. 
3.0     T. 
1500     12  pt. 
trays 

38 
135 
110 

49 

44 
140 
44 
36 
77 
62 

48 
85 
50 
50 

50 
160 
150 
95 
95 

62 
47 

34 

130 
120 
140 
290 

75 

45 

70 

130 

40 

365 

165 

87 

34 

103 

67 

44 

150 

80 

85 

120 
95 

100 
95 
90 

106 
68 

36 

400 

260 

1,000 

1,160 

100 

83 
205 
240 

89 

409 
305 
131 
70 
180 
129 

92 
235 
130 
135 

170 
255 
2.50 
190 
185 

168 

115 

70 

530 

380 

1,140 

1,450 

175 

3,800 

3,510 

4,620 

833 

440 

700 

1,232 

5,868 

7,469 

14,880 

432 
4.675 
3,900 
6,550 

1,450 
7,680 
5,250 
3,325 
475 

1,550 
4,606 

4.080 

520 

48 

28 

1,740 

300 

4,500 

1,820 

5,460 

680 

3,650 
825 
2,436 
5,542 
9.991 
16,080 

396 

8,250 

6,240 

11,135 

3,480 
4,560 
3,500 
3,325 
450 

2,650 
6,664 

4,320 

1.600 
104 
200 

6,960 

400 

8,300 

6,330 

10,080 

1,513 

4,090 

1,525 

Fic3                                    -     -     - 

3,668 

11,410 

17,460 

30,960 

828 

12,925 

10,140 

17,685 

4,930 

12,240 

8,750 

Pears  Bartlett             -   -   -  

6,650 

4,200 

11,270 

Walnuts                               

8,400 

2,120 

152 

700 

Total              ---      -      

1,410,600 

64 

81 

145 

89,961 

115,218 

205,179 

'  Acreage  not  estimated  by  fruit  subcommittee,  so  assumed  by  authors  to  obtain  state  total. 
SOURCE;  Same  as  Figure  1. 
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Estimated  Labor  Requirements  for  California  Field  Crops,  1950 


Crop 


Corn  for  grain 

Com  for  silage  and  forage.  _- 

Wheat 

Oats  for  grain 

Barley  for  grain 

Rice 

Grain  Sorghum 

Beans  all 

Cotton,  30%  mach.  picked— 

Flaxseed 

Potatoes,  early 

Potatoes,  late,  inch  storage- 
Potatoes,  sweet 

Hops 

Sugar  Beets 

Alfalfa  hay 

Alfalfa,  new  stand 

Alfalfa  seed 

Grain  hay 

wad  hay-- 

Other  hay 

SafBower 

Ladino  seed 

Irrigated  pasture 

New  stand  irrig.  pasture 

Alsike  clover  seed 

Sudan  grass  seed 

Sudan  grass  pasture 

Castor  beans 

Purple  vetch  seed 

Austrian  winter  peas 

Canadian  peas 

Sunflower  seed 

Other  veg.  and  flower  seed- 


1950 
acreage 


Total- 


42,000 

39.000 

651,000 

196,000 

1,756,000 

238,000 

114,000 

311,000 

681.000 

59,000 

78,000 

44.000 

13,000 

9,300 

209,000 

1,058,000 

(260,000) 

(115,000) 

570,000 

139,000 

158,000 

23,000 

35,000 

675,000 

(100,000) 

3,000 

11,000 

125.000 

2,400 

36,000 

6,000 

6,500 

4,000 

70,000 


Total 
production 

in  unita 
under  yield 


7,261,200 


1,596,000 

13,671,000 
6,272,000 

60,010.000 
8,270.000 
4,674,000 
4.532,000 
978.000 
1,416.000 

31.200,000 

15,840,000 
1,560,000 

16,136.000 
3.927,000 
4,973,000 

inch  above 

31,080,000 
826,000 
174,000 
253,000 

12,512,000 
4,200,000 
6,075,000 

1,380,000 

8,000,000 

625,000 

8,800,000 
3,300.000 
3,300.000 
2,300,000 


Yield  per  acre 


In  units 


38  bu. 
11  T 
21  bu. 
32  bu. 
34  bu. 
34.75  cwt. 
41  bu. 
14.57  cwt. 
805  lbs. 
24  bu. 
400  bu. 
360  bu. 
120  bu. 
l,735#dry 
18.8  T 
4.7  T 

270# 
1.45  T 
1.25  T 
1.60  T 
544  # 
120# 
9  AUM 

460# 
730# 
5  AUM 

245* 
560# 
600# 

575if 


In  pounds 


2,128 

22,000 

1,260 

1,024 

1,632 

3,475 

2,173 

1,457 

806 

1,344 

24,000 

21,600 

6,600 

6.940fr 

37,600 

9,400 

270 

2,900 

2,500 

3,200 

544 

120 


460 
730 


246 
660 
600 
575 


Hours  man  labor  per  acre 


Cultural     Harvesting 


18 

20 

3 

3 

3 

7 

11 

17 

40 

11 

24 

26 

59 

136 

58 

12 

11 

3 

3 

1 

3 

11 

10 

13 

16 

6 

15 

10 

20 

4 

4 

4 

6 

25 


5 

10 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

6 

62 

4 

48 

56 

70 

211 

22 

14 

6 
4 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Total 


23 

30 

6 

6 

6 

12 

16 

23 

102 

15 

72 

81 

129 

347 

80 

26 

U 

9 

7 

5 

8 

16 

17 

13 

15 

14 

21 

10 

27 


24 


Total  labor  1,000  hours 


Cultural 


756 

780 

1,953 

588 

6,268 

1,666 

1,254 

5,287 

23,240 

649 

1,872 

1,144 

767 

1,265 

12,122 

12,696 

2,860 

345 

1,710 

139 

474 

253 

350 

8,775 

1,500 

18 

165 

1,250 

48 

144 

24 

22 

24 

1,750 


Harvesting 


210 

390 
1,953 

588 
5,268 
1,190 

670 

1,866 

36,022 

236 
3,744 
2,420 

910 

1,962 

4,598 

14,812 

690 
2,280 
566 
790 
115 
245 


24 
66 

17 
180 
30 
22 
24 
1,400 


91,158 


83,178 


Total 


1,170 

3,906 

1,176 

10,536 

2,866 

1,824 

7,163 

59,262 

885 

5,616 

3,664 

1,677 

3,227 

16,720 

27,508 

2,860 

1,035 

3,990 

695 

1,264 

368 

596 

8,775 

1,500 

42 

231 

1,250 

65 

324 

54 

44 

4S 

3,150 


174,336 


Acreages  for  new  stand  alfalfa  and  Irrigated  pasture  and  alfalfa  seed  are  shown  In  parenthesB  and  not  Included  In  total    since  they  were  Included  In  the  aUalfa  and  Irrl- 
*"''|f47Jasture  acreages    iid  labor  shown  separately  Is  n.erely  the  additional  labor  for  this  year  or  tor  seed  harvest. 
SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  1. 


APPENDIX   E-FIGURE   4 

Estimated  Labor  Requirements  for  California  Field  Crops  for  1955 


1955  acreage 

Yield  per 

acre 

Hours  of 

man  labor 

per  acre 

Total  labor,  1,000  hours 

Crop 

in  units 

in  pounds 

Cultural 

Harvesting 

Total 

Cultivation 

Harvesting 

Total 

35,000 

35,000 

710,000 

169,000 

1,730,000 

250,000 

110,000 

320,000 

1,250,000 

60,000 

50,000 

40,000 

*12,000 

9,400 

175,000 

1,150,000 

(*290,000) 

(90,000) 

711,000 

190,000 

160,000 

10,000 

55,000 

800,000 

(*1 10,000) 

*2,500 

*10,000 

135,000 

20,000 

65,000 

*3,000 

*70,000 

35  bu. 
12  T 

16.7  bu. 

29.4  bu. 
32  bu. 

37.5  bu. 

25.9  bu. 
440  bu. 
375  bu. 
125  bu. 

19.6  T 
4.75  T 

1.56  T 
1.26  T 
1.70  T 

9  A.U.  Mo. 
5^5  A.U.  Mo. 

1,960 

24,000 

1,002 

941 

1,536 

3,450 

1,988 

1,500 

750 

1,450 

26,400 

22,500 

6,875 

1,600 

39,200 

9,500 

451 
3,120 
2,520 
3,400 
2,000 

150 

460 
800 

2,000 
600 
600 

17 

18 

3 

3 

3 

7 

11 

17 

30 

11 

24 

26 

58 

135 

52 

12 

11 

3 

3 

1 

3 

11 

10 

12 

12 

6 

10 

10 

20 

4 

6 

25 

5 

8 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

**29 

4 

45 

50 

68 

200 

17 

12 

0 

5 

4 

3 

5 

5 

6 

0 

0 

7 

5 

7 

4 

6 

20 

22 

26 

0 

6 

6 

11 

15 

23 

65 

15 

69 

76 

126 

335 

69 

24 

11 

8 

7 

4 

8 

16 

16 

12 

12 

13 

15 

10 

27 

8 

12 

45 

595 

630 

2,130 

507 

5,190 

1,750 

1,210 

5,440 

45,000 

660 

1,200 

1,040 

696 

1,269 

9,100 

13,800 

3,190 

270 

2.133 

190 

480 

176 

550 

9,600 

1,320 

15 

100 

1,350 

400 

260 

18 

1,750 

175 

280 
2,130 

507 
5,190 
1,000 

440 

1,920 

36,250 

240 
2,250 
2,000 

816 

1,880 

2,975 

13,800 

450 
2,844 
570 
800 
80 
330 

18 
50 

140 

200 

18 

1,400 

770 

910 

4,260 

1,014 

10,380 

Rice                                        

2,750 

1,650 

7,360 

81,250 

900 

3,450 

3,040 

1,512 

3,149 

12,075 

Alfalfa  hay - 

27,600 
3,190 

Alfalfa  seed 

720 
4,977 

Wild  hav                                 --- 

760 

1,280 

256 

880 

9,600 

1,320 

33 

150 

1,350 

540 

520 

36 

Other  veg.  and  flower  seeds 

3,150 

Total                                     

8,342,900 

13 

10 

23 

112,019 

78,813 

190,832 

*  Acreage  not  estimated  by  committee  but  merely  assumed  to  complete  calculations. 

••  Cotton  harvesting  reduced  from  average  of  40  hours  per  acre  in  1950,  Kith  30%  machine  picked,  to  29  hours  in  1955,  with  80%  machine  picked. 

SOUliCE:  Same  as  Figure  1. 

APPENDIX   E-FIGURE   5 


Estimated  Labor  Requirements  for  California  Vegetables  for  1950 

Acreage 
1950 

Total 
production 

in  units 
under  yield 

Yield  pei 

acre 

Man  labor  per  acre 

hours 

Total  man  labor,  1,000  hours 

Crop 

In 
units 

In 
pounds 

Cultural 

Harvest- 
ing 

Total 

Cultural 

Harvest- 
ing 

Total 

7.000 
71,700 
6,800 
2,100 
7,600 
20,100 

19,000 
5,407 
8.200 

53.200 
27.000 
15.800 
13,900 
2,600 
2,830 

2,250 

129,500 

13,100 

7,870 
13,150 

2,400 
3,930 
7,340 
4,500 
6.000 

20.000 
75,520 
30,600 
19,500 
15,500 

700,000 
88,940 

12,800 

1,920,000 

24,620 

1,900,000 
20,264 
85,300 

8,399,000 

7,664,000 

5,960.000 

10.460,000 

858,000 

24,200 

169,000 

23,442,000 

7,542.000 

9.400 

1,547,000 

1,128,000 

3,850 

40,400 

1,732,000 

3,000,000 

959,100 

11,494,000 

123,300 

100  box 
1.24  T. 

6.1  T. 
250  crate 
1.22  T. 

100  crate 
3.7  T. 
10.4  T. 

158  crate 
284  crate 
377  crate 
752  crate 
330  bushel 
7.9  T. 

75  cwt. 
181  crate 
576  bag 
1.19  T. 
118  bushel 

470  bushel 
—  T. 
5.5  T. 
385  bushel 
380  lug 

150  crate 
12.7  T. 
380  lug 
6.3  T. 

4,000 
2,480 

12,200 
7,500 
2,440 

4,200 

7,495 

20,800 

9,480 
24,120 
13,949 
48,800 
13,440 
15,800 

7,500 

11,970 

28,800 

2,380 

3,540 

11,750 
1,960 

11,000 
6,930 

10,000 

8.000 
25,400 
12,160 
12,600 

41 
31 
65 
121 
96 
40 

51 
80 
36 

43 
60 
59 
220 
72 
35 

157 
63 
63 
15 
26 

71 
67 
37 
40 
40 

37 
46 

87 

52 

100 

64 
66 

417 

240 

26 

68 

260 

46 

38 

244 
78 

200 
95 

295 

100 
30 
85 
19 

128 

90 

168 

8 

80 
100 

55 
130 
130 

30 
200 

105 

97 

65 

538 

336 

66 

119 

340 

82 

81 
304 
137 
420 
167 
330 

257 
93 

148 
34 

154 

161 
235 
45 
120 
140 

92 
176 
217 

82 
300 

287 
2,223 
442 
254 
730 
804 

969 
432 
295 

2,287 
1,620 

932 
3,058 

187 
99 

353 
8,159 
825 
118 
342 

170 
263 
272 
180 
240 

740 
3,474 
2,662 
1.014 
1,550 

448 
4,732 

876 

1,824 

523 

1,292 

1.406 

377 

2,022 
6.588 
1.232 
2.780 
247 
835 

225 
3.885 
1,114 

150 
1,683 

216 
660 
58 
360 
600 

1,100 
9,818 
3,978 
585 
3,100 

735 

Asparagus,  market  and  process 

6,955 
442 

1,130 

2,554 

1,327 

Brooroli  (field  seed  65%)                  

2,261 

1,832 

672 

Canteloupes  and  miscellaneous 

4,309 
8,208 

2,164 

Celery 

5.838 

434 

934 

578 

12,044 

1,939 

268 

2,025 

380 

923 

Spinach,  processing  (all  mech.  harvest) . 
Spinach,  market  (part  mech.  harvest).. 

330 

540 
840 

1,840 

13.292 

6.640 

1,599 

Miscellaneous  other  vegetables 

4,650 

Total  other  vegetables  .  .__ 

614,397 

- 

-- 

- 

57 

86 

143 

34,981 

52,714 

87,695 

SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  1. 
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APPENDIX   E-FIGURE   6 

Estimated  Labor  Requirements  for  California  Vegetables  for  1955 


Crop 


Artichokes 

Asparagus,  market  and  processing- 
Asparagus,  nonbearing 

Beans,  snap,  processing 

Beans,  snap,  market 

Beans,  green  lima,  processing 


Broccoli,  processing  and  market 

Brussels  sprouts 

Cabbage 

Canteloupes  and  miscellaneous  melons - 


Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Cucumbers,  market 

Cucumbers,  processing- 


Garlic 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peas,  processing- 
Peas,  market 


Peppers,  bell 

Peppers,  chili,  dried - 
Spinach,  processing-- 

Spinach,  market 

Squash,  soft 


Sweet  com 

Tomatoes,  processing 

Tomatoes,  market 

Watermelons 

Miscellaneous  oth^  vegetables- 


Total  other  vegetables. 


Acreage 
1955 


*7,000 
75,000 
*7,500 
*2,400 
*5,000 
•22,000 

*20,000 
*4,000 
*8.000 
50,000 

25,000 
*15,000 
14,000 
*2,600 
*2,800 

*2,000 

124,000 

*13,000 

*6.000 

*6,000 

*2,400 
*3,000 
*7.000 
*3,000 
*6,000 

*20,000 
110,000 

30,000 
*15,000 

15,000 


Yield  per  acre 


Man  labor  per  acre,  hours 


In 
units 


110  box 
1.32  T. 

6T. 

260  30#  cr. 

1.3  T. 

120  crate 
4T. 
11  T. 
160  crate 

290  crate 
380  crate 
760  crate 
340  bu. 
8.0  T. 

75  cwt. 
180  crate 
600  50#  bag 
1.3  T. 
120  bu. 

480  bu. 
IT. 
6T. 
400  bu. 
380  lug 

160  crate 
16  T. 
400  lug 
7T. 


622,700 


In 
pounds 


4,400 
2,640 

12,000 
7,800 
2,600 

5,040 

8,000 

22,000 

9,600 

24,620 
14,200 
49,400 
13,600 
16,000 

7,500 

11,880 

30,000 

2,600 

3,600 

12,000 
2,000 

12,000 
7,200 

10,000 

8,500 
32,000 
13,000 
14,000 


Cultural 


41 
31 
60 
120 
90 
40 

45 
75 
36 
43 

55 
57 
200 
72 
35 

155 
60 
60 
15 
20 

70 
67 
35 
40 
40 

37 
44 
70 
SO 
100 


Harvest- 
ing 


53 


64 
62 

400 

240 

26 

60 

320 

40 

37 

220 
70 

180 
95 

290 

100 
25 
80 
19 

110 

90 

170 

8 

60 
100 

55 
130 
120 

32 
200 


83 


Total 


105 

93 

60 

520 

330 

66 

105 

395 

76 


275 
127 
380 
167 
325 

255 
85 

140 
34 

130 

160 
237 
43 
100 
140 

92 

174 

190 

82 

300 


Total  man  labor,  1,000  hours 


Cultural 


Harvest- 
ing 


136 


287 
2,325 
450 
288 
450 
880 

900 

300 

288 

2,150 

1,375 

855 

2,800 

187 

98 

310 

7,440 

780 

90 

120 

168 
201 
245 
120 
240 

740 
4,840 
2,100 

750 
1,500 


33,277 


448 
4,650 

960 

1,200 

572 

1,200 

1,280 

320 

1,850 

5,500 

1  050 

2,520 

247 

812 

200 

3,100 

1,040 

114 

660 

216 
510 
56 
180 
600 

1,100 

14,300 

3,600 

480 

3,000 


51,765 


Total 


735 

6,975 
460 
1,248 
1,650 
1,452 

2,100 

1,580 

608 

4,000 

6,875 

1,905 

5,320 

434 

910 

510 

10,540 

1,820 

204 

780 

384 
711 
301 
300 
840 

1,840 
19,140 
5,700 
1,230 
4,500 


85,042 


•  Acreage  not  estimated  by  committee  so  merely  assumed  to  complete  calculations. 
SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  1. 
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APPENDIX   E-FIGURE   7 

Estimated  Labor  Requirements  for  California  Livestoci<  and  Poultry,  1960 


Number  or  average  no. 
for  year 


Animal  Unit  Years 
(4800f  TDN) 


Each 


Total 


Hours  per 


Head  Animal  unit 


Total  1,000 
hours 


Cattle 

Beef  cattle  in  breeding  herds 

Beef  cattle  on  feed 

Dairy  cattle,  including  calvea  and  young  stock. 


Total  cattle. 


Sheep 

Sheep  and  lambs  in  breeding  Socks. 

Lambs  on  feed 

Sheepshorn 


Total  sheep. 


Swine 

Total  swine  raised. 

Horses,  mules  and  colts... 


Turkeys 

Breeding  hens  and  toms. 
Turkeys  raised 


Total  turkeys. 


Chickens 

Laying  hens  and  replacements. 
Commercial  broilers  raised 


Total  chickens 

Rabbits,  breeding  does 

Bees,  colonies 

Miscellaneous  other  animals 

Total  Uvestock  and  poultry- 


No. 


No. 


559.000  cows 
300.000  av. 
777.000  cows 


1,340,000  ewes 

150.000  head 

2,099.000  head 


74,000  sows 
116,000  head 


561,000  hens 
7,035,000 


17,381,700  hens 
23,484,000 


300,000  does 
451,000 


1.8 

.9 

1.46 


1.006,200 

270,000 

1,134,420 


15 

6 

100 


.26 
.17 


2,410,620 


348.400 
25,500 


.15 


1.6 
1.1 


.017 
.016 


373,900 

118,400 
127,600 


9,537 
112,560 


55 
35 


3.0 

.6 


.021 
.0022 


122,097 


365,016 
51,665 


2.0 
.15 


.071 


461,681 
21,300 

1,500 


15 
3 


3,592,098 


176 
38 


95 


211 


30 


42 


8,385 

1,800 

77,700 


87,885 


5.360 
450 
315 


6,125 

4,070 
4,060 


1,683 
4,221 


5,904 


34,763 
3,523 


38,286 

4.500 

1,353 

45 


152,228 


Young  stock  fa  breeding  herds  and  produced  there  and  transferred  elsewhere  till   "put  on  feed"  are  Included  In  the  labor  estimates  per  cow,  ewe,  and  sow,  since  our  arall- 

able  labor  data  are  on  this  basis. 
SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  1. 
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APPENDIX   E-FIGURE   8 

Estimated  Labor  Requirements  for  California  Livestock  and  Poultry,  1955 


Cattle 

Beef  cattle  in  breeding  herds 

Beef  cattle  on  feed 

Dairy  cattle,  including  young  stock. 


Total  cattle. 


Sheep 

Sheep  and  lambs  in  breeding  flocks- 

Lambs  on  feed 

Sheep  shorn 


Total  aheep. 


Swine 

Sows  and  all  young  stock. 


Horses,  mules  and  colts. 


Turkeys 

Breeding  hens  and  toms. 
Turkeys  raised 


Total  turkeys. 


Chickens 

Lajnng  hens  and  replacements- 
Commercial  broilers  raised 


Total  chickens 

Rabbits,  breeding  does 

Bees,  colonies 

Miscellaneous  other  animals. 

Total 


Number  or  average  no. 
for  year 


670,000  cows 
462,000  hd.  yr. 
804,000  cows 


1,600.000  ewes 

180.000  hd. 
2,480.000  hd. 


78.000  sows 
100,000 


800,000  hens 
12,000,000 


Animal  Unit  Years 
(48001  TDN) 


Each 


19,000,000 
36,000,000 


300,000* 
500,000* 


1.7 

.8 

1.43 


.26 
.17 


1.6 
1.1 


.016 
.013 


.021 
.0022 


Total 


1.139.000 

369,600 

1.149,720 


2,658,320 


416,000 
30,600 


446,600 

124.800 
110,000 


12,800 
156,000 


Hours  per 


Head 


168,800 


399,000 
79,200 


.071 


478.200 
21,300 


1,500 


4,009,520 


14 

6 

96 


54 
35 


3.0 

.55 


Animal  unit 


.13 


15 
3 


7 
66 


188 
42 


Total  1,000 
hours 


86 
59 


20 


9,380 

2,772 

77,184 


89,336 


6,400 
540 
372 


7,312 

4,212 
3,500 


2,400 
6,600 


9,000 


34,200 
4,680 


38,880 

4,500 

1,500 

30 


158,270 


Wtth'mo^tL'^™Ct"rrcS""cerhor'esnab«r?^^^^^  will  be  higher  In  1955  despite  a  reduction  In  labor  requirement  per  anhnal  through  better  methoos. 

housing  and  equipment. 
SOURCE:  Same  as  Figure  1. 


APPENDIX   F 

IMPORTATION  OF  MEXICAN   NATIONAL   FARM 
WORKERS  UNDER  CONTRACT-1 942-1 951 


August  1942-June  1943 — Executive  Agreement  Series  No.  27S. 
Informal  agreement  between  the  U.S.  State  Department  and 
the  Jlcxiean  government.  The  Farm  Security  Administration 
(FSA)  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  responsible 
for  recruitment,  transportation,  some  housing  and  feeding, 
and  contracting  the  workers  and  executing  contracts  with 
employers  for  their  use.  The  U.S.  Employment  Service 
(USES)  in  the  War  Manpower  Commission  responsible  for 
certifying  to  the  needs  for  supplemental  labor,  etc.  The  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Employment,  as  an  arm  of  USES, 
carried  out  many  of  these  responsibilities  at  the  state  level. 

July  1943-June  1944 — PL  45,  "Farm  Labor  Supply  Appropria- 
tion Act"  (Chapter  812,  Sec.  1-5,  57  Stat.  70).  Informal 
agreement  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  All  respon- 
sibilities previously  carried  by  FSA  transferred  to  the  War 
Food  Administration,  USDA,  and  were  conducted  at  the  state 
level  by  the  Office  of  Labor,  WFA.  USES  duties  were  as- 
sumed by  the  USDA  also.  Farm  employment  services  were 
provided  by  the  University  of  California  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  which  set  up  the  Emergency  Farm  Labor 
Project  offices,  to  replace  the  State  Department  of  Employ- 


ment facilities,  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Extension   Service  and  county  farm  advisors. 

July  1944-December  1947— PL  229  (Title  50,  Sec.  1351-55,  5H 
Stat.  11).  Informal  agreement  l)etween  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  All  administrative  and  operational  responsibilities 
remained  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  speci- 
fied above,  except  that  the  Office  of  Labor  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  was  retitled  the  Labor  Branch  of  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration   in  1946. 

January  194S-June  1951 — Informal  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  All  national  responsibilities  for 
the  Mexican  National  Program  were  transferred  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  by  Executive  Order.  Subsequent  appropriations  granted 
bv  Congress  and  continuing  the  program  until  PL  78  became 
effective  in  1951  included  PL  893  (Title  42,  U.S.C.A.,  C2  Stat. 
823).  Duties  carried  out  successively  by  the  FSA,  WFA.  and 
PMA  were  established  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
of  the  USES,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  At  the  state  level, 
farm  placement  responsibilities  were  assigned  back  to  the 
California  State  Department  of  Employment. 


SOURCE:  Data  submitted  by  Albert  B.  Tieberg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-11,  prepared  statement  of  Nov.  17.  1959,  summarized  in  transcript,  p.  190. 
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APPENDIX   G 


FARM  LABOR  SUPPLY 


APPENDIX  G,  EXHIBIT  1 

PUBLIC  LAW  78— 82d  CONGRESS,  AS  AMENDED 

An  Act  fo  Amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

Be  it  enaclcd  hij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represciitatires  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  title  to  read  as  follows  : 

"TITLE  V— AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
"Sec.  501.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  such  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  deems  necessary,  by  supplying  agricultural  workers 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  (pursuant  to  arrangements  be- 
tween the  Unted  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  or  after 
every  practicable  effort  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  and  reach  agreement  on  such  arrangements),  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized — 

"(1)  To  recruit  such  workers  (including  any  such  workers 
who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  the  preceding  five 
years,  or  who  are  temporarily  in  the  United  States  under  legal 
entry)  ; 

"(2)  to  establish  and  operate  reception  centers  at  or  near 
the  places  of  actual  entry  of  such  workers  into  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  housing  such 
workers  while  arrangements  are  being  made  for  their  employ- 
ment in,  or  departure  from  the  continental  United  States ; 
"(3)  to  provide  transportation  for  such  workers  from  re- 
cruitment centers  outside  the  continental  United  States  to 
such  reception  centers  and  transportation  from  such  reception 
centers  to  such  recruitment  centers  after  termination  of 
employment ; 

"(4)  to  provide  such  workers  with  such  subsistence,  emer- 
gency medical  care,  and  burial  expenses  (not  exceeding  $150 
burial  expenses  in  any  one  case)  as  may  be  or  become  neces- 
sary during  transportation  authorized  by  paragraph  (3)  and 
while  such  workers  are  at  reception  centers ; 

"(5)  to  assist  such  workers  and  employers  in  negotiating 
contracts  for  agricultural  employment  (such  workers  being 
free  to  accept  or  decline  agricultural  employment  with  any 
eligible  employer  and  to  choose  the  type  of  agricultural  em- 
ployment they  desire,  and  eligible  employers  being  free  to 
offer  agricultural  employment  to  any  workers  of  their  choice 
not  under  contract  to  other  employers)  ; 

"(6)  to  guarantee  the  performance  by  employers  of  pro- 
visions of  such  contracts  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages 
or  the  furnishing  of  transportation. 

"Sec.  502.  No  workers  shall  be  made  available  under  this 
title  to  any  employer  unless  such  employer  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States — 

"(1)  to  indemnify  the  United  States  against  loss  by  reason 
of  its  guaranty  of  such  employer's  contracts ; 

"(2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  essential  expenses, 
not  including  salaries  or  expenses  of  regular  department  or 
agency  personnel,  incurred  by  it  for  the  transportation  and 
subsistence  of  workers  under  this  title  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $15  per  worker ;  and 

"(3)  to  pay  to  the  United  States,  in  any  case  in  which  a 
worker  is  not  returned  to  the  reception  center  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  entered  into  under  section  .501  (5),  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  normal  cost  to  the  employer  of  returning  other  workers 
from  the  place  of  employment  to  such  reception  center,  less 
any  portion  thereof  required  to  be  paid   by  other  employers. 

"Provided,  hotcever.  That  if  the  employer  can  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  employer  has 
provided  or  paid  to  the  worker  the  cost  of  return  transportation 


and  subsistence  from  the  place  of  employment  to  the  appropriate 
reception  center,  the  Secretary  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  may  relieve  the  employer  of  his  obligation  to  the 
United  States  under  this  subsection. 

"Sec.  .503.  No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  employment  in  any  area  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  determined  and  certified  that  (1)  sufficient  domestic 
workers  who  are  able,  willing,  and  qualified  are  not  available 
at  the  time  and  place  needed  to  perform  the  work  for  which 
such  workers  are  to  be  employed.  (2)  the  employment  of  such 
workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions of  domestic  agricultural  workers  similarly  employed, 
and  (3)  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  for  such  employment  at  wages  and  standard  hours  of 
work  comparable  to  those  offered  to  foreign  workers. 

"In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section, 
provision  shall  be  made  for  consultation  with  agricultural  em- 
ployers and  workers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  facts  relevant 
to  the  supply  of  domestic  farm  workers  and  the  wages  paid  such 
workers  engaged  in  similar  employment.  Information  with  re- 
spect to  certifications  under  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  posted  in  the 
appropriate  local  public  employment  offices  and  such  other  pub- 
lic places  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"Sec.  504.  Workers  recruited  under  this  title  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  sub.iect  to  the  immigration  laws  (or  if  already  in,  for 
not  less  than  the  preceding  five  years  or  by  virtue  of  legal  entry, 
and  otherwise  eligible  for  admission  to,  the  United  States  may, 
pursuant  to  arrangements  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  be  permitted  to  remain  therein)  for  such  time 
and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Attorney 
General  but,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  or 
regulation,  no  penalty  bond  shall  be  required  which  imposes 
liability  upon  any  person  for  the  failure  of  any  such  worker 
to  depart  from  the  United  States  upon  termination  of  employ- 
ment :  Provided,  That  no  workers  shall  be  made  available  under 
this  title  to,  nor  shaU  any  workers  made  available  under  this 
title  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of,  any  employer  who 
has  in  his  employ  any  Mexican  alien  when  such  employer  knows 
or  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  or  suspect  or  by  reasonable 
inquiry  could  have  ascertained  that  such  Mexican  alien  is  not 
lawfully  within  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  Section  210  (a)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subparagraph   as  follows : 

"'(C)    Service  performed  by  foreign  agricultural  workers 

under  contracts   entered   into   in   accordance   with   title   V   of 

the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.' 

"(b)    Section   1426    (b)     (1)    of  the  Internal   Revenue   Code, 

as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

subparagraph  as  follows : 

"'(C)    Service  performed  by  foreign  agricultural  workers 

under  contracts   entered   into  in   accordance   with   title  V   of 

the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.' 

"(c)  Workers  recruited  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 

not  be  subject  to  the  head   tax  levied  under  section  2  of  the 

Immigration  Act  of  1917    (8  U.  S.  C.  sec.  132). 

"Sec.  506.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  authorized — 

"(1)    to   enter   into   agreements   with   Federal    and    State 
agencies;  to  utilize   (pursuant  to  such  agreements)   the  facili- 

Note:  Section  502  (2)  is  in  effect  amended  by  Public  Law  85-5S0 
(the  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1959)  which  pro- 
vides that  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  under 
agreements  hereafter  entered  In  to  pursuant  to  section 
502  of  the  act  of  October  31,  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1462),  shall  include  all  expenses  of  program  operations 
except  those  compliance  activities  separately  provided  for 
therein. 
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ties  and  services  of  such  agencies ;  and  to  allocate  or  transfer 
funds  or  otherwise  to  pay  or  reimburse  such  agencies  for 
expenses  in  connection  therewith  ; 

"(2)    to  accept  and   utilize  voluntary  and   uncompensated 
services ;  and 

"(3)  when  necessary  to  supplement  the  domestic  agricul- 
tural labor  force,  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
negotiating  and  carrying  out  agreements  or  arrangements 
relating  to  the  employment  in  the  United  States,  subject  to 
the  immigration  laws,  of  agricultural  workers  from  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico. 
"Sec.  507.     For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)   The  term  'agricultural  employment'  includes  services 
or  activities  included  within  the  provisions  of  section  3   (f) 


of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Art  of  1938,  as  amended,  or 
section  1426  (hi  of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Code,  as  amended, 
horticultural  employment,  cotton  ginning,  compressing  and 
storing,  crushing  of  oil  seeds,  and  the  packing,  canning,  freez- 
ing, drying,  or  other  processing  of  perishable  or  seasonable 
agricultural   products. 

"(2)  The  term  'employer'  shall  include  an  association,  or 
other  group  of  employers,  but  only  if  (A)  those  of  its  mem- 
bers for  whom  workers  are  being  obtained  are  bound,  in  the 
event  of  its  default,  to  carry  out  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  it  pursuant  to  section  .502,  or  (B)  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  individual  liability  is  not  necessary  to  assure  per- 
formance of  such  obligations. 

■■Sec.  508.     Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  lim- 
iting  the   authority   of   the   Attorney   General,   pursuant   to   the 
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California  Counties  With  100  or  More  Domestic 

Agricultural  Migrants  "  At  Peak  of  Normal 

Crop  Season— 1957" 


State  and  County 


California  (.4,3  counties) 


Alameda 

Butte 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa  _ 
El  Dorado 


Fresno  — 

Glenn 

Imperial- 
Kern 

Kings 


Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles-. 

Madera 

Mendocino -- 


Merced 

Modoc 

Monterey- 
Napa  

Orange 


Placer 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino - 


San  Diego 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara-- 


Santa  Clara- 
Santa  Cruz.. 

Shasta 

Siskiyou 

Solano 


Sonoma 

Stanislaus - 

Sutter 

Tehama — 
Tulare 


Ventura- 
Yolo 

Yuba--. 


Population 
1950 


Estimated  Number  of  Migrants 


100- 
500 


10,586,223 

740,315 
64,930 
11,651 

298,984 
16.207 

276,515 
15.448 
62,975 

228,309 
46,768 

11,481 
18.474 
4,151,687 
36,984 
40,854 

69,780 

9,678 

130,498 

46.603 
216,224 

41,649 
170,046 
277,140 

14,370 
281,642 

556.808 
200,750 

51,417 
235.659 

98,220 

290,547 
66,534 
36.413 
30,733 

104,833 

103,405 

127,231 

26,239 

19,276 

149,264 

114,647 
40,640 
24,420 


500- 
3,000 


3.000- 
10,000 


10,000 
or  more 


»  Includes  workers  and  nooworklng  dependents. 
"SOURCE:   Public  Health   Service   Publication   No. 
partment  of  Health,  Education,   and  Welfare. 


California  Counties  With  100  or  More  Domestic 

Agricultural  Migrants  At  Peak  of  Normal 

Crop  Season — 1960  " 


State  and  County 


Estimated  Peak  Population 


California 

(42  counties) 


Alameda 

Butte-- - 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa- 
El  Dorado- -- 


Fresno 

Glenn 

Imperial  _ 

Kern 

Kings 


Lake 

Loa  Angeles - 

Madera 

Marin 

Mendocino- - 


Merced  — 

Modoc 

Monterey - 

Napa 

Orange 


Workers 


Placer 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino- 


San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo - 

San  Mateo- 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 


Santa  Cruz- 

Shasta 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 


Stanislaus. 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Tulare 

Ventura 


Yolo- 
Yuba. 


575 
1.700 
1,650 
3,850 

400 

14,500 
1,000 
2,200 
5,250 
2,700 

1,300 
850 

1.300 
100 
425 

2,100 

350 

875 

950 

70 

750 
1,800 
1,400 
3,050 

775 

7,800 
130 
400 
375 

8.300 

825 

70 

200 

650 

2.900 

6.700 
2,150 

600 
2,950 

250 

300 
1.050 


Persons  •* 


875 
2,500 
2.450 
5,800 

600 

21.750 
1,500 
3,300 
7,900 
4,100 

1,9.50 

1,250 

1,950 

150 

625 

3,150 

525 
1.300 
1,450 

110 

1.150 
2.750 
2,100 
4,550 
1,150 

11,700 
200 
575 
575 

12,500 

1,250 

110 

300 

1,000 

4,450 

10,050 
3.250 

900 
4.400 

375 

450 
1,600 


Date  of 
Peak 


7/10 
8/27 
9/  4 
6/28 
8/27 

8/27 
9/  4 

12/26 
9/12 

10/10 

8/23 
4/12 
10/17 
6/10 
8/23 

6/20 

10/17 
7/14 
9/12 
9/  7 

7/11 
7/19 
5/17 
7/11 
7/19 

9/17 
10/  3 
8/15 
8/  3 
7/  4 

10/10 

7/  1 
8/  8 
8/22 
8/29 

8/29 
8/15 
10/23 
10/  3 
7/11 

6/13 

7/  1 


Estimated 

Span  of 

Crop 

Season 


1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
4/1-  2/  1 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
4/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 
1/1-12/31 


540,    Retlsed    1957,    U.S.    De- 


» SOURCE:  Public  Health  Service  Publication  No.   540.   Revised   1960,  U.S.   De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
^  Includes  both  workers  and  nonworking  dependents. 
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general  immigration  laws,  to  permit  the  importation  of  aliens 
of  any  nationality  for  agricultural  employment  as  defined  in 
section  507,  or  to  permit  any  such  alien  who  entered  the  United 
States  legally  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  such 


agricultural    employment    under    such    conditions    and    for   such 
time  as  he,  the  Attorney   General,  shall  specify. 

"Sec.  509.     No   workers   will   be   made   available    under   this 
title  for  employment  after  December  31,  1961." 


APPENDIX  G,  FIGURE  3 

Travel  Patterns  of  Seasonal  Migratory  Agricultural  Workers 


F  »'om 
Pue'to    Rico 


From 
fi/erto   RICO 


PubUc  Health  Service  PubUcatloD  No.  540.  Revised  1960.  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


SOURCE: 


This  map  shows  the  major  directions  of  the  northward  migra- 
tory movement  of  domestic  agricultural  worlsers.  The  movement 
is  reversed  as  the  crop  season  ends  in  the  northern  States  and 
the  worliers  drift  back  to  their  home-base  areas — for  many  of 
them,  southern   California,  Texas,  and  Florida. 


Southern  Negroes  predominate  among  the  agricultural  mi- 
grants in  the  East  Coast  States  and  U.S.  citizens  of  Mexican 
ancestry  in  the  other  States.  In  addition,  low-income  southern 
white  families,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Indians  are  found  in  the 
domestic  agricultural  migrant  population. 


Introduction 
An    agreement    entered    into    between 


APPENDIX  G,  EXHIBIT  2 

Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  Amended 

(1)   The  operator  of  agricultural  property  who  is  engaged 


the    Governments    of 

MexicoTnd  the"  United  States  of  America  regarding  the  con- 
tracting of  Mexican  farm  workers  approved  on  the  11th  of 
August,  1951,  as  amended. 

Article  1 
DEFINITIONS 

As  used  in  this  Agreement,  the  terms :  ,        ,      ^  lo 

a)  "Mexican  worker"  means  a  Mexican  national  at  least  IS 
years  of  age,  not  a  resident  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
who  is  legaUy  admitted  to  that  country  for  temporary  employ- 
ment in  agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

b)  "Employer"  means : 


in  agriculture,  as  defined  in  this  Article ; 

(2)  An  association  or  other  group  of  employers  but  only 
if  those  of  its  members  for  whom  Mexican  workers  are  being 
obtained  are  bound,  in  the  event  of  its  default,  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  undertaken  by  it  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Agreement  and  Work  Contract,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  the  United  States  determines  that  such  individual 
liability  is  not  necessary  to  assure  performance  of  such  ob- 
ligations.  (See  Joint  Interpretation  at  end  of  Article.) 

(3)  A    processor,    shipper,    or    marketer    of    agricultural 
products   when   the  Mexican   workers   whom   he  obtains   are 
employed  by  him  in  agriculture  on  crops  purchased  by  him ; 
c)   "Wages"  means  all  forms  of  remuneration  to  a  Mexican 

worker  by  an  employer  for  personal  services  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  subsistence,  incentive  payments,  employer  contriliu- 
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tions  to  or  payments  of  insurance  benefits,  employer  contribu- 
tions to  a  pension  fund  or  annuity,  and  payments  m  kind. 

d)  "Agriculture"  means : 

(1)  Cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soil,  planting,  produc- 
tion, cultivation,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodities,  raising  of  livestock  (but  only 
in  activities  classified  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  ranch 
hand  as  distinguished  from  ranch-labor  activities),  dairying, 
and  any  practices  (including  any  forestry  or  lumbering  opera- 
tions) "performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident 
to  or  in  conjunction  with  such  farming  operations,  including 
preparations  for  market,  delivery  to  storage,  or  to  market, 
or  to  a  carrier  for  transportation  to  market ; 

(2)  The  maintenance  of  a  farm  and  its  tools  and  equip- 
ment or  salvaging  of  timber  or  clearing  land  of  brush  and 
other  debris  left  by  a  hurricane,  if  the  major  part  of  such 
service  is  performed  on  a  farm ; 

(3)  The  maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or 
waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for  profit  and  used  exclu- 
sively for  supplying  or  storing  water  for  farming  purposes, 
and  cotton  ginning. 

(4)  Handling,  drying,  packing,  packaging,  processing, 
freezing,  grading,  or  storing,  in  its  unmanufactured  state  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity  for  the  operator  of 
a^farm;  but  only  if  such  operator  produced  more  than  one- 
half  of 'the  commodity  with  respect  to  which  the  service  is 

performed ;  , , ,    ,  c 

(5)  All  of  the  activities  described  in  (4)  for  a  group  ot 
operators  of  farms,  but  only  if  such  operators  produced  the 
commodities  with  respect  to  which  such  activities  are  per- 
formed;  ,  ,.     ,, 

(6)  The  provisions  of  (4)  and  (5)  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  services  performed  in  connection  with  com- 
mercial canning  or  commercial  freezing,  or  in  connection 
with  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities,  after 
their  delivery  to  a  terminal  market  for  distribution  for  con- 
sumption. 

e)  "Migratory  station"  means  an  office  established  by  the 
Government  of  Mexico  within  its  territory  where  the  selection 
of  Mexican  workers  is  made  and  to  which  they  will  return  when 
their  contracts  have   terminated. 

f)  "Reception  center"  means  an  office  established  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  within  its  territory 
to  which  a  Mexican  worker  selected  at  a  migratory  station  is 
brought  to  be  contracted  for  by  an  employer  and  to  which  he 
will  return  from  his  place  of  employment  upon  termin.ation  of 
his  contract  in  order  that  he  may  be  returned  to  the  migratory 
station  from  which  he  came. 

g)  "Secretary  of  Labor"  means  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorized  representative. 

h)  "Personal  injury"  means  personal  injury  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  of  a  Mexican  worker. 

i)  "Disease"  means  any  disease  which  is  contracted  in  the 
course  of  a  Mexican  worker's  employment  and  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

j)  "Workday"  means  8  hours  in  each  calendar  day,  except 
Sundays,  New  Years,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas. 

k)  "Certification"  means  the  determination  and  certification 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 

(1)  Sufficient  domestic  agricultural  workers  who  are  able, 
willing  and  qualified  are  not  available  at  the  time  and  place 
needed  to  perform  the  work  for  which  Mexican  workers  are 
to  be  employed, 

(2)  The  employment  of  Mexican  workers  wUl  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  similarly  employed,  and 

(3)  Reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
agricultural  workers  for  such  employment  at  wages  and 
standard  hours  of  work  comparable  to  those  offered  to  Mexi- 
can workers. 

I)  "Authorization"  means  the  approval  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  an  emjiloyer  to  contract  Mexican  workers. 

m)  "Final  Determination"  means  a  decision  made  under 
Article  7  or  30 

(1)   By  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  representative  of 

the  Mexican  Government  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 


(2)  By  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Mexican  Consul 
or  his  representative  with  respect  to  which  the  time  for  appeal 
has  expired  and  no  appeal  has  been  taken. 

Joint  Interpretation  of  August  1954 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  1  (b)  (2)  of  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement  of  19.il,  as  Amended,  an  association  who 
contracts  Mexican  workers  may  assign  such  workers  only  to 
individual  user-members  of  the  association  and  not  to  other 
associations,  whether  or  not  such  other  associations  are  members 
of  the  contracting  association. 

There  is  no  authority  under  this  Article  to  contract  or  assign 
a  Mexican  worker  to  any  individual,  processor,  marketer,  or 
shipper  for  the  cultivation  or  harvesting  of  any  crop  which  is 
not  owned  or  which  has  not  been  contracted  for  by  such  indi- 
vidual, processor,  marketer,  or  shipper  at  the  time  the  work 
is   performed    by    the   worker. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  a  worker  to  be  used  by  anyone 
as  an  inducement  to,  or  to  coerce  any  farmer  to  transact  any 
business   with   him. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  an  association  who  con- 
tracts Mexican  workers  is  the  employer  of  such  workers  and 
is  primarily  liable  for  the  failure  of  any  individual  user-member 
of  such  association  to  meet  his  obligations  under  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement  or  the  Work  Contract.  An  association  may, 
within  the  Mexican  worker's  contract  period,  assign  him  to  any 
eligible  individual  user-member  of  the  association  for  such 
periods  as  the  association  deems  appropriate  or  desirable. 

In  the  case  of  employment  of  a  worker  by  an  association,  the 
three-fourths  guarantee  of  employment  provided  for  in  Article 
10  of  the  Work  Contract  applies  to  the  total  period  of  the 
Work  Contract  and  all  of  its  extensions  and  not  to  the  length 
of  employment  with  any  individual  user-member,  whether  or  not 
the  worker  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  association  from  the 
individual  user-member  because  of  such  individual  user-member's 
violation  of  the  Work  Contract. 

Article  2 
NEGOTIATIONS  BY  GOVERNMENTS 
All  negotiations  relating  to  any  aspects  of  the  program  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  carried  out  exclusively 
between  the  two  Governments. 

Article  3 
PRESENTING  REQUESTS  FOR  WORKERS 

At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  it  is  desired 
to  have  Mexican  workers  recruited,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
advise  the  Mexican  Government  of  the  estimated  number  re- 
quired. The  estimates  may  be  revised  to  conform  to  changes  in 
agricultural  needs  and  such  revisions  shall  be  communicated 
promptly   to   the   Mexican   Government. 

The  Mexican  Government  will  consider  these  estimates  in  the 
light  of  Mexico's  current  needs  for  agricultural  labor  and  its 
requirements  for  the  development  of  its  agricultural  economy 
and  with  a  view  toward  harmonizing  the  agricultural  cycles  of 
the  two  countries.  Within  1.5  days  after  receiving  the  estimate, 
the  Mexican  Government  will  notify  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
the  approximate  number  of  Mexican  workers  it  will  make  avail- 
able at  each  migratory  station. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  notify  the  Mexican  Government 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  he  desires  that 
recruiting  operations  shall  begin  at  each  migratory  station. 
Such  notice  will  contain  information  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  Mexican  workers  that  are  desired  from  each  migratory  station 
and  the  dates  within  which  they  will  be  required. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  determine  which  employers  are 
to  be  scheduled  for  contracting  at  specific  reception  centers. 
Both  Governments  will  take  all  necessary  action  to  assure  that 
recruiting  will  begin  on  the  dates  agreed  upon  as  the  opening 
date  for  each  migratory  station. 

Article  4 
LOCATION  OF  MIGRATORY  STATIONS 
AND  RECEPTION  CENTERS 
The  Government  of  Mexico  will  establish  the  migratory  sta- 
tions in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  at  Mexicali,  Baja  California  ; 
Monterrey,    Nuevo    Leon ;    Chihuahua,    Chihuahua ;    Irapuato, 
Guanajuato;   Guadalajara,  Jalisco;   Durango,  Durango ;  or  at 
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places  adjacent  to  such  cities,  and  at  such  other  places  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments.  The  United 
States  will  establish  reception  centers  at  Hidalgo,  Eagle  Pass 
and  El  Paso,  Texas ;  Nogales,  Arizona ;  and  El  Centro,  Cali- 
fornia ;  or  at  places  adjacent  to  such  cities,  and  such  other 
places  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments. 
Amendment  of  April  195.5 — No  migratory  stations  should  be 
operated  within  160  kilometers  of  the  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  A  migratory  station  should  be  estab- 
lished  at   Hermosillo,    Sonora. 

Article  5 
SELECTION  AT  MIGRATORY  STATIONS 
It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Mexican  Government  to 
assemble  prospective  worliers  at  the  migratory  stations  where 
qualified  candidates  for  contracting  will  be  selected  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  after  examination  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  Ministry  of 
Gobernaciiin.  Workers  who  have  not  complied  with  the  Mexican 
Military  Service  Law  will  not  be  eligible  for  selection.  At  the 
migratory  station,  officials  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  will  conduct  a  physical  examination  of  each  candidate 
to  assure  that  he  meets  the  mental  and  health  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  United  States.  Officials  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  .lustice  will  conduct  an  examination  to  determine 
his  admissibility  under  the  Immigration  Laws  of  the  United 
States.  Officials  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  of  the  United  States  Department  of  .Justice  may  conduct 
such  additional  examinations  or  investigations  at  the  reception 
centers  in  the  United  States  as  they  deem  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement,  a  Mexican  worker  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  having  departed  from  Mexico  until  he  has 
been  contracted. 

A  Mexican  worker  shall  not  remain  at  a  reception  center 
more  than  five  consecutive  days  after  his  arrival  from  Mexico, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  serious  impediment. 

A  Mexican  worker  selected  at  a  migratory  station  can  only 
be  rejected  at  the  reception  center  when  it  is  determined  that 
his  admission  into  the  United  States  is  in  contravention  of  the 
Public  Health,  Immigration  or  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Article  6 
TRANSPORTATION  BETWEEN  MIGRATORY 
STATION  AND  RECEPTION  CENTER 
Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Government,    shall    provide    transportation    for    a    prospective 
Mexican    worker    selected    at    the    migratory    station,    except 
Guadalajara,    from    such    migratory    station    to    the    reception 
center  and  return  to  the  nearest  migratory  station.  The  trans- 
portation of  the  Mexican  worker  recruited  at  Guadalajara  shall 
be    paid    by    the   United    States    Government    from    Hermosillo, 
Sonora   to  the   reception   center  and   return  to  Hermosillo. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Government,  shall  also  furnish  the  prospective  workers  sub- 
sistence while  awaiting  transportation  from  the  migratory 
station,  except  Guadalajara,  to  the  reception  center,  while  he 
is  in  transit  between  the  migratory  station,  except  Guadalajara, 
and  the  reception  center  and  return  and  while  he  is  at  the  re- 
ception center.  Mexican  workers  who  are  recruited  at  Guada- 
lajara and  who  are  returned  to  Hermosillo  will  be  furnished 
subsistence  while  at  the  reception  center  and  paid  for  subsis- 
tence while  in  transit  between  the  reception  center  and  Her- 
mosillo. 

Article  7 
INELIGIBILITY  OF  EMPLOYERS  TO  CONTRACT 
Ineligibility  Pboceedikgs 
a)   Immediately  after  this  Agreement  becomes  effective,   the 
Secretary    of    Foreign    Relations    of    Mexico    will    furnish    the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  a  list  of  the  employers  whom  he  con- 
siders ineligible  to  contract  Mexican  workers  because  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  International    (Executive)    Agreement,  ap- 
proved  August   1,    1949,   or   with   any   work   contract   approved 
pursuant  thereto,  or  -nith  this  Agreement,  as  amended,  or  with 
any  work  contract  approved  pursuant  to  it.  The  said  list  may  be 
supplemented  or  revised  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations. 


b)  Doterminalions  as  to  the  ineligibility  of  any  employers 
for  contracting  Mexican  workers  shall  be  made  only  in  accor- 
dance with  the  procedure  established  in  this  Article. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  as  for  example,  physical  mistreat- 
ment, insults  or  threats  and  other  grave  abuses,  the  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Relations  will  make  known  the  facts  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the  Mexicau  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, in  order  that,  without  prejudice  to  either  the  criminal 
or  civil  responsibility  which  the  employer  may  incur  and  the 
corresponding  indemnity,  a  prompt  joint  determination  may  be 
reached  in  order  to  include  him,  if  appropriate,  in  the  list  of 
those  ineligible  to  contract  workers.  The  list  of  those  ineligible 
on  the  date  on  which  the  renewal  of  the  Agreement  enters  into 
effect  shall  include  only  those  employers  who  have  previously 
been  declared  ineligible  by  joint  determination  of  both  Govern- 
ments. 

e)  Whenever  there  has  been  a  final  determination  pursuant 
to  Article  30  of  this  Agreement  of  an  employer's  violation,  or 
whenever,  for  reasons  which  do  not  relate  to  a  violation  of  the 
Agreement  or  the  Work  Contract,  a  Mexican  Consul  wishes  to 
bring  ineligibility  proceedings  against  an  employer,  he  may  re- 
quest that  the  employer  be  made  ineligible  to  contract  Mexican 
workers,  either  for  an  indefinite  or  for  a  specified  period  in 
accordance  with  the  following  procedure  : 

(1)  The  Consul  of  Mexico  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
area  where  the  farm  on  which  the  workers  are  employed  is 
located  shall  communicate  to  the  appropriate  Regional  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  of  Laljor  the  name  and  address 
of  the  employer  whom  it  is  sought  to  include  in  the  list  of 
those  ineligible  to  contract,  and  the  nature  of  the  charges  in 
sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  employer  to  respond.  The  em- 
ployer shall  be  informed  of  this  fact  by  the  Regional  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  workers  who 
eventually  would  be  affected  by  the  decision,  or  their  rep- 
resentative, will  be  informed  by  the  Consul  of  Mexico.  The 
employer,  as  well  as  the  workers  or  their  representative, 
shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  joint 
proceedings  which  will  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  Consulate. 

(2)  The  joint  proceedings  shall  begin  not  later  than  10 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  Consul's  communication  by  the 
Regional  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  unless  an 
extension  of  time  is  granted  by  the  presiding  officials.  The 
presiding  officials  shall  have  full  access  to  the  files  and  other 
documents  which  are  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the  em- 
ployer's eligibility. 

(3)  The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  a  fair,  impartial 
and  informal  manner,  and  shall  relate  solely  to  the  propriety 
of  the  sanction  sought  to  be  imposed.  In  no  ca.se  shall  the 
validity  or  merits  of  any  prior  final  determination  made  pur- 
suant to  Article  30  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  be 
questioned  in  such  proceedings.  The  presiding  officials  and 
the  employer  may  produce  such  witnesses  and  evidence  as 
may  be  necessary  to  a  full  and  complete  presentation  of  the 
case. 

(4)  The  representatives  of  both  Governments  conducting 
the  proceedings  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  record,  render, 
within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  a  decision  in  writing  as  to  the  em- 
ployer's eligibility  to  contract  Mexicau  nationals,  stating  the 
reasons  therefor.  The  officials  shall  promptly  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  decision  by  registered  letter  to  the  employer  informing 
him  that  unless  the  decision  is  appealed  within  10  days  from 
the  mailing  thereof,  it  will  become  final.  The  employer  may 
appeal  within  10  days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  the  notice 
of  the  decision  by  submitting  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  writ- 
ten notice  of  his  appeal.  Such  notice  shall  specify  the  ob- 
jections to  the  decision  and  the  respects  in  which  it  is  alleged 
to  be  erroneous.  Evidence  not  offered  at  the  hearing  will  not 
be  considered  on  appeal,  but  additional  written  argument  may 
be  presented. 

(5)  If  appeal  is  taken,  the  record,  decision  and  the  notice 
of  appeal  shall  be  referred  without  delay  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  representative  of  the  Mexican  Government  in 
Washington,  who  shall  promptly  render  a  final  decision.  A 
copy  of  this  final  decision  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  em- 
ployer by  registered  mail. 

(6)  Whenever  the  representatives  of  both  Governments 
conducting   the   hearing   are   unable    to   agree   on   a   decision, 
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they  shall  nevertheless  execute  a  joint  document,  settiiiK  forth 
separately  the  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement,  respec- 
tively, and  shall  refer  it  without  delay,  together  with  the 
entire  record  to  the  Secretary  of  Lahor  and  the  representative 
of  the  Mexican  Government  in  Washington.  Copies  of  such 
instrument  shall  also  he  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico,  and  the  appropriate  Consul 
General  of  Mexico.  The  representative  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  ren- 
der a  final  decision  within  ten  days  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible.  A  copy  of  this  final  decision  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  employer  by  registered  mail.  If  the  representative  of 
the  Mexican  Government  in  Washington  and  the  Secretary 
of  Lahor  do  not  reach  an  agreement  in  the  case,  a  copy  of  the 
determination  shall,  nevertheless,  be  sent  to  the  officers  men- 
tioned previously  in  this  paragraph  and  the  matter  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico 
for  his  consideration. 

Refusal  to  Issue,  or  the  Revocation  op  Authorizations 

d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  without  regard  to  paragraph 
a),  b),  or  c)  of  this  Article  or  Article  30  of  this  Agreement, 
revoke  an  existing  authorization  or  refuse  to  issue  one  for  any 
employer  under  the  following  circumstances  : 

(1)  Where  there  has  been  a  final  determination  that  the 
employer  has  failed  to  meet  his  obligations  under  this  Agree- 
ment or  any  contract  entered  into  pursuant  thereto,  or  under 
the  International  (Kxecutive)  Agreement  adopted  August  1, 
1949,  or  any  contract  entered  into  pursuant  thereto,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appropriate  procedure  prescribed  in  these 
respective  Agreements  ; 

(2)  Where  the  employment  of  Mexican  worliers  by  the 
employer  would  present  a  menace  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  Mexican  workers ; 

(3)  Where  the  employer,  after  any  authorization  has  been 
issued,  has  been  found  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  to 
have  employed  any  Mexican  national  when  such  employer 
knew  or  had  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  or  suspect  or  by 
reasonable  inquiry  could  have  ascertained  that  such  Mexican 
national  was  not  lawfully  in  the  United  States ; 

(4)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  conditions 
described   in   Article  22  of  this  Agreement   exist ; 

(5)  Where  the  employer  is  not  giving  preference  to  domes- 
tic workers  either  when  hiring  workers  or  when  reducing 
his  labor  force  as  required  by  Article  9  of  this  Agreement ; 

(6)  Where  the  employment  or  continued  employment  of 
Mexican  workers  would  adversely  affect  the  wages,  working 
conditions  or  employment  opportunities  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  similarly  employed  ; 

(7)  Where  the  wage  rate  offered  or  paid  to  Mexican  work- 
ers is  insufficient  to  cover  the  Mexican  workers'  normal 
living  needs. 

e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  revokes  an  authorization 
under  this  Article,  he  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  transfer 
the  Mexican  workers  concerned  to  other  authorized  employers. 

Joint  Interpretation  of  July  1956 
The  procedure  provided  in  Article  7  for  joint  determinations 
by  representatives  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  whether  an  employer  should  be  in- 
eligible to  employ  Mexican  workers  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  procedure  provided  in  Article  30  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  worker  or  an  employer  has  failed  to  comply 
with  his  work  contract  or  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement. 
Action  may  be  instituted  to  declare  an  employer  ineligible  on 
the  grounds  that  he  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement  or  the  work  contract  only  after  he  has  been 
jointly  found,  pursuant  to  the  procedures  of  Article  30,  to 
have  so  failed  to  comply.  , 

Proceedings  may,  however,  be  instituted  under  Article  7  to 
declare  an  employer  ineligible  for  reasons  other  than  his  failure 
to  comply  with  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  or  the  work 
contract,  without  having  first  proceeded  under  Article  30. 

Article  8 
PROHIBITION  AGAINST  DISCRIMINATION 

Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  assigned  to  work  in  localities 
in  which  Mexicans  are  discriminated  against  because  of  their 


nationality  or  ancestry.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Agreement  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after, the  Me.\icau  Ministry  for  Foreign  Relations  will  furnish 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  listing  of  the  communities  in  which 
it  considers  that  discrimination  against  Mexicans  exists.  If 
there  is  concurrence  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  there  is 
such  discrimination  in  any  such  area,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  not  issue  the  authorizations  provided 
for  in  Article  10  to  send  Mexican  workers  into  such  area. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  concur,  the  appropriate 
Mexican  Consul  may  request  a  statement  signed  liy  the  Chief 
Executive  t)iBcer  or  officers  or  the  Chief  Law  Enforcement 
Officer  of  the  community  in  which  the  Mexican  workers  are  to 
be   employed,   pledging   for   the  community   that : 

a)  No  di.scrirainatory  acts  will  perpetrated  against  Mexi- 
cans in  that  locality  ;  and 

b)  In  the  event  that  the  Mexican  Consul  reports  the 
existence  of  acts  of  discrimination  against  any  Mexican  be- 
cause of  ancestry  or  nationality,  the  local  governmental  offi- 
cers who  signed  the  statement  will  have  such  complaints 
promptly  investigated  and  take  such  community  and  indi- 
vidual action  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  community 
pledge. 

The  Mexican  Government  will  permit  employment  in  such 
areas  if  such  pledges  are  furnished. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Mexican  Consul  reports 
that  discriminatory  acts  have  been  committed  against  Mexicans 
because  of  their  nationality  or  ancestry  in  a  locality  where 
Mexican  workers  are  employed,  the  Mexican  Consul  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  locality  may  request  the  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  join  the  Mexican  Consul  in  a  joint 
Investigation  in  which  event  the  procedure  prescribed  in  Article 
30  of  this  Agreement  will  be  followed. 

Joint  Interpretation  and  Amendment  of  March  1954 
The  Government  of  Mexico  will  not  include  "counties"  under 
Article  8  of  the  Agreement  in  the  list  of  towns,  communities, 
localities  and  places  where  it  is  considered  that  discrimination 
exists  against  Mexicans  on  account  of  their  nationality  or  of 
their  ancestry. 

Article  9 
PREFERENCE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  FOR 

UNITED  STATES  WORKERS 

Mexican  workers  .shall  not  be  employed  in  the  United  States 
in  any  jobs  for  which  domestic  workers  can  be  reasonably  ob- 
tained or  where  the  employment  of  Mexican  workers  would 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic 
agricultural  workers  in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  refuse  to  issue  an  authorization  for  any  employer 
whom  he  determines  is  not  giving  preference  to  United  States 
domestic  workers  either  when  hiring  workers  or  when  reducing 
his  labor  force. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  United 
States  workers  are  available  to  fill  jobs  for  which  Mexican 
workers  have  been  contracted,  the  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  immediately  notify  the  appropriate  Mexican 
Consul  and  the  respective  employers  that  authorization  will 
be  withdrawn  and  the  applicable  work  contracts  terminated. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  trans- 
fer the  Mexican  workers  concerned  to  other  agricultural  em- 
ployment for  which  United  States  workers  cannot  reasonably 
be  obtained.  Such  transfers  shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  Article  27.  If  such  transfers  cannot  be  effected,  the  respective 
employers  shall  be  required  to  return  the  Mexican  workers  to 
the  reception  centers  from  which  they  were  obtained,  without 
cost  to  the  Mexican  workers.  Whenever  a  work  contract  is 
terminated  under  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  the  employer 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  three-fourths  guarantee  provided 
for  in  Article  16  of  the  Agreement  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  day  following  the  Mexican  worker's  arrival  at  the 
place  of  employment  and  ending  with  the  date  the  work  con- 
tract is  terminated  but  in  such  event  the  three-fourths  guaran- 
tee will  prevail  for  a  period  of  at  least  6  weeks,  and  the  em- 
ployer shall  pay  to  the  Mexican  worker  all  other  amounts  due 
him  under  the  work  contract. 
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Migrant  labor  Agreement 

Article  10 

requIkSites  for  contracting 

a)  No  employer  will  be  permitted  to  contract  Mexican  Na- 
tionals unless : 

(1)  he   has   received   an   authorization, 

(2)  a  certification  has  been  issued  with  respect  to  his  re- 
quest for  the  employment  of  Mexican  workers,  and 

(3)  approval  has  been  issued  for  the  admission  of  the  re- 
quested workers  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Article  11 

EMPLOYMENT  GOVERNED  BY  AGREEMENT 

AND  WORK  CONTRACT 

All  employment  of  Mexican  workers  legally  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  agricultural  employment  shall  be  governed 
by  the  terms  of  this  Agreement,  including  the  work  contract 
which  is  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  the  Agreement, 
and  by  the  .Joint  Interpretations  provided  for  in  Article  37. 
Except  as  provided  in  Article  24  of  this  Agreement,  neither  the 
Mexican  worker  nor  the  employer  may  individually  or  jointly 
change  the  work  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

Article  12 

LIMITATIONS  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
The  Mexican  worker  shall  be  employed  exclusively  in  agricul- 
ture as  defined  in  Article  1  of  this  Agreement  and  only  for  an 
employer  authorized  to  contract  for  his  services. 

Article  13 
CONTRACTING  AT  RECEPTION  CENTER 
The  work  contract  shall  be  entered  into  between  the  employer 
and  the  Mexican  worker  under  the  supervision  of  a  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  two  Governments  and  such  contracts  shall  be 
prepared  in  Spanish  and  in  English.  Such  worker  shall  be  free 
to  accept  or  decline  employment  with  any  employer  and  to 
choose  the  type  o!  agricultural  employment  he  desires.  The  em- 
ployer shall  be  free  to  offer  agricultural  employment  to  any  such 
worker  not  under  contract  with  another  employer. 

Article  14 
DURATION  OF  CONTRACT 

No  work  contract  or  extension  thereof  shall  be  entered  into 
for  a  period  of  less  than  6  weeks.  Extensions  of  work  contracts 
or  transfers  to  new  employers  within  the  area  of  employment, 
subject  to  Articles  16,  26,  and  27  of  this  Agreement,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Mexican  worker,  the  Mexican  Consul  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  may  be  made  for  a  minimum  period  of  not 
less  than  15  days.  No  work  contract  or  any  extension  thereof 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  6  months. 

Workers  who  are  residents  of  Mexicali,  Baja  California ;  Chi- 
huahua, Chihuahua;  and  Monterrey,  Nuevo  Leon,  may  be  con- 
tracted for  4-week  periods.  The  quota  for  the  recruitment  of 
workers  under  the  4-week  contract  will  be  10,000  for  each  of 
these  three  cities.  If  adequate  qualified  workers  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  residents  of  these  cities,  workers  may  be  selected 
from  areas  adjacent  thereto.  To  the  degree  possible,  specialized 
workers  will  be  provided  for  the  4-week  contracts,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  establish  a  system  of  lists  of  names  of  workers 
or  job  titles  in  order  to  facilitate  their  selection  according  to  the 
type  of  work  they  shall  perform. 

Employers  who  enter  into  a  4-week  contract  will  be  required 
to  guarantee  the  workers  the  opportunity  for  employment  for  at 
least  160  hours  during  this  4-week  period.  The  4-week  contracts 
shall  be  printed  on  paper  of  a  color  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Standard  Work  Contract  and  shall  bear  the  title  "Special  Con- 
tract for  Four  Weeks." 

If  a  worker  initially  contracted  under  a  4-week  contract  is 
retained  after  the  expiration  of  that  contract  for  any  portion 
of  the  grace  period  provided  for  under  Article  9  of  the  Standard 
Work  Contract,  he  shaU  receive  a  five-sixths  guarantee  of  em- 
ployment for  such  additional  work  days.  If  the  work  contract 
is  extended  after  the  expiration  of  the  initial  4-week  period,  the 
worker  shall  at  the  expiration  of  the  4-week  contract  be  paid 
any  amount  due  him  under  the  160-hour  guarantee  and,  in  addi- 
tion,-he  shall  for  the  total  period  of  such  extension  receive  the 


three-fourths  guarantee  of  employment  provided  for  in  Article 
10  of  the  Standard  Work  Contract. 

In  all  other  respects  the  provisions  of  the  Migrant  Labor 
Agreement  of  19.51,  as  amended,  shall  apply  to  a  4-week  contract 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to 
contracts  executed  for  minimum  periods  of  6  weeks  or  more. 
If  a  4-weck  contract  is  terminated  prior  to  its  expiration  date 
in  a  manner  other  than  provided  for  in  Article  30  of  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement,  as  amended,  the  guarantee  of  employment 
shall  be  reduced  proportionately.  The  minimum  guarantee  of 
160  hours  provided  for  in  Article  10  of  the  special  contract  for 
4  weeks  shall  apply  with  respect  to  terminations  of  4-week  con- 
tracts made  in  accordance  with  Article  9  of  the  Migrant  Labor 
Agreement  with  Mexico  of  1951,  as  amended. 

Article  15 
WAGES 

The  employer  shall  pay  the  Mexican  worker  not  less  than  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  paid  to  domestic  workers  for  similar  work 
at  the  time  the  work  is  performed  and  in  the  manner  paid 
within  the  area  of  employment,  or  at  the  rate  specified  in  the 
work  contract,  whichever  is  higher.  The  determination  of  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

No  authorization  will  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  Article  10  of  this  Agreement  on  the  basis  of  a  job  order 
specifying  a  wage  rate  which  he  finds  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  employment  of  illegal  workers  in  the  area. 

In  no  case  shall  the  Secretary  of  Labor  make  an  authorization 
on  the  basis  of  any  job  order  which  specifies  a  wage  rate  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  Mexican 
worker's  normal  living  needs.  In  cases  where  the  condition  of  a 
crop  makes  it  impossible  for  a  Mexican  worker  working  with 
normal  diligence  and  application  to  earn  enough  at  the  prevail- 
ing wage  rate  to  cover  his  normal  living  needs,  even  though 
working  full  time,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation, and  where  requested  by  the  Mexican  Consul  a  joint 
investigation  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Article  30  of 
this  Agreement,  to  determine  the  proper  steps  necessary  to 
remedy  the  situation.  If  no  satisfactory  adjustment  in  the  wage 
rate  can  be  agreed  upon  with  the  employer,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall,  if  possible,  arrange  for  a  transfer  of  the  workers 
to  other  agricultural  employment.  If  no  such  transfer  can  be 
effected  within  5  days  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate 
the  work  contract,  and  the  employer  shall,  at  his  expense,  return 
the  worker  to  the  reception  center.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
is  intended  to  affect  the  provisions  of  Article  25  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

The  Mexican  Consuls  and  the  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  exercise  vigilance  to  insure  that  the  wage  rate 
paid  to  the  Mexican  worker  is  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  for  similar  work  in  the  area  of  employment  and  that  wages 
are  paid  to  the  Mexican  workers  in  accordance  with  such  rate 
or  with  any  increase  in  such  rate  which  may  become  effective  in 
the  area  during  the  period  of  employment,  but  not  below  the 
minimum  rate  specified  in  the  work  contract.  Increases  in  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  shall  be  put  into  effect  immediately  by  the 
employer  and  shall  not  be  contingent  upon  a  formal  request  to 
do  so  by  the  Mexican  worker,  the  Consul  of  Mexico,  or  the 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Declines  in  prevailing 
wage  rates  shall  be  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  Mexican 
worker,  provided  they  do  not  fall  below  the  rates  specified  in 
the  work  contract. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  periodically  furnish  the  appro- 
priate Mexican  Consuls  and  Consuls  General  information  with 
respect  to  the  prevailing  wage  rates  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  also  furnish  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mexican  Government  in  Washington  like  in- 
formation with  respect  to  all  areas  in  which  Mexican  workers 
are  employed. 

Any  complaints  concerning  the  failure  to  pay  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  shall  be  resolved  by  application  of  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  Article  30  of  this  Agreement. 

The  pay  period  for  the  Mexican  worker  shall  be  established 
at  intervals  no  less  frequent  than  those  established  for  the  em- 
ployers' domestic  workers ;  provided  that,  in  no  event  shall  the 
worker  be  paid  less  frequently  than  bi-weekly  ;  provided  further, 
that  the  employer  may  defer  the  payment  of  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  4  days'"  earnings  of  such  Mexican  worker  from  one  pay 
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period  to  the  next  until  the  final  piiyment  of  wages  is  made  to 
him,  at  which  time  payment  shall  he  made  of  all  sums  due  to 
the  Mexican  worker. 

Joint  Interpretations  and  Amendment  of  March  1954 

The  wage  rates  paid  to  the  Mexican  worker  may  not  he  less 
thm  the  prevailing  wages  for  domestic  laborers  performing  the 
s-imo  -u'livitv  in  the  same  area  of  employment  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  give  special 
attention,  in  conformity  with  Article  15  of  the  Agreement  to 
the  fact  that  there  shall  not  be  issued  authorizations  which 
specify  a  wage  rate  which,  in  his  opinion,  has  been  adversely 
influenced  by  the  presence  of  illegal  workers  in  the  area  of  em- 
ployment. The  prevailing  wage  rates  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  them  but  not  less  than  once  a  month. 

In  each  of  the  migratory  stations  of  Mexico  and  in  each  of 
the  reception  centers  of  the  United  States  there  shall  be  fixed, 
in  prominent  places,  bulletins  in  which  are  specified  the  prevail- 
in"  wao-e  rates  for  each  type  of  employment  in  each  area  ot 
entployment  in  which  Mexican  workers  from  the  respective 
migratory  stations  and  reception  centers  will  be  employed  m 
order  that  these  wage  rates  may  be  known  in  advance  by  the 
Mexican  workers  who,  in  any  event,  may  discuss  them  with  the 
employers  and  accept  or  reject  them. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  believes  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  respect  to  a  specific 
wa-'e  rate  for  a  specific  area,  is  incorrect,  he  will  inform  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  his  views  in  the  matter,  furnishing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  information  upon  which  he  bases  his 
conclusion  so  that,  in  case  the  Secretary  of  Labor  concurs  in 
this  conclusion,  he  may  use  the  powers  granted  him  by  Artie  e 
15  of  the  Agreement  to  withhold  authorizations  which  include 
such  wage  rates. 

In  case  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  reviewing  the  informa- 
tion furnished  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  does 
not  find  that  prior  determination  is  inaccurate  a  joint  investi- 
gation will  be  undertaken  by  the  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  two  Governments,  if  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Relations,  in  order  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  determine 
whether  it  is  appropriate  to  make  a  new  determination  of  the 
prevailing  wage  rate.  The  contracting  of  workers  will  not  be 
interrupted  meanwhile  but  the  Government  of  Mexico  may  in- 
form the  workers  at  the  migratory  stations  that  a  joint  investi- 
gation will  be  made  with  respect  to  the  wage  rates  in  question. 
If,  as  a  result  of  the  joint  investigation  the  investigators  cannot 
reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  information  to  he  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Government  ot  Mexico  may  request  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  consider  any  information  it  desires  to 
present  concerning  the  prevailing  wages. 

Article  16 
GUARANTEE  OP  WORK 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Agreement,  or  in  the 
work  contract,  the  employer  shall  guarantee  the  Mexican 
workers  the  opportunity  to  work  for  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  workdays  of  the  total  period  during  which  the  work  con- 
tract and  all  extensions  thereof  are  in  effect,  beginning  on  the 
day  after  such  worker's  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment  and 
ending  on  the  expiration  date  specified  in  the  work  contract  or 
its  extensions,  it  any. 

Article  17 
TRANSPORTATION  BETWEEN  RECEPTION 
CENTER  AND  PLACE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  32  of  this  Agreement,  the 
employer  shall,  at  his  expense,  provide  the  Mexican  worker 
transportation  and  subsistence  from  the  reception  center  at 
which  he  contracts  such  worker  to  the  place  of  employment.  The 
employer  shall  also,  at  bis  expense,  either  provide  transportation 
and  subsistence  or  pay  for  the  cost  of  transporting  such  Mexican 
worker  from  the  place  of  employment  to  the  reception  center. 
This  obligation  shall  apply  whether  the  Mexican  worker  returns 
to  Mexico  either  upon  the  expiration  of  the  work  contract  or 
any  time  prior  thereto.  The  employer  shall  not,  however,  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  any  Mexican  worker  for  such  return  trans- 
portation and  subsistence  it  the  Mexican  worker  returns  to  the 
reception  center  or  to  Mexico  at  his  own  expense  without  afford- 
ing the  employer  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  provide  or  pay  for 


such  transportation  and  subsistence.  If  such  Mexican  worker, 
withiu  3  days  after  leaving  his  place  of  employment,  reports  to 
the  Mexican  Consul  or  the  nearest  reception  center  the  Mexican 
Consul  and  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
conduct  a  joint  investigation  pursuant  to  Article  30  of  the 
Agreement  to  determine  whether  the  Mexican  worker  was  justi- 
fied in  abandoning  his  employment  without  giving  the  employer 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  provide  or  pay  for  such  return 
transportation.  If  it  is  jointly  determined  that  the  Mexican 
worker  was  so  justified,  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  the 
Mexican  worker's  return  transportation  and  subsistence  from 
the  place  of  employment  to  the  appropriate  reception  center. 

.Toint  Interpretations  and  Amendment 
(March  19154-Aprii-  1955) 

When  a  worker  does  not  complete  his  contract  for  unjustified 
cause,  as  may  be  jointly  decided  in  accordance  with  Article  30, 
the  employer  shall  not  be  obligated,  under  Article  17  of  the 
Agreement  to  provide  return  transportation  and  subsistence  to 
the  worker  or  to  pay  the  cost  thereof,  except  in  proportion  to 
the  services  rendered. 

Consequently,  it  is  understood — for  example — that  a  worker 
who  terminates  the  contract  in  its  third  week  for  unjustified 
cause  (when  the  contract  is  for  6  weeks)  shall  have  the  right 
to  be  paid  by  the  employer  for  the  cost  of  half  of  the  transpor- 
tation and  subsistence  between  the  place  of  employment  and  the 
reception  center. 

The  employer  may  not  make  deductions  from  the  worker  to 
cover  the  cost  ot  return  transportation  and  subsistence  or  the 
worker's  portion  thereof.  It  is  understood  that  payments  will  be 
made,  insofar  as  possible,  against  the  amounts  owed  by  the 
employer  to  the  worker  ;  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying 
out  of  this  provision,  the  employer  is  authorized,  in  conformity 
with  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  15,  to  postpone  from  one 
payment  to  that  immediately  following  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
4  days'  earnings,  ot  the  wages  of  the  worker.  It  is  further  under- 
stood that  "work  day"— as  defined  by  Article  1,  paragraph  (j) 
of  the  Agreement — means  8  hours  in  each  calendar  day,  except 
in  those  days  mentioned  in  the  same  paragraph. 

Article  18 

MAINTENANCE  OP  RECORDS  AND  STATEMENTS 
OP  WORK  AND  EARNINGS  BY  EMPLOYER 

Each  employer  shall  keep  accurate  and  adequate  records  in 
regard  to  the  earnings  and  hours  of  employment  of  the  Mexican 
worker  in  his  employ.  Such  records  shall  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  information  showing  the  number  of  hours  worked 
each  day,  the  rate  of  pay,  the  amount  of  work  performed  each 
day  when  piecework  is  performed  and  the  periods  for  which  the 
worker  is  entitled  to  receive  subsistence.  The  employer  shall 
make  such  records  available  at  any  reasonable  time  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  by  the 
representative  of  the  Mexican  Consulate  when  accompanied  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  employer  shall  with  respect  to  each  pay  period  furnish  in 
writing  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  to  the  Mexican  worker 
at  the  time  the  Mexican  worker  is  paid  for  such  pay  period, 
such  information  regarding  his  earnings  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  Lalior.  Such  information  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  the  total  earnings  for  the  pay  period,  the  rate 
of  pay,  hours  worked,  days  for  which  subsistence  was  paid  and 
an  itemization  ot  all  deductions. 

The  employer  shall  also  keep  such  additional  records  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Article  19 

OCCUPATIONAL  INJURIES  AND  DISEASES 

The   employer   shall   provide   for   the   Mexican   worker,   at   no 

cost   to   such   worker,   the  guarantees  with   respect   to   medical 

care  and  compensation  for  personal  injury  and  disease  provided 

in  Article  3  of  the  work  contract. 

Article  20 

NOTIFICATION  OF  ILLNESS,  DEATH  OR 

ABANDONMENT  OF  WORK 

The  employer  shall  promptly  notify  the  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  United  States  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
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und  the  appropriate  Mexican  Consul  of  all  cases  of  death  of 
Mexican  workers,  whether  from  natural  causes  or  accidental, 
and  all  cases  of  abandonment  by  Mexican  worl;ers  of  their  work 
contracts.  The  employer  shall  also  promptly  notify  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  appropriate  Mexican 
Consul  of  all  cases  of  serious  illnesses  or  serious  accidents. 

Article  21 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  MEXICAN  WORKERS 

The  Mexican  workers  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
representatives  who  shall  be  recognized  by  the  employer  as 
spokesmen  for  the  Mexican  workers  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  work  contract  between  the  Mexican  workers  and  the 
employer,  provided  that  this  Article  shall  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  Mexican  worker  individually  to  contact  his  employer,  the 
Mexican  Consul,  or  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  his  employment  under  this  work  contract. 

Joint  Intebpbetation  of  August  1954 

This  Article  is  designed  to  assure  that  Mexican  workers  are 
permitted  to  elect,  by  a  majority  vote,  a  representative  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  presenting  to  their  employers  only  those  com- 
plaints arising  out  of  failure  of  the  employer  to  comply  with  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended,  or  the  work 
contract. 

The  elected  representatives  may  be  an  individual  or  individ- 
uals from  the  workers'  own  numbers,  or  from  any  legitimate  and 
bona  fide  labor  organization  and  the  employer  must  recognize 
such  representatives  as  spokesmen  for  the  workers.  This  in- 
terpretation does  not  in  any  way  deprive  the  worker  of  the  right 
to  be  represented  in  any  case  by  a  Mexican  Consul. 

A  worker  may  personally  or  through  the  elected  representative 
present  his  claim  to  the  employer  and  the  employer  is,  under 
Article  21,  required  to  deal  with  either  the  worker  individually 
or  the  elected  representatives  on  complaints  arising  out  of  the 
work  contract. 

If,  however,  an  individual  worker  desires  to  have  his  com- 
plaint presented  by  a  personal  representative  other  than  the  one 
elected  by  the  majority  of  the  workers  pursuant  to  Article  21, 
the  employer  is  required  to  recognize  such  representative  only  to 
the  extent  that  such  recognition  is  required  by  Federal  or 
State  Law. 

Article  22 
STRIKES  OR  LOCKOUTS 

No  Mexican  worker  shall  be  used  to  fill  any  job  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  is  vacant  because  the  occupant  is  out 
on  strike  or  locked  out  in  the  course  of  a  labor  dispute. 

In  the  event  of  a  strike  or  lockout  on  the  farm  or  in  the  estab- 
lishment in  which  Mexican  workers  are  employed  which  seri- 
ously affects  the  operations  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  special  efforts  to  transfer  such 
workers  to  other  agricultural  employment  and  give  them  prefer- 
ence over  all  other  Mexican  workers.  If  no  transfer  can  be  ar- 
ranged, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  without  regard  to  Article 
30,  withdraw  the  authorization  covering  them,  in  which  event 
their  respective  work  contracts  shall  be  terminated.  The  em- 
ployer's obligation  under  Article  10  of  the  work  contract  shall 
apply  only  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  day  after  the 
Mexican  workers'  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment  and  end- 
ing with  the  date  the  work  contract  is  terminated  under  this 
Article. 

Article  23 
OFFICIAL  INSPECTIONS 

The  employer  shall  permit  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  officials  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Jus- 
tice access  to  the  place  of  employment  of  Mexican  workers  vvhen 
necessary  for  these  officials  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  Agreement  and  under  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  appropriate  Mexican  Consul,  when  exercising  his  rights 
under  the  Consular  Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States  formalized  by  the  two 
Governments  on  August  12,  1942,  shall  be  given  access  to  the 
place  of  employment  of  the  Mexican  worker.  It  is  intended  that 
the  visits  of  Mexican  Consuls  under  this  Article  be  coordinated 
with  the  appropriate  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


The  refusal  of  any  employer  to  permit  these  officials  access  to 
the  place  of  employment  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
Agreement  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  revoke  the  author- 
izations issued  under  Article  10,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  may  withdraw  the  authority  under  which  the 
employer  was  permitted  to  contract  the  Mexican  workers.  The 
Mexican  workers  shall  be  transferred  to  another  employer  if 
such  transfer  can  be  arranged.  Such  transfer  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  27  of  this  Agreement.  The  violating 
employer  shall  be  liable  for  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  work 
contract  including  the  three-fourths  guarantee  beginning  with 
the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mexican  worker  at  his  place  of 
employment  and  terminating  with  the  expiration  date  specified 
in  the  work  contract. 

Article  24 
TERMINATION  OF  WORK  CONTRACT  PRIOR 
TO  EXPIRATION  DATE 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Agreement  and  in  the 
work  contract,  a  work  contract  may  be  terminated  prior  to  its 
expiration  date  only  after  the  provisions  of  Article  30  have  been 
complied  with,  or  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  employer 
and  the  Mexican  worker  with  the  approval  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
sul and  the  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  When 
the  work  contract  is  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  the  three- 
fourths  guarantee  provided  in  Article  16  of  this  Agreement  shall 
be  applicable  beginning  with  the  day  following  the  arrival  of 
the  Mexican  worker  at  the  place  of  employment  and  ending  with 
the  date  the  contract  is  terminated,  and  the  employer  shall  pay 
to  the  Mexican  worker  all  other  amounts  due  under  this  Agree- 
ment and  the  work  contract.  The  employer  further  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
each  such  termination  of  the  work  contract. 

Article  25 

TERMINATION  FOR  REASONS  BEYOND 
EMPLOYER'S  CONTROL 

If  before  the  expiration  date  specified  in  the  work  contract 
the  services  of  the  Mexican  worker  are  no  longer  required  for 
reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  employer,  the  employer  shall 
so  notify  in  writing  the  Mexican  worker  and  the  appropriate 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made 
and  if  he  finds  that  the  services  of  the  Mexican  worker  are  no 
longer  required  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  employer, 
the  Mexican  Consul  shall  be  so  notified.  If  the  Mexican  Consul 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  finding,  he  shall  immediately  so  in- 
form the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  arrange  for  a  joint  investi- 
gation and  determination.  The  joint  investigation  shall  be  di- 
rected solely  at  determining  whether  the  services  of  the  Mexi- 
can worker  are  no  longer  required  for  reasons  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  employer.  If  this  fact  is  jointly  determined  by  the 
Mexican  Consul  and  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  endeavor,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  27  of  this  Agreement,  to  transfer  the  Mex- 
ican worker  to  other  agricultural  employment  for  which  do- 
mestic workers  cannot  reasonably  be  obtained.  If  such  transfer 
is  not  effected,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  after  notification 
to  the  Mexican  Consul  terminate  the  contract  and  the  Mexican 
worker  shall  be  returned  to  the  reception  center  at  the  em- 
ployer's expense.  In  the  event  that  no  joint  determination  can 
be  "reached  by  the  Mexican  Consul  and  the  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  procedure  provided  in  Article  30  of  this 
Agreement  shall  be  followed. 

Whenever  the  work  contract  is  terminated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Article,  the  employer  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
three-fourths  guarantee  provided  for  in  Article  16  for  the  period 
beginning  with  the  day  following  the  Mexican  worker's  arrival 
at  the  place  of  employment  and  ending  with  the  date  the  con- 
tract is  terminated  and  the  employer  shall  pay  to  the  Mexican 
worker  all  other  amounts  due  under  the  work  contract.  The 
work  contract  will  not  be  terminated  prior  to  its  expiration  date 
due  to  the  premature  termination  of  agricultural  work  unless 
the  employer  can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Mexican  Consul 
that  he  could  not  reasonably  have  anticipated  the  events  which 
obviate  the  need  for  the  Mexican  worker's  services. 


; 
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Article  26 
EXTENSION  OF  CONTRACTS 
The  work  contract  may  be  extended  for  additional  periods  of 
time.  Except  as  provided  in  Article  14  of  this  Agreement,  no 
such  extension  shall  be  for  a  period  of  less  than  6  weeks.  No 
work  contract  nor  any  extension  thereof  shall  remain  in  effect 
beyond  the  expiration  date  of  this  Afireempnt ;  and  no  Mexican 
worker  shall  remain  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  exceeding 
1  year  except  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  In  no  event  shall  a  Mexican  worker  remain  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  exceeding  18  months. 

2.  The  number  of  Mexican  workers  who  have  been  in  the 
United  States  for  a  period  exceeding  1  year  shall  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  Mexican  workers  employed 
by  an  employer  at  any  time. 

3.  That  all  Mexican  workers  employed  in  the  United  States 
under  this  Agreement  in  excess  of  1  year  will  be  permitted, 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  employer  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Mexican  Consul,  to  take  a  furlough  of  not  less 
than  20  days,  beginning  on  or  before  the  date  of  expiration  of 
their  1-year  stay  in  the  United  States.  The  Mexican  Consul 
will  not  approve  a  furlough  during  the  last  30  days  of  the 
contract  unless  a  sound  reason  exists  for  such  furlough. 

4.  The  extension  of  the  work  contract  shall  be  executed 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  Mexican  worker  on  such  fur- 
lough, to  be  effective  on  the  date  specified  in  the  extension. 

5.  The  employer  in  such  cases  shall  upon  the  return  of  the 
Mexican  worker  from  such  furlough  reimburse  the  Mexican 
worker  for  the  cost  of  transportation  and  subsistence  in  con- 
nection with  such  furlough  from  the  place  of  employment  to 
the  point  of  departure  from  the  United  States  and  return  from 
the  point  of  entry  into  the  United  States  to  the  place  of  em- 
ployment. 

6.  All  such  extensions  shall  be  entered  into  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Mexican  worker,  the  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  appropriate  Mexican  Consul. 

Joint  Interpretation  of  August  1954 
Article  26  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  construed  to  mean  that  the  number  of  Mexican 
workers  employed  by  each  employer  who  may  remain  in  the 
United  States  for  a  period  over  and  above  12  months  but  not  to 
exceed  18  months,  shall  be  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
greatest  number  of  workers  employed  by  the  same  employer  on 
any  one  day  of  the  calendar  year  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  contracts  of  such  workers  who  have 
completed  12  months'  employment  are  extended. 

Article  27 
TRANSFER  OF  MEXICAN  WORKERS 

a)  A  Mexican  worker  may  be  transferred  from  the  area  of 
employment  specified  in  the  authorization  to  another  area  pro- 
vided that : 

(1)  The  worker  expresses  his  consent; 

(2)  There  has  been  a  prior  authorization  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor ; 

(3)  The  Mexican  Consul  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
area  from  which  the  transfer  is  contemplated  has  been 
given  notice  of  the  intention  to  transfer ;  and 

(4)  The  Mexican  Ministry  for  Foreign  Relations  does  not 
raise  any  objection  pursuant  to  Article  8  of  this  Agreement 
within  10  days  after  notification  as  required  by  number  (3) 
above. 

b)  If  the  transfer  of  the  Mexican  worker  involves  a  change 
of  employer  before  the  expiration  of  the  work  period  specified 
in  the  contract,  the  following  additional  requirements  shall 
be  met : 

(1)  The  Mexican  worker  has  been  employed  for  not  less 
than  6  weeks  or  the  work  contract  has  been  terminated  in 
accordance  with  any  applicable  provision  of  this  Agreement ; 

(2)  The  new  employer,  who  shall  be  an  employer  who 
would  be  eligible  to  contract  Mexican  workers,  shall  enter 
into  a  work  contract  with  the  Mexican  worker ; 

(3)  Except  when  a  transfer  results  from  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, whenever  a  Mexican  worker  is  transferred  from  one 
employer  to  another,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  work  period 
specified  in  the  work  contract,  the  transferring  employer  shall 


be  responsible  for  the  three-fourths  guarantee  provided  for  in 
Article  16  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  day  following  the 
Mexican  worker's  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment  and  end- 
ing with  the  day  the  contract  is  terminated,  and  before  the 
transfer  he  shall  pay  the  Mexican  worker  all  sums  due  him  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement  and  the  work 
contract. 

(4)   The  Mexican  Ministry  for  Foreign  Relations  does  not 
raise  any  objections  pursuant  to  Article  7  of  this  Agreement 
within  10  days  after  notification  to  the  appropriate  Mexican 
Consul.  If  such  objection  is  made  the  transfer  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  7  of  this  Agreement. 
When  a  worker  is  transferred  from  one  place  of  employment 
to    another    and    the    transfer    does    not    involved    a    change    of 
employer,   the   three-fourths   guarantee   specified   in   Article   16 
of   the   Agreement   will   be    applied   to   the   total   period   of  em- 
ployment with  the  same  employer. 

Article  28 
VERIFICATION  OF  PAYMENT  OF 
AMOUNTS  DUE  MEXICAN  WORKERS 
The  Mexican  Consulate  and  the  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  will  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  Mexican  worker  has  been  paid  all  amounts  due 
him    under    the    work    contract    or    this    Agreement    before    the 
worker  is  transferred  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  27 
of  this  Agreement  or  is  returned  to  the  reception  center  upon 
expiration  or  termination  of  the  work  contract. 

Article  29 
LIMITATION  ON  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS 
No  negotiations  shall  be  conducted  with  any  employer  for 
the  settlement  of  any  claim  filed  by  a  Mexican  worker  against 
such  employer  unless  the  appropriate  Mexican  Consul  and  the 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  participate  in  such 
negotiations  and  approve  the  settlement  of  the  claim. 

Article  30 
ENFORCEMENT  PROCEDURE 
a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Agree- 
ment, no  employer,  or  any  of  his  employees  or  agents,  and  no 
Mexican  worker  shall  be  found  to  be  violating  or  to  have  vio- 
lated this  Agreement  unless  such  finding  is  made  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  this  Article.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  any 
independent  contractor  contracting  with  an  employer  shall  be 
considered  an  agent  of  the  employer. 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  on  his  own  initiative, 
or  on  complaint  by  Mexican  Consuls,  employers  or  Mexican 
workers,  make  investigations  as  to  compliance  with  this 
Agreement  by   employers  or  by  Mexican  workers. 

(2)  Complaints  of  violations  of  the  Agreement  may  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  an  employer,  a  Mexican 
Consul,  or  a  Mexican  worker,  either  individually  or  through 
a  duly  authorized  representative.  In  each  case  the  complain- 
ing party  shall  state  the  nature  of  the  alleged  violation  in 
sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  know  in 
what  specific  respects  the  Agreement  is  alleged  to  have  been 
violated. 

(3)  Upon  the  completion  of  an  investigation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  pursuant  to  a  complaint  by  a  Mexican  Consul 
or  a  Mexican  worker,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  a 
report  of  his  findings  to  the  Mexican  Consul  within  five  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  complaint  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible. 

(4)  Before  any  joint  determination  is  made  declaring  the 
act  or  omission  of  a  worker  or  of  an  employer  (his  employee 
or  agent)  to  constitute  a  violation  of  this  Agreement,  any 
party  alleged  to  have  violated  or  to  be  violating  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  given  a  statement  in  writing  describing  the 
alleged  violation  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  him  to  respond, 
and  advising  him  of  his  right  to  respond  within  ten  days  of 
receipt  of  such  statement :  Provided  that  such  written  state- 
ment need  not  be  given  to  any  party  alleged  to  have  violated 
where  the  finding  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  concurred  in 
by  the  Mexican  Consul  and  the  party  alleged  to  have  violated, 
and  such  party  has  taken  the  required  corrective  action. 
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(5)  If  the  Mexican  Consul  concurs  in  the  finding  of  the 
violation  such  concurrence  shall  constitute  a  joint  determina- 
tion and  the  affected  worker  and  employer  (including  his 
employee  or  agent,  if  they  are  involved)  shall  be  mailed  a 
copy  of  the  joint  determination  and  notified  of  his  right  to 
appeal  therefrom.  If  the  Mexican  Consul  disagrees  with  any 
finding,  he  may  request  a  joint  investigation  with  respect 
thereto. 

(6)  In  any  case  in  which  the  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Mexican  Consul  cannot  agree  on  the 
findings,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  shall  nevertheless  execute 
a  joint  document  setting  forth  separately  the  points  of  agree- 
ment and  disagreement.  Such  document  shall,  together  with 
the  entire  record,  be  transmitted  promptly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  representative  of  the  Mexican  Government 
in  Washington  for  final  joint  determination.  In  such  cases, 
the  employer  (his  employee  or  agent,  if  involved)  and  the 
Mexican  worker  affected  shall  be  notified  that  the  case  is  being 
so  referred  and  that  any  additional  argument  or  statement 
in  support  of  their  positions  may  be  submitted  within  ten 
days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice  to  the  Regional 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  for  prompt 
referral  to  the  appellate  officials  in  Washington,  D.C. 

(7)  Whenever  any  notice  or  statement  is  required  under 
this  Article  to  be  sent : 

a)  to  the  Mexican  worker,  it  shall  be  sent  by  the  Mexi- 
can Consul,  and 

b)  to  an  employer   (or  his  employee  or  agent),  it  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(8)  Any  Mexican  worker  or  any  employer  (his  employee 
or  agent)  affected  by  a  joint  determination  may  appeal  from 
such  determination  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  notification  thereof. 

Any  appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  specify  the  respects 
in  which  the  determination  is  alleged  to  be  erroneous.  Appeals 
by  Mexican  workers  shall  be  filed  through  the  Mexican  Con- 
sul having  jurisdiction  to  the  representative  of  the  Mexican 
Government  in  Washington,  D.C.  Appeals  by  employers  (their 
employee  or  a^ent)  shall  be  filed  through  the  appropriate 
Regional  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  Washington,  D.C. 

(9)  When  an  appeal  is  filed,  the  entire  record,  including 
the  notice  of  objections,  all  the  evidence,  findings,  determina- 
tions and  all  other  relevant  documents  upon  which  the  joint 
determination  is  based,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  representative  of  the  Mexican  Government  in 
Washington,  D.C.  These  oflicials  shall  promptly  make  a  final 
joint  determination  in  the  matter  and  the  interested  parties 
shall  be  notified  thereof. 

(10)  Investigations  and  joint  determinations  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Mexican  Consul  as  provided  for 
in  this  Article  shall  be  completed  within  twenty  days  after 
the   complaint  is   received  or  as  soon  thereafter  as   possible. 

(11)  The  employer  (his  employee  or  agent,  when  involved) 
and  the  Mexican  worker  shall  be  bound  by  any  final  deter- 
mination made  pursuant  to  this  Article. 

(12)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  complaint  is  filed 
against  an  employer,  proceedings  under  this  Article  involving 
actions  attributable  to  a  user-member  of  an  association  may 
be  directed  against  both  the  association  and  the  user-member, 
and  when  involving  actions  attributable  to  an  employee  or 
agent  may  be  directed  against  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee  or  agent.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  in  any 
respect  diminish  or  affect  any  liability  of  an  employer  which 
he  had  under  this  Agreement  or  the  Work  Contract. 

(13)  (a)  When  a  final  determination  is  made  that  a  vio- 
lation of  this  Agreement  is  occurring  or  has  occurred  and 
the  violating  party  is  an  employer,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may,  or  on  request  of  the  Mexican  Consul  shall,  subject  to 
the  right  of  appeal  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Article,  terminate  the  work  contract  and  the  employer 
shall  pay  all  of  his  obligations  thereunder.  The  three-fourths 
guarantee  provided  in  Article  16  of  this  Agreement,  except 
as  otherwise  stated  in  this  Agreement,  shall  apply  to  the 
full  duration  of  the  contract,  beginning  with  the  day  after 
the  Mexican  workers  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment. 


(b)  If  the  violating  party  is  a  Mexican  worker,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may,  and  if  requested  by  the  employer 
within  five  days  from  the  date  of  the  determination,  subject 
to  the  worker's  right  of  appeal,  shall  terminate  his  work 
contract.  If  the  contract  is  terminated,  the  employer  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  7  of  the  Work  Contract, 
return  him  to  the  appropriate  reception  center.  Any  such 
Mexican  worker  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  applicable 
guarantee  for  any  portion  of  his  work  contract  and  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  recontracting. 

(c)  If  the  violating  party  is  an  employer  or  agent  of  an 
employer  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  revoke  existing  au- 
thorization of  any  employer  or  refuse  to  issue  any  further 
authorization  pursuant  to  Article  7  of  this  Agreement  to 
any  employer  who  employs  or  retains  in  his  employ  any 
employee  or  who  contracts  with  any  agent  who  has  been 
found,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  to 
have  been  responsible  for  a  violation. 

(14)  During  the  course  of  any  proceedings  under  this 
article,  the  status  quo  will  be  maintained  insofar  as  practi- 
cable except  where  the  representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments may  otherwise  jointly  agree :  Provided  that,  in  cases 
in  which  the  United  States  may  incur  financial  liability  under 
its  guarantee  to  the  Mexican  workers,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  require  the  employer  as  a  condition  to  maintaining  the 
status  quo,  while  an  appeal  is  pending,  to  post  a  liond  or  a 
cash  deposit  with  him  in  such  an  amount  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  full  indemnification. 

(15)  Deposit  of  any  notice  required  under  this  article  at 
the  place  of  residence  or  place  of  employment  shall  constitute 
receipt  of  notice  for  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

Joint  Interpretation  of  August  19.54 
To  facilitate  investigations  and  determinations  made  under 
Article  30  of  the  Agreement,  it  is  understood  that  when  a 
Mexican  Consul  or  an  employer  is  apprising  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  a  complaint  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  preliminary  investigation  will  be  made  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Mexican  Consul  or 
the  employer,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  state  the  nature  of 
the  complaint  in  sufiicient  detail  to  enable  the  representative 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  know  in  what  specific  respects 
the  Agreement  or  the  work  contract  is  alleged  to  have  been 
violated  by  either  one.  If  the  Mexican  Consul  disagrees  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  investigation 
and  requests  a  joint  investigation,  the  Mexican  Consul  shall 
specify  the  basis  of  his  disagreement. 

Article  31 
DEPARTURE  THROUGH  RECEPTION  CENTERS 
Except  as  may  otherwise  be  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  any  Mexican  worker  leaving  the  United  States 
under  conditions  other  than  those  provided  for  in  this  Agree- 
ment or  the  work  contract  shall  be  returned  to  Mexico  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  through  a  reception  center. 

Article  32 
GUARANTEES  BY  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  guarantees  the  per- 
formance by  employers  of  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  and 
work  contract  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  transportation.  The  employer  shall  agree  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  determinations  as  to  the  employer's  in- 
debtedness for  wages  and  transportation  costs  shall  be  final 
and  binding  upon  him.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  such  amounts  found  to  be  due  from 
a  defaulting  employer,  pay  to  the  Mexican  worker  the  amounts 
determined  to  be  due  him  within  20  days  after  the  final  deter- 
mination has  been  made  as  to  employer's  indebtedness,  or  as 
promptly  as  possible  thereafter. 

Article  33 

CONSULAR  AUTHORITY  TO  REPRESENT 

THE  WORKERS 

Article  IX  of  the  Consular  Convention  between  the  United 

States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States  formalized 
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by  the  two  Governments  on  August  12,  1942,  shall  apply  to 
Mexican  workers  with  respect  to  all  rights  established  thereiu. 
The  appropriate  Consul  of  Mexico  is  authorized  to  receive 
payment  for  any  sums  due  a  Mcxicjin  worker  whose  address  in 
the  United  States  cannot  be  ascertained  and  to  issue  receipts 
in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  worker.  For  this  purpose,  the  em- 
ployer shall  use  cashiers'  checks  payable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the"  Foreign  Ministry  of  Mexico.  The  employer  and  the  United 
States  Government  shall  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the 
claims  covered  by  such  payment  as  soon  as  the  check  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  Mexican  Consul. 

Joint  Interpretation  op  August  1954 
Article  33  is  construed  to  mean  that  all  sums  due  a  Mexi- 
can worker  whose  address  cannot  be  ascertained,  whether 
such  amounts  were  earned  prior  or  subsequent  to  May  19, 
1952,  shall  be  paid  to  the  appropriate  Mexican  Consul  by 
a  cashier's  check,  a  certified  check,  a  money  order  or  such 
other  form  of  negotiable  instruments  as  may  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Mexican  Government,  drawn  in  favor  of  both  the  worker 
and  the  Secretaria  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  de  Mexico  (Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico),  precisely  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

" or  Secretaia  de 

(Name  of  Mexican  worker)  Relaciones 

Exteriores  de 
Mexico" 

The  check  shall  be  drawn  as  indicated  in  favor  of  both 
names. 

Uncashed  checks  previously  issued  m  some  other  form 
should,  if  returned  by  the  Mexican  Government,  be  redrawn 
in  accordance  with  this  interpretation. 

The  employer  and  the  United  States  Government  are  relieved 
of  all  responsibility  for  the  claims  covered  by  such  payment 
as  soon  as  the  check  is  delivered  to  the  Mexican  Consul. 

Article  34 
EXEMPTION  FROM  MILITARY  SERVICE 
Mexican  workers  who  enter  the  United  States  of  America 
under  the  terms  of  this  Agreement  shall  not  be  required  to 
register  for  military  service  in  that  country  and  they  shall  not 
be  accepted  for  military  service.  Form  I-lOO,  issued  to  each 
Mexican  worker  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
shall  constitute  the  proper  identification  to  the  local  Selective 
Service  Boards  for  exemption  of  such  Mexican  workers  from 
registration  and  from  military  service. 

Article  35 

PROTECTION  OF  RIGHTS  UNDER 

UNITED  STATES  LAW 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  agrees  to 

exercise  special  vigilance   and   its   moral   Influence  with   State 

and  local  authorities,   to  the  end   that  Mexican  workers  may 

enjoy  impartially  and  expeditiously  the  rights  which  the  laws 

of  the  United  States  grant  to  them. 


Article  36 
EXCLUSION  OF  INTERMEDIARIES 
In    no   case   shall   private   employment   or   labor   contracting 
agencies  operating  for  profit  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
contracting  of  Mexican  workers. 

Article  37 
JOINT  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 

Joint  instructions  and  interpretations  of  the  Agreement  and 
the  Work  Contract  issued  by  the  two  Governments  shall  be 
binding  on  the  representatives  of  both  Governments,  the  Mexi- 
can worker  and  the  employer. 

Article  38 

GOVERNJIENT  ACTION  TO  SUPPRESS 

ILLEGAL  ENTRY 

Both  Governments  acknowledge  that  the  illegal  traffic  or  the 

illegal  entry  of  Mexican  nationals  is  an  element  which  impedes 

the   effective  functioning   of  this   Agreement.   Accordingly,   they 

agree   to   enforce   to   the   fullest   extent   the   provision   of   their 

respective  applicable  laws  and  to   take  all  possible  additional 

measures  for  the  elimination  of  such  illegal  traffic  and  entry 

across  the  international  boundary. 

Article  39 
TIME  LIMITATIONS  FOR  FILING  CLAIMS 

a)  The  United  States  Government  shall  be  relieved  of  li- 
ability as  guarantor  under  the  provisions  of  Article  32  of  this 
Agreement  for  any  sum  due  a  Mexican  worker  under  this 
Agreement  and  the  work  contract  unless  written  claim  there- 
for is  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within  2  years  from 
the  date  of  termination  of  the  work  contract. 

b)  The  employer  shall  be  relieved  of  liability  for  any  obli- 
gation whatsoever  due  a  Mexican  worker  under  this  Agreement 
and  the  work  contract  unless  written  claim  therefor  is  filed 
with  the  employer  within  the  time  provided  in  the  State  statute 
of  limitation  for  filing  of  such  claims  in  the  State  in  which  the 
Mexican  worker  was  employed  at  the  time  the  obligation  arose. 

Provided,  however,  that  when  a  Mexican  worker  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  employer  pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the 
limitation  period  specified  in  paragraph  a)  of  this  Article  shall 
begin  on  the  date  of  termination  of  the  work  contract  with  the 
last  such  employer  to  whom  the  worker  is  so  transferred. 

Article  40 
TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 
All   work  contracts  and  all  extensions  thereof  entered  into 
after  November  30,  1959  shall  be  governed  by  this  Agreement, 
as  amended. 

Article  41 
TITLE  AND  DURATION  OF  AGREEMENT 
This  Agreement  shall  be  known  as  the  Migrant  Labor  Agree- 
ment of  1951,  as  amended,  and  shall  remain  in  effect  for  a 
period  not  beyond  June  30,  1961,  unless  sooner  terminated  by 
not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice  in  writing  by  either  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  to  the  other. 


APPENDIX  G,  EXHIBIT  3 


Agreement  Regarding  the  Utilization  of  the  Facilities  and 
Accordance  With  Section  506  (1)  of  Title  V  of 

This  agreement  is  entered  into  between  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Employment,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  State  agency. 

I.  Section  503  of  Title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  provides  that  "No  workers  recruited  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  employment  in  any  area  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined  and  certified"  to  cer- 
tain facts.  In  order  that  the  Secretary  may  be  able  to  make 
such  determinations  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
it  is  hereby  agreed : 


Services  of  State  Agencies  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 

the  Agricultural   Act  of   1949,  as  Amended 

A.  When  the  State  agency  requests  Mexican  labor  to  meet 
shortages  in  areas  where  domestic  labor  is  deemed  not  to 
be  available,  the  State  agency  will  submit  statements  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifying  that : 

1.  The  State  agency  has  examined  the  estimated  crop 
acreage,  yield,  and  other  production  factors  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  to  assure  the  validity  of  need 
and  the  minimum  number  of  workers  required. 

2.  The  State  agency  has  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  obtain  domestic  workers,  for 
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the  period  for  which  Mexican  workers  are  requested,  These  requirements  iuclude,  but  are  not  limited  to : 

at  wages  and  standard  hours  of  worl;  comparable  to  1.  Housing  requirements — Work   Contract,  article  2  ; 

those  offered  to  Mexican  workers.  2.  Insurance,   first  aid,   and   medical   care — Work   Con- 

3.  Conditions  of  employment  are  not  less  favorable  than  tract,  article  3  ; 

those   offered  by  employers   who   have  been   successful  3.  Method   of   computing    earnings   and    wage    practices, 

in  recruiting  and  retaining  domestic  workers  for  simi-  including    requirement    to   pay   contract   rate   or   pre- 

lar  work   in   the   area.  vailing   wage    rate   whichever   is   higher — Work    Con- 

4.  Housing  and  facilities  for  the  requested  Mexican  work-  tract,  article  4,  and  Agreement,  article  15 ; 

ers  are,  or  will  be  by  the  date  of  revalidation  of  the  4.  48-hour   guarantee — Work    Contract,    article    4  ; 

original  request,  hygienic  and  adequate  to  the  climatic  5.  Furnishing   of   tools   or   equipment — Work   Contract, 

conditions  of  the  area  of  employment  and  not  inferior  article  5  ; 

to  tho.se  of  the  average  type  which  are  generally  fur-  e.  Illegal  deductions — Work  Contract,  article  6  ; 

nished  to  domestic  agricultural  workers  in  such  area.  7.  Transportation 

5.  Employment  of  Mexican  labor  will  not  adversely  affect  a.  Transportation    (pro   rata   entitlement   for   return 
the  wages  or  working  conditions  of  domestic  workers  transiJortation) — Work    Contract,    article    7; 
similarly  employed.  b.  Transportation     to    buy    provisions — Work    Con- 

B.  The  State  agency  will,  with  respect  to  each  agricultural  tract,  article  11 ; 

activity  in  each  area,  submit  statements  to  the  Secretary  8.  Notification  of  termination  of  work  contracts— \V  ork 

of  Labor  specifying  the  wages  which   employers  desiring  Contract,   article   9,   and   Agreement,   article  24; 

to   employ    Mexican    workers    are    offering   to   pay   such  9.  Payment  of  subsistence^Work  Contract,  articles  10 

workers,  together  with  the  wages  being  paid  in  the  area  and  12 ; 

for  similar  employment,  the  wages  being  offered  on  orders  10.  Work  guarantees 

on  file  in  the  local  office  for  similar  employment  in  the  a.  Three-fourths   guarantee— Work   Contract,   article 

area,  the  wages  being  offered  for  similar  employment  by  10 ; 

employers  in  the  area  who  do  not  have  orders  on  file,  and  b.  160-hour  guarantee  for  4-week  special  contract— 

the  wages  being  offered  by  employers  who  have  recruited  Work  Contract,  article  10 ; 

and  maintained  their  work-force  without  assistance  from  11.  Cooking    or    restaurant    facilities — Work     Contract, 

the  local  office.  article  12 ;                                                                .,10 

C.  The  State  agency  will  require  that  all  requests  for  certi-  12-  Furlough  provisions-Work  Contract,  article  13, 
fication  by  an  emplover  which  is  a  corporation,  an  associ-  ^  ^^^  Agreement,  article  26  ;  r.ntr„Pt 
ation,  or  a  cooperative,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  list  13-  Required    records    and    statements-Work    Contract, 

of  persons  to  whom   it  proposes  to  assign  Mexican  na-  ^^    ?f'"''%^^' "°f  ^^"'n'"''';?' "      f,,„    V.Hprl    St.te<= 

tionals,   with    a   brief   statement   containing   information  W-  Use    of    workers    illegally    in    the    lai.ted    States- 

with  respect  to   the  activity,  wages,  housing,  and  other  ^_    Agreement,  aiticle  i,                         ^„„i.„„„ 

employment  conditions  for  each  place  of  employment.  15.  Preference  in  employment  of  domestic  workers- 
Employment  of  Mexican  nationals  by  members  of  the  Agreement,  article  J ,  ,  ,  j 
corporation,  association,  or  cooperative  whose  names  do  16.  Notification  in  cases  of  death,  illness,  and  abandon- 
not  appear-  on  the  list  will  not  be  permitted  without  sub-  ment  of  work— Agreement,  article  20  ; 
mission  of  an  additional  request  providing  all  required  17.  Maintenance  of  "status  quo"  during  pendency  of 
information.  A  copy  of  such  list  will  be  maintained  in  any  investigation  or  review — Agreement,  article  30g  ; 
the  local   employment  office  on  a   current  basis  and  the  and 

initial  list  and  all  revisions  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  in  ig.  Procedures  to  be  followed  in  handling : 

duplicate  to  the  regional  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Em-  a.  Complaints — Agreement,  article  30  ; 

ployment  Security.  b.  Extensions — Agreement,  articles  14  and  26  ; 

D.  The  State  agency  will  name  the  commodities  and  prod-  c.  Transfers— Agreement,  article  27 ; 
nets  for  which  the  employment  of  Mexican  workers  is  re-  d.  Eecontracting— Agreement,  article  27; 

quested.                                "  e.  Terminations — Agreement,  articles  9,  24,  25,  and 

E.  The  State  agency  will  compile,  maintain,  and  furnish  the  30c  (1)  and  (2). 

Secretary  of  Labor,  as  requested,  and  make  available  to  H.  The    State   agency   will   notify   the   appropriate   ™g;onal 

interested   individuals  and  agencies,   current  information  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  alleged 

on  wages  paid,  wages  being  offered  on  orders  in  the  local  or  known  violations  or  problems  which  the  State  agency 

office,    wages    being    offered    for    employment    for    which  has  not  been   able   to   resolve  under  the   Migrant  Labor 

orders  are  not  on  file  in  the  local  office,  and  information  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  the  Work  Contract 

on  labor  demand  and  labor  supply.  The  State  shall  pub-  approved  thereunder. 

lish  such  information  at  least  once  a  week  for  areas  and  jj_     j^   jg   furj-jjer   agreed   that    the    Secretary   will   take   into 

crops  during  the  peak  season  of  employment  as  deemed  consideration  the  expense  involved  in  connection  with  the 

appropriate  and  post  such  wage-rate  findings  and  ceiling  services   and  operations  referred   to  in   Section   I   of  this 

and  related  information  as  may  be  required  by  the  Sec-  Agreement  when  he  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

retary.                                                                                           _  ury  for  payment  to  the  States  in  accordance  with  Section 

F.  The  State  agency  will  not  submit  a  request  for  Mexican  g  (j,j  ^f  jjjg  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

workers  more  than  60  days  prior  to  the  date  of  need  nor,  ,    „   /       „    ^.       -                                „„fii 

except  in  justifiable  cases,  less  than  30  days  prior  to  the            III.  This  Agreement   shall  be   effective  from  until 

date   of   need.    Such   requests   shall   be   reviewed   by   the  cessation    of    the    Mexican    Labor    Program    pursuant    to 

State  agency  not  more  than  15  days  prior  to  date  of  need  Title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

and  the  State  agency  will  advise  the  appropriate  Bureau  California  State  Department 

of  Employment  Security  regional  office  if  the  conditions  Employment 
necessitating  Mexican  workers  previously  certified  to  by 

the    State    agency    still   prevail,    or   whether   the   request  state  Agency'                                  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  be  canceled  or  revised. 

G.  The  State  agency  will  advise  employers  requesting  Mexi-  By 

can  labor  of%he  requirements  of  Section  .o02  of  Title  V                cir'fct^ofiS^m^ent  '^"'"' 
of   the   Agricultural   Act   of   1949,   as   amended,   and   of 

their   continuing    responsibility   for    compliance   with    the  March  8, 1956 

requirements  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  

as  amended,  and  the  Work  Contract  approved  thereunder.  (date) 
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Employer  Associations  of  Mexican  Nationals 
Peak  Use  of  Mexican  Nationals,  1960 


yame  and  Address 
Agricultural  I/abor  Bureau 
Joseph  Brosmer,  Manager 
846  Dhisarlero  Street 
Fresno,  California 


Maximum  No.  of 
Mex.  Nails.  Used 


3,653 


Arroyo  Grande  Farm  Labor  Assn. 

Don  Rowe,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  144 

Arroyo  Grande,  California 

Artesia  Growers  Association 

Paul  Schilling,  President 

P.  O.  Box  65 

Artesia,   California 

Beet  Growers  Labor  Assn. 

Vernon  Reigel,  Secretary 

Rt.  4,  Box  41.'7 

Chico,  California 

Blythe  Growers,  Inc. 

.Tess  Barcala,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  954 

Blythe,  California 

Cal-Coast  Growers  Assn.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1 

Somis,  California 


California  Asparagus  Growers  »Vssn. 
Leslie  E.  Moyle,  Manager 
P.  O.  Box  1762 

Stockton,  California 

Carpinteria  Lemon  Assn. 

W.  L.  Mclntyre,  Manager 

546  Walnut  Street 

Carpinteria,  California 

Carpinteria  Mutual  Citrus  Assn. 

George  H.  Holsten,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  337 

Carpinteria,  California 


Central  Coast  Farm  Labor  Assn. 
C.  E.  Mitchell,  Secretary-Manager 
P.  O.  Box  935 
Watsonville,   California   


Chico  Growers  Farm  Labor  Assn. 
Evalina  Mitchell,  Manager 
500  Orange  Avenue 
Chico,  California 


Chico  Vegetable  Growers  Assn. 
James  Chikasawa,  Manager 
17061  Golden  West  Avenue 
Huntington  Beach,  California 

Citrus  Growers,  Inc. 

George  Graham,  Manager 
P.  O.  Box  470 

Anaheim,  California 


Coachella  Valley  Farmers  Assn. 
Leland  J.  Tost,  Manager 
P.  O.  Box  845 
Thermal,  California 


Colorado  River  Farmers,  Inc. 
Geo.  L.  Charboneau,  Manager 
P.  O.  Box  1074 
Blythe,  California 

Corona  Growers,  Inc. 
John  M.  Earl,  Manager 
P.  O.  Box  801 
Corona,   California 


Courtland  Farm  Labor  Group 
T.  Sanchez,  Manager 
P.  O.  Box  206 
Courtland,  California 


764 


1,111 


236 


3,212 


346 


886 


169 


153 


1,439 


22 


50 


2,057 


3,102 


669 


179 


100 


Date 


7-22-60 


8-10-60 


6-1-60 


8-25-60 


1-14-60 


9-22-60 


5-16-60 


2-24-60 


2-24-60 


9-14-60 


8-22-60 


6-10-60 


8-16-60 


5-26-60 


9-22-60 


6-23-60 


1-10-60 


Maximum  No.  of 
Mex.  Natls.  Used 


Name  and  Address 
Desert  Growers  Assn. 

Arthur  B.  Dahlke,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  l.*?60 

Brawley,   California 1,430 

Dixon  Growers,  Inc. 

C.  B.  Rhodes,  JIanager 

P.  O.  Box  126 

Dixon,   California   1,248 

Goleta  Lemon  Association 

G.  B.  Caster,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  577 

Goleta,  California 217 

Growers  Farm  Labor  Assn. 

Jack  E.  Bias,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  156S 

Salinas,   California    10,492 

Half  Moon  Bay  Growers  Assn. 

Frank  Scuoleguazza,  Manager 

Rt.  1,  Box  373 

Half  Moon  Bay,  California 96 

Hemet  Valley  Growers,  Inc. 

Harold  F.  Sandall,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  1077 

Hemet,    California    755 

Holland  Farm  Labor  Assn. 

G.  De  La  Torre,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  485 

Courtland,  California 569 

Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Assn. 

Edw.  F.  Haves,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  616 

El  Centre,  California 12,505 

Johnston  Fruit  Company 

R.  B.  Brundige,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  270 

Santa  Barb.ira.  California 159 

Lompoc  Valley  Agricultural  Council 

C.  M.  Bodger.  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  A 

Lompoc,  California 50 

Merced  Eastside  Growers  Assn. 

J.  M.  Hernandez,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  72 

Merced,   California    676 

Northern  California  Growers  Assn. 

Abner  D.  Sneed,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  672 

Yuba  City,  California 2,772 

Orange  County  Vegetable  Growers,  Inc. 

Toshiki  Yoshida,  Manager 

121  N.  Harbor  Boulevard 

Santa  Ana,  California 764 

Progressive  Growers  Assn. 

Floyd  Behringer,  Manager 

2983  Lafayette  Street 

Santa  Clara,  California 2,761 

Redlands-Highlands  Farm  Labor  Assn. 

John  M.  Earl,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  671 

Redlands,   California    734 

Riverside  Agricultural  Assn. 
Elwood  J.  Knight,  Manager 
P.  O.  Box  1029 

Riverside,   California   686 

Salinas  Valley  Growers  Assn. 
F.  S.  Gulbransen,  Manager 
P.  O.  Box  393 
Salinas,  California 420 


Date 


5-23-60 


9-21-60 


6-1-60 


6-3-60 


10-28-60 


7-6-60 


9-16-60 


1-26-60 


6-27-60 


9-13-60 


8-8-60 


9-19-60 


5-13-60 


9-16-60 


3-21-60 


3-31-60 


5-12-60 
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Maximum  No.  of 
ilex.  Natls.  Used 


Xame  and  Address 
San  Antonio  Employment  Assn. 

Henry  F.  Ward,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  1052 

Pomona,   California    

San  Benito  County  Farm  Labor  Assn 

J.  M.  Ortiz,  Manager 

P.  O.  Bos  979 

Hollister,  California 

San  Diego  County  Farmers,  Inc. 

Ivan  A.  Wood,  Manager 

1845  Morena  Boulevard 

San  Diego  10,  California 3,349 

San  Fernando  Valley  Labor  Assn. 
Charles  H.  Cram,  Manager 
lOSOO  Sepulveda  Boulevard 
San  Fernando,  California  - 


499 


520 


100 


San  Gabriel  Valley  Labor  Assn. 
J.  W.  Kennedy,  Manager 
P.  O.  Box  B 
Irwindale,  California   535 

San  Joaquin  Farm  Production  Assn. 
A.  R.  Duarte,  Manager 
1225  E.  1st  Street 
Stockton,  California . — ^-  14,776 

Santa  Ana  Farm  Labor  Assn. 
W.  B.  Hayes,  Manager 
16621  Bushard 
Santa  Ana,  California 640 


Santa  Maria  Valley  Farmers  Assn. 
Daniel  Miyake,  Manager 
P.  O.  Box  511 
Santa   Maria,   California 

Saticoy  Vegetable  Growers  Assn. 
Edtvin  W.  .Jewitt,  Manager 
6720  Telephone  Road 
Ventura,   California    


Sonoma  County  Farm  Labor  Assn. 
Don  Mills,  Manager 
636  Fourth  Street 
Santa  Rosa.  California 


264 


240 


1,080 


Date 


10-11-60 


9-21-60 


1-5-60 


1-4-60 


6-29-60 


9-23-60 


5-31-60 


7-31-60 


9-28-60 


8-23-60 


maximum  No.  of 

Name  and  Address  Hex.  Nath.  Used 

Southern  California  Farmers  Assn. 

Rav  F.  Orton,  Manager 

P.  b.  Box  667 

Cucamonga,    California    T41 

Southern  Vegetable  Growers  Assn.,  Inc. 

Howard  Hiroshima,  Secretary 

16S51  Bolsa  Chica  Street 

Huntington  Beach,  California 43 

Talbert  Farmers  Assn.,  Inc. 

Horacio  Serrano,  Manager 

16621  Bushard  Street 

Santa  Ana,  California 3.52 

United  Farm  Labor  Supply  Assn. 

Joe  Rodriguez,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  608 

Isleton,   California   1,095 

Valley  Farm  Housing  Assn. 

Ross  Martinez,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  276 

Santa  Maria,  California   855 


Valleys  Farm  Labor  Assn. 

Isadore  A.  Gonzalez,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  66 

Suisun,    California    2,090 

Ventura  County  Citrus  Growers  Committee 

William  H.  Tolbert,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  191 

Santa  Paula,  California 4,309 

Ventura  County  Farm  Labor  Assn. 

Hector  Zamora,  Manager 

1608  E.  5th  Street 

Oxnard,  California 4,060 

Watsonville  Growers  Assn. 

Philip  H.  Rowe,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  110 

Watsonville,  California 


1,691 


Yolo  Growers,  Inc. 

Ruben  Lopez,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  13 

Woodland,    California    8,578 

SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Employment.  December  15.  1960. 
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Date 


1-28-60 


7-8-60 


6-7-60 


9-19-60 


5-18-60 


9-16-60 


2-23-60 


9-27-60 


9-16-60 


9-16-60 


APPENDIX  G,  EXHIBIT  5 


Minimum  Accepta 

PRELIMINARY  CONDITIONS 

Each  employer  of  Mexican  national  agricultural  workers 
must  provide  without  cost  to  the  worker  hygienic  lodgings  and 
sanitary  facilities  which  meet  minimum  acceptable  housing 
standards   established   by   the    Secretary   of   Labor. 

Prior  to  receiving  an  authorization  to  contract  Mexican  work- 
ers, and  as  a  condition  of  such  authorization,  each  employer 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  Form  ES-367,  Employer's  State- 
ment of  Housing  and  Facilities,  accurately  describing  the 
housing  and  facilities  he  proposes  to  provide.  Before  preparing 
and  submitting  Form  ES-367  the  employer  should  read  and  be 
familiar  with  the  minimum  acceptable  housing  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

If  changes  are  made  in  the  housing  or  facilities  previously 
described,  a  revised  statement  (ES-367)  shall  be  prepared  and 
submitted  by  the  employer. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  workers  the  employer  shall  assure 
himself  that  all  standards  have  been  met;  thereafter  and 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  employment  he  shall  periodically 
inspect  his  housing  and  facilities  in  order  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  these  standards. 

The  employer  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  see  that 
workers  are  not  assigned  to  housing  units  in  excess  of  ap- 
proved capacity. 

The  responsibility  for  maintaining  housing  and  facilities  in 
accordance    with    minimum    standards    is    the    employer's.    The 


ble  Housing  Standards 

Mexican  worker  should  be  requested  and  is  expected  to  co- 
operate in  keeping  his  living  quarters  clean  and  sanitary. 

Association  employers  shall  be  responsible  for  compliance  with 
minimum  housing  standards  by  their  user-members. 

The  employer  may  establish  reasonable  rules  for  the  main- 
tenance of  clean  and  sanitary  buildings  and  premises  and  for 
the  conduct  of  the  workers  on  the  farm,  and  workers  have  a 
duty  to  comply  with  such  rules.  Workers  have  a  further  duty  to 
respect  the  rights  and  property  of  others  and  to  exercise  due 
care  in  the  maintenance  of  the  employer's  property,  especially 
those  items  which  are  furnished  them  in  conformity  with  these 
housing  standards. 

Minimum  Acceptable  Standards  for  Housing  Six  or  More 
Mexican  National  Workers 

GENERAL  STANDARDS 

1  All  housing  and  housing  grounds  must  be  maintained  ina 
clean,  safe  and  sanitary  condition,  free  from  rubbish,  debns 
waste  paper,  garbage  and  other  refuse.  Grounds  must  be  well 
drained.  . 

2  All  garbage  and  rubbish  must  be  deposited  m  suitable  cov- 
ered metal  receptacles  which  shall  be  emptied  ''^  «."^>^  «« 
necessary  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a  s""'*^'^^/""' '^'°°'J°f 
the  contents  burned,  buried  or  otherwise  disposed  of  m  a  man 
ner  which  is  not  or  does  not  become  offensive  or  unsanitary. 
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3.  Fly-tight  metal  containers  shall  he  provided  adjacent  to 
living  and  sleeping  quarters  for  garbage  and  other  refuse. 

4.  All  drainage  shall  be  carried  through  a  covered  drain  to  a 
covered  cesspool  or  septic  tank,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  become  oCCensive  or  unsanitary.  Where 
public  sewer  systems  are  available,  all  building  sewers  shall  be 
connected  thereto,  unless  other  adequate  disposal  facilities  are 
available. 

.1.  An  adequate  and  convenient  supply  of  water  of  a  quality 
that  meets  the  standards  of  the  State  health  authority  shall  be 
available  at  all  times  for  drinking,  cooking,  batliing  and  laundry 
purposes. 

6.  Fresh  and  pure  drinking  water  shall  be  provided  for  all 
workers.  Water  shall  be  suitably  and  conveniently  located  and 
should  be  no  more  than  100  yards  distant  from  workers'  living 
quarters.  The  use  of  a  common  drinking  cup   is   prohibited. 

7.  Tanks  or  other  receptacles  used  for  storage  of  water  shall 
be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  shall  be  suitably 
covered  so  as  to  prevent  contamination. 

5.  Effective  measures  shall  be  taken  to  control  rats  and  flies, 
mosquitos,  bedbugs  and  other  insects  or  parasites  in  camp 
buildings  and   premises. 

9.  All  buildings  or  structures  shall  be  maintained  and  used 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  State  and  local  regulations 
relative  to  safety  and  tire  prevention.  Provisions  for  fire  fighting 
should  be  available  at  all  times  during  occupancy,  either  local 
fire  fighting  company,  fire  extinguisher,  pails  of  sand,  or  a 
water  supply. 

10.  No  camp  facility  shall  be  located  on  a  site  which  is 
sub.iect  to  or  may  cause  extreme  traffic  or  other  hazard,  unless 
acceptable  safeguards  are  provided. 

11.  First-aid  facilities  shall  be  maintained  and  made  available 
for  the  emergency  treatment  of  injured  per.sons.  Such  facilities 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  of  State  or 
local  public  health  authorities. 

LIVING  AND  SLEEPING  QUARTERS 

12.  Living  and  sleeping  spaces  shall  be  in  good  structural 
condition  and  constructed  .so  as  to  provide  shelter  to  the  occu- 
pants against  the  elements  and  to  exclude  dampness. 

13.  The  floors  and  roofing  of  all  buildings  must  be  in  good 
condition.  Floors  of  buildings  used  as  living  or  sleeping  quarters 
shall  be  constructed  of  wood,  asphalt,  concrete  or  other  com- 
parable material. 

Dirt  floors  are  not  acceptable. 

14.  All  buildings  used  as  living  or  sleeping  quarters  for  ten 
or  more  persons  shall  have  at  least  two  outside  exits  for  \ise  in 
case  of  fire,  so  located  as  to  provide  alternate  means  of  escape. 
One  exit  may  be  a  window  if  easily  accessible  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  permit  rapid  egress. 

15.  Suitable  and  separate  beds  or  cots  shall  be  provided  for 
each  worker.  At  least  34  square  feet  of  floor  space  or  300  cubic 
feet  of  total  space  shall  be  provided  for  each  worker  within  the 
sleeping  quarters.  In  new  construction  or  additions  to  existing 
structures,  38  square  feet  of  floor  space  shall  be  provided  for 
each  worker. 

16.  Under  either  standard  in  15  above,  the  following  shall 
apply : 

Each  bunk  shall  be  at  least  12  inches  from  the  floor.  Where 
double  bunks  are  used,  the  space  between  the  lower  and  upper 
bunk  shall  be  approximately  3  feet,  and  there  shall  be  at  least 
3  feet  from  the  top  of  the  upper  bunk  to  the  ceiling.  A  clear 
aisle  space  of  at  least  30  inches  shall  be  allowed  between  each 
single  bed.  A  clear  aisle  space  of  at  least  4  feet  shall  be  allowed 
between  each  set  of  double  bunks. 

17.  Triple-deck  bunks  may  not  be  used  unless  they  were  in 
use  prior  to  June  1,  1956.  Space  between  each  bunk  shall  be 
approximately  3  feet.  Ceiling  height  should  be  at  least  3  feet 
from  top  of  upper  bunk. 

18.  Where  beds  or  bunks  are  used  they  must  be  provided  with 
springs  and  mattresses.  Mattress  and  mattress  covering  must 
be  provided  and  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Grass, 
hay  or  cottonseed  mattresses  are  not  acceptable.  When  canvas- 
covered  cots  are  used,  they  must  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

19.  Blankets  shall  be  provided  as  needed  without  cost  to  the 
worker  and  shall  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition. 


20.  Every  sleeping  room  shall  be  provided  with  one  or  more 
windows  (screened  openings  may  be  substituted  where  climatic 
conditions  permit),  having  an  aggregate  area  of  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  floor  space  of  the  room. 

21.  All  windows  shall  be  so  arranged  that  at  least  4")  percent 
of  their  aggregate  area  may  be  opened,  except  where  there  is 
supplied  some  other  approved  device  affording  adequate  ventila- 
tion. All  windows  or  openings  shall  be  fitted  with  screening 
of  at  least  16  mesh. 

22.  All  outside  openings  except  doors  in  living  and  sleeping 
quarters  shall  be  secured  with  not  less  than  16  screen  mesh. 
All  screen  doors  shall  be  equipped  with  self-closing  devices. 

23.  When  workers  are  housed  during  a  period  requiring  arti- 
ficial heating,  all  living  quarters  shall  he  adequately  heated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  occupants. 

A  stove  or  other  source  of  heat  shall  be  available  for  installa- 
tion during  periods  when  heating  is  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  occupants  and  when  installed  shall  be  vented 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  both  a  fire  hazard  and  a  dangerous 
concentration  of  fumes  or  gas.  In  a  room  with  wooden  or  com- 
bustible flooring,  there  shall  be  a  concrete  slab,  metal  sheet,  or 
other  fire  resistant  material  on  the  floor  under  every  stove,  ex- 
tending at  least  IS  in<'hes  beyond  the  perimeter  of  the  base  of 
the  stove.  Any  wall  or  ceiling  not  having  a  fire  resistant  sur- 
face within  24  inches  of  a  stove  or  stovepipe  shall  be  protected 
liy  a  metal  sheet  or  other  fire  resistant  material.  Heating  appli- 
ances, other  than  electrical,  shall  be  provided  with  a  stovepipe 
or  vent  connected  to  the  appliance  and  discharging  to  the  out- 
side air  or  chimney.  Such  vent  or  chimney  shall  extend  above  the 
peak  of  the  roof.  A  vented  metal  collar  shall  be  installed  around 
a  stovepipe,  vent  or  flue  in  a  wall,  ceiling,  floor  or  roof  through 
which  the  stovepipe,  vent  or  flue  passes,  if  they  pass  through 
combustible  materials. 

Automatically  operated  heat-producing  equipment  shall  be 
provided  with  controls  to  cut  off  the  fuel  supply  upon  the 
failure  or  interruption  of  flame  or  ignition,  or  whenever  a  pre- 
determined safe  temperature  or  pressure  is  exceeded.  All  steam 
and  hot  water  systems  shall  be  provided  with  safety  devices 
arranged  to  prevent  hazardous  pressures  and  excessive  tempera- 
tures. 

24.  When  fuel  for  heating  is  necessary  the  employer  shall 
furnish  sufficient  fuel  ready  for  use,  without  cost  to  the  worker. 

25.  All  living  and  sleeping  quarters  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Floors  shall  be  scrubbed  with  suit- 
able cleansing  agents  as  often  as  necessary  to  maintain  clean 
and  sanitary  conditions. 

26.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  lockers  or  other  storage  facil- 
ities be  made  available  to  store  the  workers'  possessions. 

COOKING  AND  EATING  FACILITIES 

27.  Every  structure  used  as  a  mess  hall  where  food  is  cooked, 
prepared  or  served  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 

28.  The  same  standards  relative  to  ventilation  (window  space 
and  screening)  and  means  of  exit  which  apply  to  living  and 
sleeping  quarters  shall  also  apply  to  cooking  and  eating  facil- 
ities. 

29.  Any  housing  for  six  or  more  Mexican  workers  which  is 
constructed  after  the  issuance  of  these  standards  shall  provide 
for  cooking  and  eating  facilities  separate  from  sleeping  quarters. 
Combined  sleeping,  cooking  and  eating  facilities  which  existed 
prior  to  January  1,  1957,  will  be  approved  provided  that  they 
are  adequately  ventilated  and  do  not  present  a  health  or  safety 
hazard.  However,  employers  are  urged  to  provide  separate 
facilities  by  means  of  floor  to  ceiling  partitions  whenever  poss- 
ible. 

30.  For  workers  required  to  board  themselves,  sufficient  cook- 
ing stoves,  cooking  utensils,  tables,  seats,  table  utensils  and 
fuel  for  cooking,  must  be  provided.  One  oil,  wood,  electric  or 
gas  stove,  with  not  less  than  two  burners  for  each  five  workers 
or  fraction  of  five  workers  is  required.  Outdoor  cooking  facil- 
ities, unprotected  from  inclement  weather,  are  not  acceptable. 
Workers  are  expected  to  cooperate  in  maintaining  equipment 
and  facilities  provided  them  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

31.  Table  tops  on  all  tables  used  in  mess  halls  shall  have  a 
smooth,  hard  surface  which  may  be  easily  cleaned. 
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32.  All  utensils  in  which  food  is  prepared  or  kept,  or  from 
which  food  is  to  be  eaten,  and  all  implements  used  in  the  eating 
of  food,  shall  be  kept  in  clean,  unbroken  and  sanitary  condition. 

33.  When  central  feeding  is  provided,  provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  safe  storage  and  refrigeration  of  food  in  a  suitable  and 
sanitary  place. 

34.  Every  kitchen  in  a  mess  hall  sh.ill  be  equipped  with  a 
metal  sink  and  shall  be  provided  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water. 

3.5.  Garbage  disposal  and  drainage  from  kitchen  sinks  in 
mess  halls  and  kitchens  .shall  meet  the  requirements  described 
under  the  General  Standards. 

36.  Where  the  employer  does  not  furnish  restaurant  facilities 
the  following  utensils  must  be  provided  for  each  group  of  five 
men  or  less : 

(a)  12-inch  frying  pan 

(b)  6-quart  cooking  pot,  kettle  or  pan 

(c)  2-quart  coffee  pot 
(dl   Dish  pan 

(e)  Butcher  or  kitchen  knife. 

(f)  Service  consisting  of  spoon,  knife,  fork,  plate  (of  mate- 
rial other  than  tin),  cup  and  water  glass  shall  be  provided  for 
each  man. 

(g)  Table  large  enough  to  seat  the  number  of  men  involved, 
and  chair  for  each  man,  or  sufficient  benches. 

SANITARY  FACILITIES 

37.  Convenient  and  suitable  bathing  facilities  separate  from 
cooking  and  sleeping  rooms  shall  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary 
condition,  readily  accessible  to  living  quarters. 

38.  Where  showers  are  provided  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
shower  head  in  operating  condition  for  every  25  workers.  Com- 
mencing with  the  issuance  of  these  instructions  all  new  con- 
struction shall  provide  for  at  least  one  shower  head  for  each 
15  workers. 

39.  The  floors  and  walls  of  shower  compartments  shall  be 
constructed  and  maintained  in  waterproof  condition.  Floor 
drains  shall  be  required  in  all  shower  rooms  to  remove  waste 
water. 

40.  Workers  must  be  provided  with  water  of  suitable  tem- 
perature for  bathing.  Each  shower  shall  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate water  under  pressure. 

41.  Where  tubs  are  used  there  shall  be  one  size  No.  3  tub 
in  good  condition  for  every  five  workers. 

42.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  adequate  dressing  space 
adjacent  to  bathing  facilities. 

43.  All  toilet  facilities  shall  be  maintained  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition  at  all  times. 

44.  All  exterior  openings  in  toilet  buildings  shall  be  screened 
with  not  less  than  10  wire  mesh.  Solid  doors  may  be  substituted 
for  screen  doors. 

45.  Toilet  rooms  shall  be  properly  ventilated  with  adequate 
screened  openings  or  other  adequate  device. 

46.  One  usable  toilet  shall  be  provided  for  each  15  workers 
or  fraction  thereof  and  should  be  located  within  150  feet  of  liv- 
ing quarters.  In  addition,  in  the  construction  of  any  new  housing 
units  there  shall  be  installed  one  standard  urinal  or  urinal 
trough  for  each  30  workers.  All  toilet  facilities  shall  be  in  a 
separate  room. 

47.  Where  privy-type  toilets  are  used  they  shall  consist  of  a 
pit  at  least  four  feet  deep,  with  a  well-constructed  shelter,  the 
openings  of  which  shall  be  effectively  screened  (fly-tight).  A 
solid  door  may  be  used.  When  the  excreta  reaches  a  point  one 
foot  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  pit  shall  be  filled  and 
the  shelter  demolished  or  moved  over  a  new  pit.  All  excreta  in  a 
pit  shall  be  covered  with  earth,  ashes,  lime  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance at  least  every  48  hours. 

48.  Privy  toilets  shall  not  be  located  closer  than  75  feet  to 
any  sleeping  place  or  any  kitchens  and/or  mess  hall. 

49.  Adequate  washing  facilities  for  personal  use  shall  be 
provided. 

50.  An  sanitary  faculties  shall  be  inspected  regularly  to 
assure  that  they  are  operating  properly. 

LIGHTING 

51.  All  rooms  used  by  workers  shall  he  adequately  lighted. 


LAUNDRY 

52.  Laundry  facilities  shall  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion and  provided  with  adequate  drainage  as  required  by  the 
General  Standards.  Such  facilities  shall  be  separate  from  the 
eating  and  sleeping  rooms  but  may  be  under  the  same  roof  or 
enclosure  with  the  bathing  and  dressing  rooms. 

53.  Adequate  facilities  for  laundry  shall  be  provided.  When 
only  stationary  tubs  are  furnished,  there  shall  be  one  tub  for 
every  25  workers  or  fraction  thereof.  Hot  and  cold  water  shall 
be  provided  for  all  laundry  facilities.  Where  movable  tubs  are 
used,  one  size  No.  3  tub  in  good  condition  shall  be  provided  for 
every  5  workers. 

Minimum  Acceptable  Standards  for  Housing  Less  Than  Six 
Mexican  National  Workers 

GENERAL  STANDARDS 

54.  All  housing  and  housing  grounds  must  be  maintained  in 
a  clean,  safe  and  sanitary  condition,  free  from  rubbish,  debris, 
waste  paper,  garbage  and  other  refuse.  Grounds  must  also  be 
well  drained. 

55.  All  garbage  and  rubbish  must  be  deposited  in  suitable 
covered  metal  receptacles  which  shall  be  emptied  as  often  as 
necessary  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and 
the  contents  burned,  buried  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  not  or  does  not  become  offensive  or  unsanitary. 

56.  The  employer  shall  furnish  fly-tight  metal  containers  for 
garbage  and  other  refuse. 

57.  An  adequate  and  convenient  supply  of  water  of  a  quality 
that  meets  the  standards  of  the  State  health  authority  .shall  be 
available  at  all  times  for  drinking,  cooking,  bathing  and  laundry 
purposes.  Fresh  and  pure  drinking  water  shall  be  provided  for 
all  workers.  Water  shall  be  suitably  and  conveniently  located 
and  should  he  no  more  than  100  yards  distant  from  workers'  liv- 
ing quarters.  The  use  of  a  common  drinking  cup  is  prohibited. 

58.  Tanks  or  other  receptacles  used  for  storage  of  water  shall 
be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  shall  be  suitably 
covered  so  as  to  prevent  contamination. 

59.  Effective  measures  shall  be  taken  to  control  rats  and  flies, 
mosquitoes,  bedbugs  and  other  insects  or  parasites  within  the 
buildings  and  premises. 

60.  All  buildings  or  structures  shall  be  maintained  and  used 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  State  and  local  regulations 
relative  to  safety  and  fire  prevention.  Provisions  for  fire  fighting 
should  be  available  at  all  times  during  occupancy,  either  local 
fire  fighting  company,  fire  extinguishers,  pails  of  sand,  or  an 
adequate  water  supply. 

61.  No  housing  shall  be  located  on  a  site  which  is  subject  to 
or  may  cause  extreme  traffic  or  other  hazard,  unless  acceptable 
safeguards  are  provided. 

62.  First-aid  facilities  shall  be  maintained  and  made  available 
for  the  emergency  treatment  of  injured  persons.  Such  facilities 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  of  State  or 
local  public  health  authorities. 

LIVING  AND  SLEEPING  QUARTERS 

63.  Living  and  sleeping  spaces  shall  be  in  good  structural 
condition  and  constructed  so  as  to  provide  -shelter  to  the  occu- 
pants against  the  elements  and  to  exclude  dampness. 

64.  The  floors  and  roofing  of  all  buildings  must  be  in  good 
condition.  Floors  of  buildings  used  as  living  or  sleeping  quar- 
ters shall  be  constructed  of  wood,  asphalt,  concrete  or  other 
comparable  material.  Dirt  floors  are  not  acceptable. 

65.  Suitable  and  separate  beds  or  cots  shall  be  provided  for 
each  worker.  At  least  34  square  feet  of  floor  space  or  300 
cubic  feet  of  total  space,  shall  be  provided  for  each  worker 
within  the  sleeping  quarters.  In  new  construction  or  additions 
to  existing  structures,  38  square  feet  of  floor  space  shall  be 
provided  for  each  worker. 

66.  Under  either  standard  in  65  above,  the  following  shall 
apply : 

Each  bunk  shall  be  at  least  12  inches  from  the  floor.  Where 
double  bunks  are  used,  the  space  between  the  lower  and  upper 
bunk  shall  he  approximately  3  feet,  and  there  shall  be  at  least 
3  feet  from  the  top  of  the  upper  bunk  to  the  ceiling.  A  clear 
aisle  space  of  at  least  30  inches  shall  be  allowed  between  each 
single  bed.  A  clear  aisle  space  of  at  least  4  feet  shall  be  allowed 
between  each  set  of  double  bunks. 
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07  Triple-deck  bunks  may  not  be  used  unless  they  were  in 
use  prior  to  June  1,  1956.  Space  between  each  bunk  should 
be  approximately  3  feet.  Ceiling  height  should  be  at  least  3 
feet  from  top  of  upper  bunk. 

G8  Where  beds  or  bunks  are  used  they  must  be  provided 
with"  springs  and  mattresses.  Mattress  and  mattress  covering 
must  be  provided  and  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 
Grass  hav  or  cottonseed  mattresses  are  not  acceptable.  W  hen 
canvas-covered    cots   are    used    they    must    be    kept   clean    and 

^^69 '"Blankets  shall  be  provided  as  needed  without  cost  to  the 
worker  and  shall  be   maintained   in  a  sanitary   condition. 

70  Every  sleeping  room  shall  be  provided  with  one  or  more 
windows  ('screened  openings  may  be  substituted  for  windows 
where  climatic  conditions  permit),  having  an  aggregate  area  ot 
not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  floor  space  of  the  room. 

71  VU  windows  shall  be  so  arranged  that  at  least  45  percent 
of  their  aggregate  area  may  be  opened,  except  where  there  is 
supplied  some  other  approved  device  affording  adequate  ventila- 
tion. All  windows  or  openings  shall  be  fitted  with  screening  of 

at  least  16  mesh.  .     ,.   .  ,     , 

7'^  All  outside  openings  except  doors  in  living  and  sleeping 
quarters  shall  be  secured  with  not  less  than  16  mesh  screen. 
All  screen  doors  shall  be  equipped  with  self-closmg  devices. 

73  When  workers  are  housed  during  a  period  requiring  arti- 
ficial' heating,  all  living  quarters  shall  be  adequately  heated 
in   such    a   way   as   to   insure   the   comfort   and   safety   of   the 

°*^*\^stove  or  other  source  of  heat  shall  be  available  for  instal- 
lat'ion  during  periods  when  heating  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  occupants  and  when  installed  shall  be  vented 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  both  a  fire  hazard  and  a  dangerous 
concentration  of  fumes  or  gas.  In  a  room  with  wooden  or 
combustible  flooring,  there  shall  be  a  concrete  slab,  metal  sheet, 
or  other  fire  resistant  material  on  the  floor  under  every  stove, 
extending  at  least  18  inches  beyond  the  perimeter  of  the  base 
of  the  stove.  Any  wall  or  ceiling  not  having  a  fire  resistant 
surface  within  24  inches  of  a  stove  or  stovepipe  shall  be  pro- 
tected by  a  metal  sheet  or  other  fire  resistant  material.  Heating 
appliances,  other  than  electrical,  shall  be  provided  with  a  stove- 
pipe or  vent  connected  to  the  appliance  and  discharging  to  the 
outside  air  or  chimney.  Such  vent  or  chimney  shall  extend  above 
the  peak  of  the  roof.  A  vented  metal  collar  shall  be  installed 
around  a  stovepipe,  vent  or  flue  in  a  wall,  ceiling,  floor  or 
roof  through  which  the  stovepipe  vent  or  flue  passes,  if  they 
pass  through  combustible  materials. 

Automatically  operated  heat-producing  equipment  shall  be 
provided  with  controls  to  cut  off  the  fuel  supply  upon  the 
failure  or  interruption  of  flame  or  ignition,  or  whenever  a 
predetermined  sate  temperature  or  pressure  is  exceeded.  All 
steam  and  hot  water  systems  shall  be  provided  with  safety 
devices  arranged  to  prevent  hazardous  pressures  and  excessive 
temperatures. 

74.  When  fuel  for  heating  is  necessary  the  employer  shall 
furnish  sufiicient  fuel  ready  for  use,  without  cost  to  the  worker. 

75.  All  living  and  sleeping  quarters  shall  be  maintained  in 
a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Floors  shall  be  scrubbed  with 
suitable  cleansing  agents  as  often  as  necessary  to  maintain 
clean  and  sanitary  conditions. 

76.  It  is  highly  desirable  for  lockers  or  other  storage  facilities 
to  be  made  available  to  store  the  workers'  possessions. 

COOKING  AND  EATING  FACILITIES 

77.  Every  room  where  food  is  cooked,  prepared  or  served 
shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

78.  The  same  standards  relative  to  ventilation  (window  space 
and  screening)  and  means  of  exit  which  apply  to  living  and 
sleeping  quarters  shall  also  apply  to  cooking  and  eating 
facilities. 

79.  Employers  are  urged  to  provide  cooking  and  eating  faci- 
lities separate  from  sleeping  quarters  by  means  of  floor  to 
ceiling  partitions  whenever  possible.  Combined  sleeping,  cooking 
and  eating  facilities  will  be  approved  provided  that  they  are 
adequately  ventilated  and  they  do  not  present  a  safety  or 
health  hazard. 


80.  For  workers  required  to  lioard  themselves,  sufiicient  cook- 
ing stoves,  cooking  utensils,  tables,  seats,  table  utensils  and  fuel 
for  cooking,  must  be  provided.  One  oil,  wood,  electric  or  gas 
stove,  with  not  less  than  two  burners  for  each  five  workers  or 
fraction  of  five  workers  is  required.  Outdoor  cooking  facilities, 
unprotected  from  inclement  weather,  are  not  acceptable. 
Workers  are  expected  to  cooperate  in  maintaining  equipment 
and  facilities  provided  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

81.  Table  toi)s  shall  have  a  smooth,  hard  surface  which  may 
be  easily  cleaned. 

82.  All  utensils  in  which  food  is  prepared  or  kept,  or  from 
wliich  food  is  to  be  eaten,  and  all  implements  used  in  the 
eating  of  food,  shall  be  kept  in  clean,  unbroken  and  sanitary 
condition. 

83.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  safe  storage  of  food  in 
a  suitable  and  sanitary  place. 

84.  Where  the  employer  does  not  furnish  restaurant  facili- 
ties the  following  utensils  must  be  provided  for  each  group 
of  five  men  or  less : 

(a)  12-inch   frying  pan 

(b)  6-quart   cooking   pot,   kettle   or   pan 

(c)  2-quart  coffee  pot 

(d)  Dish    pan 

(e)  Butcher  or  kitchen  knife 

(f)  Service  consisting  of  spoon,  knife,  fork,  plate  (of  ma- 
terial other  than  tin),  cup  and  water  glass  shall  be  provided 
for  each  man. 

(g)  Table  large  enough  to  seat  the  number  of  men  involved, 
and  chair  for  each  man,  or  sufficient  benches. 

SANITARY  facilities 

85.  If  showers  are  provided,  the  floors  and  walls  of  shower 
compartments  shall  be  constructed  and  maint.nined  in  water- 
proof condition.  Floor  drains  shall  be  required  in  all  shower 
rooms  to  remove  waste  water. 

86.  Workers  must  be  provided  with  water  of  suitalile  tem- 
perature for  bathing.  Each  shower  shall  be  provided  with 
adequate  water  under  pressure. 

87.  If  showers  are  not  provided,  there  shall  be  one  size  No. 
3   tub   in  good   condition  for  every  five  workers. 

88.  Where  showers  or  central  bath  house  is  provided,  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  adequate  dressing  space  adjacent  to 
hatliing   facilities. 

89.  All  toilet  facilities  shall  be  maintained  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition  at  all  times. 

90.  All  exterior  openings  in  toilet  buildings  shall  be  screened 
with  not  less  than  16  wire  mesh.  Solid  doors  may  he  substi- 
tuted for  screen  doors. 

91.  Toilet  rooms  shall  be  properly  ventilated  with  adequate 
screened  openings. 

92.  One  usable  toilet  shall  be  provided  and  should  be  located 
within  150  feet  of  living  quarters.  All  toilet  facilities  shall  be  in 
a  separate  room. 

93.  Where  privy-type  toilets  are  used  they  shall  consist  of  a 
pit  at  least  four  feet  deep,  with  a  well-constructed  shelter,  the 
openings  of  which  shall  be  effectively  screened  (fly-tight). 
Solid  doors  may  be  used.  When  the  excreta  reaches  a  point 
one  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  pit  shall  be 
filled  and  the  shelter  demolished  or  moved  over  a  new  pit.  All 
excreta  in  a  pit  shall  be  covered  with  earth,  ashes,  lime  or  some 
similar  substance  at  least  every  48  hours. 

94.  Privy  toilets  shall  not  be  located  closer  than  75  feet 
to  any  sleeping  place  or  any  kitchen. 

95.  Adequate  washing  facilities  for  personal  use  shall  be 
provided. 

96.  All  sanitary  facilities  shall  be  inspected  regularly  to 
assure  that  they  are  operating  properly. 

LIGHTING 

97.  All  rooms  used  by   workers  shall  be  adequately  lighted. 

LAUNDRY 

98.  The  employer  shall  provide  one  No.  3  tub  for  each  five 
workers  or  fraction  thereof,  or  equivalent  laundry  facilities  of 
other  types. 
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APPENDIX   G,   EXHIBIT   6 

Standard  Work  Contract,  as  Amended 

Article  1  similar  services  necessitated  by  personal  injury  or  disease.  If 

INCORPORATION  BX  REFERENCE  the  Jlexican  worker  is  physically   "nable  to  work  as  a  result 

_,  .           ,          .        .  .        1  •     t  t    j-i „,.,•„;„.,,.  „f  n,„  nri„-o„^  of   personal    injury   or   disease   as   defined    in    Article   1    of   the 

This  work  contract  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Migrant  '       ..    t    i          i                 *      c   in-i     „      „„,„„,i„i     „„,i    ;o    r,r.i- 

T    1         .                 ^     c  in-i             „      1  J    „„,7   n,„   „-„,.;<.;„„«   nf  Migrant    Labor   Agreement   of   19ol,    as    amenaea,    and    is    not 

Labor   Agreement   of  19ol,   as  amended,  and   the   provisions  ot  i        -^  ,•      i    ,        in           •           i,  •  J           c             i     i„  .   n,„t   i,« 

r:     " ,  ^^""-^^    ";    ■•             -c     1,     •                 t  J  1        ■     u„  _„f „„  hospitalized,  he  shall   receive  subsistence  for  each  day   that   he 

that  Agreement  are  specifically  incorporated  herein  by  reference.  ■,,.^                 ,«                  ■              c  f         i.„   -.a^a 

luai.  ^6  "  ,      ^      ^   /;                 ...,  ■           1  •     .V,     „„  I.  „„„^_o„^  ;>■  IS  unable  to  perform  work  for  a  maximum  of  6  weeks,  provided 

Whenever  the  term  'Agreement     is  used  in  the  work  contract  it  .....             i     i        i,    ..         ,   •       «           u  ■  ^           ■          ,i     „„,i„- 

V   >,             \i.  \r-         I  T    u        A         „     t  „f  io:;i     „„  „^ A^A  that  for  each  dav  that  a   claim   for  subsistence  is  made   under 

shall  mean  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  lyol,  as  amended.  ^,  .                     ,     ■              ,          ,    „    .              •     i    ^     <■       •  i,    n,„ 

I.  c  ii  o  u                       fc  jljjg    paragraph    the    worker    shall   be    required    to    furnish    the 

Article  2  employer  a   physician's  certificate  of  his  inability   to  perform 

LODCINC  work  on  that  day. 

'                   .  In  eases  not  covered  by  applicable   State  law,  the  Mexican 

The  employer  agrees  to  furnish   the  Mexican  worker,  upon  worker  who  sustains  personal  injury  or  disease  shall  notify  the 

the  Mexican  worker's  arriral  at  the  place  of  employment  and  employer  thereof  personally  or  through  a  representative,  orally 

throughout   his   entire   period   of   employment,   without   cost    to  ^^  j^  writing,  within  30  days  after  the  personal  injury  or  disease 

such  Mexican  worker,  hygienic  lodgings,  adequate  to  the  climatic  j^g^  manifested  itself  or  before  the  worker's  return  to  Jlexico, 

conditions  of  the  area  of  employment  and  not  inferior  to  those  whichever  is  the  sooner 

of  the  average  type  which  are  generally  furnished  to  domestic  Failure   to   give   such    notice   shall    relieve   the   employer   of 

agricultural  workers  m  such  area.  Such  lodgings  shall  include  liability  for  non-statutory  benefits  herein  provided.  Such  notice 

blankets  when  necessary,  and  beds  or  cots,  and  mattresses  when  ^^^jj  ^^^  j,g  required  in  cases  in  which  the  employer  has  knowl- 

necessary.  Mexican  workers  may  not  be  assigned  to  any  lodging  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  occurrence  of  such  injury  or  disease. 

quarters  in  such  numbers  as  will  result  m  overcrowding  of  the  jj  g^^j,   ^^^  jj^^  responsibility   and  duty  of  the  employer  to 

premises.    Sanitary   facilities   to   accommodate    them    shall    also  ^^jij^.  j^jg  ^i^^i^^j,  workers  of  the  time  limitation  within  which 

be  furnished  by  the  employer.  The  employer  further  agrees  to  guch'notice  must  be  given  to  the  employer  as  herein  provided, 

comply  with  such  housing  standards  as  may  be  prescribed  jointly  ^^  ^^  provided  for  by  applicable  State  law.  Failure  of  the  em- 

by  the  United  States  and  Mexico.                          _  _          ,  .     .  ,  plover  to  so  notify  the  Mexican  worker  either  before  or  after 

Where  it  is  jointly  determined  under  the  provisions  of  Article  occurrence  of  such   personal  injury  or  disease  shall  constitute 

30  of  the  Agreement  that  the  employer  has  willfully  failed  to  ^  ^^^^.^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^-^^^  requirement  under  this  contract  and  the 

furnish  adequate  lodgings  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  employer  agrees  not  to  raise  objection  to  lack  of  timely  notice 

Article  and  the  Secretary  of  L.abor  terminates  the  work  contract,  ^j   personal   injury   or   disease   required   under  any   applicable 

the  employer  will,  except  as  otherwise  provided  m  the  Agreement  State  law 

or   this  work   contract,   be   required   to   pay   all   his   obligations  ,,  ,    n-       /^            .■        i    t      -j     ^        j    it     Tit    r         „   »-       ah 

,         ,"          >^""'-  "^^-               \          r       ii                    ..                -1  J  (b)    Aon-OcciipaUonal  Accident  and  Health  Insurance. — All 

under   this   contract   and    the   three-fourths   guarantee   provided  \               u   n   !              •     j   *       u<.   •        *   n,     „     t      '„  „„„„„„» 

.      .      .  ,     ,A^    ,.    ,  .            1          i       ..  u     .      .          -it.  iu     J         ci  employers  shall  be  required  to  obtain  at  the  workers  expense 

in  Article  10  of  this  work  contract  beginning  with  the  day  after  ^    '         I-        ,    ■                    c       ■    ■     ■           j     n               <•       „„„i, 

.     ,     "^  ^y       ,           ,          .             t        7        V       „vu  4.1.     t •  non-occupational   insurance   for   injuries   and   illnesses  for   such 

arrival  at  the  place  of  employment  and  ending  with  the  termi-  eoverage  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  R^ 

nation  date  specified  in  this  work  contract.  j^^.^^^    Standard  form  policies  for  the  various  areas  of  employ- 

Article  3  ment  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations 

-„„,._  .„p,_  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Such  insurance  may  be  obtained  from 

any  responsible  and  properly  licensed  insurance  company  which 

(a)    Occupational  Risks. — The  employer  shall  provide  for  the  ^jn  furnish  such  insurance  at  competitive  rates  for  the  area  of 

Mexican  worker,  at  no  cost  to  such  worker,  the  same  guarantees  employment.    Should   the   employer  fail   to   obtain   non-occupa- 

with    respect   to   medical   care    and    compensation    for   personal  jjonai  insurance  for  injuries  and   illnesses   in   accordance   with 

injury  and  disease  as  defined  in  Article  1  of  the  Migrant  Labor  ^,jg  requirements  of  this  paragraph,  his  case  will  be  dealt  with 

Agreement  of  19-51,  as  amended,  as  may  be  provided  m   like  j„  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  7  of  the  Agreement, 

cases    for   domestic   agricultural    workers   under   the    applicable  rp|jg  employer  shall  in  no  case  be  required  to  pay  anv  part  of 

State  law  for  the  State  in  which  such  worker  is  employed  when  jj^g   ^^^^   ^f   ^^^   premium   for   non-occupational    insurance   for 

such  personal  injury  or  disease  is  contracted.  injuries  and  illnesses.  If  the  employer  obtains  a  non-occupational 

In  the  absence  of  applicable  State  law,  the  employer  shall  insurance  policy  providing  benefits  in  excess  of  those  in  effect 

obtain  an  insurance  policy,  with  a  company  satisfactory  to  the  ^^  November  30,  1959,  the  charge  to  the  Mexican  worker  shall 

Mexican  Government,  to  secure  the  payment  of  benefits  not  less  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  amount  of  the  premium  for  benefits  in  effect  on 

than  those  specified  in  the  table  of  benefits,  and  expenses  for  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^^3  ^^^^^  approval  is  obtained  from  the  Secretary 

hospital,   medicines,   medical  and   surgical   attention   and   other  ^^  Foreign  Relations. 

similar  services  and  benefits  relative  to  occupational  risks.  The  .^     ,..     .                   '                     .„,,..,  i      ,t             , 

insurance  shall  be  obtained  bv  an  employer  from  any  responsible  ,   ^°  life  insurance  coverage  will  be  obtained  by  the  employer 

and    properly    licensed    insurance    company    approved    by    the  for  any  Mexican  worker   at  the  Mexican  worker  s  expense,  with 

Secretary  of'  Labor  respect  to  standard  work  contracts  entered  into  after  January 

31,  1960.  This  provision  shall  not  he  construed  to  affect  in  any 

TABLE  respect   the   death   benefits   provided   for   in   Article   3a   of  the 

Death $1,000  Standard  Work  Contract,  as  amended. 

Permanent  and  total  disability 1,000  .^           .^                                    ,               ,,,-. 

t          , Joint  Inteepeetation  of  August  19o4 

Both  hands 1,000  Article  3  of  the  Standard  Work  Contract,  as  amended,  does 

Both  feet 1,000  not  require  an  employer  to  provide  coverage  for  Mexican  workers 

Sight  of  both  eyes 1,000  under   a   state   workmen's   compensation   law   where   the   state 

One  hand  and  one  foot 1,000  workmen's  compensation  law  does  not  require  or  prohibits  cov- 

One  hand  and  sight  of  one  eye 1,000  erage  of  agricultural  workers  under  that  law.  In  the  absence  of 

One  foot  and  sight  of  one  eye 1,000  coverage  under  state  workmen's  compensation  law,  however,  an 

One  hand  or  one  foot 500  employer  as  a  condition  to  contracting,  extending  contracts  of, 

Sight  of  one  eye 500  or   recontracting   Mexican   workers,    is    required   to   obtain   an 

Total  loss  of  a  digit 50  insurance    policy    containing    as    a    minimum    the    schedule    of 

Partial  loss  of  a  digit 25  benefits  specified  in  Article  3. 

Cases   not  covered   bv   the  above  schedule   shall   be   resolved  .    While  an  employer  is  not  required  under  Article  3  to  obtain 

between  the  Mexican  worker,  with  the  advice  of  the  appropriate  insurance  policies  containing  benefits  greater  than  those  specified 

Mexican  Consul,  and  the  employer  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  i°  I''!' ,^o 'f-' ''• /^'  ''!?''"-\  "f  th^employer  is  not  by  v.rtue 

justice  or  by  judicial  decision.  °f  ^"'^'"^  ^  limited  to  the  schedule  of  benefits  contained  therein. 

The    employer   further   agrees   to    pay   for   aU   expenses   for  A  worker  may,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  Article  3, 

hospital,  medicines,   medical  and  surgical  attention,  and  other  assert  his  common  law  right  to  seek  damages  for  personal  in- 
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juries  or  diseases  in  excess  of  the  amounts  guaranteed  in  said 

Article.  .    ..  ,     , 

Article  4 

PAYMENT  OF  WAGES 

The  employer  shall  pay  the  Mexican  worker  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  paid  to  domestic  worl;ers  for  similar 
worlTat  the  time  the  worlc  is  performed  and  in  the  manner  paid 
within  the  area  of  employment,  or  at  the  rate  specified  m  the 
work  contract,  whichever  is  higher.  The  determination  of  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Where  higher  wages  are  paid  for  specialized  t.asks  such  as 
the  operation  of  vehicles  or  machinery,  the  Mexican  worker 
shall  be  paid  such  wages  while  assigned  to  sucli  tasks. 

In  no  ca«e  shall  the  Secretary  of  Labor  make  a  certification 
on  the  basis  of  any  job  order  which  specifies  a  wage  rate  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  Mexican 
worker's  normal  living  needs.  In  cases  where  the  condition  of 
a  crop  makes  it  impossible  for  a  Mexican  worker  working  with 
normal  diligence  and  application  to  earn  enough  at  the  pre- 
vailing wa'-e  rate  to  cover  his  normal  living  needs,  even  though 
workin"  full  time,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  conduct  an 
investigation,  and  where  requested  by  the  Mexican  Consul  a 
joint  investigation  shall  be  conducted  iu  accordance  with  Article 
30  of  the  ATcement  to  determine  the  proper  steps  necessary  to 
remedy  the  situation.  If  no  satisfactory  adjustment  in  the  wage 
rate  can  be  agreed  upon  with  the  employer,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall,  if  possible,  arrange  for  a  transfer  of  the  Mexican 
workers  to  other  agricultural  employment.  If  no  such  transfer 
can  be  effected  within  6  days,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
terminate  the  work  contract  and  the  employer  shall,  at  his 
expense  return  the  worker  to  the  reception  center.  Nothing  in 
this  paragraph  is  intended  to  affect  the  provisions  of  Article  25 
of  the  Agreement. 

Where  the  prevailing  practice  is  to  pay  workers  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis,  the  Mexican  worker  shall  be  paid  for  the  first  48 
hours  of  employment  in  each  type  of  work  not  less  than  a  rate 
computed  on  the  basis  of  $2  per  8-hour  day,  or  his  earnings  at 
the  applicalile  piece  rate,  whichever  is  the  greater.  In  no  event, 
however,  shall  the  Mexican  worker  receive  for  any  day  during 
such  a  period  on  which  he  performs  the  number  of  hours  of 
work  offered  him  a  total  amount,  including  wages  and  any  sub- 
sistence which  may  be  due  him  for  such  day,  less  than  the 
applicable  amount  of  subsistence  specified  in  this  work  contract. 
After  completion  of  the  first  48-hour  period  of  employment  in 
work  requiring  reasonably  similar  skills,  the  Mexican  worker 
shall  thereafter  be  paid  on  a  straight  piece-rate  basis. 

Whenever  the  Mexican  worker  is  assigned  to  work  in  which 
the  skill  requirements  are  not  reasonably  similar  to  any  previous 
work  which  he  has  performed  for  48  hours  or  more,  the  48-hour 
guarantee  shall  apply  to  the  new  work  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned. 

The  guarantee  for  the  first  48  hours  of  employment  provided 
for  in  this  Article  shall  not  apply  either  to  extensions  of  the 
work  contract  or  to  a  new  work  contract  negotiated  in  connec- 
tion with  a  transfer  between  employers  except  where  the  work 
in  which  the  skill  requirements  are  not  reasonably  similar  to 
any  previous  work  which  the  Mexican  worker  has  performed 
for  48  hours  or  more. 

The  pay  period  for  the  Mexican  worker  shall  be  established 
at  intervals  no  less  frequent  than  those  established  for  the 
employer's  domestic  workers ;  provided  that  in  no  event  shall 
the  worker  be  paid  less  frequently  than  biweekly;  provided 
further,  that  the  employer  may  defer  the  payment  of  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  4  days'  earnings  of  such  Mexican  worker  from 
one  pay  period  to  the  next  until  the  final  payment  of  wages 
is  made  to  him,  at  which  time  payment  shall  be  made  of  aU 
sums  due  to  the  Mexican  worker. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term  "4  days'  earn- 
ings" means  "4  days  in  which  the  worker  worked  at  least  8 
hours  per  day." 

A  Mexican  worker  who  does  not  work  on  Sunday  will  receive 
no  wages  for  that  day,  it  being  understood  that,  in  determining 
the  wage  scale,  the  payment  of  the  seventh  day,  established  by 
Federal  law  in  Mexico,  has  already  been  included,  as  is  custo- 
mary in  the  United  States.  Neither  shall  the  Mexican  worker 
be  paid  for  New  Years,  July  4th,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  unless  he  performs  work  on  those  days.  If  a  Mexican 
tione(3  days,  he  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  not  less  than  the 


worker,  nevertheless,  performs  work  on  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned days,  he  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  not  less  than  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  paid  for  similar  work  performed  in  the 
area  of  employment. 

Any  complaints  concerning  the  failure  to  pay  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  shall  be  resolved  by  application  of  the  procedure 
described  in  Article  30  of  the  Agreement. 

Joint  Interpretation  of  August  1954 
Under  the  provisions  of  Article  4  of  the  Standard  Work 
Contract,  as  amended,  the  Mexican  worker  is,  during  the  first 
48  hours  of  work,  guaranteed  wages  at  a  minimum  of  $2.00  for 
any  day  on  which  he  works  8  hours.  If  during  the  first  48  hours 
of  work,  he  works  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one  day,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $2.00  minimum  guarantee,  he  is  guaranteed  compen- 
sation for  such  additional  hours  computed  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  compensation  for  the  first  8  hours  in  such  work  day.  All 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  8  hours  per  day  will  be  counted  in 
computing  the  48  hours  during  which  the  minimum  guarantee 
of  wages  provided  for  in  this  Article  applies. 

Article  5 
TOOLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
The  employer  shall  furnish  the  Mexican  worker,  without  cost 
to  such  worker,  all  the  tools,  supplies  or  equipment  required 
to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  him  under  this  contract. 

Joint  Interpretation  of  August  1954 
So-called  "twistems"  (tying  wires)  used  by  Mexican  workers 
in  carrot-tying  operations  are  supplies  required  to  perform  the 
duties  assigned  to  them,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Article,  and 
as  such  must  be  furnished  to  workers  so  employed  without  cost 
to   them. 

Article  6 
DEDUCTIONS 
No  deductions  shall  be  made  from  the  Mexican  worker's  wages 
except  as  provided  in  this  Article. 

The  employer  may  make  the  following  deductions  only  : 
(a)    Those  provided  by  law; 
(i)   Advances  against  wages; 

(c)  Payment  for  articles  of  consumption  produced  by  the 
employer  which  may  have  been  purchased  voluntarily  by  the 
Mexican  worker ; 

(d)  The  value  of  meals  supplied  by  the  employer,  provided 
that  the  charge  to  the  Mexican  worker  shall  be  at  cost  to  the 
employer  but  in  no  event  shall  such  cost  exceed  $1.75  per  day 
for  three  meals ; 

(e)  Overpayment  of  wages; 

(/)  Any  loss  to  the  employer  due  to  the  Mexican  worker's 
refusal  or  negligent  failure  to  return  any  property  furnished 
to  him  by  the  employer  or  due  to  such  worker's  willful  damage 
or  destruction  of  such  property  ;  provided  that  in  no  case  shall 
such  loss  exceed  the  reasonable  value  of  such  property  at  the 
time  furnished  to  such  worker  less  normal  wear  and  tear  and, 
in  the  case  of  damaged  property,  its  reasonable  value  at  the 
time  furnished  less  normal  wear  and  tear  and  less  its  reason- 
able value  when  returned  to  the  employer; 

({7)  For  insurance  premiums  as  required  under  Article 
3   (6)   of  this  work  contract; 

(h)  For  contributions  to  the  Mexican  Institute  of  Social 
Security  as  provided  for  in  Article  25  of  this  work  contract. 
The  deductions  under  (6),  (c),  (e),  and  (/)  in  each  pay 
period  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  wages 
earned  in  that  pay  period ;  provided,  that  the  employer  may 
deduct  not  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  Mexican  worker's 
wages  for  any  pay  period  for  advances  to  the  Mexican  worker 
upon  the  Mexican  worker's  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment 
for  food  and  necessary  clothing ;  provided  further,  that  at  the 
termination  of  the  work  contract,  or  if  the  Mexican  worker 
abandons  his  contract,  the  employer  may  deduct  from  such 
worker's  final  wage  payment  any  debts  which  may  be  due  the 
employer  under  subparagraphs  (6),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (/)  of 
this  Article  at  the  time  the  contract  is  abandoned  or  terminated. 

Joint  Interpretation  of  August  1954 
There  is  no  authority  to  make  any  deductions  from  the  wages 
of  Mexican  workers  except  as  expressly  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Article.  Since  this  Article  contains  no  express 
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provisions  for  deductions  from  the  wages  of  workers  for  the 
cost  of  "any  tools,  supplies,  or  equipment  required  to  perform 
the  duties  assigned  to  them,  deductions  for  "twistems"  (tying 
wires)  furnished  for  use  in  carrot-tying  are  prohibited,  except 
in  accordance  with  paragraph    (/)   thereof. 

Article  7 
TRANSPORTATION 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  17  of  the  Agreement, 
transportation  of  the  Mexican  worker,  including  up  to  35  kilo- 
grams of  personal  articles,  but  not  including  furniture,  from 
the  reception  center  at  which  he  was  contracted  to  the  place 
of  employment  and  return  to  the  reception  center,  as  well  as 
food,  lodging  and  other  necessary  expenses  en  route,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  employer. 

In  the  event,  however,  the  worker  fails  to  complete  his  con- 
tract for  unjustified  reasons  as  jointly  determined  in  accordance 
with  Article  30  of  the  Agreement,  the  employer  shall  not  be 
obligated  to  provide  return  transportation  and  subsistence  or 
to  pay  the  cost  thereof  except  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
total  cost  thereof  that  the  period  worked  by  the  Mexican  worker 
bears  to  the  total  period  of  the  contract. 

The  employer  may,  in  such  cases,  apply  from  the  wages  de- 
ferred pursuant  to  Article  4  of  this  work  contract,  such  amounts 
for  the  return  transportation  and  subsistence  as  the  worker  may 
be  obligated  to  pay. 

All  transportation  between  the  reception  center  and  the  place 
of  employment  shall  be  by  common  carrier  or  other  adequate 
transportation  facilities  provided  that  such  other  transportation 
facilities,  when  used  to  transport  Mexican  workers,  shall  have 
sufficient  and  adequate  fixed  seats  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  adequate  protection  against  inclement  weather, 
meet  the  same  safety  requirements  that  are  applicable  to  com- 
mon carriers,  and  are  covered  by  adequate  insurance  to  protect 
such  workers  in  the  event  of  injuries  resulting  from  accidents 
en  route.  When  Mexican  workers  are  transported  by  rail,  the 
employer  shall  not  be  required  to  provide  first-class  accommo- 
dations. 

Article  8 
WATER  AND  FUEL 
The  employer  shall  furnish  potable  water  to  the  Mexican 
worker  without  cost  to  him  in  sufficient  amount  to  satisfy  his 
needs  and  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  place  at  which  he 
is  performing  his  work  and  from  the  place  of  lodging  assigned 
to  him  by  the  employer.  When  fuel  for  heating  is  necessary,  the 
employer  shall  furnish  sufficient  fuel  ready  for  use  for  the 
adequate  heating  of  the  Mexican  worker's  quarters,  without 
cost  to  such  worker. 

Article  9 
LENGTH  OP  AGREEMENT 
The  duration  of  this  work  contract  shall  be  for  the  period 
of  time  indicated  herein.  In  case  the  service  of  the  Mexican 
worker  is  needed  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract  he  may 
with  his  consent  be  employed  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  1.5 
days  without  being  recontracted.  At  the  termination  of  this  15- 
day  period,  the  worker  with  his  consent,  the  consent  of  the 
Mexican  Consul  and  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  be  employed  for  an  additional  period  not  to  exceed  15 
days  without  written  extension  of  the  contract.  The  work  period 
under  this  work  contract  shall  begin  on  the  day  following  the 
Mexican  worker's  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment  in  the 
United   States. 

When  an  employer  has  no  more  work  to  offer  after  the  expira- 
tion date  of  his  contract  or  any  formal  extension  thereof  he  shall 
return  the  Mexican  workers  to  a  reception  center  within  five 
days.  If  he  does  have  additional  work  to  offer,  he  shall  return 
workers  during  the  15-day  grace  period  above  mentioned,  within 
5  days  after  his  work  has  terminated,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
15  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract  or  any  formal 
extension  thereof.  While  waiting  for  return  transportation,  the 
Mexican  worker  shall  be  furnished  subsistence  at  the  expense 
of  the  employer  if  be  is  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  work. 
When  for  reasons  beyond  his  control,  the  employer  cannot 
comply  with  this  provision,  a  joint  finding  of  facts  by  the 
Mexican  Consul  and  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  verifying  the  claim  of  the  employer,  may  relieve  him  of 
a  breach  of  this  contract  in  these  respects. 
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The  employer  agrees  to  give  the  appropriate  Mexican  Consul 
and  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  10  days' 
advance  notice  of  the  completion  of  any  work  contract. 

Article  10 
EMPLOYMENT  GUARANTEE 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  work  contract  or  in 
the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended,  the  em- 
ployer guarantees  the  Mexican  worker  the  opportunity  for 
employment  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  workdays  of  the 
total  period  during  which  the  work  contract  and  all  extensions 
thereof  arc  in  effect,  beginning  with  the  day  after  the  Mexican 
worker's  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment  and  ending  on  the 
termination  date  specified  in  this  work  contract  or  its  extensions, 
if  any. 

If  the  employer  affords  the  Mexican  worker,  during  such 
period,  less  employment  than  required  under  this  provision, 
such  Mexican  worker  shall  be  paid  the  amount  which  he  would 
have  earned  had  he,  in  fact,  worked  for  the  guaranteed  number 
of  days.  Any  day  that  the  Mexican  worker  is  absent  on  furlough 
authorized  in  accordance  with  Article  13  of  this  contract  shall 
not  be  considered  a  workday  within  the  meaning  of  this  Article. 
Where  wages  are  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis,  the  Mexican 
worker's  average  hourly  earnings  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  the  amount  due  the  Mexican  worker  under  this 
guaranteed  period. 

In  determining  whether  the  guarantee  of  employment  provided 
for  in  this  Article  has  been  met,  any  hours  which  the  Mexican 
worker  fails  to  work  during  a  workday,  when  he  is  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  by  the  employer,  and  all  hours  of  work 
performed,  shall  be  counted  in  calculating  the  days  of  employ- 
ment required  to  meet  the  satisfaction  of  this  guarantee.  In 
computing  the  amount  due  a  Mexican  worker  to  satisfy  the 
three-fourths  guarantee  of  employment  provided  for  in  this 
Article,  the  employer  may  deduct  the  amount  of  money  paid 
to  the  Mexican  worker  in  satisfaction  of  the  subsistence  guar- 
antee, but  he  may  not  consider  each  day  for  which  subsistence 
is  paid  as  the  equivalent  of  8  hours'  work. 

Subsistence  shall  be  furnished  to  the  worker  at  no  cost  to 
him  whenever  he  is  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  work  64 
hours  or  more  in  each  2-week  period.  Where  the  employment 
offered  in  any  such  2-week  period  is  less  than  64  hours,  the 
employer,  with  respect  to  each  2-week  period,  shall  furnish  the 
worker  one  day's  subsistence  for  each  8  hours  or  fraction  thereof 
that  the  employment  offered  is  less  than  64  hours.  Only  work 
days  shall  be  counted  in  computing  the  number  of  hours  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  subsistence  guarantee. 

Subsistence  is  defined  as  three  meals  per  day  or,  where  the 
Mexican  worker  has  under  Article  12  of  this  contract  elected 
not  to  eat  at  the  employer's  restaurant  facilities,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  said  Article  12,  the  amount  specified  m  this  work 
contract. 

Special  Contracts  for  Four  Weeks 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  contract,  or  in  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended,  the  employer 
guarantees  the  Mexican  worker  the  opportunity  for  at  least 
160  hours  of  employment,  beginning  with  the  workday  following 
the  Mexican  worker's  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment,  and 
ending  on  the  expiration  date  specified  herein.  If  the  worker  is 
retained  after  the  expiration  date  of  this  contract  for  any 
portion  of  the  grace  period  provided  for  under  Article  9  of 
this  contract,  he  shall  receive  a  five-sixths  guarantee  of  em- 
ployment for  such  additional  workdays.  If  this  contract  la 
extended  after  its  expiration  date,  the  worker  shall,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  4-week  contract  be  paid  any  amounts  due 
him  under  the  160-hour  guarantee,  and  in  addition  he  shall, 
for  the  total  period  of  such  extension  receive  the  three-fourths 
guarantee  of  employment  provided  for  in  Article  10  of  the 
Standard  Work  Contract.  In  all  other  respects,  the  provisions 
of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  this  contract  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same 
manner  as  they  apply  to  contracts  executed  for  minimum  periods 
of  6  weeks  or  more.  If  this  contract  is  terminated  prior  to  its 
expiration  date  in  a  manner  other  than  provided  for  in  Article 
30  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended,  the 
guarantee  of  employment  shall  be  reduced  proportionately.  If 
this  contract  is  terminated  in  accordance  with  Article  9  of  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended,   prior  to  its 
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expiration  date,  the  minimum  guarantee  of  160  hours  provided 
for  in  this  Article  shall  apply.  If  this  contract  is  extended  after 
its  expiration  date,  the  provisions  of  the  Standard  Work  Con- 
tract approved  pursuant  to  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of 
1951,  as  amended,  shall  supersede  this  contract  to  the  extent 
that   it   is  inconsistent  herewith. 

If  the  employer  affords  the  Mexican  worker,  during  such 
period,  less  employment  than  required  under  this  provision, 
such  Mexican  worker  shall  be  paid  the  amount  which  he  would 
have  earned  bad  he,  in  fact,  worked  for  the  guaranteed  number 
of  hours.  Any  day  that  the  Mexican  worker  is  absent  on  furlough 
authorized  in  accordance  with  Article  13  of  this  contract  shall 
not  be  considered  a  workday  within  the  meaning  of  this  Article. 
Where  wages  are  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis,  the  Mexican  work- 
er's average  hourly  earnings  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  amount  due  the  Mexican  worker  under  this 
guarantee   period. 

In  determining  whether  the  guarantee  of  employment  provided 
for  in  this  Article  has  been  met,  any  hours  which  the  Mexican 
worker  fails  to  work  during  a  workday,  when  he  is  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  by  the  employer,  and  all  hours  of  work 
performed,  shall  be  counted  in  calculating  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment required  to  meet  the  satisfaction  of  this  guarantee. 

Subsistence  shall  be  furnished  to  the  worker  at  no  cost  to  him 
whenever  he  is  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  work  64  hours 
or  more  in  each  2-week  period.  Where  the  employment  offered 
in  any  such  2-week  period  is  less  than  64  hours,  *lie  employer, 
with  respect  to  each  2-week  period,  shall  furnish  the  worker 
one  day's  subsistence  for  each  8  hours  or  fraction  thereof  that 
the  employment  offered  is  less  than  64  hours.  Only  work  days 
shall  be  counted  in  computing  the  number  of  hours  necessary 
to  satisfy   the  requirements  of  the  subsistence  guarantee. 

Subsistence  is  detined  as  three  meals  per  day  or,  where  the 
Mexican  worker  has  under  Article  12  of  this  contract  elected 
not  to  eat  at  the  employer's  restaurant  facilities,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  said  Article  12,  the  amount  specified  in  this  work 
contract. 

Article  11 
RIGHT  TO  PURCHASE  AT  PLACE  OP  CHOICE 

The  Mexican  worker  shall  be  free  to  purchase  articles  for  his 
personal  use,  in  places  of  his  own  choice  and  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity,  once  each  week,  to  go  to  locations  where  he  can 
obtain  the  articles  desired. 

Where  the  location  of  employment  is  not  within  walking 
distance  of  the  town  offering  the  desired  articles  and  public 
transportation  is  not  available,  the  employer  will  make  arrange- 
ment for  transportation. 

Article  12 
MEALS 

The  employer,  when  he  maintains  the  necessary  facilities, 
shall  provide  meals  to  the  Mexican  workers  on  the  same  basis 
as  he  provides  such  facilities  to  domestic  workers.  When  the 
employer  furnishes  meals  to  the  Mexican  worker,  they  shall  be 
furnished  at  cost,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  charge  to  the  Mexi- 
can worker  exceed  $1.75  for  three  meals. 

The  Mexican  worker,  within  one  week  after  his  arrival  at 
the  place  of  employment,  shall  decide  whether  he  wishes  to 
obtain  his  meals  at  the  restaurant  of  the  employer,  when  the 
employer  maintains  that  facility,  or  whether  he  desires  to  pre- 
pare his  own  meals.  If  the  Mexican  worker  elects  to  prepare 
his  own  meals  and  the  employer  furnishes  him  cooking  and 
eating  utensils,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Mexican  worker. 
he  may  pay  such  worker  for  subsistence  25  cents  per  day  less 
than  the  amount  he  charges  Mexican  workers  utilizing  his 
restaurant  facilities. 

Where  an  employer  does  not  furnish  restaurant  facilities,  he 
shall  furnish,  when  requested  by  Mexican  workers,  preparing 
their  own  meals,  necessary  cooking  utensils  and  facilities,  in- 
cluding fuel  ready  for  use  for  cooking  purposes. 

Joint  Interpretations  and  Amendment  of  March  1954 

Except  in  the  case  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Article 
10  of  the  work  contract,  subsistence  allowances  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  often  as  changes  in  the  cost 
of  food  in  the  area  of  employment  may  require. 

In  no  case  may  the  subsistence  allowances  be  less  than  the 
cost,  in  the  area  of  employment,  of  the  diets  which  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  considers  necessary 
for  performing  arduous  labor. 

These  diets  will  be  made  known  to  the  Mexican  Government 
so  that,  if  it  considers  it  necessary,  it  may  make  observations 
relating  thereto  concerning  food  preferences  of  the  Mexican 
workers. 

The  differences  that  may  arise  with  respect  to  the  subsistence 
allowances  will  be  resolved  by  mutual  agreement  through  a  joint 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  the  diets  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  area  of  employment.  In  requesting  a  joint 
investigation,  the  Mexican  Government  will  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  information  upon  which  it  bases  this  request. 
The  contracting  of  the  workers  will  not  he  interrupted  mean- 
while, but  the  Government  of  Mexico  may  inform  the  workers 
that  a  joint  investigation  will  be  made  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
sistence allowances  in  question. 

The  subsistence  allowances  will  be  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines them  and  they  will  be  posted,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
prevailing  wages,  in  the  bulletins  which  will  be  displayed  in 
prominent  places  in  the  Mexican  migratory  stations  and  in  the 
reception   centers. 

If  the  employer  maintains  restaurant  sen-ices,  the  situation 
will  be  governed  by  the  pertinent  provisions  of  Articles  10  and 
12  of  the  work  contract. 

Article  13 
FURLOUGHS 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  26  of  the  Agreement,  fur- 
loughs may  be  arranged  between  the  worker  and  the  employer 
without  the  approval  of  the  Consul  of  Mexico  and  the  regional 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  15  days,  provided,  that  notice  of  such  furlough  is  given 
to  the  Mexican  Consul  within  5  days  after  the  furlough  is  agreed 
upon,  subject  to  the  following  exceptions  : 

1.  When  the  furlough  is  to  take  place  during  the  last  15 
days  of  a  6-week  contract. 

2.  When  the  furlough  is  to  take  place  during  the  last  30 
days  of  a  contract  of  more  than  6  weeks. 

Furloughs  within  the  periods  specified  in  1  and  2  above,  or 
furloughs  for  more  than  15  days,  require  the  approval  of  the 
Consul  of  Mexico  and  the  regional  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  in  writing. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Article  26  of  the  Agreement, 
neither  the  employer  nor  the  United  States  Government  shall 
be  required  to  pay  the  transportation  expenses  of  Mexican 
workers  to  or  from  Mexico  in  connection  with  furloughs. 

Article  14 
DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
The  employer  shall  not  practice  social  or  economic  discrimina- 
tion in  conditions  of  employment  against  the  Mexican  worker. 

Article  15 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WORKER 

The  Mexican  worker  shall  not,  except  as  otherwise  specified 
in  this  work  contract  and  in  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of 
1951,  as  amended,  accept  employment  with  other  than  the 
contracting  employer  and  shall  perform  all  agricultural  work 
required  of  him  with  proper  application,  care  and  diligence, 
during  the  period  of  employment  specified  herein  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  employer.  The  Mexican  worker 
shall  not  be  required  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Whenever  it  is  determined  pursuant  to  Article  30  of  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended,  that  the  Mex- 
ican worker  has  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
tract, he  shall  not  he  entitled  to  the  employment  guarantee 
provided  in  Article  10  of  this  contract. 

Article  16 

EXTENSION  OF  CONTRACT  AND  TRANSFER 

OP  WORKERS 

This  work  contract  may  be  extended  in  accordance  with  and 

subject   to   the  provisions   of  Article  26  of   the   Migrant   Labor 

Agreement    of    1951,    as    amended,    and    transfer    of    Mexican 

workers  between  employers  may  be  effected  subject  to  Article 

27  of  that  Agreement. 
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Artide  17 
WORKER  REPRESENTATION 
The  Mexican  workers  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
representatives  who  shall  be  recognized  by  the  employer  as 
spokesmen  for  the  Mexican  workers  tor  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  work  contract  between  the  Mexican  workers  and  the 
employer,  provided  that  this  Article  shall  not  affect  the  right 
of  the  Mexican  worker  individually  to  contact  his  employer, 
the  Mexican  Consul,  or  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  his  employment  under  this  work  contract. 

Article  18 
INSPECTIONS  BY  GOVERNMENT  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  employer  agrees  to  give  to  the  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  to  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  access  to  the  place  of  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  necessary  for  those  officials  to  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended, 
and  under  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  ap- 
propriate Mexican  Consul,  when  exercising  his  rights  under  the 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States  formalized  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments on  August  12,  1912,  shaU  be  given  access  to  the  place  of 
employment  of  the  Mexican  worker.  It  is  intended  that  the 
visits  "of  Mexican  Consuls  under  this  Article  be  coordinated 
with  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  refusal  of  any  employer  to  permit  those  officials  access  to 
the  place  of  employment  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
work  contract  and  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as 
amended. 

Article  19 

MAINTENANCE  OF  RECORDS  AND  STATEMENTS 
OP  WORK  AND  EARNINGS 

Each  employer  shall  keep  accurate  and  adequate  records  in 
regard  to  the  earnings  and  hours  of  employment  of  the  Mexican 
worker  in  his  employ.  ,     ,.    .^   ,  ^      .   c 

Such  records  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  infor- 
mation showing  the  number  of  hours  worked  each  day,  the  rate 
of  pay,  the  amount  of  work  performed  each  day  when  piece 
work  is  performed  and  the  periods  for  which  the  worker  is  en- 
titled to  receive  subsistence. 

The  employer  shaU  make  such  records  available  at  any  reason- 
able time  for  inspection  by  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  or  by  the  representative  of  the  Mexican  Consulate 
when  accompanied   by   the   representative   of  the   Secretary   of 

Labor.  ,  .   ,  -       •  i  • 

The  employer  shall  with  respect  to  each  pay  period  furnish  m 
writing  in  both  Spanish  and  English  to  the  Mexican  worker  at 
the  time  the  Mexican  worker  is  paid  for  such  pay  period,  such 
information  regarding  his  earnings  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  ,.    .^   ,  , 

Such  information  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
the  total  earnings  for  the  pay  period,  the  rate  of  pay,  hours 
worked,  periods  for  which  subsistence  was  paid  and  an  itemiza- 
tion of  all  deductions. 

The  employer  shall  also  keep  such  additional  records  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Article  20 

DOCUMENTATION  COSTS 

The  employer  agrees  that  he  will  pay  all  documentation  costs 

necessary  for  the  entry  of  the  Mexican  worker  to  the  United 

States. 

Article  21 

JOINT  DETERMINATION 

The  employer  and  the  Mexican  worker  mutually  agree  to  be 
bound  by  the  joint  determinations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  representative  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  Washington 
pursuant  to  Article  30  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951, 

as  amended. 

Article  22 

BENEFICIARIES  OF  MEXICAN  WORKER 

The  person  or  persons  designated  in  this  work  contract  by 

the  Mexican  worker  as  his  economic  dependents  shall  be  the 

beneficiaries  of  any  sums  to  which  he,  or  they    may  be  entitled 

under  this  work  contract  or  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of 


1951,  as  amended.  Any  sums  which  may  become  payable  to  such 
beneficiaries  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  Article  IX  of  the 
Consular  Convention  in  force  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States. 

Article  23 
PROTECTION  FROM  IMMORAL  AND 
ILLEGAL  INFLUENCES 
The  employer  agrees  to  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  keep  pro- 
fessional  gamblers,    vendors   of   intoxicating   liquors   and    other 
persons   engaged    in    immoral   and   illegal   activities   away    from 
the  Mexican  worker's  place  of  employment. 

Article  21 
TIME  LIMITATION  FOR  FILING  CLAIMS 

(a)  The  United  States  Government  shall  be  relieved  of  lia- 
bility as  guarantor  under  the  provisions  of  Article  32  of  the 
Agreement  for  any  sum  due  a  Mexican  worker  under  the  Agree- 
ment and  this  work  contract  unless  written  claim  therefor  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within  2  years  from  the  date 
of  termination  of  this  work  contract. 

(h)  The  employer  shall  be  relieved  of  liability  for  any  obliga- 
tion whatsoever  due  a  Mexican  worker  under  the  Agreement  and 
this  work  contract  unless  written  claim  therefor  is  filed  with 
the  employer  within  the  time  provided  in  the  State  statute  of 
limitation  for  filing  of  such  claims  in  the  State  in  which  the 
Mexican  worker  was  employed  at  the  time  the  obligation  arose. 

Provided,  however,  that  when  a  Mexican  worker  is  transferred 
to  another  employer  pursuant  to  the  Agreement,  the  limitation 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Article  shall  begin  on 
the  date  of  termination  of  this  work  contract  with  the  last  such 
employer  to  whom  the  worker  is  so  transferred. 

Article  25 
MEXICAN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  standard  work  contracts  entered 
into  after  January  1,  1960,  the  employer  shall  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  deductions  from  the  worker's  wages  which  he 
has  been  making  prior  thereto  pursuant  to  Article  6{g)  of  the 
Standard  Work  Contract,  as  amended,  in  an  amount  equal  to 
$0.20  (twenty  cents  U.S.  currency)  per  month  for  each  $1,000 
of  non-occupational  life  insurance  which  had  been  provided  prior 
thereto  to  the  Mexican  worker,  or  such  other  amount  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations.  An  amount 
equal  to  these  reductions  shall  be  deducted  from  the  worker's 
wages  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  employment,  to 
cover  the  first  four  weeks  contributions  to  the  Mexican  Institute 
of  Social  Security  required  pursuant  to  Article  6(h)  of  this 
contract.  Such  deductions  shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to  the 
designated  representative  of  the  Mexican  Government  at  the 
Reception  Center  at  which  the  Mexican  worker  was  contracted. 
If  the  amount  of  the  reduction  specified  in  this  paragraph  is 
increased  or  decreased  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations, 
such  increase  or  decrease  shall  not  affect  the  amount  which  the 
employer  was  authorized  to  deduct  from  the  worker's  wages 
pursuant  to  Article  6(g)  of  this  contract,  prior  to  such  increase 
or  decrease. 

(i)  An  additional  deduction  at  the  same  rate  shall  be  made 
by  the  employer  and  so  transmitted,  for  the  Mexican  Institute 
of  Social  Security  as  contributions,  at  the  end  of  the  pay  period 
ending  on  or  immediately  following  the  fourth  week  of  employ- 
ment or  any  portion  thereof  for  the  remainder  of  the  contract 
period  for  which  contributions  have  not  been  made. 

(c)  Whenever  the  contract  of  a  Mexican  worker  is  to  be  ex- 
tended, the  employer  shall  deduct  and  transmit,  from  the  final 
wage  payment  prior  to  the  extension  of  the  contract,  the  con- 
tributions for  the  full  period  of  the  extension. 

(d)  Whenever  a  Mexican  worker  abandons  his  contract  or 
whenever  his  contract  is  terminated  prior  to  its  expiration  date 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  the  employer  shall  immediately  no- 
tify the  appropriate  representative  of  the  Mexican  Government 
at  "the  Reception  Center  of  such  termination  or  abandonment, 
giving  the  name  and  the  ID-100  number  of  the  worker  and  the 
specific  date  on  which  the  worker  terminated  his  employment. 
No  refunds  will  be  made  to  the  Mexican  worker,  but  coverage 
for  contributions  to  Mexican  Social  Security  benefits  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  for  the  period  for  which  payment  has  been  made 
by  the  Mexican  worker. 
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(e)  All  files  at  the  Reception  Center  containing  information 
regarding  the  duration  of  a  Mexican  worker's  employment  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  Reception  Center  Manager  to  the 
appropriate  representative  of  the  Mexican  Government  at  the 
Reception  Center. 

(i)  The  employer  shall  maintain  such  records  as  may  be 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

(g)  In  the  event  that  the  program  for  deducting  Social  Se- 
curity contributions  is  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  existing  laws 
of  any  State  of  the  United  States  in  which  Mexican  workers  are 


employed,  the  employer  will  not  be  required  to  make  the  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  provided  for  in  this  Article,  in  that  State. 
In  such  an  eventuality,  representatives  of  both  Goveruments  will 
immediately  confer  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  practical 
solution. 

(h)  An  employer  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  appropriate 
representative  of  the  Mexican  Government,  make  alternate  ar- 
rangements for  the  deduction  and  tran.smission  of  the  contribu- 
tions provided  for  in  this  Article,  when  such  alternate  arrange- 
ments are  desirable  to  minimize  the  administrative  difficulties 
which  may  result  from  the  procedure  provided  in  this  Article. 


APPENDIX  G,  EXHIBIT  7 


Employee  Housing  Requirements  California  Lobor  Code,  Sees.  2410-2425. 


Article  4.     Camps 

2410.  (a)  "Sleeping  place"  includes  a  bunkhouse,  tent  or 
other  structure  or  shelter  in  which  employees  are  housed  in 
any  camp. 

(b)  "Camp"  means  any  living  quarters,  dwelling,  boarding 
house,  tent,  bunkhouse,  maintenance  of  way  car,  trailer  coach 
or  other  housing  accommodations,  maintained  in  connection 
with  any  work  or  place  where  work  is  being  performed,  and 
the  premises  upon  which  they  are  situated  and/or  the  area  set 
aside  and  provided  for  camping  of  five  or  more  employees  by 
the  employer. 

(c)  "Bed"  includes  bunk  and  bed. 

(d)  "Camp"  shall  mean  labor  camp. 

(e)  "Camp"  shall  also  mean  a  labor  supply  camp.  A  labor 
supply  camp  is  hereby  defined  to  be  any  place,  area  or  piece 
of  land  where  a  person  engages  in  the  business  of  providing 
sleeping  places  or  camping  grounds  for  five  or  more  employees 
or  prospective  employees  of  another. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934,  and  by  Stats.  1949,  Ch. 
1456.) 

2410.5.  The  provisions  of  this  article  are  not  intended  to 
prevent  the  use  of  any  material,  appliance,  installation,  device, 
arrangement,  or  method  of  construction  not  specifically  pre- 
scribed by  this  article ;  provided,  any  such  alternate  has  been 
approved. 

The  enforcement  agency  may  approve  any  such  alternate 
if  it  finds  that  the  proposed  design  is  satisfactory  and  that 
the  material,  appliance,  installation,  device,  arrangement, 
method,  or  work  offered  is,  for  the  purpose  intended,  at  least 
the  equivalent  of  that  prescribed  in  this  article  in  quality, 
strength,  effectiveness,  fire  resistance,  durability,  safety  and 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  health. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1957,  Ch.  1903.) 

2411.  In  any  camp  and  labor  supply  camp  suitable  sleeping 
places  shall  be  provided  for  all  employees;  provided,  however, 
that  where  employees  furnish  their  own  camping  equipment,  the 
employer  shall  provide  and  set  aside  a  clean  and  well  drained 
camping  ground  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1949,  Ch.  1456,  and  by  Stats.  1951, 
Ch.  28.) 

2412.  Sleeping  places  shall  be  in  good  structural  condition 
and  constructed  so  as  to  provide  shelter  to  the  occupants  against 
the  elements  and  to  exclude  dampness.  Sleeping  places  shall 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  matter  of  an  infectious 
or  contagious  nature.  The  grounds  around  sleeping  places 
shall  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  accumulations  of  dirt,  filth, 
garbage,  and  deleterious  matter. 

2412.5.  Every  sleeping  place  more  than  one  story  in  height 
shall  have  not  less  than  two  exits  from  every  story  above  the 
first  story,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be  an  exterior  means  of 
egress  leading  to  the  ground.  The  exits  shall  be  constructed 
as  directed  by  the  enforcement  agency  and  maintained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  said  agency. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2413.  Every  sleeping  place  shall  contain  at  least  340  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  for  each  occupant  thereof ;  provided,  however, 
that  in  seasonal  camps  if  adequate  ventilation  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided a  minimum  of  300  cubic  feet  may  be  allowed. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 


2413.5.  Every  sleeping  room  or  kitchen  in  a  labor  camp  shall 
be  provided  with  one  or  more  windows  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  floor  area  of  the  room. 

(Added  by   Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2413.6.  All  windows  in  rooms  used  for  dining,  cooking,  or 
sleeping  purposes  shall  be  fitted  with  screening  of  at  least  16" 
mesh.  Windows  required  by  this  article  shall  be  so  arranged 
that  one-half  of  their  aggregate  area  may  be  open. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2414.  Suitable  and  separate  beds  shall  be  provided  for  all 
employees.  Such  beds  shall  be  made  of  steel,  canvas,  or  other 
sanitary  material,  and  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  afford  rea- 
sonable comfort  to  the  occupants. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2415.  (a)  A  clear  space  of  at  least  30  inches  extending 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  or  roof  of  any  sleeping  place  shall 
be  allowed  between  each  bed  therein. 

(b)  In  every  sleeping  place  the  ceiling  height  shall  be  at 
least  an  average  of  eight  feet  from  finished  floor  to  finished 
ceiling  or  to  the  roof  if  there  is  no  ceiling. 

(c)  At  least  four  feet  of  clear  space  shall  be  allowed  be- 
tween each  set  of  double  deck  bunks  having  one  tier  above  the 
other. 

(d)  There  shall  be  not  more  than  two  tiers  of  beds,  one 
above   the   other. 

(e)  The  division  shall  require  adequate  standards  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934,  and  by  Stats.  1957,  Ch. 
1903.) 

2416.  An  employee,  upon  his  request,  shall  be  supplied  with 
a  mattress  or  some  equally  comfortable  bedding  for  which  a 
reasonable  charge,  deductible  from  his  wages,  may  be  made. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2417.  Every  structure  used  as  a  mess  hall  where  food  is 
cooked,  prepared  or  served  in  a  camp  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean 
and  sanitary  condition  and  the  openings  thereof  shall  be 
screened. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2417.5.  All  utensils  in  which  food  is  prepared  or  kept,  or 
from  which  food  is  to  be  eaten,  and  all  implements  used  in  the 
eating  of  food  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean,  unbroken  and  sanitary 
condition. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2417.6.  Every  kitchen  in  a  mess  hall  shall  be  equipped  with 
a  metal  sink  and  shall  have  an  adequate  supply  of  hot  and  cold 
water  provided. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2417.7.  Rooms  used  for  the  cooking  and  preparation  or 
storage  of  food  in  a  mess  hall  shall  not  be  used  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2418.  (a)  Convenient  and  suitable  bathing  facilities  main- 
tained in  a  sanitary  condition  shall  be  provided  in  every  camp. 

(b)  One  shower  for  each  sex  shall  be  provided  for  each  15 
employees. 

(c)  The  floors  and  walls  of  shower  compartments  shall  be 
constructed  and  maintained  in  waterproof  condition. 

(d)  Each  shower  shall  be  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
(Amended  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2419.  There  shall  be  not  less  than  one  water  closet  for  each 
sex  for  every  15  employees  or  fractional  part  thereof  living  in 
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a  labor  camp ;  provided,  that  with  the  approval  of  the  enforce- 
ment agency,  other  types  of  toilet  facilities  may  be  allowed.  A 
privy  vault  shall  consist  of  a  pit  at  least  two  feet  deep,  with  a 
well  constructed  shelter,  the  openings  of  which  shall  be  effec- 
tively screened.  When  the  excreta  reaches  a  point  one  foot 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  pit  shall  be  filled  and  the 
shelter  demolished  or  moved  over  a  new  pit.  All  excreta  in  a 
pit  shall  be  covered  with  earth,  ashes,  lime  or  some  similar 
substance. 

Privy  toilets  shall  not  be  located  closer  than  75  feet  to  any 
sleeping  place  or  any  kitchens  and/or  mess  hall. 

AH  toilet  facilities  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  enforcement  agency. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2419.5  All  exterior  openings  in  toilet  buildings  shall  be 
screened  with  wire  mesh  of  not  less  than  16  mesh. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2419.6.  All  toilet  facilities  shall  be  maintained  in  a  clean 
and  sanitary  condition  at  all  times. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2420.  (a)  All  garbage,  kitchen  waste,  and  rubbish  in  camp 
shall  be  deposited  in  suitable  covered  metal  receptacles  which 
shall  be  emptied  daily  or  ofteuer  if  necessary,  and  the  contents 
burned,  buried,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  or  does  not  become  offensive  or  insanitary. 

(b)  All  drainage  from  the  kitchen  sink,  toilets,  baths,  and 
laundry  shall  be  carried  through  a  covered  drain  to  a  covered 
cesspool  or  septic  tank,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  become  offensive  or  insanitary. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 

2420.5  (a)  Fresh  and  pure  drinking  water  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  all  employees. 

(b)  All  faucets  shall  be  suitably  and  conveniently  placed 
and  shall  discharge  into  sinks  or  hoppers  and  the  drainage  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  flow  upon  the  ground  or  to  contaminate  the 
source  of  water  supply. 

(c)  Tanks  or  other  receptacles  used  for  the  storage  of  water 
shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  shall  be 
covered  so  as  to  prevent  contamination. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 


2421.  Every  person,  or  the  agent  or  officer  thereof,  employ- 
ing persons  to  work  in  or  at  camps  to  which  this  article  applies 
and  the  superiutendent  or  overseer  in  charge  of  the  work  in  or 
at  such  camps  shall  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
At  every  camp  a  responsilile  person  shall  be  appointed  to 
assist   in   keeping   the  camp   clean. 

2422.  The  Division  of  Housing  shall  administer  and  enforce 
this  article  and  for  such  purpose  the  officers  and  agents  thereof 
may: 

(a)  Enter  public  or  private  property  to  determine  whether 
there  exists  any  camp  to  which  this  article  applies. 

(b)  Enter  and  inspect  all  camps  wheresoever  situated,  and 
inspect  all  accommodations,  equipment,  or  paraphernalia  con- 
nected therewith. 

(c)  Enter  and  inspect  the  land  adjacent  to  the  camp  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  sanitary  and  other  requirements  of  this  arti- 
cle have  been  or  are  being  complied  with. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1945,  Ch.  1431.) 

2423.  Any  camp  which  does  not  conform  to  this  article  is 
a  public  nuisance  and  if  not  made  to  conform  within  five  days 
or  within  such  longer  period  of  time  allowed  by  the  Divsion  of 
Housing  after  written  notice  given  by  the  commission  shall  be 
abated  by  proper  action  brought  in  the  superior  court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  camp,  or  the  greater  portion  thereof,  is 
situated. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1945,  Ch.  1431.) 

2424.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  enforcement  of  this 
article  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Division  of  Housing  shall 
have  the  authority  of  peace  officers  to  make  arrests,  to  serve 
any  process  or  notice  throughout  the  State  and  such  other 
authority  of  peace  officers  as  may  become  necessary  in  securing 
the  enforcement  of  this  article. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1945,  Ch.  1431.) 

2425.  Any  person  who  violates,  or  causes  another  person 
to  violate,  any  provision  of  this  article  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  ($200),  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days 
(60  days)  or  both. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1947,  Ch.  934.) 


APPENDIX  G,  EXHIBIT  8 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Agreement  for  Reimbursement  to  the  United  States  Government  in  Accordance  with  the  Requirement  of  Section  502  and 
Section  507  (2)  of  Title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  Amended  (65  Stat.  119) 

time  the  workers  are  recontracted,  whichever  fee  is 
applicable,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  fee  exceed  $15 
per  worker  ; 

(3)  Pay  to  the  United  States,  in  any  case  in  which  a  worker 
is  not  returned  to  the  Reception  Center  in  accordance 
with  the  Work  Contract,  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  equivalent  to  the  normal  cost  of  the 
Association-Employer  of  returning  other  workers  from 
the  place  of  employment  to  such  Reception  Centers,  less 
any  portion  thereof  required  to  be  paid  by  other  Em- 
ployers. 

II.  In  the  event  of  such  default  by  the  Association-Employer 
for  any  amount  due  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  User- 
Employer's  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any  Work 
Contract  for  Mexican  Workers  assigned  to  him  during  the 
period  of  such  assignments  or  arising  out  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  the  Agreement  or  Agreements  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  pursuant  to  Title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  User-Employer 
will  pay  such  amount  to  the  United  States. 

III.  In  the  event  of  other  default  by  the  Association- 
Employer  for  any  amount  due  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  Association-Employer  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  any  Work  Contracts  entered  into  by 
the  Association-Employer,  the  Agreement  or  Agreements  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  pursuant  to 
Title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  the 


This  Agreement  is  entered  into  between  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  hereinafter 

referred  to  as  the  Secretary,  and , 

the  undersigned  User-Employer  of  Mexican  agricultural  work- 
ers, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  User-Employer. 

I.  Pursuant  to  Section  502  and  Section  507  (2)  of  Title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  requiring  an 
Employer  to  enter  into  certain  agreements  with  the  United 
States  before  Mexican  Workers  are  made  available  to  him 
under  said  Title  V,  the  undersigned  User-Employer  agrees  that, 

in    the    event   the    ,    hereinafter 

referred  to  as  the  Association-Employer,  fails  to  carry  out 
its  obligations  under  its  Agreement  with  the  United  States 
Government,  entered  into  pursuant  to  Section  502  of  Title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  User-Employer 
will  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided : 

(1)  Indemnify  the  United  States  against  loss  by  reason  of 
its  guarantee  of  the  Association-Employer's  Work  Con- 
tracts with  Mexican  Workers ; 

(2)  Reimburse  the  United  States  for  essential  expenses,  not 
including  salaries  or  expenses  of  regular  department  or 
agency  personnel,  incurred  by  the  United  States  for 
transportation  and  subsistence  of  workers  obtained 
under  Title  V  in  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  the  contracting  of  workers  at  the  time  the 
workers  are  contracted,  or  in  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
Secretary   of   Labor   for   recontracting   workers   at   the 
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provisions  of  its  Agreement  with  the  United  States  required  by 
Section  502  (3)  of  the  said  Title  V,  the  User-Employer  agrees 
to  pay  the  United  States  a  pro  rata  share  of  any  amount  due 
the  United  States  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
should  be  prorated  among  its  individual  User-Employers. 

IV  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
iSe  User-Employer  agrees  that  the  Association-Employer  may 
prorate  sucHmount  among  the  User-Employers,  and  the  User- 
FmXver  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  the  amount  so  as- 
feTed  against  him  by  the  Association-Employer  It  is  further 
agreed  that  in  the  event  the  Association-Employer  fails  to 
make  a  proration  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  within  20 
Tys  after  the  User-Employer  receives  notification  from  the 
Secretai^  of  Labor  of  the  Association-Employer's  default  under 
rtl  Fmnlover's  Agreement  with  the  United  States,  executed 
o^irsua't  to  Section  502  of  Title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  as  amended,  the  Secretary  shall  in  his  discretion  make 
such  proration. 


V.  The  User-Employer  agrees  that  the  determinations  made 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  this  Agreement  shaU  be 
final  and  binding  upon  him. 

VI.  The  rights  of  the  Secretary  uuder  this  Agreement  may 
be  exercised  by  him,  his  representatives,  or  his  successors,  in 
the  functions  in  connection  with  which  this  Agreement  has 
been  executed. 

VII.  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  on 

and  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  User- 
Employer  obtains  a  release  from  the  Secretary  to  the  effect 
that  the  User-Employer  has  met  all  of  his  obligations  under 
this  Agreement. 


Date 

Seceetaby  op  Laboe, 

By 


(User-Employer) 


APPENDIX  G,  EXHIBIT  9 


Joint  Operating  Instructions 
Joint  Operating 


Instruction  No.  1 


Transportation 
This   Joint   Operating   Instruction   became   effective   July   1, 

^^Each  person  driving  a  vehicle  in  which  M^f c^"  ^/^'^J^'^^ 
workers  are  transported  shaU  be  governed  by  the  following 
7eQuirements.  The  responsibility  for  compliance  shall  be  upon 
the  employer  who  contracts  for  the  Mexican  workers  Failure 
of  an  employer,  his  employees,  his  agent,  or  independent  con- 
?ractor^mployed  by  him  to  comply  with  these  requirements 
shall  con'ftuTe  a  violation  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement, 

"'uTgenerally  recognized  that  the  use  of  bus  facilities  for 
the  t;:nfp"o:-tation  of  persons  is,  from  all  aspects  a  more  de- 
sirable mode  of  transportation  than  many  of  those  "ow  em 
ploved.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  all  employers,  not  now  usmg 
buses  for  the  transportation  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers, 
convert  present  transport  means  to  bus  faculties  withm  the 
shortest  possible  period  of  time. 

A    Transportation  hy  Bus 

1  Every  motor  vehicle  designed  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  with   a   seating  capacity   of  more   than   10   passengers 

"All'bus'eT'^^Jh  fixed  seats  shall  meet  standards  for  school 
buses  prescribed  by  the  State  in  which  the  buses  are  registered 

Deviations  from  these  standards  for  equipment  m  use  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Joint  Operating  Instruction  will  be 
permitted.  Such  deviations  must,  however,  be  approved  jomtiy 
by  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  appro- 
priate Mexican  Consul.  ■  ^       r   „„„i; 

Seats  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  appli- 
cable State  regulations  in  which  the  bus  is  operating,  and  when 
applicable  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  seat  provide  less 
than  16"  of  space  for  each  p.issenger. 

No  bus,  except  buses  having  a  seating  capacity  of  ten  (lU) 
or  less  persons  shall  be  equipped  with  aisle  seats  unless  such 
seats  are  so  designed  and  installed  as  to  fold  and  leave  a  clear 
aisle  when  they  are  unoccupied.  All  seats  shall  be  securely 
fastened  to  the  vehicle  during  the  course  of  its  operation. 

Every  bus  must  be  equipped  with  first-aid  kit,  fire  extin- 
guisher in  good  working  condition,  drinking  water  m  containers 
equipped  with  spigots  and  disposable  cups,  easily  accessible  to 
the  workers  being  transported. 

Every  vehicle  in  which  Mexican  workers  are  transported 
must  be  maintained  in  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  paragraph,  buses 
transporting  Mexican  workers  may  continue  to  destinations 
without  regard  to  time  limitations,  provided  that  no  one  driver 
shall  drive  in  any  24-hour  period  more  than  10  hours  in  the 
aggregate,  excluding  rest  stops  and  stops  for  meals.  Transpor- 


tation of  Mexican  workers  shall  not  begin  before  6:00  a.m., 
nor  shall  buses  arrive  at  the  reception  center  later  than 
8:00  p.m.  „. 

Rest  stops  shall  be  made  for  15  minutes  every  <J  hours. 

Meal  stops  shall  be  made  at  or  near  regular  eating  hours. 

3  The  same  minimum  standards  for  farm  labor  camps, 
except  laundry  facilities,  will  be  enforced  for  overnight  rest 
stops.  Adequate  feeding  facilities  must  be  available  at  over- 
night stops.  . 

4.  While  in  transit  or  awaiting  transportation,  all  workers 
shall  be  given  a  box  lunch  for  each  meal  consisting  of  not  less 
than  the  following : 

2  sandwiches — 1  cheese  and  1  ham  or  luncheon  meat 

1  apple,  orange,  banana,  or  other  fruit  in  season 

4  pint  milk,  i  pint  chocolate  milk,  or  bottled  soda  water 

or 

1  (8  oz.)  can  beans 

2  (3i  oz.)  cans  sardines 

6  slices  enriched  bread  and  1  sweet  roll 

1  apple,  orange,  banana,  or  other  fruit  in  season 

i  pint  milk,  i  pint  chocolate  milk,  or  bottled  soda  water 

or 
50  (i  per  meal  per  worker. 

The  employer  shall  have  the  option  of  furnishing  any  one  of 
the  3  alternatives  provided  above. 

5.  All  drivers  of  buses  transporting  Mexican  workers  shall 
meet  the  requirements  and  driving  qualifications  specified  for 
the  type  of  vehicle  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  vehicle 
is  registered  and  they  shall,  when  transporting  Mexican  work- 
ers, comply  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  motor  vehicle 
laws  of  the  States  in  or  through  which  such  workers  are  trans- 
ported. .  ...    J      41, 

6.  Before  anv  trip  from  a  reception  center  is  started,  tne 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  appropriate 
Mexican  Consul  shall  be  shown:  (a)  proof  of  insurance  cover- 
age in  the  amounts  specified  in  the  work  contract;  (b)  proof 
of  authority  to  operate  the  vehicle  in  which  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals are  to  travel;  (c)  an  itinerary  of  the  route  which  will 
indicate  rest,  food,  and  overnight  stops,  where  applicable;  and 
(d)  a  State  vehicle  inspection  certificate  where  such  certificate 
is  required  by  State  law  and  Form  ES-355,  Vehicle  Mechanical 
Inspection  Report  properly  executed;  and  (e)  a  valid  license 
to  drive  the  bus  transporting  the  Mexican  workers. 

Buses  operating  in  a  State  which  does  not  by  law  require 
an  inspection  certificate  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
Form  ES-355.  The  mechanical  inspection  form  does  not  apply 
to  any  vehicle  operated  solely  within  a  State  which  requires 
an  official  inspection  certificate.  In  all  cases,  however,  buses 
must   meet    the   requirements   specified    by    the    United    States 
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Department  of  Labor  in  Form  ES-355-A,  Vehicle  Trip  Inspec- 
tion Report.  T  .  i 
Forms  ES-355  and  ES-355-A  are  made  a  part  of  this  Joint 
Operating  Instruction. 

B.  Transportation  ly  Truck 

1.  Jlexican  agricultural  workers  may  be  transported  from 
reception  centers  to  places  of  employment  and  return  to  the 
reception  centers,  or  from  one  place  of  employment  to  another 
by  motor  truck,  only  when  the  total  one-way  distance  to  be 
traveled  does  not  exceed  350  miles.  No  pole  trailer  or  refriger- 
ated van-type  truck  mav  be  used  for  transporting  workers. 

2.  Every  motor  vehicle  transporting  workers  shall  meet  the 
following  requirements  : 

The  floors,  interior  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  passenger  carry- 
ing space  shall  be  free  of  inwardly  protruding  nails,  screws, 
splinters,  or  other  projecting  objects  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
passengers  or  their  apparel. 

Side  walls  and  ends  above  the  floor  shall  be  at  least  46 
inches  in  height. 

A  seat  shall  be  provided  for  each  worker  transported.  If  the 
trip  exceeds  100  miles  the  seats  shall  be  padded  with  a  4-inch 
thickness  of  rubberized  hair  and  J-inch  cotton  felt  or  its 
equivalent,  adequately  covered.  The  seats  shall  be:  (a)  securely 
anchored  to  the  floor;  (b)  not  less  than  15  inches  from  floor 
at  the  back  and  17  inches  at  the  front;  (c)  at  least  14  inches 
deep;  (d)  constructed  of  smooth  planed  solid  boards  with 
beveled  front  edge;  (e)  designed  to  provide  at  least  19  inches 
of  seat  space  per  passenger;  (f)  at  least  32  inches  between 
the  back  rests  including  foot  space  or  24  inches  between  the 
edges  of  opposite  seats  when  face  to  face;  (g)  equipped  with 
back  rests  extending  to  a  height  of  at  least  26  inches  above 
the  floor,  and  if  slatted  without  cracks  more  than  2  inches 
wide;  and  (h)  the  exposed  surfaces  of  seats  and  back  rests 
if  made  of  wood  shall  be  planed  or  sanded  smooth  and  free  of 
splinters,  protruding  screws,  nails  or  other  projecting  objects. 

Adequate  means  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  pas- 
senger space  shall  he  provided  at  the  rear  or  at  the  right  side. 
Such  means  of  ipgress  or  egress  shall  be  at  least  18  inches 
wide ;  the  top  of  the  opening  shall  be  at  least  46  inches  high ; 
the  bottom  shall  be  at  the  floor  level  of  the  passenger  space. 

Gates  or  doors  shall  be  provided  to  close  the  means  of  ingress 
and  egress  and  each  such  gate  or  door  shall  be  equipped  with 
at  least  one  latch  or  other  fastening  device  of  such  construction 
as  to  keep  the  gate  or  door  securely  closed  during  the  course 
of  transportation  and  readily  operative  without  the  use  of  tools. 

Ladders  or  steps  for  the  purpose  of  ingress  or  egress  shall 
be  provided  and  shall  be  firmly  attached  to  the  vehicle.  The 
maximum  vertical  spacing  of  footholds  shall  not  exceed  12 
inches,  except  that  the  lowest  steps  shall  be  not  more  than  IS 
inches  above  the  ground  when  the  vehicle  is  empty. 

Hand  holds  or  devices  for  similar  purposes  shall  be  provided 
to  permit  ingress  and  egress  without  hazard  to  passengers. 

Vehicles  shall  be  equipped  with  at  least  one  emergency  exit 
having  a  gate  or  door  with  a  latch  and  hand  hold  as  described 
above. 

To  provide  adequate  protection  against  inclement  weather 
every  vehicle  must  be  equipped  with  a  permanent  top  not  less 
than  78  inches  above  the  floor  and  side  drop  tarpaulins  to  cover 
exposed  areas. 

Every  vehicle  must  be  equipped  with  first-aid  kit,  fire  extin- 
guisher in  good  working  condition,  drinking  water  in  containers 
equipped  with  spigots  and  disposable  cups  easily  accessible  to 
the  workers  being  transported. 

Means  shall  be  provided  to  enable  the  passengers  to  com- 
municate with  the  driver.  Such  means  may  include  buzzers, 
puU  cords,  speaker  tubes,  or  other  mechanical  or  electrical 
means. 

Every  vehicle  in  which  Mexican  workers  are  transported 
must  be  maintained  in  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  Mexican  workers  be  trans- 
ported for  more  than  10  hours  in  the  aggregate,  excluding  rest 
stops  and  stops  for  meals,  in  any  one  day.  There  shall  be  no 
driving  before  6 :00  a.m.  or  after  8 :00  p.m.,  except  when  on 
the  day  of  departure,  the  vehicle  can  arrive  at  the  place  of 
employment  by  11 :00  p.m.  If  the  truck  transporting  the  Mexi- 
can workers  cannot  arrive  at  the  place  of  employment  by  11 :00 


p.m.,  it  must  arrive  at  an  approved  overnight  stop  not  later 
than  8:00  p.m. 

The  same  time  schedule  above  shall  apply  to  trucks  trans- 
porting workers  from  places  of  employment  to  the  reception 
center,  except  under  no  circumstances  shall  they  arrive  at  the 
reception  center  later  than  8  :00  p.m. 

Rest  stops  shall  be  made  for  15  minutes  every  2  hours. 

Meal  stops  shall  be  made  at  or  near  regular  eating  hours. 

4.  The  same  minimum  standards  for  farm  labor  camps,  ex- 
cept laundry  facilities,  will  be  enforced  for  overnight  rest  stops. 
Adequate  feeding  facilities  must  be  available  at  overnight  stops. 

5.  While  in  transit  or  awaiting  transportation,  all  workers 
shall  be  given  a  box  lunch  for  each  meal  according  to  the 
standards  established  in  Section  A  4. 

6.  All  drivers  of  trucks  transporting  Mexican  workers  shall 
meet  the  requirements  and  driving  qualifications  specified  for 
drivers  of  school  buses  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
vehicle  is  registered  and  they  shall,  when  transporting  Mexican 
workers,  comply  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  State 
motor  vehicle  laws  of  the  States  in  or  through  which  such 
workers  are  transported. 

7.  The  same  vehicle  inspection  requirements  enumerated  in 
Section  A  6  apply  and  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  appropriate  Mexican  Consul  shall  be  shown  the 
documents  described  in  Section  A  6. 

Joint  Operating  Instruction  No.  2 

Return  of  Mentally  III  and  Non-Ambulant  Cases 
The  return  of  a  mentally  iU  or  other  non-ambulant  Mexican 
agricultural  worker  to  Mexico  shall  be  governed  by  this  Joint 
Operating  Instruction : 

1.  The  transfer  of  a  mentally  ill  or  other  non-ambulant  Mex- 
ican worker  shall  not  be  undertaken  except  upon  written  medi- 
cal advice  from  a  qualified  doctor  of  medicine. 

2.  Before  any  worker  is  transferred,  the  Mexican  Consul 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  area  of  the  worker's  employment 
shaU  be  notified  of  the  doctor's  diagnosis  through  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  shall  also  be  furnished 
a  copy  of  the  diagnosis  and  a  statement  from  the  doctor  that 
the  worker  is  able  to  travel  to  the  reception  center. 

3.  The  employer  shall  concurrently  file  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  request  for  cancellation  of  the 
contract. 

4.  The  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  imme- 
diately advise  the  Mexican  Consul  of  this  request  and  a  joint 
preliminary  determination  will  then  be  made  of  the  amount 
due  the  worker,  but  no  action  shall  be  taken  to  cancel  the 
contract  until  confirmation  of  the  doctor's  diagnosis  is  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  doctor. 

5.  The  Mexican  Consul  having  jurisdiction  in  the  area  of 
the  worker's  employment  shall  then  authorize  the  Mexican 
Consul  at  the  reception  center  to  cancel  the  worker's  contract 
if  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
doctor. 

6.  If  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed,  the  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Mexican  Consul  at  the  reception 
center  wiU  thereupon  cancel  the  contract  in  accordance  with 
the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement,  as  amended. 

7.  The  manager  of  the  reception  center  will  then  notify  the 
Mexican  Consul  at  the  center  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  ready 
for  departure. 

8.  The  Mexican  Consul  will  take  immediate  steps  to  effect 
the  return  of  the  patient  to  Mexico  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

9.  The  appropriate  Mexican  officials  will  instruct  the  Mexi- 
can Immigration  Service  to  arrange  to  receive  the  patient  on 
the  Mexican  side  of  the  border. 

10.  If  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  doctor  does  not  con- 
firm the  diagnosis,  the  worker  will  be  returned  to  the  employer. 
If  the  employer  refuses  to  permit  the  worker  to  return  to  the 
place  of  employment,  the  employer  will  be  liable  for  the  three- 
quarter  guarantee  provided  for  in  Article  10  of  the  Standard 
Work  Contract. 

Joint  Operating  Instruction  No.  3 

Medical  Rejects  at  Reception  Centers 
In   any   case   in   which   a  Mexican   worker  is   rejected   at   a 
reception   center   because  of  mental   or   physical   ailments,   the 
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U.S.  Public  Health  Service  doctor  at  the  center  will  furnish  to 
the  worker  and  to  the  Mexican  Consul  at  the  reception  center 
a  written  diagnosis  of  the  case  in  order  that  the  said  Mexican 
Consul  may  transmit  it  to  the  appropriate  Mexican  authority. 

Joint  Operating  Instruction  No.  4 

Short-Distance  Transportation 

A.  The  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended, 
imposes  upon  an  employer  of  Mexican  nationals  responsibility 
for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  workers  during  the  period  of 
their  employment  whenever  he  provides,  or  is  responsible  for 
providing,  transportation.  This  responsibility  obtains  even 
though  the  employer  provides  transportation  through  an  inde- 
pendent  contractor. 

This  Joint  Instruction  applies  to  the  transportation  of  Mexi- 
can workers,  wliich  is  not  covered  by  Joint  Operating  Instruc- 
tion No.  1,  when  the  employer  provides,  or  is  responsible  for 
providing,  their  transportation. 

B.  "Motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle,  machine,  tractor- 
trailer,  or  semi-trailer  propelled  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power, 
used  in  the  transportation  of  Mexican  nationals,  but  does  not 
include  a  passenger  automobile  or  station  wagon. 

C.  State  laws  with  respect  to  safety  and  operation  of  pas- 
senger vehicles,  including  station  wagons,  are  incorporated 
herein  by  reference  and  shall  apply  when  Mexican  nationals 
are  transported  in  such  vehicles.  Failure  to  comply  with  such 
State  laws  will  constitute  a  violation  of  these  Operating  In- 
structions. 

D.  In  the  event  that  any  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation  of 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  a  motor  vehicle  is  being  operated 
imposes  different  requirements  from  those  contained  in  this  or 
any  other  applicable  joint  instruction  or  in  any  regulation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  whichever  imposes  the  greater  re- 
quirements shall  be  observed. 

E.  No  employer  shall  operate,  or  require  or  permit  any 
person  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  : 

1.  Unless,  when  driving  six  or  more  workers,  the  operator 
is  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  possesses  a  valid,  appropriate 
chauffeur's  license  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
vehicle  is  being  operated  for  the  type  of  vehicle  being  oper- 
ated, except  that  when  State  law  does  not  require  a  chauf- 
feur's license,  such  operator  possesses  a  valid  operator's  li- 
cense for  the  type  of  vehicle  being  operated. 

2.  When  the  operator's  ability  or  alertness  is  so  impaired 
through  fatigue,  illness,  or  other  cause  as  to  make  it  unsafe 
for  him  to  begin  or  continue  to  drive  ;  or 

3.  When  the  operator  is  under  the  influence  of  any  alco- 
holic beverage  or  liquor  regardless  of  its  alcoholic  content, 
or  if  the  operator  drinks  any  such  beverage  or  liquor  while 
on  such  duty ;  or 

4.  In  excess  of  the  lawful  rate  of  speed,  or  in  any  other 
manner  which  would  imperil  the  safety  of  Mexican  workers ; 
or 

5.  Unless  the  following  named  parts,  accessories,  and  emer- 
gency devices  of  said  vehicle  are  in  good  working  order  and 
conform  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  vehicle  is 
registered : 

a.  Service  brakes,  including  trailer  brake  connections 

b.  Parking  (hand)  brake 

c.  Steering  mechanism 

d.  Lighting  devices  and  reflectors 

e.  Tires 

f.  Horn 

g.  Windshield  wiper  or  wipers ;  windows  and  windshield 
h.   Rear-vision  mirror  or  mirrors 

i.    Coupling  devices. 

j.  First-aid  kit  containing  : 

1  package  antiseptic  applicator  vials 

2  packages  1-incli  adhesive  compresses 
1  package  2-inch  compress  bandages 

1  package  4-inch  compress  bandages 

1   package  triangular  bandages 

1  package  tourniquet  and  tweezers  (forceps) 

1  package  burn  ointment  (J  oz.  tubes) 


1  package  ammonia  inhalants 

1  package  eye  dressing 
k.  At  least  one  properly  mounted  fire  extinguisher.  A  4-pound 

dry  chemical  extinguisher  or  a  4-pound  CO-  extinguisher 

will  be  deemed  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  this 

joint  instruction. 

6.  If  there  is  any  person  or  object  in  or  on  the  vehicle 
which  obstructs  the  operator's  view  or  interferes  with  his 
freedom  of  movement  to  operate  tlie  vehicle,  or  if  any  object 
or  property  being  transported  (a)  i)revents  free  or  ready 
access  to  the  accessories  required  for  emergencies,  or  (b) 
prevents  the  free  and  ready  exit  of  any  person  from  the 
vehicle,  or  (c)  exposes  any  person  to  possible  injury  because 
of  its  falling   or  displacement. 

F.  Workers  shall  not  be  permitted  to  ride  on  property  being 
transported  on  a  motor  vehicle,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
boxes,  crates,  irrigation  pipes,  or  loads  of  farm  products ;  nor 
shall  workers  be  permitted  to  dangle  their  feet  or  arms  outside 
the  truck,  the  sideboards,  or  the  endgates. 

G.  No  worker  shall  be  transported  in  a  pole  trailer,  refrigera- 
tor, or  van-type  truck,  or  any  truck  designed  to  unload  mechani- 
cally in  any  manner  other  than  hydraulically. 

H.  No  driver  shall  himself,  nor  shall  he  permit  any  person 
to: 

1.  Fuel  a  motor  vehicle  with  the  engine  running,  except 
when  it  is  necessary  to  run  the  engine  to  fuel  the  vehicle 
and  passengers  have  been  removed  from  the  vehicle  to  a  safe 
place,  or 

2.  Smoke  or  expose  any  open  flame  near  a  vehicle  being 
fueled,  or 

3.  Fuel  a  motor  vehicle  unless  the  nozzle  of  the  fuel  hose 
is  continuously  in  contact  with  the  intake  pipe  of  the  fuel 
tank,  or 

4.  Engage  in  such  activities  as  would  be  likely  to  result 
in  fire  or  explosion. 

I.  Except  in  the  fuel  tank  of  the  motor  vehicle,  no  flam- 
mable liquid  shall  be  carried  on  the  motor  vehicle  or  in  a 
passenger  car,  including  station  wagons,  when  Mexican  na- 
tionals are  being  transported. 

J.  Every  motor  vehicle  transporting  Mexican  workers  shall, 
upon  approaching  any  railroad  grade  crossing,  make  a  full  stop 
not  more  than  50  feet,  and  not  less  than  15  feet,  from  the 
nearest  rail  of  such  railroad  grade  crossing,  and  shall  not 
proceed  until  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  course  is  clear; 
except  that  a  full  stop  need  not  be  made  at : 

1.  A  streetcar  crossing  within  a  business  or  residence 
district  of  a  municipality,  or 

2.  A  railroad  grade  crossing  where  a  police  officer  or  a 
traffic-control  signal  (not  a  railroad  flashing  signal)  directs 
traffic  to  proceed,  or 

3.  An  abandoned  or  exempted  grade  crossing,  which  is 
clearly  marked  as  such  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  proper 
State  authority,  when  such  markings  can  be  read  from  the 
driver's  position. 

K.  Every  motor  vehicle  used  to  transport  Mexican  nationals 
shall  be  inspected  no  less  frequently  than  once  each  6  months 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  specified  on  an  inspection 
form  to  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor  (similar  to 
ES-355  Vehicle  Mechanical  Inspection  Report).  Such  inspec- 
tion shall  be  performed  in  the  manner  and  by  the  person 
prescribed,  in  States  where  State  inspection  is  required  and  by 
any  reputable  garage  in  States  where  State  inspection  is  not 
required.  One  copy  of  the  inspection  report  shall  be  kept  by 
the  employer  and  one  copy  shall  be  kept  in  the  motor  vehicle 
to  be  available  for  examination  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

L.  The  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle  shall  take  reasonable 
steps  to  insure  that  workers  are  seated  while  the  vehicle  is  in 
motion.  Seats,  when  provided,  shall  afford  at  least  17  inches 
lateral  seat  space  per  passenger.  Exception  to  the  seating  re- 
quirement is  permissible  if  the  interior  of  the  vehicle  is  equipped 
with  grab  irons  securely  fastened  to  the  sides  or  cab  of  the 
vehicle.  A  vehicle  equipped  with  grab  irons  must  contain  suffi- 
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cient  space  to  provide  a  14-inch  lateral  space  within  the  vehicle, 
for  each  worker  standing  and  holding  the  grab  iron  with  both 
hands.  In  no  event  shall  workers  be  permitted  to  ride  outside 
the  vehicle.  The  motor  vehicle  shall  be  so  equipped  as  to  safe- 
guard workers  against  falling  off  the  vehicle. 

M.  Every  motor  vehicle  shall : 

1.  Have  a  passenger  compartment  meeting  the  following 
requirements  : 

a.  A  substantially  smooth  floor,  without  cracks  or  holes, 
without  protruding  obstructions  more  than  2  inches  high, 
except  as  are  necessary  for  securing  seats  or  other  devices 
to  the  floor. 

b.  Side  walls  and  ends  above  the  floor  and  at  least  CO  inches 
high,  and  attachment  of  sideboards  to  the  permanent  body 
construction,  if  necessary.  If  pickup-type  trucks  are  used 
the  side  walls  and  ends  above  the  floor  shall  be  at  least 
48  inches  high.  Stake-body  construction  shall  be  con- 
strued to  comply  with  this  requirement  only  if  all  6-inch  or 
larger  spaces  between  stakes  are  suitably  closed  to  prevent 
passengers  from  falling  off  the  vehicle. 

c.  The  floor  and  the  interior  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
passenger-carrying  space  shall  be  free  of  protruding  nails, 
screws,  splinters,  or  other  objects  which  are  likely  to 
injure  passengers  or   their  apparel. 

2.  Have  adequate  means  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from 
the  passenger  space  provided  on  the  rear  or  at  the  right  side. 
Such  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  be  at  least  18  inches 
wide.  The  top  and  the  clear  opening  shall  be  at  least  60 
inches  high,  or  as  high  as  the  side  wall  of  the  passenger 
space  if  less  than  60  inches.  The  bottom  shall  be  at  the  floor 
of  the  passenger  space. 

3.  Have  gates,  doors,  guard  rails,  or  other  closures  opening 
outward  and  capable  of  being  opened  from  either  the  interior 
or  exterior  of  the  vehicle.  Such  exits  shall  be  equipped  with 
fastening  devices  to  keep  them  closed  when  not  in  use  and 
to  permit  them  to  be  opened  readily  when  necessary.  All 
enclosed  vehicles  having  a  seating  capacity  of  10  or  more 
persons  shall  be  equipped  with  at  least  one  emergency  exit, 
different  from  the  exit  prescribed  in  2  above,  remotely  located 
on  a  side  or  at  the  rear.  Such  emergency  exit  shall  have  a 
gate,  door,  or  guard  rail  as  described  in  2  above.  Such  emer- 
gency exit  shall  be  identified  by  a  sign  with  letters  at  least 
2  inches  high,  in  Spanish  and  English,  on  both  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  vehicle. 

4.  Have  ladders  or  steps  available  for  use  when  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  ingress  or  egress.  The  maximum  vertical 
spacing  of  footholds  shall  not  exceed  12  inches,  and  the  low- 
est step  may  be  not  more  than  18  inches  above  the  ground 
when  the  vehicle  is  empty.  Hand  holds  or  similar  devices 
shall  be  provided  to  permit  ingress  and  egress  without  hazard 
to  passengers. 

.5.  Have  means  to  enable  the  passengers  to  communicate 
with  the  driver.  Such  means  may  include  telephone,  speaker 
tubes,  buzzers,  pull  cords,  or  other  mechanical  or  electrical 
means. 

6.  Have  a  safe  means  of  protecting  passengers  from  cold 
or  undue  exposure,  but  in  no  event  shall  heaters  of  the 
following  types  be  used  : 

a.  Exhaust  heaters.  Any  type  of  exhaust  heater  in  which 
the  engine  exhaust  gases  are  conducted  into  or  through 
any  space  occupied  by  persons,  or  any  heater  which  con- 
ducts engine  compartment  air  into  any  .space  occupied  by 
persons. 

b.  Unenclosed  flame  heaters.  Any  type  of  heater  employing 
a  flame  which  is  not  fully  enclosed. 


c.  Heaters  permitting  fuel  leakage.  Any  type  of  heater  from 
the  burner  of  which  there  could  he  spillage  or  leakage  of 
fuel  upon  (lie  tilting  or  overturning  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
it  is  mounted. 

d.  Heaters  permitting  air  contamination.  Any  heater  taking 
air,  heated  or  to  be  heated,  from  the  engine  compartment 
or  from  direct  contact  with  any  portion  of  the  exhaust 
system ;  or  any  heater  taking  air  in  ducts  from  the  outside 
atmosphere  to  be  conveyed  through  the  engine  compart- 
ment, unless  said  ducts  are  so  constructed  and  installed 
as  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  air  so  conveyed  by 
exhaust  or  engine   compartment  gases. 

e.  Any  heater  not  securely  fastened  to  the  vehicle. 

Joint  Operating  Instruction  No.  5 

Rules  Governing  Eligibility  of  Persons  Contracting  Mexican 
Workers  Under  Powers  of  Attorney 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  refuse  to  permit  any  person  to 
participate  in  the  contracting  of  Mexican  workers  under  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  19.51,  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
a  power  of  attorney  obtained  from  any  employer  whenever 
the  Secretary  finds  that  said  person  : 

a.  Has  been  instrumental,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  ten- 
dering, promising,  or  payment  of  any  fee  or  anything  of 
value  to  any  person  to  obtain  any  special  consideration 
or  advantage  or  as  an  inducement  to  permit  or  facilitate 
the  contracting  of  any  Mexican  nationals  under  the  Mi- 
grant Labor  Agreement,  or 

b.  Has  made  any  solicitation  or  engaged  in  any  other  prac- 
tice designed  to  encourage  the  employment  of  Mexican 
nationals,  or 

c.  Has  defrauded  or  attempted  to  defraud  or  made  any 
misrepresentation  with  the  intent  to  defraud  a  Mexican 
worker  or  any  employer  for  whom  he  holds  a  power  of 
attorney,  or  has  embezzled  or  attempted  to  embezzle  any 
funds  belonging  to  a  Mexican  worker  or  any  employer 
from   whom   he   holds   a   power  of  attorney. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  whenever  refusing  any  per.son  per- 
mission pursuant  to  paragraph  1,  above,  shall  promptly  notify 
such  person  of  the  action  taken  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
Any  person  who  is  refused  permission  under  paragraph  1, 
above,  to  participate  in  the  contracting  of  Mexican  workers 
may,  within  10  days  from  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of 
such  refusal,  request  a  hearing  before  the  appropriate  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  or 
the  opportunity  to  present  his  case  in  writing.  Within  10 
days,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  after  such  hearing 
or  such  receipt  of  the  written  statement  or  argument,  the 
Regional  Director  shall  review  the  matter  and  shall  promptly 
render  and  communicate  his  decision,  including  the  reasons 
therefor,  to  the  affected  party  by  certified  mail. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  Regional  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  if  adverse  to  the  party  affected,  may 
be  appealed  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  within  15  days  from  the  date  of  mailing  of  the 
decision  by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  through  the  appropriate 
Regional  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  basis  for  the  appeal.  The 
Regional  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
shall  transmit  the  file  containing  the  appeal  and  the  state- 
ment, together  with  all  other  relevant  material,  directly  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  who  shall 
promptly  render  and  communicate  a  final  decision,  including 
the  reasons  therefor,  to  the  affected  party  and  the  Regional 
Director. 

4.  This  Joint  Operating   Instruction   is  effective  .Tune   1,   1960. 


APPENDIX  G,  EXHIBIT  10 

General  Instructions  Governing  Meals  Furnished  Mexican  Agricultural  Workers 


The  following  instructions  shall  become  effective  January  1, 
1958  for  employers  furnishing  meals  to  Mexican  workers  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  12,  Standard  Work 
Contract. 


1.    MENUS 

After  consultation  with  and  based  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  various  sources  including  representatives  of 
employers,   the  attached  menus  have  been  prepared.  These 
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menus  or  suitable  substitutes  shall  constitute  the  minimum 

acceptable    meals    to    be    furnished    Mexican    workers    under 

provisions   of  Article   12   of   the    Standard    Work   Contract. 

Additional    menus    will    be    furnished    from    time    to    time. 

Provisions   for   substitutions   of   items   are    included    in    the 

attachment. 

jfiit_Not   less    than    one    pint    per    man    per    day    will    be 

made  available. 

Eggs— Shall  be  of  grade  "A"  or  better. 

Seef — Shall  be  good  quality  of  utility  grade  or  better. 

Only  one  meal  per  week  will  consist  of  any  of  the  following : 
Kidneys  Chicharrones 

rpripe  Hearts   (may  be  served  only  if  they  are 

rpjjijg  prepared   correctly   and  accepted 

by  the  workers) 

2.    RECORDS 

Every  employer,  when  he  or  his  agents  or  independent  con- 
tractors, hired  for  the  purpose,  maintains  a  restaurant 
facility  for  feeding  Jle.xican  agricultural  workers,  shall  be 
responsible  for  keeping  records  concerning  the  operation  of 
such  facility  as  follows : 

Employers,  their  agents  and  their  independent  contractors 
shall  be  required  to  maintain  basic  records  that  will  show 
the  total  quantities  of  the  various  items  served  during  any 
predesignated  period  and  shall  preserve  a  record  of  daily 
menus  actually  served.  Such  records  shall  be  complete  and 
supported  by  basic  invoices.  They  must  be  kept  at  a  desig- 
nated office  and  wiff  be  made  available  for  inspection  by 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  all  reasonable 
times. 

CONTRACTS  OR  ARRAXGEMENTS 
Every  employer  who  uses  services  of  an  independent  con- 
tractor to  maintain  the  restaurant  facility,  shall  have  the 
contract  or  arrangement  between  the  employer  and  the 
independent  contractor  in  writing,  and  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Information  Regarding  Use  of  Standard  Menu 

A.  NUTRITIONAL  LEVEL  OF  MENU 

The  menus  as  listed  including  substitutions  provide  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  for  temperate  climate  and  the  per- 
formance of  moderate  to  high  activit.y.  Nutrition  is  defined 
as  the  science  of  providing  the  human  body  with  all  the 
nutrients  essential  for  its  growth,  maintenance  and  repair. 

B.  INGREDIENT  CHARTS 

The  food  quantities  prescribed  in  the  ingredient  charts  of 
the  menus  may  not  always  meet  the  needs  at  individual 
camps.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
employer  to  see  that  quantities  are  increased. 

C.  MENU  CHOICE 

The  menus  are  prepared  with  the  intent  of  allowing  the 
employer  the  privilege  of  arranging  any  combination  of 
menus    (breakfast,  lunch,  supper)   for  a  given  day. 

D.  SUBSTITUTIONS 

Because  it  is  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  to  prepare 
menus  to  meet  the  requirements  throughout  the  I'nited 
States  for  feeding  Mexican  farm  workers,  the  enclosed 
menus  have  been  prepared  as  a  guide  for  determining  a 
balanced  diet  and  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  quantity 
requirement  of  each  food  item  necessary  to  feed  100  men. 
Substitutions  are  encouraged  when  it  is  felt  that  other  food 
items  are  more  acceptable  to  the  workers.  AVhen  making 
substitutions,  employers  will  be  guided  by  the  fact  that  a 
well  balanced  menu  for  a  midday  or  supper  meal  will  con- 
sist of  a  meat  item,  at  least  two  (2)  cooked  vegetables, 
each  in  separate  food  groups,  a  salad,  dessert  and  beverage. 
Deletions  of  food  items  from  the  menus  will  not  be  au- 
thorized. In  considering  food  substitutions,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  lifetime  eating  habits  should  not  arbitrarily 
and  abruptly  be  revised.  Through  careful  substitutions  and 
preparation,  the  nutritional  standards  can  be  retained  and 
still  not  jeopardize  worker  satisfaction. 


Except  for  dry  beans,  chilies,  tortillas,  etc.,  which  comprise 
part  of  the  Mexican  workers'  daily  diet  in  some  areas,  em- 
ployers will  assure  themselves  that  variety  within  the  menus 
as   served   is   maintained. 

To  assist  in  making  substitutions  the  following  is  a  list  of 
commonly  used  food  items  classified  by  food  groups.  Substi- 
tutions will  be  for  like  items  and  be  within  the  specific 
food  groups;  for  example,  meat  for  meat,  vegetables  for 
vegetaliles,  etc. 


Meat 

All  meat,  fish  and  poultry 

Egy.i 

Fresh  and  dehydrated 

vm 

and  Milk  Pro(luct!< 

Milk,   fresh  ' 

|1 

lb.   drj-   whole 

Cheese 

Milk, 

mi 

lk  =  l  gal. 

Cream,  ice  cream 

canned 

'  fresh  milk 

and  dried 

Sugars 

Cane 

Syrup 

Molasses 

Powdered 

Jams,  jellies, 

Dessert  powder 

Brown 

marmalade 
Legumes 

.Tunket 

All  dry  beans 

X\i  dry  peas 

Nuts 

Canned  drj- 

Coconut 

Peanut  butter 

beans 

Lentils 
Butter 

Dry  soybeans 

Butter  and  margarine 

Fats— Other 

Lard 

Mayonnaise 

French  dressing 

Lard  substitute 

Oils 

Tomatoes 

Catsup 

Tomatoes, 

Tomato 

Tomato  paste 

fresh 

sauce 

Tomatoes, 

Tomato 

Tomato 

canned 

puree 
Citrus  Fruits 

juice 

Grapefruit 

Lime 

Tangerines 

Lemons 

Oranges 
Potatoes 

Citrus  juice 

Irish                     Sweet 

Cereals 

Bread 

All  cooked  cereals 

Macaroni 

All  flours 

Doughnuts 

Noodles 

All  dry  cereals 

Hominy 

Spaghetti 

Vegetalles — Leafy,  Green  or 

['ellow 

Asparagus 

Endives 

Peppers 

Beans,  string 

Escarole 

Pimentos 

Beet  greens 

Greens,  leafy 

Potatoes,  sweet 

Broccoli 

Kale 

Pumpkin 

Brussels  sprouts 

Kohlrabi 

Romaine 

Cabbage 

Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

Mustard  greens 

Squash 

Chard 

Okra 

Turnip  greens 

Chicory 

Parsley 
Peas 

■Water  cress 

Vegetables- 

-Other  than  Leafy,  Green  or  Yellow 

Artichokes 

Cucumbers 

Parsnips 

Bean  sprouts 

Eggplant 

Radishes 

Beets 

Lima  beans 

Rutabagas 

Cauliflower 

Mushrooms 

Turnip  roots 

Celery 

Onions 

Sauerkraut 

Corn 

Dried  Fruits 

Soybeans,  green 

Apples 

Dates 

Peaches 

Apricots 

Figs 

Pears 

Cherries 

Prunes 
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Apples 

Apricots 

Avocados 

Bananas 

Berries 

Cherries 


Fruits — Other 
Figs 

Fruit  Cocktail 
Fruits  for  Salad 
Grapes 
Guava 
Melons 


Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 

Plums 

Prunes 

Rhubarb 


Seasonings,  dressings,  and  sauces  should  be  available  to  suit 
taste.  In  those  feeding  establishments  where  bread  is  not  served, 
the  quantity  of  tortillas  should  be  increased  proportionately. 
Substitutions  for  beverages  will  depend  on  seasonal  require- 
ments and  wants.  Coffee  should  be  served  when  desired. 

F.  Method  of  Preparation- 
Employers  should  have  the  food  prepared  in'  the  manner  that 
is  most  acceptable  to  the  workers. 

G.  Percentage  Increase 

Where  meals  are  served  in  central  feeding  areas,  a  10  to  15 
percent  increase  of  the  units  shown,  depending  on  the  main 
course  served,  should  be  provided  for  "seconds".  Luncheon 
units  may  be  made  available  so  that  the  men  make  up  their 
own  and  select  what  they  wish. 

H.  Sandwich  Meals 

Sandwich  meals  (excluding  mid-meal  snacks)  should  be 
served  only  during  working  hours,  and  in  no  event  more 
than  once  in  any  12-hour  period.  Any  consumption  of  sand- 
wich meals  by  workers  while  in  camp  should  not  be  author- 
ized. 


I.  Hot  Lunches 

Employers  are  encouarged  to  provide  hot  lunches  rather  than 
sandwiches  whenever  possible.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
areas  where  very  warm  weather  makes  the  use  of  sandwich 
lunches  extremely  hazardous.  In  addition  to  reducing  the 
chances  of  food  spoilage,  hot  lunches  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  variety  of  menus  and  result  in  greater  worker 
satisfaction. 

J.   Use  of  Leftover  Cooked  Food 

All  leftover  cooked   foods  must  be  kept   under  refrigeration 
and  served  within  24  hours.  The  following  leftovers  are  un- 
safe for  later  use  and  must  be  disposed  of  after  each  meal : 
Cream  fillings  Puddings 

Food  containing  mayonnaise  or  Cream  gravies 

similar  spreads  Fricassee 

To  assure  safety  of  consumption,  edible  leftover  cooked  food 
should  be  reheated  to  180  degrees  for  five  minutes  immedi- 
ately before  serving. 

K.  Hot  Breads  and  Pastries 

Whenever  oven  space  is  available  and  time  permits,  hot 
breads  and  pastry  should  be  used  in  lieu  of  commercial  bread 
and  pastry. 

L.   Condiments 

Condiments  such  as  sugar,  salt  and  pepper  should  be  placed 
on  each  dining  table  for  individual  use. 

Information  herein  is  not  intended  for  use  in  reception  centers 

or    when   Mexican    agricultural    workers    are    being 

transported  to  or  from  reception  centers. 
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Form  No. 


ES223 
ES22S 

ES229 

ES366 
ES369 
DE881 
DE  881  A 

DE882 

DE  2869 
DE  2894  H 

DE  3258  A 

DE  3258  B 

DE  3258  C 
DE  3259 

DE  3269 
DE  3339 

DE  3358 

DE  3358  A 
DE  3401 

DE  4100 
DE  4306 

DE  4595 

DE  4609 


DE  4644 
DE  4841 


DE  4927 
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appendix  g-figure  4 

Special  Reporting  Requirements  of  the  Farm  Placement  Program 


Title 


In-Season  Farm  Labor  Report. 


Annual  Agricultural  and  Food  Processing 
Report 

Validation    of   Foreign   Worker    Needs   in 
Seasonal  Agricultural  Activities 

Authorization   to   Contract   Mexican    Na- 
tional Worliers 
Migratory  Employment  Record 

California  Farm  Labor  Report.. 

California  Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report 


Required  by 


State 


Worksheet  for  Computing  Labor  Require- 
ments 


Crop  and  Labor  Information 

Housing  for  Contract  Foreign  Workers. 


Agricultural  Wage  Survey— Preseason  Es- 
timate 

Agricultural  Wage  Survey— Survey  OutUne 


Agricultural  Wage  Survey— Notice  of  Wage 

Finding 
Agricultural    Wage    Survey — Confidential 

Interview  Schedule 

Weekly  Report  of  Activities  by  Farm  Place- 
ment Supervisors  and  Representatives 

Letter  to  Notify  Interested  Parties  of  Job 
Opportunities  for  Farm  Workers 


Complaint  Report. 


Action  Report  on  Complaint 

Authorization  to  Assign  Contract  Foreign 
Workers 


Labor  Requirements  for  Minor  Miscl. 
Vegetables 

Trailer  or  Seasonal  Farm  Labor  Office  Ac- 
tivities Report 

Validation  of  Need  for  Foreign  Workers  in 
Agriculture 

Special  Opening  Farm  Wage  Report 


Tentative  Crop  List  for  DE  882  Coverage  ., 
Opinion  Survey  for  ES  229  Worksheet  D 

Seasonal  Agricultural  Interstate  Clearance 
Activities 


Code:  CO  — Central  Office,  Sacramento,  California 
FPS — Farm  Placement  Supervisor 
FPIi — Farm  Placement  Representative 
LO  — Local  or  Farm  Labor  Offlce  staff 
X     — Rrsponsil)le  for  preparation 

•  — Assists  in  preparation 

#  — State  form  used  in  meeting  Federal 

reporting  requirements 
Note — DE  882  and  DE  4595  consolidated. 
SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Employment. 


# 
t 

X 

# 
I 

X 

# 

t 
f 


Federal 


Prepared  by 


CO 


FPS 


FPR 


LO 


Nature  and  Purpose 


Provides  Bureau  Employment  Security  current  picture 
of  farm  labor  market  in  all  major  areas.  (Semi- 
monthly) 
Provides  review  of  activities  for  calendar  year  and 
forecasts  significant  changes  expected  for  coming 
year.  Also  published  by  Department  as  "California 
Annual  Farm  Labor  Report."  (Annually) 

Provides  up-to-date  information  by  area  on  seasonal 
farm  labor  demand  and  supply,  indicating  extent  of 
expected  need  for  foreign  labor.  (Quarterly) 

Used  to  transmit  an  employer's  request  to  contract 
Mexican  Nationals.  (As  required) 

Used  in  .Annual  Worker  Plan  for  scheduling  movement 
of  migratory  workers.  {As  required) 

Provides  essential  information  about  employment  of 
agricultural  workers  by  type  and  by  crop.  (Weekly) 

Prepared  from  data  on  DE  881.  Covers  major  seasonal 
activities  by  County-Distributed  statewide  for 
information  and  recruitment  purposes.  (Weekly) 

Provides  data  for  estimating  and  reporting  labor 
requirements  for  seasonal  farm  work.  Prepared 
pre-season   and   post-season   for   each    major   crop. 

Worksheet  vised  in  preparing  DE  882.  (As  required) 

Advise  California  Division  of  Housing  of  housing  for 
5  or  more  foreign  contract  workers.  (.\s  required) 

Provides  preliminary  data  on  estimated  need  for  con- 
ducting a  wage  survey.  Prepared  for  each  crop.  (Aa 
required) 

Worksheet  for  recording  data  required  in  determining 
prevailing  wage  for  specific  crop  and  activities.  (Aa 
required) 

Provides  published  Notice  of  Wage  Finding  for  infor- 
mation and  posting  in  public  places.  (As  required) 

Worksheet  used  in  collecting  data  from  employers  and 
workers  for  determining  the  prevaihng  wage  for  a 
specific  crop  and  activities.  (As  required) 

Daily  report  of  activities.  (Weekly) 

Used  to  inform  organizations,  agencies,  and  individuals 
of  job  opportunities  in  activities  in  which  a  shortage 
of  workers  exists.  (Monthly) 

For  documenting  any  complaint  by  workers  or  organi- 
zations concerning  the  foreign  labor  program.  (As 
required) 

For  documenting  respondent's  statement  and  all  ac- 
tions taken  to  resolve  tlie  complaint.  (As  required) 

Provides  maximum  control  by  requiring  each  individual 
member-user  to  secure  written  permission  for  use  of 
foreign  workers  prior  to  assignment  of  workers  by 
the  Association.  (As  required) 

Worksheet  used  in  preparing  DE  882.  (Annually) 

Provides  summary  of  contacts  witli  employers  and 
workers,  including  informational  services  rendered 
by  each  seasonal  office.  (Daily) 

Comprised  of  3  forms  and  a  narrative  report.  Used  by 
Central  Office  in  preparing  ES  229  Report.  (Semi- 
annually) 

Provides  preliminary  information  prior  to  completion 
of  regular  Wage  Survey  under  certain  special  con- 
ditions. (As  required) 

Worksheet  used  in  preparing  DE  882.  (Annually) 

Comprised  of  2  forms  for  documenting  employment 
data  and  opinions  of  workers,  crews,  and  employers 
for  ES  229  Report.  (Semi-annually) 

Comprised  of  2  forms  summarizing  into  local  office 
totals  the  data  on  active  agricultural  orders  and 
openings  in  interstate  clearance  and  referrals  made 
against  such  openings.  (Monthly) 


State  of  California 
Department  of  Employment 
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APPENDIX   G,   EXHIBIT    11-TABLE   I 

Comparison  of  Total  Worker  Requirements  and  Expected  Employment,  January-April  1961 
Area  Number:  10-5-03  


Area:  Central  Coast 


ITEM 


1.  Workers  Required 

2.  Expected  Domestic  Employment. 

3.  Total  Shortage - 


Fruit  and  Nuts 

Strawberries,  plt-cult-harvest  _ 


Vegetables 

Artichokes,  harvest 

Asparagus,  harvest 

Broccoli,  harvest 

Brussels  sprouts,  harvest 

Lettuce,  thin-hoe-harvest 

Vegetables,  misc.,  plt-cult-harvest- 

Field  Crops 

Sugar  beets,  thin-hoe-harvest 


All  other  agrieultyre 

4.  Foreign  Workers  Needed'. 


Fruit  and  Nuts 

Strawberries,  plt-cult-harve8t_ 


Vegetables 

Artichokes,  harvest. 


Asparagus,  harvest 

Broccoli,  harvest 

Brussels  sprouts,  harvest 

Lettuce,  thin-hoe-harvest 

Vegetables,  misc..  plt-cult-harvest . 


Field  Crops 

Sugar  beets,  thin-hoe-harvest. 


All  other  agriculture — - 

5.  Last  Year's  Employment  of  Foreign  Workers 


Total 

Mexican.. 
Japanese  . 
Filipinos.. 


Seasonal  Hired  Workers  in  Half-Month  Periods 


January 


8.4.50 

8.030 

420 


320 


400 


100 


(165) 
300 
(270) 


(120) 


555 

415 

115 

25 


16-31 


7.600 

7,380 

220 


100 

120 


February 


200 


100 


(125) 
100 


(75) 


200 
60 

115 
25 


1  Figures  in  parentheses  show  emplojinent  of  foreign  workers  in  1960. 

Comparison  of  Total  Worker  Requirements  and 
Expected  Domestic  Employment 

Central  Coast  Area 
Labor  shortage  estimates  for  the  January-April  forecast  pe- 
riod range  from  a  low  of  120  in   early  February  to  a  high  of 
6  960  during  the  last  half  of  April.  Estimates  of  labor  shortage 
for   the   first   six   weeks   of  the  forecast  period  are  small  and 


7,630 

7,510 

120 


100 


(120) 


(75) 


195 
55 

115 
25 


16-28 


8,630 

8,130 

500 


150 
50 


200 


500 


50 
50 

(80) 


150 

(100) 

50 

(75) 


200 
(35) 


290 

185 

80 

25 


March 


10,070 
8.680 
1,490 


50 
250 


440 
350 


400 


1,500 


16-31 


50 
250 

(170) 


450 
(505) 

350 
(210) 


400 
(220) 


1,105 
1,000 


11,110 
8,360 
2,750 


50 
370 
100 


450 
1,100 


April 


50 

400 
(500) 

100 
(170) 


700 
(850) 

450 
(480) 


1,100 
(500) 


2,500 
2,395 


25 


12,380 
8,300 
4,080 


390 


40 
650 
100 

1,330 
550 


1,000 

20 

4,100 


400 
(400) 


20 


4,025 
3,920 


16-30 


16,180 
9,220 
6,960 


2,200 


650 
100 


2,230 
660 


1,100 
20 

7,000 


2,200 
(3,289) 


50 

_ 

(25) 

(25) 

650 

650 

(530) 

(470) 

100 

100 

(145) 

(120) 

1,330 

2,250 

(1,340) 

(2,330) 

550 

680 

(585) 

(737) 

1,000 

1,100 

(1,000) 

(600) 

20 


7,571 

7,466 

80 

25 


limited  to  harvests  of  artichokes  and  Brussels  sprouts.  There 
is  an  upward  trend  in  the  shortage  level  during  March  and 
April,  when  seasonal  operations  increase  because  of  activity  in 
lettuce,  strawberries,  miscellaneous  vegetables,  sugar  beets,  and 
asparagus. 

Figures  shown  in  Table  I,  Item  5,  for  1960  employment  of 
foreign  workers,  do  not  agree  with  estimates  of  foreign  worker 
employment  reported  on  ES-223  for  the  comparable  1960  pe- 
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riods.  Table  1  pri'sonts  liKlO  data,  for  purposes  of  compara- 
bility, that  exclude  employment  of  foreign  workers  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  County  since  the  county  was  transferred  to  the  South 
Coast  Area  in  April,  1960. 

Seasonal  variations  account  for  much  of  the  change  between 
reported  shortage  figures  in  1960  and  our  estimates  of  labor 
shortage  for  the  1901  forecast  period.  JIarliet  conditions  and  the 
completion  of  freezer  quotas  in  19G0  brought  the  Brussels 
sprouts  harvest  to  early  completion  ;  shortages  were  also  evi- 
dent in  the  artichoke  harvest  and  in  miscellaneous  vegetable 
activities.  January  1961  shortage  estimates  are  limited  to  Brus- 
sels sprouts  harvest  (where  a  longer  season  is  expected)  and 
to  the  artichoke  harvest.  Shortage  estimates  for  the  1961  aspar- 
agus harvest  are  higher  than  the  1960  experience  from  the 
latter  part  of  February  through  the  first  half  of  April.  Domestic 
workers  who  previously  left  other  vegetable  work  to  cut  aspar- 
agus are  expected  to  stay  in  vegetable  crop  activities  which  are 
now  paying  higher  wages.  Increased  production  of  sugar  beets 
will  raise  labor  requirements,  lengthen  the  peak  period  of  ac- 
tivity, and  create  larger  shortages,  particularly  in  the  last  half 
of  April  when  domestic  workers  leave  for  other  activities. 
Lower  production  in  strawberries  is  expected  to  reduce  the 
shortage  level  as  picking  gets  under  way.  The  current  shortage 
estimates  for  broccoli,  miscellaneous  vegetable,  and  lettuce  op- 
erations are  consistently  lower  than  1960  throughout  the  fore- 
cast period,  principally  because  of  low  labor  requirements  but 
also  because  of  the  expectation  that  higher  wages  will  attract 
more  domestic  workers. 

The  need  for  foreign  workers  is  equivalent  to  the  labor  short- 
age rounded  to  the  nearest  100.  The  greater  part  of  the  labor 
shortage  is  expected  to  be  met  by  the  use  of  Mexican  Nationals. 
In  addition,  a  small  number  of  .Japanese  Nationals  are  expected 
to  supplement  the  labor  force. 

Estimated  Number  of  Hired  Seasonal  Workers  Required 

Central  Coast  Area 
Seasonal    worker    requirements    for    the    January-April    fore- 
cast period,  estimated  at  8,4.50  during  the  first  part  of  January, 
decrease   to   a   low   of  7.600   by   the   end   of   .January   and   then 
build  up  to  a  high  of  16,180  in  the  latter  half  of  April.  The 


need  for  seasonal  workers  during  January  and  February  is 
centered  in  pruning  of  orchards,  miscellaneous  vegetable  opera- 
tions, and  the  planting  and  cultivating  included  in  minor 
farm  activities.  During  the  last  two  months  of  the  forecast 
period,  demand  for  seasonal  workers  continues  to  be  heavy 
in  miscellaneous  vegetable  activities  and  in  "'All  Other  Agri- 
culture." In  addition,  lettuce,  sugarbeet,  and  strawberry  activi- 
ties will  employ  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  workers  from 
the  seasonal  work  force. 

The  seasonal  labor  requirements  shown  in  Table  II  are  not 
comparable  to  those  shown  in  the  ES-229  report  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1960.  Farmers,  unpaid  family,  and  regular 
hired  worker  estimates  are  excluded  from  Table  II  in  order  to 
emphasize   seasonal   worker   requirements. 

Crops  which  significantly  affect  the  number  of  seasonal  work- 
ers  required  are   as   follows : 

FRUIT  AND  NUTS 

Orchards.  Lack  of  cold  weather  delayed  the  start  of  pruning 
operations  this  fall,  although  work  has  progressed  rapidly 
without  many  weather  interruptions  since  that  time.  The 
change  in  seasonal  pattern  has  increased  seasonal  worker  re- 
quirements over  the  1960  level  during  the  first  two  months  of 
the  year.  Approximately  6,200  fewer  acres  will  be  pruned  this 
season ;  some  of  the  loss  can  be  attributed  to  suburban  and 
industrial  expansion  within  the  area. 

Strawberries.  Planting  and  cultivating  of  strawberry  acre- 
age is  the  principal  activity  during  the  forecast  period,  with 
harvest  operations  starting  in  April.  Preliminary  estimates  by 
the  California  Crop  Reporting  Service  and  the  California 
Strawberry  Advisory  Board  indicate  significantly  smaller 
acreage  and  production  for  the  1961  season. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus.  More  acreage  has  been  planted,  but  lower  yield 
per  acre  will  reduce  estimated  production,  causing  peak  labor 
requirements  to   be  slightly   lower. 

Lettuce.  Acreage  estimates  show  a  slight  increase  over 
1960,  but  lower  yield  per  acre  will  reduce  production  by  ap- 
proximately .37.000  tons.  Marketing  orders  may  further  reduce 
the  harvested  acreage.  Several  large  growers  have  planted  snap 
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Estimated  Seasonal  Hired  Workers  Required,  January-April  1961 


Area  Number:  10-5-03 


Area:  Central  Coast 


Requirements  in  Half-Mcnth  Periods 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

ITEM 

1-15 

16-31 

1-15 

10-28 

1-15 

16-31 

1-15 

16-30 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

8,450 

2,350 
130 

250 

300 
620 

1,040 

460 

2,900 
400 

7,600 

2,010 
130 

300 

300 
290 

1,040 

460 

2,750 
320 

7,630 

1.400 
270 

300 

290 

60 

200 

1,170 

510 
200 

2,950 

280 

8,630 

890 
370 

250 
180 
360 

750 
1,230 

510 
800 

2,950 

340 

10,070 

590 
370 

250 
580 
360 

1,110 
1,420 

600 
1,130 

3,260 

400 

11,110 

210 
450 

250 
770 
230 

1,390 
1,460 

800 
1.780 

3,400 

370 

12,380 

1,040 

140 

1,050 

200 

2,040 
1,670 

840 
1,620 

3,550 

230 

16,180 

Fruit  and  Nuts 
Orchards,  prune  _ 

Strawberries,  plt-cult-harveat 

Vegetables 

Artichokes,  harvest 

3,450 
50 

1,050 

Broccoli,  harvest     ._ 

150 

-- 

Lettuce,  thin-hoe-harvest  _ 

3,040 

1,810 

Field  Crops 

840 

RtigflT  hpfttfi,  thin-hnfi-hArvpst 

1,670 

All  other  agriculture  (minor  activities) 

Other  major  crop  activities 

(Nonshortage  crops  with  low  seasonal  employ- 
ment) 

3,600 
620 
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beans  on  aoreajie  planted  to  lettuce  last  year.  The  lower  yield 
will  reduce  labor  requirements  for  cutting  during  the  latter 
part   of   the   forecast  period. 

Miscellaneous  vegetables.  Little  change  in  acreage,  produc- 
tion, or  market  conditions  are  expected  to  occur  during  the 
1961  season.  I^mployment  is  relatively  high  in  these  activities 
throughout  the  year.  Labor  turnover  is  high,  with  local  workers 
using  vegetable  work  to  tide  them  over  between  more  desirable 
types  of  agricultural  activity,  and  thus  a  need  for  supplemental 
workers  develops  toward  the  end  of  the  forecast  period. 

FIELD  CROPS 

Sugar  heets.  An  increase  of  approximately  2,000  acres  in 
acreage  allotments  is  expected  to  raise  production  by  more 
than  50,000  tons.  Labor  requirements  for  thinning  and  hoeing 
operations  are  therefore  higher  and  shortage  estimates  have 
been  affected.  Much  of  the  harvest  work  in  the  area  is  done 
by  machine  by  domestic  workers  but  thinning  and  hoeing  are 
done  mainly  by  hand  labor. 

ALL   OTHER   AGRICULTURE 

Loss  of  acreage  has  affected  labor  requirements  in  minor 
farm  activities  included  in  this  category.  During  the  forecast 
period,  seasonal  worker  requirements  range  from  2,750  to 
3,600,  considerably  lower  than  in  1960. 


Expected  and  Preceding  Year's  Employment 
of  Domestic  Workers 

Central  Co.\st  Are.\ 

Employment  of  seasonal  domestic  workers  during  the  .Tanu- 
ary-Aprii  forecast  period  ranges  from  7,-380  in  late  .lanuary 
to"  9,220  during  the  latter  half  of  April,  following  much  the 
same  pattern  as  total  worker  requirements  shown  in  Table  I. 
During  the  first  two  months  of  the  forecast  period,  domestic 
employment  is  highest  in  orchard  pruning,  miscellaneous  vegeta- 
ble activities,  and  in  minor  farm  activities.  Employment  of 
domestic  workers  in  miscellaneous  vegetable  work  and  in  minor 
farm  activities  continues  to  be  high  throughout  the  forecast 
period.  Lettuce,  strawberry,  sugar  beet,  and  cut  flower  har- 
vests will  employ  a  larger  number  of  seasonal  domestic  workers 
during  March  and  April. 

Our  estimates  of  domestic  employment  during  the  forecast 
period  are  significantly  lower  than  those  reported  for  the 
corresponding  periods  in  1960.  Much  of  this  difference  is  the 
result  of  a  change  in  reporting  method  and  reflects  field  surveys 
made  in  the  late  spring  which  indicated  that  previous  estimates 
of  the  work  force  were  overstated.  Most  of  this  decrease  is  in 
the  local  worker  category.  An  actual  decline  is  also  foreseen, 
however,    because    of    local    opportunities    for    non-agricultural 


Area  Number:  10-5-03 


APPENDIX   G,   EXHIBIT    11,   TABLE    III 

Expected  and  Preceding  Year's  Employment  of  Seasonal  Domestic  Hired  Workers 


Area:  Central  Coast 


Employment  by  Half-Month  Periods 

January 

February 

March 

April 

ITEM 

1-15 

16-31 

1-15 

16-28 

1-15 

16-31 

1-15 

16-30 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Section  A.     Origin  of  Expected  Employment 

8.030 

6,700 

930 

400 

7,380 

6,270 

810 

300 

7,510 

6,310 

900 

300 

8,130 

6,500 

1,220 

410 

8,580 

6,690 

1,290 

600 

8,360 

6,690 

1,170 

500 

8,300 

6,370 

1,350 

580 

9,220 

6,360 

830 

Section  B.     Use  of  Expected  Employment 

Total                                          

8,030 
130 

150 

300 
300 

1,040 

2,900 
3,210 

7,380 
130 

200 

300 
170 

1,040 

2,750 
2,790 

7,510 
270 

200 

290 

40 

200 

1,170 

200 
2,950 
2,190 

8,130 

370 

200 
130 
360 

600 
1,180 

600 
2,950 
1,740 

8,580 

370 

200 
330 
360 

670 
1,070 

730 
3,260 
1,590 

8,360 

450 

200 
400 
130 

710 
1,010 

680 
3,400 
1,380 

8,300 

650 

100 
400 
100 

710 
1,120 

620 
3,530 
1,070 

9,220 

Fruit  and  Nuts 

1,250 

Vegetables 

50 

-- 

1,150 

Field  Crops 

570 

All  other  agriculture  (minor  crop  activities) 

3,580 
1,360 

- 

Section  C.     Preceding  Year's  Employment 

IQfiO    Total 

12,900 

10,800 

1,500 

600 

11,950 

10,100 

1,350 

500 

11,3.50 

9,-500 

1,400 

450 

12,600 

10,020 

1,9.30 

650 

13,700 

10,670 

2,030 

1,000 

12,540 

10,080 

1,770 

690 

10,350 

7,900 

1.700 

750 

13,000 
9,000 
2,850 
1,150 

Local                              - -- 
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jobs  and  because  of  the  lower  labor  requirements  for  many 
farm  activities  and  the  loss  of  farm  acreage.  There  has  always 
been  considerable  variation  in  the  number  of  migratory  worlicrs 
who  come  into  the  area  each  year,  refiecting  crop  conditions 
in  this  and  other  areas,  but  the  decrease  in  labor  requirements 
is  also  reflected  in  the  migratory  work  group. 

Employer  and  Worker  Estimates  of  Domestic 
Seasonal  Labor  Supply 

Central  Coast  Auea 
In  compliance  with  Public  Law  78,  as  amended,  agricultural 
employers    and    workers    have    been    consulted    regarding    the 
supply    of    domestic    workers    anticipated    during    the    forecast 


period,  January-April  lOGl.  Xo  significant  information  was 
gained  from  consultation  with  individual  growers  and  workers. 
Our  estimates  were  reviewed  by  a  representative  of  the 
Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Committee  who  indicated 
that  the  disparity  in  productivity  factors  between  counties 
within  an  area  appeared  artificial  and  that  shortages  in  sev- 
eral crops,  particularly  strawberries,  could  possibly  be  alle- 
viated if  piece  rates  offered  to  domestic  workers  were  brought 
up  to  the  target  rates  paid  to  foreign  workers  in  the  area. 
Potential  shortages  during  the  forecast  period  in  lettuce  and 
sugar  beet  thinning  and  in  strawberry  and  miscellaneous 
vegetable  operations,  the  crop  activities  under  question,  are 
at  peak  from  mid-March   through   April. 
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APPENDIX   A 

Estimated  Acreage  and  Production  of  Major  Crops  in  1961  and  Changes  from  1960 


Area:  Central  Coast 


I960 

1961 

Changes  from  1960 

Crop  and  Activity 

Acreage 

Production 

Acreage 

Production 

Acreage 

Production 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Fruit  and  Nuts 

19.800 

4.200 

106.380 

750 

7,970 

7,030 

10,400 

8,900 

4,800 

7,000 

3,200 

54,600 

82,510 

2,020 
32,000 

2.100 
29,400 

68.790  T 

17,580  T 
11.960  T 
30.250  T 
29.800  T 
84,000  T 
23.040  T 
452.800  T 

119,000  T 
622,600  T 

14,600 

4,600 

100,180 

750 

6,540 

7,030 

10,500 

10,250 

4,800 

7,000 

3,200 

55,400 

81,890 

2.070 
32.000 

1.500 
31,400 

57.680  T 

17,580  T 
11.000  t 
30,380  T 
29.800  T 
84.000  T 
23,040  T 
415,800  T 

119,000  T 
672.800  T 

-5,200 

-1-400 

-6,200 

0 

-1,430 

0 

-(-100 

-1-1,350 

0 

0 

0 

-1-800 

-620 

-1-50 

0 

-600 

-f  2,000 

.- 

-- 

-- 

-11,110  T 

Vegetables 

0 

-960  T 

-H30  T 

0 

0 

0 

-37,000  T 

-- 

Field  Crops 

0 

-- 

-t- 50.200  T 

APPENDIX 

Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program 

I.  Introduction 

In  enacting  Public  Law  78,  Congress  intended  to  accomplish 
two  basic  objectives :  First,  obtain  agricultural  workers  from 
Mexico  to  meet  peak  seasonal  labor  shortages.  Second,  insure 
that  our  own  domestic  farm  workers  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  employment  of  Mexicans. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  now  had  eight  years  of  experi- 
ence in  administering  PL  78.  A  review  of  this  experience  Indi- 
cates that  the  Department  has  been  successful  in  meeting  the 
first  purpose  of  the  Act,  namely,  obtaining  unskilled  workers 
from  Mexico  to  assist  the  United  States  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Almost  one-half  million  Mexicans 
were  brought  into  the  country  last  year  in  an  orderly  and 
organized  fashion  to  supplement  the  domestic  farm  work  force. 
The  existence  of  such  a  legal  importation  system  has  facilitated 
the  elimination  of  the  illegal  entry  of  Mexicans  ("wetbacks"). 
Although  improvement  in  compliance  activity  is  indicated,  the 
mechanics  for  recruiting  Mexicans,  operating  reception  centers, 
transporting  "braceros"  and  policing  their  conditions  of  employ- 
ment have  been  improving  each  year. 

However,  the  Department  has  been  much  less  successful  in 
meeting  the  second  major  objective  of  the  Law — protecting  the 
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domestic  work  force  from  the  effects  of  Mexican  importation. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  ad- 
minister Section  50.3  of  the  Act  which  prohibits  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Mexican  employment  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that:  (a)  domestic  workers  are  not  available,  (b)  use  of 
Mexicans  will  not  adversely  affect  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  domestic  farm  workers,  and  (c)  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  attract  domestic  workers  at  wages  and  standard  hours 
of  work  comparable  to  those  offered  to  Mexican  workers. 

In  appointing  the  Consultants  to  advise  him  on  problems 
arising  out  of  PL  78,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  expressed  par- 
ticular concern  with  the  following  questions  : 

A.  Adverse  Effect — Does  the  availability  of  "braceros"  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  domestic  farm 
workers?  Does  it  adversely  affect  wages  and  the  availa- 
bility of  family  housing?  If  there  are  adverse  effects 
arising  out  of  the  Mexican  importation  program,  what 
should  be  done  to  meet  the  problem? 

B.  Ea-fensive  Use  of  Mexicans — Should  foreign  labor  be  lim- 
ited to  specific  crops?  Should  they  be  used  in  year-round, 
skilled  or  machine  jobs?  Are  there  other  ways  in  which 
the   use  of  foreign  labor   should  be  limited? 
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APPENDIX   G-FIGURE    5 

California  Total  Farm  Wage  Bill  and  Mexican  Notional 
Farm  Wage  Bill  Estimates  for  1951-1959 


Year 

Total  farm 

wage  bill' 

(millions  of  dollars) 

Mexican  national 

farm  wage  bill* 
(millions  of  dollars) 

Mexican  national 
wage  bill  as  per- 
centage of  total 
wage  bill 

1951 

416 
423 
435 
431 
437 
459 
444 
457 
485 

28 
37 
41 
46 
65 
85 
88 
80 
83 

6.7 

1952        

8.7 

1953 - 

9.4 

1954      - 

10.7 

1955.-- - 

14.9 

1956      

18.5 

1957 

19.8 

1958      

17.5 

1959-    - 

17.1 

1  Total  farm  wage  bill:  Estimates  made  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office 

of  Basinet  Economics,  and  published  in  "Survey  of  Current  Business,"  August 
1960.  Table  62.  August  195S,  Table  61.  and  "Personal  Income"  by  States 
(1956)  Tabic  61.  .  o  ,        j 

2  Mexican  national  wage  bill  estimated  independently  usmg  reported  wage  rate  and 

employment  data  in  Department  of  Employment  records  and  "California  Weekly 
Farm  Labor  Report."  DE  8S1. 
SOURCE:  California  Department  of  Employment. 


C.  International  Pelations  Aspects  of  the  Program — What  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Mexican  government  toward  the  present 
importation  program?  What  alternative  importation  pro- 
cedures are  there? 

D.  Continuation  of  Program— Should  the  foreign  labor  pro- 
gram be  renewed  for  a  specified  time  or  made  permanent? 
Under  what  conditions? 

This  report  is   directed   to   these   and   related   problem   areas. 

II.   Factual  Background 

To  obtain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  operation  of  the  farm  labor  program,  the  Committee 
developed  a  statement  of  facts  through  conferences  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  staff  and  through  field  visits  relatmg  to 
the  following  topics : 

A.  Adverse  Effect 

B.  Extensive  Use  of  Mexican  Nationals 

C.  Wages 

D.  Conditions  of  Employment 

E.  Recruitment  and  Availability  of  Domestic  Workers 

F.  International  Relations 

Although  these  items  are  treated  separately,  some  overlapping 
is  unavoidable. 
A.  Adverse  Effect 

Section  .503  (2)  of  PL  78  prohibits  the  Department  of 
Labor  from  making  Mexican  workers  available  m  any 
area  unless  it  is  determined  that  the  employment  of  such 
workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  workers  similarly 
employed. 

Neither  the  Law  nor  the  legislative  history  explain  defi- 
nitely what  is  meant  by  adverse  effect  or  how  Congress 
intended  the  determination  of  adverse  effect  to  be  ma^. 
This,  therefore,  has  become  a  very  controversial  and  diffi- 
cult area  of  administration. 

There  are  varying  kinds  of  constructions  that  can  be 
placed  on  the  concept  of  "adverse  effect." 

(1)  In  a  strict  sense,  the  term  may  be  interpreted  as 
depriving  American  workers  of  jobs,  lowering  wages, 
or  impairing  conditions  of  employment  that  already 
exist  in  the  area.  Under  this  interpretation,  the  De- 
partment's obligation  would  be  to  assure  no  worsening 
of  the  status  quo  for  American  workers. 

(2)  Another  possibility  might  be  to  interpret  -adverse 
effect"  as  preventing  wages  and  working  conditions 
from  reaching  a  point  they  would  have  reached  under 
the  plav  of  forces  in  a  free  labor  market  if  Mexican 
nationals  were  not  employed  in  the  area. 


(3)  Under    a    third    interpretation,    any    interruption    of 
normal   ad.iustments   that   might   be   expected   to   take 
place   in   the   labor   market   could   be   considered   "ad- 
verse effect."  In  areas  of  labor  shortages,  adjustments 
in   wage  rates,  conditions  of  employment,  production 
methods,    and    other    factors    tend    gradually    toward 
restoring  a  balance  of  labor  supply  and  labor  demand. 
The  use  of  Mexicans  may  be  considered  as  providing 
a  "cushion"  to  alleviate  and  slow  down  the  impact  of 
these  adjustments  on  farm  employers.  However,  where 
corrective  tendencies  are  halted,  as  evidenced  by   de- 
clining   wage    rates,    increased    reliance    on    Jlexican 
labor,    displacement   of   American   workers,   reluctant 
recruitment   efforts,   failure   to   improve   housing   and 
working  conditions,  etc.,  "adverse  effect,"   is  present. 
In  earrving  out  other  provisions  of  PL  78  and  the  Inter- 
national Agreement,   the  Department  has  established  pro- 
cedures which   tend  to  minimize  adverse  effect.  These  in- 
clude   (a)   preseason  supply-demand  analysis  to  determine 
labor  shortages;   (b)  interstate  clearance  to  meet  shortages 
from  available  surpluses  of  domestic  labor;    (c)   requiring 
emplovers   of  foreign   labor   to   meet  acceptable   standards 
of   housing    and    Avorking    conditions;     (d)    requiring    em- 
ployers of  foreign  workers  to  pay  the  "prevailing  wage 
to    protect    domestic    wage    standards    while    preventing 
exploitation   of   foreign   workers;    and    (e)    requiring   em- 
ployers   using    foreign    workers    to    hire    qualified    United 
States  workers  who  become  unemployed  in  the  area,  either 
in   addition  to  or  in   place  of  Mexican   nationals. 
In  spite  of  these  efforts,  there  are  indications  that  adverse 
effect  has  occurred  in  some  cases.  The  following  are  some 
examples : 

(1)  Employment  displacement.  There  are  indications  of 
some  employer  preference  for  Mexicans  over  domestic 
workers  because  they  represent  an  assured  work  force 
of  premium  adult  male  labor.  Use  of  Mexicans  re- 
lieves the  farmer  of  the  risk  of  losing  his  labor  sup- 
ply, and  enables  him  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
changing  market  prices  and  crop  grades.  The  unit 
cost  of  housing  foreign  workers  is  generally  smaller 
than  the  cost  for  domestic  migrants,  who  usually 
travel  in  family  groups.  In  a  competitive  situation, 
other  farmers  seek  the  same  advantages  and  strong 
and  continuing  pressures  build  up  to  utilize  foreign 
workers.  Thus  in  some  areas,  almost  100  percent  of 
the  seasonal  work  on  certain  crop  activities  is  per- 
formed by  foreign  workers.  Domestic  workers  either 
migrate  to  other  areas  of  employment  or  do  not  seek 
jobs  in  the  activity  which  is  identified  with  Mexicans. 
In  one  State  wages  paid  for  harvesting  cotton  have 
fallen  gradually  while  the  proportion  of  foreign  work- 
ers in  the  crop  has  ri.sen.  The  inference  is  that  U.  S. 
workers  have  been  forced  to  seek  alternative  job  op- 
portunities. 

(2)  Duration  of  Employment.  Agriculture  cannot  provide 
year-round  employment  for  most  farm  wage  workers 
because  of  the  short  duration  of  seasons.  The  average 
farm  wage  worker  can  only  expect  to  work  about  125 
days  a  year  at  farm  jobs.  If  foreign  workers  are  avail- 
able, seasons  of  agricultural  employment  may  be  fur- 
ther compressed  by  using  more  workers  at  peak.  This 
may  result  in  even  shorter  duration  of  employment 
and  loss  of  income  for  -\merican  farm  workers  in 
areas  where  foreign  workers  are  employed. 

(3)  Low  Wages.  Agriculture  has  been  historically  a  low- 
wage  industry.  Farm  employers  have  not  generally 
attempted  to  compete  with  other  industries  for  labor. 
In  areas  where  foreign  workers  are  used  in  large 
numbers  their  presence  may  prevent  wage  rates  from 
rising  to  levels  they  would  attain  if  no  foreign  work- 
ers were  admitted.  Knowledge  of  the  availability  of 
Mexican  Nationals  weakens  the  domestic  workers'  bar- 
gaining position  and  contributes  to  the  depression  of 
area  wage  levels.  Studies  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  show  that  wage  rates  in  activities  which  Mexi- 
cans are  employed  have  lagged  behind  the  rising  wage 
level  for  farm  work  generally.  The  studies  also  show 
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that  wages  paid  by  employers  who  use  foreign  worltcrs 
teud  to  average  lower  than  those  paid  by  non-users 
in  the  same  area  (see  discussion  of  wages  in  C  be- 
low). 

B.  Extensive  Use  of  Mexican  Nationals 

1.  Year-Round  Occupations.  Public  Law  78  does  not  limit 
the  use  of  Mexican  Nationals  to  seasonal  occiipatiiiiis 
although  the  history  and  background  of  this  program  indi- 
cate that  it  generally  was  considered  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  emergency  needs.  However,  approximately 
20,000  Mexicans  known  as  "special,"  are  now  employed 
on  a  year-round  basis.  These  are  workers  with  specialized 
knowledge  and  experience  who  are  specifically  requested 
at  reception  centers  and  whose  contracts  are  renewed 
every  six  months.  Most  "'specials"  are  employed  in  the 
border  States  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

2.  Skilled  Occupations.  PL  78  does  not  limit  employment 
of  Mexicans  in  terms  of  skills,  and  in  recent  years,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  use  Mexicans  in  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  occupations.  In  addition  to  those  em- 
ployed as  tractor  operators  and  ranch  hands,  thousands 
are  engaged  in  skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs.  Recently,  the 
Department  has  been  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
Mexican  workers  penetrating  into  field  packing  and  sort- 
ing of  vegetables  as  new  machine  methods  were  introduced 
and  the  worl;  transferred  from  the  shed  to  the  fields.  This 
work  was  formerly  done  by  packing  shed  operators  at 
higher  wage  rates  in  sheds. 

The  only  legal  authority  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
for  limiting  the  use  of  Mexican  nationals  in  terms  of 
skill  considerations  is  a  determination  under  Section 
503  (1)  that  suflicient  domestic  workers  who  are  able, 
willing,  and  qualified  are  available  at  the  time  and  place 
needed  to  perform  this  work,  or  a  determination  under 
Section  503  (2)  that  the  use  of  Mexicans  adversely  affects 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic  workers 
similarly  employed.  However,  difficulties  have  arisen  in 
attempting  to  apply  these  provisions.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  Mexicans  used  in  the  machine  packing  and  sorting 
of  vegetables  in  the  field,  American  packinghouse  workers 
have  been  displaced.  However,  the  displaced  workers  are 
not  necessarily  available  to  transfer  to  field  jobs  because 
of  changes  in  the  job  content  as  well  as  a  lowering  of 
wages  and  the  conditions  of  employment.  Consequently, 
Mexicans  are  requested  for  field  packing  work  while 
higher-paid  domestic  shed  workers  are  laid  off. 

3.  Nonessential  Crops.  Under  Public  Law  7S  foreign  work- 
ers may  be  used  for  any  commodity  or  product  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  essential.  Since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Law,  however,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  not  exercised  his  discretion  to  declare  any  commodi- 
ties nonessential,  even  those  which  are  in  surplus  supply 
and  heavily  subsidized.  More  than  60  percent  of  all  Mexi- 
cans employed  at  peak  work  in  crops  which  are  in  sur- 
plus supply. 

C.  Wages 

1.  Wnf/e  Trends.  Section  503  (2)  of  PL  78  states  that  the 
Department  of  Labor's  responsibility  under  the  Law  shall 
be  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  will  not  adversely  affect 
wages.  The  International  Agreement  helps  to  implement 
this  by  providing  that  wages  paid  to  foreign  workers 
should  correspond  with  tho.se  paid  to  domestic  workers 
similarly  employed  in  the  area. 

The  prevailing  wage  to  be  paid  Mexican  workers  is  deter- 
mined by  conducting  surveys  at  frequent  intervals  among 
samples  of  employers  of  domestic  workers  in  areas  where 
foreign  workers  are  used.  As  an  added  check  individual 
workers  are  consulted  as  to  wages  received  for  each 
activity.  Under  a  formula  adopted  in  ]0,5R.  the  wage  rate 
paid  to  40  percent  of  the  workers  is  considered  the  "pre- 
vailing wage"  for  a  given  activity  in  the  area  surveyed. 
In  the  small  proportion  of  cases  (less  than  5  percent) 
where  no  single  wage  is  paid  to  40  percent  of  the  workers, 
an  alternative  formula  is  used  to  find  the  prevailing  wage 
Observations  are  arrayed  from  the  highest  to  lowest  wage 
paid.  The  prevailing  wage  range  is  found  by  starting  with 


the  lowest  wage  and  proceeding  upward  until  51  percent 
of  the  workers  in  the  survey  are  included.  The  highest 
wage  paid  to  any  worker  in  the  51-percent  group  becomes 
the  bottom  of  the  range.  The  top  of  the  range  is  the 
highest  rate  paid  to  any  worker  in  the  survey. 

The  prevailing  wage  concept  may  work  satisfactorily  in 
situations  where  wage  rates  are  determined  by  competi- 
tive forces  in  the  labor  market,  and  there  are  so  few 
Mexicans  that  their  presence  does  not  upset  this  equilib- 
rium. Actually,  however,  the  availability  of  a  potential 
reserve  of  foreign  labor  generally  influences  the  wage 
levels  in  the  area  for  crops  on  which  Mexicans  are  usually 
employed,  and  on  other  crops  as  well.  Thus,  Mexican 
rates  are  tied  to  domestic  wage  levels,  which,  in  turn, 
may  be  more  or  less  stabilized  by  the  presence  of  Mexi- 
cans. Therefore,  wage  levels  tend  to  become  fixed  in  areas 
and  activities  where  Mexicans  are  employed. 
Studies  of  the  BES  show  that  wage  rates  in  crops  for 
which  Mexicans  are  employed  do  not  move  upward  at  a 
rate  corresponding  with  the  general  trends  in  farm  wage 
rates. 

Between  1953  and  1958,  the  hourly  farm  wage  rate  in 
the  U.S.  increased  14  percent,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  An  examination  of  wage  surveys 
made  by  State  agencies  in  areas  using  Mexican  nationals 
showed  that  the  average  rate  ijaid  to  domestic  workers 
in  these  areas  either  remained  unchanged  or  decreased  in 
three-fifths  of  the  cases.  In  making  this  analysis  each 
wage  survey  was  given  equal  weight  regardless  of  the 
relative  number  of  workers  employed.  If  the  findings  had 
been  weighted,  the  indication  of  a  leveling  or  downtrend 
of  wages  would  be  greater.  For  example,  in  cotton,  in 
which  about  one-half  of  the  Mexicans  are  employed,  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases  showed  rates  unchanged  or  lowered. 
Between  1058  and  1959,  an  improvement  in  wage  rates 
paid  to  American  workers  in  areas  using  Mexican  na- 
tionals has  been  reported,  but  the  magnitude  of  these 
increases  is  less  than  the  overall  increase  in  farm  wage 
rates  in  the  LTuited  States. 

During  the  past  decade  the  wage  differential  between 
agriculture  and  industry  has  been  widening  steadily,  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  u.se  of  foreign  workers  in 
agriculture  is  partly  responsible. 

If  the  Department  of  Labor's  obligation  under  PL  78 
were  merely  to  prevent  wage  levels  from  declining  below 
levels  that  existed  at  the  time  Mexican  nationals  were 
introduced  in  an  area,  the  prevailing  wage  concept  might 
be  adequate  for  this  purpose.  However,  if  the  Depart- 
ment's obligation  is  to  (a)  restore  wages  to  levels  they 
would  have  reached  if  no  foreign  workers  were  in  the 
area,  or  (b)  to  attain  a  level  at  which  supply  and  de- 
mand might  balance,  or  (c)  to  keep  pace  with  wage 
trends  in  areas  in  which  foreign  workers  are  not  em- 
ployed, present  procedures  do  not  accomplish  this. 

2.  Dominated  Areas.  A  special  problem  is  posed  by  areas 
and  activities  within  areas  in  which  the  farm  work  force 
is  preponderantly  Mexican  national.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  prevailing  wage  determinations  are  mean- 
ingless in  such  cases.  Some  of  the  heavily  dominated 
crops  are  lettuce,  citrus,  melons,  and  carrots  in  parts  of 
Arizona ;  tomatoes,  lettuce,  citrus,  strawberries,  sugar 
beets,  and  melons  in  California ;  citrus  fruit,  beans, 
peppers,  cucumbers,  in  parts  of  Texas ;  cotton  in  New 
Mexico ;  pickles  and  lettuce  in  Colorado ;  and  sugar  beets 
in  a  number  of  States. 

The  Bureau's  policy  in  the  case  of  dominated  areas  has 
been  to  associate  wage  rates  in  dominated  areas  with 
those  in  comparable  areas  which  are  not  dominated.  This 
procedure  has  sometimes  proven  to  be  impracticable  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  of  finding  comparable  areas 
which  are  so  similar  as  to  be  acceptable  substitutes  and 
in  which  wages  have  not  been  influenced  by  employment 
of  foreign  workers. 

A  proposal  is  under  consideration  to  authorize  wage  set- 
ting in  dominated  areas.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  wage 
rates  could  be  based  on  such  considerations  as  general 
wage   trends,   wage   rates   paid   for   comparable   work   in 
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other  areas,  earnings  for  farm  work  of  comparable  skill 
in  the  same  area,  wage  differentials  between  employers 
who  use  foreign  workers  and  those  who  do  not,  wages 
paid  by  employers  successful  in  recruiting  domestic  work- 
ers, etc. 

While  agriculture  is  excluded  from  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  the  Government  has  experience  and  precedent 
in  setting  wages  for  agricultural  workers  under  the  Sugar 
Act.  This  Act  provides  that  fair  and  reasonable  wages  be 
determined  after  investigation,  due  notice,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearings.  In  administering  the  "fair  and  rea- 
sonable" staudard,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  takes 
into  account  cost  of  living;  price  of  sugar  and  its  by- 
products ;  income  from  sugar  beets  and  cane ;  cost  of 
production  ;  and  differences  in  growing  conditions  among 
various  producing  areas. 

3.  TJser-Non-User  Differentials.  Under  present  procedures, 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  is  based  on  the  rate  paid  to  40 
percent  of  the  domestic  workers  on  survey  farms  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  employed  on  farms  which  also 
employ  Mexicans  or  whether  they  are  employed  on  farms 
which"  do  not  use  braceros.  However,  BES  studies  indi- 
cate that,  in  the  same  area  and  for  the  same  activities, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  employers  who  use  Mexicans  to 
pay  less  than  those  who  do  not.  These  wage  studies  show 
that  users  paid  less  than  non-users  in  nearly  half  of  the 
wage  surveys  examined  between  January  1957  and  May 
1959 ;  no  difference  was  reported  in  one-third  of  the 
instances ;  and  in  one-fifth  of  the  cases  users  paid  more. 
This  supports  the  conclusion  that  prevailing  wages,  as 
presently  determined,  are  based  on  wage  rates  which,  in 
themselves,  are  partially  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
Mexican  nationals. 

4.  Earnings  of  Mexican  Workers.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  set  a  50-cent  minimum  for  braceros  paid  on  an 
hourly  basis.  This  standard  is  below  existing  wage  levels 
in  most  areas  where  foreign  workers  are  employed  but 
above  prevailing  levels  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
in  Texas,  Arkansas  Delta  areas,  and  parts  of  New 
Mexico. 

Studies  of  earnings  of  Mexican  workers  have  revealed 
that  many  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  were  not  realizing 
the  equivalent  of  50  cents  an  hour.  Therefore,  in  1958, 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  adopted  a  policy 
that  workers  of  reasonable  diligence  must  realize  a  mini- 
mum of  50  cents  an  hour  or  the  piece  rate  must  be  ad- 
justed to  assure  this. 

This  does  not,  however,  set  an  absolute  minimum  wage 
since  10  percent  of  the  workers,  who  are  presumed  to  be 
less  diligent  than  others  may  earn  less  than  50  cents  an 
hour.  Adjustment  of  piece  rates  to  eliminate  unsatis- 
factory earnings  has  been  generally  accomplished  through 
negotiation  with  growers. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  adopted  a  policy  to  compare  the 
average  hourly  earnings  of  Mexican  piece-rate  workers 
with  time  rates  for  similar  work.  If  the  average  earnings 
of  a  group  of  workers  appear  to  be  lower  than  the  pre- 
vailing hourly  rate,  the  Bureau  informs  employers  and 
consults  with  them  in  the  appraisal  of  wage-rate  actions 
or  adjustments.  Negotiated  adjustments  in  piece  rates 
have  resulted  under  this  arrangement. 

D.  Conditions  of  Employment 

One  of  the  rea.sons  that  shortages  of  labor  cannot  always  be 
filled  by  American  workers  is  that  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  less  satisfactory  than  those  offered  foreign  workers. 
Contract  guarantees  give  Mexican  workers  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages;  the  principal  ones  are  provided  by  the  Interna- 
tional Agreement  listed  below. 

1.  Transportation.  Transportation  from  migration  centers 
in  the  interior  of  Mexico  to  the  border,  as  well  as  sub- 
sistence enroute,  is  paid  from  a  revolving  fund  to  which 
employers  contribute.  Employers  also  arrange  for  trans- 
portation of  braceros  from  the  border  to  the  work  site. 
When  the  employer  provides  a  bus  or  truck  to  pick  up 
the  worker  at  reception  centers,  the  vehicle  must  meet 
rigid  standards.   Return   transportation  from  work  area 


to  the  worker's  home  in  Mexico  is  also  the  employer's 
responsibility. 

Domestic  migratory  workers  generally  pay  their  own 
transportation  to  and  from  work  areas.  Employers  fre- 
quently advance  partial  transportation  costs,  reimbursing 
themselves  through  payroll  deductions.  In  some  instances, 
employers  will  offer  return  transportation  to  workers  who 
remain  until  the  end  of  the  season.  Domestic  migrants 
are  usually  transported  by  crew  leaders  whose  trucks  are 
subject  to  ICC  regulations  if  State  lines  are  crossed. 
Many  now  travel  in  their  own  cars  or  by  public  trans- 
portation. 

2.  Work  Guarantee.  The  Mexican-worker  contract  guaran- 
tees the  worker  the  opportunity  to  work  on  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  work  days  in  the  contract  period, 
which  is  usually  for  a  minimum  of  6  weeks.  If  the  em- 
ployer does  not  provide  the  guaranteed  number  of  days 
of  employment,  the  worker  is  paid  the  amount  he  would 
have  earned  had  he  worked.  Under  the  contract  workers 
who  are  offered  employment  for  less  than  64  hours  in 
any  two-week  period,  are  entitled  to  subsistence,  consist- 
ing of  3  meals  per  day  or  cash  equivalent,  for  each  8 
hours  less  than  64.  Domestic  workers  generally  have  no 
contract,  work  guarantee,  or  subsistence  allowance. 

3.  Housing.  Foreign  workers  are  provided  free  housing 
which  must  meet  minimum  standards  of  sanitation,  space, 
cleanliness,  etc.,  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  Blankets  and  bedding  must  be  provided,  as 
well  as  cooking  facilities  separate  from  sleeping  quarters 
in  camps  which  do  not  have  central  feeding  facilities. 

Housing  for  domestic  workers  varies  greatly  as  to  type 
and  quality.  Typically,  migrants  carry  their  own  bedding 
and  cooking  facilities.  They  are  housed  in  small  cabins  or 
in  rooms  in  partitioned  barracks,  either  on  the  employer's 
farms  or  in  public  camps.  Many  seek  out  rooms  in  small 
towns  in  rural  areas.  Migratory  worker  housing  is  sub- 
ject to  standards  and  inspection  in  States  with  farm 
labor  camp  codes.  About  half  the  States,  including  Ari- 
zona, California,  and  New  Mexico,  which  employ  large 
numbers  of  foreign  workers,  have  laws  or  regulations 
that  apply  to  farm  labor  camps,  ranging  from  very  limi- 
ted to  compi-ehensive  regulations.  Even  in  States  with 
codes,  inspection  is  limited  or  virtually  impossible  because 
of  inadequate  staff.  Texas  and  Michigan  are  outstanding 
examples  of  States  with  high  employment  of  domestic 
migrants  and  foreign  workers  without  States  codes,  al- 
though local  health  ordinances  may  apply.  To  some  extent 
the  foreign-worker  program  has  helped  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  housing  for  domestic  workers.  Employers  of  Mexi- 
cans who  also  employ  domestic  workers  often  provide 
equivalent  housing  conditions  for  both. 

4.  Wage  Guarantee.  Mexican-worker  contracts  specify  a 
minimum  wage  based  on  the  prevailing  wage  in  the  area 
of  employment  ascertained  by  the  local  employment  office. 
If  the  prevailing  wage  is  found,  on  the  basis  of  surveys, 
to  be  higher  than  the  contract  minimum,  the  worker  must 
be  paid  the  higher  wage.  If  paid  on  a  piece-rate,  the  con- 
tract guarantees  the  worker  at  least  $2.00  a  day  for  the 
first  48  hours  of  employment  while  he  is  learning. 
Domestic  agricultural  workers  are  not  protected  by  a  con- 
tract minimum.  The  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  do  not  cover  agriculture.  None 
of  the  State  minimum-wage  laws,  except  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  apply  to  all  agricultural 
workers. 

5.  Insurance.  Employers  of  Mexican  workers  are  required 
to  provide  insurance  or  establish  suflicient  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  cover  major  occupational  risks.  They  are 
obligated  to  pay  all  expenses  for  hospital,  medical  and 
surgical  attention  and  other  simUar  services  necessitated 
by  occupational  injury  or  disease.  They  must  also  pay  for 
the  workers'  subsistence  during  days  the  workers  are 
unable  to  work  because  of  illness  or  injury.  Employers 
of  Mexican  nationals  also  carry  non-occupational  insur- 
ance for  their  workers,  the  cost  of  which  is  paid  by  de- 
ductions from  wages. 
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Domestic  workers  arc  not  protected  by  occupational  in- 
surance except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  covered  by 
■workmen's  compensation  laws.  Only  Ohio  and  California 
have  compulsory  coverage  of  farm  workers.  In  certain 
other  States  (including  Arizona),  farm  workers  engaged 
in  mechanized  occupations  are  covered. 
6.  Performance  Giiariintee.  The  United  States  Government 
guarantees  the  performance  by  employers  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Mexican's  work  contract  relating  to  wages 
and  transportation.  The  worker  may  also  contact  the 
Mexican  consul  with  respect  to  contract  provisions,  and 
they  may  elect  their  own  representatives  as  spokesmen 
in  dealing  with  employers. 

Unemployed  domestic  workers  may  contact  the  local  em- 
ployment office  for  preference  in  employment  in  cases 
where  Mexican  workers  are  employed.  They  have  no 
protection  regarding  wages  or  working  conditions  except 
in  3  States  which  have  wage  collection  laws  which  apply 
to  agriculture.  The  California  and  Massachusetts  laws 
apply  specifically  to  farm  workers;  Minnesota's,  to 
"transit"  labor.  Generally,  domestic  workers  are  not 
organized  in  unions.  A  crew  leader  may  act  as  spokesman 
for  workers  or  as  intermediary  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers. 
E.  Recruitment  and  Arailahility  of  Domestic  Workers 

1.  Recrnitmenf  Efforts.  Section  .503  (3)  provides  that  rea- 
sonable efforts  must  be  made  to  attract  domestic  workers 
at  wages  and  standards  of  work  comparable  to  those  of- 
fered to  foreign  workers  as  a  condition  for  recruiting 
foreign  labor. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security  procedures  require  em- 
ployers seeking  foreign  workers  to  file  orders  which  are 
treated  as  requests  for  domestic  workers.  They  are  cir- 
culated in  interstate  clearance,  but  generally  are  not 
filled,  presumably  because  workers  are  needed  in  supply 
States  at  the  same  time.  The  number  of  foreign  workers 
authorized  and  the  prevailing  wage  must  be  posted  in 
public  places.  If,  during  the  contract  period,  qualified 
domestic  workers  become  available  for  jobs  held  by  Mexi- 
can workers,  the  employment  office  has  the  responsibility 
to  refer  them  to  employers  using  foreign  workers,  and  the 
employer  is  obligated  to  employ  them. 
It  is  the  Bureau's  policy  to  require  employers  of  foreign 
labor  to  participate  in  efforts  to  obtain  domestic  workers. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  many  users  of  foreign 
workers  do  not  make  as  great  an  effort  as  those  who  rely 
on  domestic  workers.  Employers  successful  in  recruiting 
domestic  workers  offer  competitive  wages,  housing  suit- 
able for  family  groups,  participate  in  dayhaul,  youth 
programs  and  other  local  recruitment  efforts.  Many  of 
them  send  agents  to  supply  States  to  participate  with  the 
employment  service  in  positive  recruitment  efforts.  They 
try  to  make  preseason  arrangements  with  crew  leaders 
through  the  Annual  Worker  Plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  employers  of  foreign  labor  make 
only  token  efforts  to  cooperate  in  obtaining  domestic 
workers.  For  example,  in  one  of  the  ma,ior  agricultural 
areas,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  workers  engaged  in 
harvesting  tomatoes — generally  a  popular  crop  for  do- 
mestic workers — are  foreign,  while  in  the  same  area  only 
about  6  percent  of  the  workers  in  other  crops  are  foreign. 
Evidently,  employers  in  the  tomato  crop  are  substantially 
withdrawn  from  the  domestic  labor  market.  In  many  in- 
stances, housing  is  built  only  for  single  males  which 
deters  use  of  domestic  workers  who  are  in  family  groups. 
Artificial  shortages  may  exist  in  these  areas  because  of 
unsuitable  housing  facilities. 

Studies  of  the  Department  of  Labor  have  shown  that 
wage  rates  paid  to  domestic  workers  by  farmers  who  use 
Mexicans  are  generally  lower  than  those  paid  b.y  non- 
users  for  comparable  work  in  the  same  area.  This  in- 
dicates that  employers  of  foreign  labor  frequently  do  not 
make  the  same  effort  as  other  employers  in  competing 
for  domestic  farm  workers. 
2.  Wage  Payment  to  Domestic  Workers.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  Section  503   (3)   of  Public  Law  78,  the 


Bureau  of  Employment  Security  requires  users  of  Mexi- 
can workers  to  offer  the  same  wages  to  domestic  as  to 
foreign  workers.  However,  domestic  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed at  a  lower  wage  prior  to  the  time  Mexican  work- 
ers arc  recruited  do  not  necessarily  receive  an  increase 
when  higher  paid  Mexicans  arrive  on  the  job.  Reports 
from  some  areas  show  American  workers  being  paid 
.?.3.5  and  .$.40  per  hour  for  chopping  cotton  on  the  same 
farms  where  Mexicans  receive  the  contract  minimum  of 
.$.50  an  hour. 

P.  international  Relations 

Would  the  non-renewal  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question 
with  certainty.  On  one  hand,  it  can  be  assumed  that  Mexico 
strongl.v  favors  the  xerogram  because  of  the  economic  bene- 
fits it  derives.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  aspects  of 
the  program  over  which  Mexico  has  some  reservations. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  probably  accurate  to  conclude — 
on  the  basis  of  private  as  well  as  public  information — that 
the  government  of  Mexico,  notwithstanding  these  reserva- 
tions, would  regret  and  possibly  resent  the  termination  of 
the  program  in  1061.  This  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Another  international  consideration  is  the  possibility  of  a 
large  scale  recurrence  of  "wetbacks"  if  PL  78  is  not  re- 
newed. Such  a  development  would  be  unfortunate  for  our 
own  domestic  workers,  for  the  wetbacks  themselves,  and  tor 
the  two  governments  involved.  Still  another  possibility,  if 
PL  78  were  to  be  terminated,  would  be  the  recruitment  of 
Mexicans  under  PL  414,  the  "Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act"  but  under  procedures  and  conditions  less  desirable  than 
PL  78. 

However,  these  considerations  should  not  constitute  a  con- 
clusive argument  in  favor  of  extending  PL  78.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  assess  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  on  its  own  merits  and  in  terms  of  its  impact  on 
the  agricultural  economy  and  the  labor  force  of  the  U.  S. 

III.  Recommendations 

A.   Continuation  of  Program 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  administered  under  the 
terms  of  PL  78,  has  always  been  thought  of  as  an  emergency 
program  designed  to  meet  a  temporary  need  for  supplemen- 
tar.v  agricultural  labor.  Although  the  Law  was  amended 
several  times,  its  basic  purpose  was  never  changed.  It  is  still 
intended  to  relieve  temporary  shortages  of  unskilled  labor. 
Do  the  original  arguments  in  favor  of  the  "Bracero"  pro- 
gram still  appl.v?  In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  definitive  and  unqualified  answer  to  this 
question.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  all  of  the 
labor  needs  of  American  agriculture  are  not,  and  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  will  not  be  available  from  domestic  sources. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  contended  that  the  shortage  of 
domestic  agricultural  labor  does  not  constitute  a  real  emer- 
gency, except  in  certain  crops  and  areas  and  that,  even  in 
these  specific  cases,  the  shortage  is  not  unavoidalile.  More 
specifically,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  or  pre- 
sumed shortage  of  domestic  agricultural  labor  could  in  large 
measure  eventually  be  eliminated  if  more  satisfactor.v  wages 
and  conditions  of  work  were  offered  to  domestic  farm 
workers  and  if  the  farm  labor  market  operated  on  a  more 
rational  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  renewal  of  PL  78  without  changes  in  1961 
would  almost  certainly  tend  to  postpone  the  adoption  of 
necessary  reforms  and  would  tend  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  shortage  of  domestic  farm  labor. 
The  arguments  for  and  against  the  renewal  of  PL  78  are  not 
entirely  conclusive.  As  a  practical  judgment,  however,  the 
Committee  has  concluded  that  on  balance,  the  case  in  favor 
of  renewing  PL  78  on  a  temporary  basis  is  more  conclusive 
than  the  arguments  against  its  renewal. 

However,  the  Committee  doubts  whether  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  adverse  effect  on  our  citizen  agricultural  work  force 
by  such  use  of  imported  workers  until  and  unless  the  Law 
provides  the  necessary  enforceable  authority   to  prevent  ad- 
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verse  effect.  Part  II  of  this  report  shows  clearly  the  con- 
tinuing problems  in  administering  the  Law  as  presently 
written.  In  order  to  provide  effective  tools  by  which  the 
Secretary  o£  Labor  may  continue  to  authorize  the  orderly 
importation  of  Mexican  nationals  only  where  necessary  and 
justified,  the  Committee  has  incorporated  in  this  part  of  the 
report,  its  recommendations  for  changes  in  PL  78.  The 
Committee's  support  of  a  temporary  renewal  of  PL  78  is 
conditioned  on  its  being  substantially  amended  so  as  to 
prevent  adverse  effect,  ensure  utilization  of  the  domestic 
work  force  and  limit  use  of  Mexicans  to  unsldlled  seasonal 
jobs. 

To  overcome  the  shortcomings  of  PL  78,  several  basic  prin- 
ciples need  to  be  established  and  incorporated  into  the  legis- 
lation. This  may  be  done  in  a  preamble,  or  by  means  of 
amendments  to  specific  sections  of  the  Law.  The.se  principles 
are  included  in  the  recommendations  in  items  "B"  through 
"F"  listed  below. 

B.  Limitations  on  Use  of  Mexican  Nationals 

(1)  The  legislation  should  clearly  confine  the  use  of  Mexi- 
cans to  necessary  crops  in  temporary  labor  shortage 
situations  and  to  unskilled,  non-machine  jobs.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the  Law 
be  amended  to:  (a)  prohibit  employment  of  Mexicans 
in  specific  occupations  involving  year-round  employment 
such  as  ranch  hands,  general  farm  hands,  and  other 
types  of  non-seasonal  employment;  (b)  prohibit  employ- 
ment of  Mexicans  in  machine  operations  such  as  sorting 
and  packing  machines,  tractors,  irrigation  equipment, 
etc.;  and  (c)  delete  present  provision  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  designate  "necessary"  crops 
on  which  Mexicans  can  be  used,  unless  this  provision 
can  be  clarified  and  implemented.  To  avoid  undue  hard- 
ship to  growers  who  have  been  employing  Mexicans  in 
categories  (a)  and  (b),  provision  might  be  made  for  a 
gradual  termination  of  such  employment  over  a  one- 
year  period. 

C.  Recniitment ^and  Availalility  of  Domestic  Lalor 

(1)  The  Law  should  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  active 
competition  for  the  available  supply  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers.  The  objective  of  the  Secretary  should  be 
to  reduce  reliance  on  Mexican  labor.  Some  ways  in 
which  this  could  be  done  include  (a)  limit  the  ratio  of 
Mexicans  to  domestic  workers  on  individual  farms,  (b) 
and  limit  the  number  of  Mexicans  in  any  particular 
crop-area  to  a  specific  proportion  based  upon  previous 
years'  experience. 

(2)  Sections  503(1)  and  503 (.3)  of  PL  78,  both  of  which 
relate  to  the  availability  of  domestic  labor,  should  be 
combined.  The  test  of  availability  of  domestic  labor, 
which  must  be  made  before  the  use  of  foreign  workers 
may  be  authorized,  shoidd  be  clarified  and  strengthened. 
The  Law  should  clearly  stipulate  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  recruitment  of  domestic  workers 
rests  with' the  employer  himself.  The  Law  .should  direct 
the  Secretary  of  LaiJor  not  to  certify  as  to  the  unavail- 
ability of  domestic  labor  unless:  (a)  employers  have 
undertaken  positive  and  direct  recruitment  efforts  in 
addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  public  employment  ofiices. 
Such  efforts  should  be  made  sufficiently  in  advance  of 
the  need.  Thev  might  include,  but  not  be  restricted  to, 
publicizing  needs,  participation  in  dayhauls,  providing 
adequate  housing  and  transportation,  (b)  Employment 
conditions  offered  are  equivalent  to  those  provided  by 
other  employers  in  the  area  who  successfully  recruit  and 
retain  domestic  workers;  (c)  domestic  workers  are  pro- 
vided benefits  which  are  equivalent  to  those  given  Mexi- 
can nationals,  i.e.,  transportation,  housing,  insurance, 
subsistence,  employment  guarantees,  etc.;  (d)  employ- 
ers of  Mexican  nationals  offer  and  pay  domestic  workers 
in  their  employment,  no  less  than  the  wage  rate  paid 
to  Mexican  labor. 


D.  Adverse  Effect  Criteria 

The  test  of  adverse  effect  on  wages  and  employment,  which 
if  threatened,  precludes  authorization  of  Mexican  workers, 
should  be  more  specific.  The  Secretary  should  be  directed  to 
establish  specific  criteria  for  judging  adverse  effect  including 
but  not  limited  to:  (a)  failure  of  wages  and  earnings  in 
activities  and  areas  using  Mexicans  to  advance  with  wage 
increases  generally;  (b)  the  relationship  between  Mexican 
employment  trends  and  wage  trends  in  areas  using  Mexican 
workers;  (c)  differences  in  wage  and  earning  levels  of 
workers  on  farms  using  Mexican  labor  compared  with  non- 
users. 

E.  Wages 

The  Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  establish  wages  for 
Mexicans  at  no  less  than  the  prevailing  domestic  farm  rate 
in  the  area  or  in  the  closest  similar  area  for  like  work  ;  and 
no  less  than  a  rate  necessary  to  avoid  adverse  effect  on 
domestic  wage  rates. 

F.  General  Rule 

While  there  is  inherent  authority  to  issue  implementing  reg- 
ulations. Public  Law  78  should  be  amended  to  include  spe- 
cifically a  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  requirements  of  the  law. 

G.  Administrative  Procedures 

Although  many  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  the  Mexi- 
can Farm  Labor  Program  can  be  resolved  only  by  changes  in 
PL  78,  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  through  administra- 
tive procedures.  It  is  believed  that  additional  progress  could 
be  made  if  adequate  staff  resources  were  available  so  that 
the  Secretary  could  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  authority  he 
does  have  to  evaluate  carefully  all  requests  for  foreign  labor. 
Emphasis  should  also  be  given  to  developing  procedures  and 
regulations  which  will  avoid,  to  the  greatest  extent  "possible, 
adverse  effect  in  their  employment. 

It  is  recognized  that  many  facets  of  the  Jlexican  importation 
program  have  been  decentralized  and  that  other  parts  of  the 
program  are  administered  through  the  affiliated  State  agen- 
cies and  their  local  offices.  While  this  undoubtedly  results  in 
economies,  there  is  also  a  serious  danger  that  local  pressures 
and  considerations  may  di.stort  the  original  intent  of  the 
program.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  sufiicient  controls 
and  checks  be  developed  to  offset  this  possibility. 
For  more  effective  administration  of  the  ccmipliance  aspects 
of  the  importation  program,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  punitive  action  against  violators  which 
would  be  less  severe  than  complete  withdrawal  of  Mexicans. 
Failure  to  provide  less  severe  penalties  often  results  in  no 
punitive  action  at  all. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  tripartite  advisory  committee  be 
established  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program.  The  committee  .should  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  management  and  labor  in  equal  numbers  and  of 
public  members. 

In  recommending  changes  in  PL  78,  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  Law,  the  Committee  is  mindful  that  the.se  proposed 
changes  will  not,  of  themselves,  solve  the  long  standing  and  com- 
plicated manpower  problems  of  American  agriculture  and  may 
not  substantially  improve  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
domestic  farm  labor.  These  recommendations  should  therefore 
be  considered  minimal  in  nature. 

Con.sultants    to    the    secretary 
Mr.  Glenn  B.  Garkett 
MsGR.  George  G.  Higgins 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Thye 
Dr.  Rufus  B.  von  Kleinsmid 
Executive  Secretary 
William  Mirengofp 
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APPENDIX   G,   EXHIBIT    13 

Offer  of  Employment 


Medi'obd,  Orixion 

Jackson  County  Fuuit  Growers  League 

1959 

The  Fruit  Growers  Leairue,  herein  referred  to  as  the  Em- 
ployer, offers  employment  with  respect  to  which  it  represents 
and  agrees : 

1.  The  Employer  is  an  association  of  independent  fruit  grow- 
ers owning  and  leasing  land  and  now  engaged  in  growing  and 
harvesting  of  pears,  apples  and  peaches  in  the  vicinity  of  Med- 
ford,  Oregon. 

The  employment  offered  is  all  work  necessary  in  growing  and 
harvesting  of  fruit.  The  employment  period  will  be  approxi- 
mately   ,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than 

of  employment. 

2.  The  Employer  agrees  to  pay  wages  as  follows : 

(a)  Hourly  Work:  the  prevailing  wage  for  job  classifica- 
tion, but  not  less  than  $1.00  per  hour. 

(b)  Piece  Work : 

Bartlett  picking  to  be  at  the  prevailing  rate,  but 
not  less  than  12<l:  per  lug,  weighing  approximately  44 
ll)s  of  net  fruit : 

Anjou  picking  to  be  at  the  prevailing  rate,  but  not 
less  than  14i^  per  lug  weighing  approximately  44  Iba 
of  net  fruit : 

Bosc  picking  at  the  prevailing  rate,  but  not  less 
than  14^  per  lug  weighing  approximately  44  lbs  of 
net  fruit : 

Comice  picking  to  be  19(J  per  self-Jiapered  lug 
weighing   approximately   44   lbs   of   net    fruit : 

All  other  varieties  of  pears  at  the  prevailing  wage 
for  the  area  : 

Peach  picking  at  the  prevailing  rate,  but  not  less 
than  $1.10: 

Swamping  at  the  prevailing  rate,  but  not  less  than 
$1.20  per  hour. 

(c)  The  wages  as  outlined  above  are  represented  to  be  no 
less  than  the  prevaling  wages  for  the  area,  nor  are 
they  less  than  any  minimum  wage  required  by  any 
applicable  law. 

(d)  Wages  will  be  paid  for  each  two  weeks  period  be- 
ginning on  a  Sunday  morning  and  running  through 
a  Saturday.  Employer  reserves  four  days  thereafter 
to  prepare  pay  checks  which  will  be  delivered  to  the 
■Worker  on  the  Thursday  following  the  end  of  the 
work  period. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  guaranteed  rate  per  hour  described 
above,  employer  further  guarantees  minimum  earnings  of 
$60.00  for  each  two  weeks  work  period,  provided  the 
worker  stays  in  this  employment  to  the  end  of  the  har- 
vesting season  within  the  period  of  employment. 

This  earning  guarantee  will  begin  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  designated  arrival  date  or  on  the  fourth  day  after 
actual   arrival   whichever   is   the   later. 

If  the  first  or  last  week  period  is  shorter  than  a  full  two 
weeks,  the  guarantee  will  be  reduced  $.5.00  per  day  (ex- 
cept Sunday)  for  each  day  which  the  work  period  is 
shortened. 

Any  earnings  which  are  required  to  be  paid  by  this  para- 
graph will  be  calculated  for  each  work  period  and  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  worker,  but  payment  will  not  be  made 
to  him  for  such  earnings  until  the  payoff  check  at  the  end 
of  the  fruit  harvest  season. 

4.  The  employer  agrees  to  furnish  the  worker  the  following 
described  living  accommodations  which  employer  owns  and 
operates : 

Sleeping  quarters  in  wood  frame  barracks  which  have 
adequate  sleeping  accommodations.  All  bedding  is  furnished 
by    employer.    In    addition,    employer    provides    adequate 


showers,  flush  toilets,  lavatories,  laundry  room  and  a  din- 
ing room. 

The  employer  agrees  to  furnish  meals  and  lod^'iiig  at  a 
cost  to  the  worker  of  $1.7.5  per  day.  This  charge  is  based 
on  the  wage  rate  set  forth  above  and  employer  reserves 
the  right  to  increase  his  charges  for  mejils  and  lodging  if 
the  wage  rates  are  increased  over  the  above  mentioned 
minimums,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  $2.00. 
Free  meals  will  be  furnished  to  the  worker  by  the  em- 
ployer on  the  day  he  arrives  and  on  the  day  he  departs 
at  the  completion  of  this  work  agreement. 

5.  The  employer  will  provide  $6.00  for  food  enroute  and 
transportation  to  each  worker  from  the  recruitment  area 
to  the  place  of  employment.  The  trucker  will  be  paid 
$24.00  for  one-way  transportation  of  each  worker.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  employer  will  deduct  this  $30.00 
from  the  worker's  pay  check  at  the  end  of  his  first  full 
two  weeks  work  period  and  will  retain  the  $30.00  until 
and  unless  the  worker  completes  the  fruit  harvest  season. 
Upon  full  jierformance  of  this  agreement  by  the  worker, 
said  $30.00  will  be  added  to  the  worker's  pay-off  check 
and  he  will  be  given  another  $6.00  for  food  enroute  and 
transportation  back  to  the  area  of  recruitment.  The 
trucker  will  again  be  paid  $24.00  per  worker  for  one-way 
transportation  of  workers  returned,  providing  worker's 
point  of  recruitment  is  beyond  the  states  of  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  California.  Special  arrangements  for  workers 
originating  in  the  states  above  mentioned  will  be  provided 
for  under  a  separate  transportation  and  food  arrangement. 

6.  Insurance : 

(a)  The  employer  will  have  in  effect  an  insurance  policy 
providing  medical  and  hospital  insurance  for  every 
worker,  for  accidents  and  illnesses  occurring  during 
non-working  hours.  The  worker  will  be  charged  pre- 
miums for  this  insurance.  This  insurance  will  be 
effective  during,  and  the  premium  charged  will  be 
deducted  for,  the  trip  to  and  from  the  place  of  em- 
ployment in  authorized  transportation.  The  limits  of 
coverage  on  all  such  insurance  are  as  set  forth  in  the 
policies  on  file  with  the  employer,  which  are  avail- 
able for  examination  by  the  worker  upon  request. 

(b)  Insurance  on  the  job  will  be  provided  by  the  employer 
at  no  cost  to  the  worker. 

7.  The  foregoing  offer  of  employment  is  made  with  the  under- 
standing that  when  it  Is  accepted  by  the  worker,  as  shown 
by  his  signature  below,  it  will  constitute  a  binding  agree- 
ment subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

(a)  That  the  work  will  be  performed  in  a  regular  and 
workmanlike  manner. 

(b)  A  worker  failing  to  comply  with  (a)  above  forfeits 
his  transportation  and  food  allowance  for  return  to 
point  of  recruitment. 

(c)  That  major  accidents,  acts  of  God,  strikes  and  other 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  parties  hereto  which 
prevent  the  employer  or  the  worker  from  performance 
of  this  agreement,  shall  excuse  the  respective  parties 
from  performance. 

(d)  That  the  worker  agrees  he  will  work  on  all  days 
when  work  is  available,  except  in  case  of  illness.  If 
work  is  available  and  the  worker  refuses  to  work  or 
is  ill,  a  reduction  equal  to  eight  hours  pay  at  the 
going  rate  for  each  such  day  will  be  made  in  the 
guarantee  set  forth  in  paragraph  3  above.  If  the 
worker  is  ill  and  confined  to  a  hospital,  he  will  not 
be  charged  for  meals  and  lodging. 

(e)  That  the  worker  authorizes  the  employer  to  deduct 
premiums  from  his  pay  check  for  the  medical  and 
hospital  insurance  described  in  paragraph  6,  item 
(a)  above. 

(f)  That  the  worker  agrees  to  have  deducted  from  his 
wages  all  deductions  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  or  of  the  United  States. 
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(g)    That  the  worker  agrees  to  do  no  cooking  in  barracks. 

(h)  That  intoxicating  liquors  or  narcotics  are  not  per- 
mitted in  the  labor  camp. 

(i)  That  when  needed,  worker  may  request  in  writing  an 
advance  of  pay  for  his  expenses.  No  more  than  one 
advance  will  be  made  in  one  pay  period  and  the  pay- 
ment cannot  be  larger  than  the  worker's  net  earnings 
at  the  time  he  asks  for  the  advance. 


8.  The   point  of   recruitment   pursuant   to   this   agreement   is 

the  city  of ,  State  of 

Jackson  County  Fruit  Growers  League 

By 

Employer 

By 

Employee 


APPENDIX   G,  EXHIBIT    14 

Labor  Contract 

WHEREAS,   the   undersigned  ATHENA   PEA   GROWERS  The  Employer  agrees  to  furnish  meals  and  lodging  at 

ASSOCIATION,  hereinafter  called  the  ASSOCIATION,  is  the  a   cost  to  the  Worker  of  $2.00  per  day.   This  charge   is 

agent  for  its  members  in  procuring  laborers  for  the  harvesting  based   on   the   wage   rate   set   forth   above   and   Employer 

of  pea  crops  grown  on  the  members'  lands,  and,  reserves  the  right  to  increase  his  charges  for  meals  and 

WTTFTfPAS!    the  iindersicrned                                                  IS  the  lodging  if  the  wage  rates  are  increased. 

Cr^f  I  eadet  iol  cert"1:"Xt;,-17  agVe^sTo  7e7u;rfo^  Z  ^  Free   meals   will   be  furnished   to  the  Worker  by   the 

use  of  the  members  in  harvesting  the  pea  crop  during  the  year,  Employer^  on  ^^^f-  ^he^arrives^^and  on^the  ^day  he  de- 

i^""-  (f)   Insurance-on-the-job  will  be  provided  by   the   Employer 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  IT  IS  AGREED  between  the  Asso-  at  no  cost  to  the  Worker, 

elation  and  the  said  Crew  Leader  as  follows:  (g)   The  Crew  Leader  agrees  on  behalf  of  the  workers: 

(1)  The  employment  offered  is  the  harvesting  and  vining  of  That  the  work  will  be  performed  in  a  regular  and 
green   peas   on   lands  of   the   members  of   the   Association,   such  workmanlike  manner. 

employment  consisting  of  pitching  peas  and  operating  mechani-  That  major  accidents,  acts  of  God,   strikes  and  other 

cal   forks,    handling   luggage    boxes,    etc.    The   said   employment  causes   beyond    the   control   of   the   parties   hereto   which 

shall  commence  on  or  about  the day  of ,  1960.  prevent  the  Employer  or  the  Worker  from  performance 

(2)  The  Crew  Leader  shall  procure  and  transfer  to  the  f  this  agreement,  shall  excuse  the  respective  parties 
labor  camp  of  the  Association  at  .4thena,  Oregon,  for  use  as  '^T^KUthe' Worker  will  work  on  all  days  when  work  is 
laborers  liy  the  members,  a  group  of  men  who  are  capable  and  available  except  in  case  of  illness.  If  work  is  available 
qualified  to  discharge  the  above  duties,  said  group  to  consist  of  ^  ,  P  ^  reduction 
not  less  than  laborers.  In  the  event  of  the  discharge  or  ^^^J^^^  ^  ^.^^;  ^  ^^^ 
termination  of  employment  for  any  cause,  of  any  of  the  laborers  ^q  „  P  ^^^  „uarantee  set  forth 
m  such  group,  the  Crew  Leader  shaU  replace  such  men  within  L  subdivision  (d)  above.  If  the  Worker  is  ill  and  con- 
four  days  from  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  emplo.unent.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^J^  ^^  ^.„  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^_^I^  ^^^ 

(3)  Said  laborers  shall  be  paid  by  the  employers  a  wage  on  lodging. 

the  following  basis :  That  the  Worker  agrees  to  do  no  cooking  in  the  Asso- 

(a)  At  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $1.00  per  hour.  ciation  bunk  houses. 

(b)  The  wages  above  are  represented  to  be  no  less  than  the  rpj^^j.  intoxicating  liquors  or  narcotics  are  not  per- 
prevailing   wages  for  the   area,   nor   are  they   less  than  mitted  in  the  labor  camp. 

any  minimum  wages  required  by  any  applicable  law.  ■      ,  ,.            i    •      „ 

(c)  Wages  wUl  be  paid  for  each  two  weeks'  period  beginning  (4)  The  Crew  Leader's  crew  may  be  required  to  work  m  a 
on  a  Sunday  morning  and  running  through  a  Saturday.  variety  of  locations  and  in  groups  of  varymg  size.  The  company 
Employer  reserves  four  days  thereafter  to  prepare  pay  cannot  warrant  that  any  individual  group  or  groups  will  work 
checks  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  worker  after  noon  at  any  specific  work  place  for  more  than  one  shift.  Should  any 
on  the  Wednesday  following  the  end  of  the  work  period.  of  the  men  supplied  by  the  Crew  Leader  fail  to  perform  the 
Pay  periods  covered  by  this  agreement  in  1960  will  be  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  the  company,  it  will  be  the 
every  two  (2)  weeks.  responsibility   of   the   Crew   Leader   to   furnish    a   satisfactory 

(d)  In  addition   to  the  guaranteed  rate  per  hour  described  replacement. 

above.   Employer   further  guarantees   minimum  earnings  ,g,    r^^^  Crew  Leader  shall  not  recruit  for  his  crew  men  who 

of  $100.00  less  board,  for  each  two  weeks'  work  period,  ^^^  available  to  the  company  through  other  regular  employment 

provided    the   Worker   stays   in    this   employment   to    the  .sources,    that    is,    through    local    employment    agencies,   through 

end  of  the  green  pea  harvest  season.  Umatilla    County    employment    agencies,    or    laborers    who    .'ire 

This  earnings  guarantee  will  begin  on  the  fourth  day  available  for  work  in  Umatilla  County, 

after  the   desin-nated   arrival   date  or   on   the  fourth   day  .      ,    ,          3     •■,    ■,  u 

^ter  actual  arrival   whichever  is  the  later.  ( 6 )    When  the  1960  pea  harvest    s  terminated    as  decided  by 

If    he  first  or  last  work  period  is  shorter  than   a  full  the  Association,  the  Crew  Leader  shall  be  paid  for  his  services 

two  weeks    the  Guarantee  will  be  reduced  $8.00  per  day  under  this  independent  contract  to  provide  laborers    10  per  cent 

(IxceTtSundav)   for  each  day  which  the  work  period  is  of  the  gross  earned  salary  of  the  workers  he  provides  pursuant 

iexcepc  ounaaj  ;   lui   eai.         .y  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^.^   contract,   or   will   advance   up   to   50   per 

Any"earnin"s  which  are  required   to  be  paid  by   ihis  cent  due  at  each  pay  period.  Said  10  per  cent  shall  be  paid  in 

pai^^aphwrnbl  calculated   for  each   work  period   and  addition   to  the  gross  salaries  of  the  workers  and  shall  not  be 

credited  to  the  account  of  the  Worker,  but  payment  will  deducted  from   the  workers    pay. 

not  be   made  to  him  for  such  earnings  until  the  pay-oii  ix   TESTIMONY   WHEREOF,   we   have   hereunto   set   our 

check  at  the  end  of  the  green  pea  harvest  season.  hands  this day  of ,  I960. 

lo\  Tho   Fmnlover   shall   furnish    the   Worker   the    following 

^^  lescri^^dHving    accommodations   which   employer   owns  ATHENA  PEA  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

and  operates :                                                  ,   ,            u   -i  i-  t> 

Sleeping  quarters  in  metal  and  wood  frame  buildings,  Uy •- -—- — 

each   of   which    has   adequate   sleeping   accommodations.  iTesiaent 
All  bedding  is  furnished  by  Employer.  In  addition.  Em- 
ployer   provides    adequate    showers,    lavatories,    laundry  ~         ^^^^  Leader  ' 
room,  and  dining  room. 
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appendix  g,  exhibit  is 

Other  Outside  Labor 
The  Athena  Pea  Growers  Association,  Athena,  Oregon 

THE  ATHENA  PEA  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION,  herein  the  wage  rate  set  forth  above  and  Employer  reserves  the  right 

referred  to  as  the  Emplover,  offers  employment  with  respect  to  to  increase  his  charges  for  meals  and  lodging  if  the  wage  rates 

which  it  represents  and  agrees :  '"Frermeals  will  be  furnished  to  the  Worker  by  the  Employer 

1.  The   employment   offered   is  the   harvesting   and   vining   of  ^^  ^j^^  j.^^,  j^^  .jn-ives  and  on  the  day   he  departs  at  the  com- 

green  peas  on  lands  of  members  of  The  Athena   Pea  Growers,  pletion  of  "this  worlv  agreement. 

such    employment    to    consist    of    pitching    peas    or    operating  m      •  ■        -n    v,               -i^i    i       n,o    ■E'm,.l«v»r 

mechanical    forks    and    handling    lug    boxes.    The    employment  5.  Insurance-on-the-job    will    be    provided    by    the    Employer 

will  start  on  or  about 195S.  at  no  cost  to  the  \A  orker. 

2    The  Employer  agrees  to  pay  wages  as  follows:  «■  The  foregoing  offer  of  employment  is  made  with  the  un- 

^.   j.ne  i^mpiojei   at,ieis  to  i    .,         „  derstanding  that  when  it  is  accepted  by  the  Worker,  as  shown 

(a)  At  a  rate  of  no  less  than  5,1.00  per  hour.  ^^^  1^.^  signature  below,   it  will  constitute  a  binding  agreement 

(b)  The  wages     above  are  represented  to  be  no  less  than  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

the  prevailing  wages  for  the  area    nor  are  they  less  .   ^..jj   ^^   performed   in   a    regular   and 

than  any  minimum  wage  required  by  any  applicable  workmanlike   manner. 

'                              ,    ,             ,     ^                ,             •    1    ,„  (b)    That  major  accidents,  acts  of  God,  strikes  and  other 

(c)  Wages  will   be  paid  for   each   two   weeks  period   be-  ^.^^^^^    j^^^.^^^,    ^^^    ^^^^^.^j    ^j    ^^^    p^^^.^j^^    ^^^^t^ 

ginning  on  a   Sunday   morning   and   running   through  ^^^^^    pre'vent    the    Employer    or    the    Worker    from 

a   Saturday.   Employer   reserves   four   days   thereafter  performance   of   this  agreement,   shall   excuse   the   re- 

to  prepare  pay  checks  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  ^  ^^^.^,^      ^^^.^^   ^^.^^    performance, 

worker   after  noon   on   the   Wednesday    following   the  ^                                ,          .„           ,              ,,     , 

end  of  the  work  period.  Pay  periods  covered  by  this  (c)   That   the   Worker  agrees  he   will   work   on   all   days 

agreement  in  1958  will  be  every  two    (2)   weeks.  when    work    is    available,    except    m    case    of    .llness_^ 

"  If  work  is  available  and  the  \A  orker  refuses  to  work 

3.  In  addition  to  the  guaranteed  rate  per  hour  described  ^^  j^  ;,[_  ^  reduction  equal  to  eight  hours  pay  at  the 
above,  Employer  further  guarantees  minimum  earnings  ot  going  rate  ($8.00)  for  each  such  day  will  be  made 
$60.00  less  board,  for  each  two  weeks  work  period,  provided  j^^  ^.^^  guarantee  set  forth  in  paragraph  three  above, 
the  AVorker  stays  in  this  employment  to  the  end  of  the  green  jj  ^1^^  -Worker  is  ill  and  confined  to  a  hospital  he  will 
pea  harvest  season.  not  be  charged  for  meals  and  lodging. 

This  earnings  guarantee  will   begin  on   the  fourth  day   after  ^^^^    ^^^    Worker    agrees    to    do    no    cooking    in    the 

the  designated  arrival  date  or  on  the  fourth  day  after  actual  Association   bunk  houses. 

'"lt'theirst'or\is\worf  period  is   shorter  than   a   full   two  (e)    That    intoxicating   liquors   or    narcotics   are    not   per- 

weeks,  the  guarantee  will  be  reduced  $5  per  day   (except  Sun-  nutted  in  the  labor  camp, 

day)    for  each  day  which   the  work  period   is  shortened.  nrcented  bv  Worker- 

Any   earnings   which    are   required   to   be   paid   by   this   para-  ^«<^'^  accepted  bj    U  orKei  . 

graph,  will  be  calculated  for  each  work  period  and  credited  to  Dated    

the  account  of  the  Worker,   but  payment  will  not  be  made  to  Signature  of  Worker 

him   for   such   earnings   until   the   pay-off   check   at   the   end   of  Social   Security  Number ~ 

the  green  pea  harvest  season. 

„,     ,        .1      {  11  „  Worker  accepted  by  Employer : 

4.  The  Employer  agrees  to   furnish  the  Worker  the  follow- 
ing' described    living    accommodations    which    employer    owns  WITNESS: 

and  operates:                                                                ,    ., ,.                ,  Oregon  State  Employment  Service 

Sleeping   quarters  in   metal   and   wood   frame   buildings,   each 

of   which    has   adequate   sleeping    accommodations.    All    bedding  

is    furnished    by    Employer.    In    addition.    Employer    provides  Dated    — 

adequate   showeVs.  lavatories,   laundry   room,   and   dining   room^  Growers   ASSOCIATION 

The    Employer    agrees    to    furnish    meals    and    lodging    at    a  -^ 

cost  to  the  Worker  of  $2.00  per  day.  This  charge  is  based  on  By 


APPENDIX   G,   EXHIBIT    16 

Agreement 


This  agreement  between ,  hereinafter  called 

"Employer",  and  Agricultural  Workers  Orginizing  Committee, 
AFL-Cio,  hereinafter  called  the  ■'Union",  is  undertaken  be- 
tween the  parties  to  cover  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
employment  during  the  cherry  harvest  at  the  employer's  farm, 
including   leased   cherry   acreage.   

The  life  of  this  agreement  shall  be  from >  1961, 

to 1962. 

1  "Employer"  shall  be  defined  as  grower,  owner,  operator 
or  lessor  of  'a  cherry  orchard,  or  as  the  agent,  contractor  or 
representative  of  the  grower,  or  as  the  buyer  of  a  cherry  crop 
with  no  other  rights  to  the  land.  In  all  cases,  this  contract 
shall  be  construed  to  cover,  once  executed,  the  specific  orchard 
or  location  for  which  it  has  been  written  regardless  of  changes 
in  ownership,  management  or  lessor  status  in  the  course  of  the 
harvest. 


2.  The  Employer  recognizes  the  Union  as  sole  and  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  for  and  sole  representative  of  workers  em- 
ployed as  pickers  and  checkers  in  the  cherry  harvest  at  Em- 
ployer's  premises,   for  the   purposes   of   collective   bargaining. 

3.  The  Employer  recognizes  the  right  of  access  to  work 
premises  by  Union  stewards  and  representatives  for  purpose  of 
handling  grievances,  enforcing  the  contract,  and  related  Union 
business. 

4.  The  Employer  is  free  to  hire,  retain  or  terminate  for 
good  cause  the  services  of  any  worker  he  chooses,  provided 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  employee  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color  or  sex,  and  provided  further  that 
the  Employer  shall  retain  only  those  employees  in  good  standing 
with  the  Union.  He  will  be  advised  of  this  good  standing  by 
the   Union   steward   or   representative. 
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5.  The  Employer  agrees  not  to  lock  out  the  employees  in 
the  course  of  a  grievance  or  dispute.  The  t'nion  agrees  not  to 
strike  in  the  course  of  a  grievance  or  dispute. 

6.  Grievances  or  disputes  not  settled  at  the  representative- 
employer  level  shall  be  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  com- 
posed of  two  from  the  Employer  side,  two  from  the  Union 
side,  and  one  from  the  California  State  Conciliation  Service. 
The  decision  of  this  .Joint  Committee  shall  be  ma<le  within 
three  days  from  the  time  a  dispute  is  referred  to  it.  The  de- 
cision shall  be  retroactive  to  the  date  the  dispute  was  reported 
by  the  Union  to  the  employer  and  shall  be  binding  upon  both 
parties.  If  a  decision  is  not  rendered  by  the  Joint  Committee 
within  the  three-day  period,  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  5  shall 
not  be   effective   thereafter. 

7.  The  Employer  agrees  to  pay  pickers  a  minimum  of  $1.10 
per  16-quart  cherry  bucket  in  good  and  average  picking.  He 
further  agrees  to  pay  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  $12.50  per 
day  to  checkers. 

Where  cherries  are  paid  for  by  the  pound,  the  minimum 
rate  shall  be  at  5i  cents  per  pound,  subject  to  the  poundage 
equivalent  of  per-bucket  rate  as  in  section  8  when  conditions 
i-equire   negotiations   over   the   rates. 

8.  The  parties  agree  to  negotiate  over  higher  rates  where 
the  trees  are  tall,  picking  rough,  fruit  scanty  and  where  other 
conditions  create  a  situation  adverse  to  normal  picking.  Agree- 


ments reached  between  the  parties,  or  in  tlie  Joint  Committee, 
sh:ill  be  binding  and  retroactive  as  in  Section  6  above. 

!).  The  Employer  agrees  to  locate  check  stands  at  reasonable 
and  convenient  intervals  so  as  to  cut  lost  time  for  pickers. 

10.  The  Employer  agrees  to  provide  safe,  drinking  water 
and  sanitary  cups  and  separate  adequate  sanitary  facilities 
for  the  employees. 

11.  A  lunch  period  of  thirty  (30)  minutes  shall  be  available 
to  all  employees. 

12.  Rest  periods  of  15  minutes  in  the  morning  and  15  minutes 
in  the  afternoon  shall  be  granted  to  checkers  without  loss  of  pay. 

13.  The  Employer  agrees  to  provide,  at  his  cost,  safe  working 
equipment  including  but  not  limited  to  ladders  and  buckets. 


For  the  Employer 


For  the  Agricultural 
Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  AFL-CIO 


Date: 


_1961. 


APPENDIX   G,   EXHIBIT    17 

Memorandum  of  Understanding 


Job 
Field    Loaders 

Field   Lidders 


'  guaranleed 
Rate 
$1.25 

1.25 

1.125 


I.  Wages 

Workers  shall  be  paid  piece  rates,  except  that  each  worker 
will  be  paid  no  less  than  the  hourly  guaranteed  wage  times  the 
number  of  hours  worked  by  that  worker's  crew  in  each  field 
worked  during  any  single  day  and  no  worker  shall  be  paid  for 
time  not  worked,  except  as  provided  in  "D"  below : 

A.  Rates  of  Pify  nnd  Jobs  Covered: 

Hourh 
Lettuce  Piece  Rate  * 
$.005  per  carton,  ^  crate 

or  wirebound 
$.005  per  carton,  J  crate 
or  wirebound 
Field  Spray  &  Pad     $.0045  per  carton,  * 
Man,  Carton  &  Crate  or  wirebound 

Spreader 
•  Piece  rate  wages  are  to  be  calculated  on  total  crew  production. 

1. agrees  to  increase  the  above  rates  of 

pay  by  the  same  percentage  increase  as  may  be  agreed  upon 

between and  the  Union  to  become  effective 

for  truck  drivers  on  July  15,  1961  and  July  15,  1962,  and 
July  15,  1963. 

2. agrees    that   the   piece   rate   incentive 

wages  provided  herein  shall  be  subject  to  review  upon  written 
notice  by  either  party  to  the  other  on  July  15,  1961  to  assure 
that  such  piece  rates  allow  incentive  earnings  to  average  from 
the  commencement  of  this  agreement  until  July  16,  1961  at 
least  $1.40  per  hour  for  "Field  Spray  and  Pad  Man"  and 
"Carton  and  Crate  Spreader",  and  $1.55  per  hour  average  for 
"Field  Lidders"  and  "Field  Loaders."  Hours  worked  and  wages 
earned  on  the  hourly  pay  base  shall  be  excluded  from  such 
review.  Incentive  rates  shall  become  fixed,  except  as  herein 
provided,  for  the  duration  of  the  agreement  upon  the  review 
provided  or  after  the  time  for  notice  has  gone  by  without  notice 
being  sent. 

B.  Definitions  and  Descriptions: 

"Field  Lo.aders"  includes  only  those  employees  who  carry- 
over packed  cartons  or  crates  to  the  wind  row  and  lift  the 
packed  boxes  up  to  the  bed  of  the  trucks  and  stack  such 
packed  boxes  in  the  load. 

"Field  Lidder"  includes  only  the  employees  who  center  top- 
pads  and  close  the  cartons  or  crates  by  stapling  or  hand 
nailing  or  gluing. 


"Field  Spray  and  Pad  Man"  includes  only  those  employees 
who  wash  or  spray  the  lettuce  and  place  pads  on  the  top 
of  the  commodity  packed  in  the  container. 
"Carton  and  Crate  Spreaders"  includes  only  those  employees 
who  stack,  distribute  and  lay  out  cartons  or  crates  for 
packing,  etc.  as  instructed. 

C.  Overtime: 

All  time  worked  in  exce.ss  of  eight  (8)  hours  per  day  shall 
be  paid  at  the  overtime  rate  of  one  and  one-half  (IJ)  times 
the  regular  rate  of  pay.  Time  worked  on  holidays  shall  be 
at  one  and   one-half    (1|)    times   regular  rate   of  pay. 

D.  Call  Time: 

All  workers  shall  report  to  the  place  called  for  work  at  the 
time  called  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  time  called  until 
released,  and  shall  be  paid  a  minimum  of  two  (2)  hours  for 
each  call  when  no  work  is  provided  at  the  hourly  guaranteed 
rate,  and  a  minimum  of  three  (3)  hours  for  each  call  if 
required  to  start  work.  In  the  event  they  commence  work, 
workers  will  be  paid  a  sum  equal  to  the  regular  rate  of  pay 
times  three  (3)  or  their  piece  rate  earnings,  whichever  is 
higher.  The  call  provisions  shall  not  apply  where  harvesting 
is  delayed  or  cannot  i)e  carried  out  because  of  rain,  frost, 
government   condemnation   of   crop   or   other   causes   beyond 

the  control  of Any  call  may  be  rescinded 

by  notification  to  employee  before  reporting  for  work. 

E.  IJolidays: 

Sunday,  Christmas,  New  Year's,  February  22,  Memorial 
Day,  F(mrth  of  .July,  Labor  Day,  November  11  and  Thanks- 
giving are  holidays.  When  a  holiday  falls  on  Sunday,  the 
designated  day  by  State  or  Federal  Proclamation  shall  be 
ol)served. 

II.  General  Provisions 

a. agrees   to    recognize    the    Union    as   the 

sole  bargaining  agent  for  its  employees  directly  engaged  in 
jobs  provided  for  and  mentioned  in  this  agreement  (and 
for  no  other  except  as  provided  in  other  contracts  between 

and  the  Union)   in  such  places  or  areas 

in  which carries  on  the  jobs  covered  by 

this  agreement. 

b. agrees  that  when  it  employs  domestic  workers 

as  "Cutter-Trimmer-Packer's"  it  shall  employ  only  mem- 
ber-workers at  the  prevailing  wage  rate  being  paid  by 
and  such   member-workers  shall  enjoy  and  be 
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governed  by  the  benefits,  conditions  and  provisions  of  the 
agreement  between and  the  Union. 

1.  Union  Security: 

a.  If  any  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Union  be  em- 
ployed, such  person  shall,  on  the  day  of  commencing  work 

for    malic    application    to    become    a    member 

of  the  Union,  and  the  Union  agrees  that  it  will  not 
discriminate  against  such  applicant,  an  employee  who  fails 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Union,  or  whose  membership 
in  the  Union  is  terminated,  shall,  upon  written  request 
by  the  Union  to  the  company,  be  discharged  and  shall 
not  be  re-employed  until  the  Union  so  indicates  in  writing. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions and  limitations  of  any  applicable  loc.^l,  State  and 
Federal  laws. 

b.  It    is    understood    and    agreed    between    the    Union    and 

that may  employ  foreign  national 

supplemental  workers  assigned  to  in  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  law  and  government  regulations  in 
such  jobs  covered  by  this  agreement  not  occupied  by  Union 
members.  The  Union  agrees  to  give  immediate  notice  to 
of  its  inability  to  furnish the  num- 
ber of  workers   requested   by    and   the   Union 

agrees  to  assist in  obtaining  foreign  supple- 
mental workers  for Foreign  national  supple- 
mental workers  are  not  subject  to  any  term  or  condition 
of  this  contract  and  shall  be  governed  solely  by  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  Public  Law  78  and  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement. 

2.  No  Strike — No  Lockout: 

a.  The  Union  agrees  that  during  the  life  of  this  agreement 
there  will  be  no  strikes,  slow-downs,  job  actions  or  any 
other  interruption  of  work. 

b. agrees   that   there   will   be   no  lockout  during 

the  life  of  this  agreement. 

3.  Management  Bights: 

a. shall  have  the  right  to  direct  the  work  force, 

to  direct  the  means  and  accomplishment  of  any  work,  to 
determine  the  number  of  workers  required  for  any  job 
and  shall  have  the  right  to  hire  and  fire  workers. 


b.  Should  any  dispute  or  grievance  arise  under  or  as  to  the 
terms  or  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment that  cannot  be  settled  amicably  between  the  business 
agent  of  the  Union  and  the  representative  of  the  Company, 
such  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  an  arbitration  committee, 
consisting  of  two  representatives  from  the  Company,  two 
representatives  from  the  Union,  and  one  third  disinter- 
ested party.  In  the  event  the  representatives  of  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Union  cannot  agree  on  who  the  third  dis- 
interested party  shall  be  within  ten  (10)  days,  they  shall 
call  upon  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
to  appoint  such  third  disinterested  third  i)arty.  Decisions 
of  a  majority  of  the  arbitration  committee  of  the  five 
members  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  to 
this  agreement.  Any  expenses  incurred  covering  the  dis- 
interested third  party  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Union. 

III.   Duration  of  Agreement 

This  agreement  shall  become  effective  immediately  upon  the 
signing     of    a     letter    of    understanding    and     intent     between 

and  the  Union  and  the  parties  agree  to  enter  into 

a  contract  effective  from  the  date  of  signing  of  said  letter  of 
intent  and  continuing  in  full  force  and  effect  until  March  15, 
1964,  on  which  date  the  contract  will  automatically  renew  itself 
from  year  to  year  unless  either  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  give 
written  notice  to  the  other  sixty  (60)  days  prior  to  such  date, 
or  subsequent  March  15th  of  any  year  thereafter,  of  its  request 
for  amendment  and  in  the  event  such  notice  is  given  the  agree- 
ment shall  thereafter  end  on  the  March  loth  succeeding  the 
notice  unless  the  agreement  be  extended  by  mutual  consent. 


For  the  Company 


For  the  Union 

General  Teamsters, 

Warehousemen  and  Helpers 

Union  Local  890 

By    

General  Teamsters, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers 
Union  Local  912 
By    


Dated  this day,  19 


APPENDIX   G,   EXHIBIT   18 

Japanese  Agricultural  Worker  Agreement 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  a  transfer  to  another  employer  or  to  another  area  of  employ- 

this  day  of 19 ,  by  and  between ,  ment  with  the  same  employer.  Workers  who  desire  to  exercise 

a  growers'  association  in  the  State  of  California,  hereinafter  re-  this  option  shall  be  given  preference  in  selection  over  newly- 
ferred  to  as  the  "Association,"  and of arrived  Workers  by  authorized  employers.  Transportation  ex- 
Prefecture,  Japan,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Worker"  :  penses  of  such  transfers  will  be  paid  by  the  Workers. 

3.  The  Worker  shall— 

WIINESSETH:  j,    pi-oceed  from  the  port  of  debarkation   to  the  place  of  as- 

WHEREAS,   the    Association   and   Worker   mutually   desire  signment  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Association  and  as 

that  Worker  be  beneficially  employed  in  the  State  of  California,  provided  by  said  Association,  with  said  Association  providing 

United  States  of  America,  to  alleviate  the  continuing  shortage  transportation  and  other  necessary  expenses,  such  as  those  for 

of  agricultural  labor  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  Worker  an  appropriate  meals,  etc. ; 

opportunity  to  participate  in  the  American  way  of  life  and  to  b.  work  and  reside  at  the  place  of  assignment  as  set  forth  by 

learn  the  latest  technical  methods  in  American  agricultural  de-  the  Association,  or  at  any  other  such  place  as  the  Association 

velopment ;  may  require  ; 

NOW  THEREFORE,  in  consideration  of  the  above  and  the  *^;  "t  "''  'T'  '^"""^  ^^^  '^"■■«t'«°  <'\  •>!«  assignment  here- 

undertakings   hereinafter   set   forth,   the   PARTIES    HEREBY  ".°'^*='''  «^the  A>.sociatmn  or  grower-member  may  from  time  to 

Ar'tjTT'Tii  „rf„ii„„„.  f'f"^  require,  faithfully  and  diligently  perform  the  duties  of  an 

A*jr±tii(i!j  as  toiiows :  ■     ii.       ,          ,             ,      ^l                 •  •            ,    ,■       .■         <•  ,. 

agricultural  worker  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 

1.  The  Association,  on  behalf  of  its  grower-members,  shall  Association  or  grower-member ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
employ  Worker  and  shall  assign  Worker  to  a  grower-member  Worker  shall  not  be  obliged  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  hereunder  set  forth.  in  any  period  of  twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  nor  more  than 

2.  The  period  of  employment  of  Worker  shall  be  for  a  period  six  days  in  any  given  week,  except  that  during  peak  seasons  at 
of  six  months  subject  to  renewal  every  six  months  up  to  a  total  th^  request  of  the  grower-member  Worker  may  work  up  to 
of  three  years  commencing  as  of  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  twelve  hours  per  day  for  a  consecutive  period  not  to  exceed 
Worker  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  Provided  that  30  days  prior  three  weeks  at  any  single  time  ;  and  provided  further  that  the 
to  the  expiration  of  the  first  12  months'  contract  with  any  em-  conditions  of  labor  are  in  conformity  with  state  laws  and 
ployer   or  30   days  prior  to   the  expiration  of  any   .six   months'  practices ; 

contract  thereafter,  the  Worker  shall  have  the  option  of  renew-  d.  obey  and  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 

ing  his  work  contract  with  the  same  employer  or  of  requesting  Association  and  its  grower-member  to  whom  he  is  assigned  re- 
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lating   to   safety,   discipline,   and   the  care   and   maintenance   of 
property ; 

e.  to  keep  clean  the  living  quarters  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Association  or  grower-member ; 

f.  not  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  his  employment 
hereunder,  work  for  any  person  other  than  the  grower-member  to 
whom  he  is  assigned  without  prior  approval  of  the  Association ; 
and  not  on  any  condition  in  work  other  than  in  agriculture  ; 

g.  submit  auy  claim  or  grievance  to  the  grievance  committee 
as  provided  in  the  General  Agreement  between  the  Council  for 
Supplementary  Agricultural  Workers,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Council,"  and  the  Association  ;  and 

h.  avail  himself  of  opportunities  to  attend  classes  and  other 
projects  in  English,  United  States  history,  agricultural  methods, 
etc. 

4.  The  Association  and/or  grower-member  to  which  Worker 
is  assigned  shall — 

a.  pay  for  and  be  responsible  for  the  transportation,  and  other 
usual  and  personal  expenses  of  Worker  from  the  port  of  debar- 
kation in  California  to  the  first  place  of  assignment,  between 
one  place  of  assignment  and  subsequent  places  of  assignment, 
and  between  the  last  place  of  assignment  and  the  port  of  em- 
barkation in  California,  including  the  days  of  stay  in  such  ports 
which  shall  not  exceed  three  days  unless  occasioned  by  an  act  of 
the  Association  or  grower-member.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
the  employer,  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  return  trans- 
portation from  the  port  of  embarkation  to  Japan,  shall  pay  to 
the  Council  the  sum  of  $1.00  per  Worker  for  each  month  or 
fraction  thereof  that  each  such  Worker  is  employed  under  this 
Agreement ; 

b.  during  the  duration  of  Worker's  assignment  hereunder,  pay 
Worker  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  or  semi-monthly  intervals,  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  prevailing  rates,  as  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  paid  to  domestic  workers  for  similar 
work  within  the  particular  area  of  assignment.  The  Association 
or  grower-member  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  at 
his  request,  sych  information  as  is  required  to  enable  him  to 
determine  the  prevailing  wage  rate  ; 

c.  guarantee  Worker,  provided  he  is  able  and  willing  to  work, 
the  opportunity  to  work  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
work  days  (Sundays  and  National  and  State  holidays  excepted) 
for  the  total  period  during  each  of  the  sis  months  in  which  this 
Agreement  is  in  effect.  If  the  Association  or  grower-member 
affords  Worker,  during  such  six  month  period,  less  work  than  is 
required  under  this  provision,  Worker  shall  be  paid  the  amount 
he  would  have  earned  had  he,  in  fact,  worked  for  the  guaranteed 
number  of  days.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  guarantee 
under  this  Agreement,  eight  hours  shall  be  considered  a  work 
day,  provided  that  any  day  that  Worker  is  absent  on  furlough 
as  authorized  in  4.  h.  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  considered  as 
a  day  of  work  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision.  Where 
wages  are  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis,  Worker's  average  hourly 
earnings  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  amount 
due  Worker  within  a  guarantee-period.  Moreover,  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  guarantee  of  work  provided  for  in  this  provision 
has  been  met,  any  hours  which  Worker  fails  to  work  during  the 
eight-hour  day,  except  Sundays  and  National  and  State  holi- 
days, when  he  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  work  by  the  grower- 
member,  and  all  hours  of  work  actually  performed,  shall  be 
counted  in  calculating  the  days  of  work  required  to  meet  the 
satisfaction  of  this  guarantee.  When  work  is  performed  on  Sun- 
days or  National  and  State  holidays,  the  hours  worked  on  those 
days  will  be  counted  in  computing  the  seventy-five  per  cent 
guarantee  ; 

d.  during  the  duration  of  Worker's  assignment,  provide  ade- 
quate meals  suitable  for  Japanese  workers  in  keeping  with  the 
seasonal  demands  of  reasonable  living,  at  cost  to  Worker  not  to 
exceed  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day  ; 

e.  in  the  case  where  the  Association  or  grower-member  trans- 
fers Worker  from  one  place  of  assignment  to  another,  where 
possible,  at  least  a  week's  prior  notice  of  such  transfer  shall  be 
given  Worker ; 

f.  agree  to  carry  at  no  cost  to  Worker  a  standard  form  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  covering  occupational  haz- 
ards and  injuries ; 


g.  cremate  the  body  of  Worker  and  send  his  ashes  to  his  next 
of  kin  in  Japan  should  Worker  die  during  his  period  of  assign- 
ment in  California  ; 

h.  grant  furlough  to  Worker  for  bona-fide  compassionate  rea- 
sons, provided  that  said  Worker  pays  his  own  expenses  to  and 
from  Japan  and  that  he  remains  away  from  his  assignment  not 
more  than  two  weeks,  unless  otherwise  agreed  to  liy  the  Asso- 
ciation ; 

i.  not  at  any  time  during  the  duration  of  Worker's  employ- 
ment hereunder,  to  require  him  to  purchase  articles  or  services 
for  consumption  or  use  by  him  from  any  source  or  person  not 
of  his  voluntary  choice  ; 

j.  not  at  any  time  during  the  duration  of  Worker's  assign- 
ment hereunder,  do  any  act  or  thing  that  would  tend  to  subject 
Worker  to  living  and  working  conditions  or  sanitary  or  medical 
services  generally  inferior  to  those  afforded  to  other  agricul- 
tural workers  in  the  same  area  of  employment,  or  which  would 
subject  him  to  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  ;  provided  that  Worker  shall  not 
be  assigned  to  any  job  for  which  domestic  workers  can  be 
readily  obtained  or  where  the  assignment  of  Worker  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic 
agricultural  workers ; 

k.  put  up  necessary  amount  of  money  for  such  bond  as  may 
be  required  by  laws  and  regulations  ;  and 

I.  not  to  assign  any  Worker  to  any  job  except  on  the  basis 
of  a  determination  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  such  persons 
as  he  may  designate  that  qualified  domestic  agricultural  workers 
cannot  be  obtained  to  fill  the  job. 

5.  During  the  duration  of  Worker's  assignment  hereunder, 
the  Association  or  grower-member  shall  make  deductions  from 
the  wages  due  to  Worker  in  respect  to  each  payroll  period,  in 
the  following  order : 

a.  such  sums  or  deductions  as  may  be  required  by  federal 
and  state  laws ; 

b.  cost  of  meals  as  provided  for  Worker  in  accordance  with 
4.  d.  of  this  Agreement ; 

c.  premiums  for  group  off-the-job  insurance,  not  in  excess  of 
those  generally  charged  in  the  area  for  comparable  insurance 
coverage ; 

d.  deposit  for  faithful  return  of  tools,  equipment  and  blankets 
loaned  to  Worker  which  shall  be  refunded  upon  return  of  said 
articles  in  the  same  condition  as  when  furnished,  damage  from 
reasonable  use  excepted ; 

e.  costs  of  transportation  and  incidental  expenses,  if  any, 
advanced  for  travel  from  Japan  to  the  port  of  debarkation  in 
California  ; 

f.  four  per  cent  of  the  wages  due  to  Worker  to  be  deposited 
with  the  Council  for  its  welfare  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Workers 
and  administrative  costs  as  provided  in  the  Worker's  Agreement 
with  the  Council ; 

g.  in  ease  where,  after  all  deductions  are  made,  a  balance  of 
more  than  twent.y  dollars  remains,  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  such 
sum  in  excess  of  the  twenty  dollars,  said  deductions  to  be  de- 
posited in  Worker's  account  in  Japan  by  the  Council  and  to  be 
paid  to  him  on  his  return  to  Japan  after  the  completion  of  his 
assignment  in  the  United  States. 

Collection,  deductions,  or  rebates  from  Worker's  wages  shall 
not  be  made  except  as  required  by  law  or  as  herein  specifically 
provided. 

6.  The  Association  or  grower-member,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, shall  at  no  cost  to  the  Worker,  arrange  educational 
and  recreational  opportunities  for  Workers,  in  order  that  on 
Workers'  return  to  Japan,  they  will  be  able  to  help  to  promote 
the  international  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
and  to  learn  the  latest  in  agricultural  methods,  techniques,  and 
processes  so  that  they  may  aid  in  the  development  of  Japanese 
agriculture.  Such  arrangements  shall  include  the  opportunity 
to  each  Worker  to  attend  school  classes  through  the  public 
school  system  or  other  formal  group  in.struction  for  not  less 
than  4  hours  each  week,  during  periods  when  schools  are  in 
session  in  the  area  of  employment. 

No  Japanese  Worker  shall  be  used  to  fill  any  job  which  is 
vacant  because  the  occupant  is  out  on  strike  or  locked  out  in 
the  course  of  a  labor  dispute. 

7.  The  amendment  of  this  Agreement  before  its  expiration 
shall  be  subject  to  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  Council  which 


gig  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare 

will   lenresent  Worker  and  the  Association;   provided  that   the  tion   or   grower-member,   as  the   case  may   be,   shall   make   such 

will  lepresent   "  ?'"•""                       .      considered  in  the  follow-  records  available  at  any  reasonable  time  for  inspection  by  the 

termination  of  this  Asi cement  may  be  considereo  in  authorized  representative  of  the  Council  and  to  the  Immigration 

ing  limited  cases  .                                 Agreement  ■  =i"<l  Naturalization  Service. 

a.  violation  of  the  teims  of  this  Agreement,  _^^    ^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^.^  Agreement,  the  term  "agriculture"  moans 

c"  dCaMhy    whcT  'determined   by   the   Association    and    the  agriculture  as  defined  in  section  3.  (F)  of  the  Fair  Lab.u-  Stand- 

c.  uisauuiij                                                                        .  ^^^^  ^pj.  j^j  1938^  as  amended. 
Council.                                                          „     ,  .      .                 ,.     1    n   1 

8  The  validity  of  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  sliall  be  jj^  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  undersigned  have  hereunto 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  ,  ,^   .    ^      ,    ,.  .     ,         ,                          io 

United  States  of  America  and  State  of  California.  set  their  hands  this  day  of ,  19 

9  The  Association  or  grower-member  shall  keep  accurate  and  jjy 

adequate  records  in  regard  to  the  earnings  and  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  the  Worker  in  his  employ.  Such  records  shall  include  TA'siocTATioN)' 

but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  information  showing  the  number  of  iAbbui,miiuN) 

hours  worked  each  day,  the  rate  of  pay,  the  amount  of  work  

performed  each  dav  when  piece-work  Is  performed.  The  Associa-  (WORKER) 
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Statement  of  Farm  Pla 
Department 

.Tune  8,  19.59 
Tlio  following  is  a  re-statement  of  certain  policies  relating  to 
the  Farm  Tlacement  activities  of  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment It  is  being  released  at  this  time  for  the  guidance  of  the 
field  staff  of  the  Department  engaged  in  farm  placement  opera- 
tions and  for  the  information  of  employers,  farm  labor  associa- 
tions' unions,  and  other  public  groups  having  an  interest  m  the 
proTam  Where  necessary,  the  operating  manuals,  public  in- 
formation bulletins,  instructions  to  employers,  and  other  pub- 
lished materials  of  the  Department  will  be  amended  to  reflect 
these  policies. 

I.  Purpose 

It  is  the  responsibilitv  and  intent  of  the  Department  of  Em- 
ployment to  operate  a  Farm  Placement  Service  to  : 

(a)  Recruit  domestic  farm  workers  who  are  qualified  for, 
available  for.  and  seeking  work  in  agriculture  and  refer 
them  to  jobs  promptly  and  at  their  highest  skills. 
Assist  agricultural  employers  in  California  to  obtain  an 
adequate  and  qualified  labor  supply  to  assure  agricultural 
production  without  loss  due  to  inadequate  manpower. 
Authorize  contracting  of  foreign  workers  only  to  the 
extent  that  domestic  workers  are  not  available  to  meet 
tiie  labor  requirements  of  California  agriculture  and 
under  conditions  which  do  not  adversely  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  domestic  workers. 

Provide  reliable,  accurate  and  timely  information  on  the 
demand  for  and   supply  of  workers   for  agriculture. 
Act  as  agent  for  the  United   States  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  such  matters  relating  to  the  Foreign  Labor  Program 
as  may  be  delegated  by  him. 

II.  Policies 

The  following  policies  will  govern  the  operation  of  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  : 

1.  Ofliccs  will  conduct  aggressive,  timely  recruitment  cam- 
paigns to  insure  that  qualified  domestic  workers  who  are 
available  for  and  interested  in  work  in  agriculture  and  who 
are  registered  for  such  work  with  the  Employment  Service 
are  given  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  accept  such  jobs. 

2.  No  authorizations  for  the  use  of  foreign  contract  workers 
will  he  approved  unless  and  until  all  reasonable  efforts 
have  been  made  by  both  the  Department  and  the  employers 
to  fill  the  available  jobs  with  domestic  workers.  Such  efforts 
shall  include  advertising,  the  filing  of  orders  and  maintain- 
ing of  open  orders  for  workers  with  Department  offices  at 
prevailing  wages  and  conditions  of  work,  the  provision  of 
day-haul  facilities  (where  appropriate)  from  centers  of 
population,  and  such  other  actions  as  may  be  determined 
reasonable  and  appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

3.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  take  all  proper 
steps  to  insure  that  foreign  contract  workers  are  not  brought 
into  California  in  advance  of  their  real  need,  in  numliers  in 
excess  of  that  need,  or  used  beyond  the  period  of  that  need. 


(b) 
(c) 

(d) 
(e) 


cement  Policy — California 

of  Employment 

Where  foreign  workers  are  not  working  at  least  40  hours 
each  week,  a  possibility  of  over-certification  will  be  in- 
vestigated. 

4.  Authorizations  to  use  foreign  contract  workers  will  be  ap- 
proved for  associations  of  agricultural  employers  where  ap- 
propriate and  under  conditions  which  adequately  protect 
the  interests  of  both  the  growers  and  the  workers.  While 
foreign  workers  are  employed,  the  association  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  continuous  employment  for  all  qualified, 
availalde,  and  willing  workers  referred  to  them  by  the 
Department  of  Employment  without  interruption  or  requir- 
ing the  workers  to  obtain  additional  referrals  from  the 
employment  service.  The  Department,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director,  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  deal  directly 
with  individual  members  of  such  associations  on  any  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  recruitment  or  referral  of  domestic 
workers  or  the  use  of  foreign  contract  workers. 

r>.  The  Department  will  attempt  to  secure  voluntary,  corrective 
action  by  employers  or  associations  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Foreign  Lalior  Program. 
Where  such  efforts  at  corrective  compliance  involving  the 
employment  of  domestic  workers  are  not  successful,  the 
compliance  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  will 
be  requested  to  remove  the  foreign  contract  workers  forth- 
with. 

6.  Qualified  domestic  workers  have  the  prior  right  to  farm 
jobs  ahead  of  foreign  contract  labor.  The  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Department  of  Employment  is  : 

"A  domestic  unemployed  worker  or  a  domestic  employed 
worker  seeking  a  job  at  a  higher  skill  or  for  higher  wages 
shall  have  preference  over  Foreign  contract  workers  in 
employment  for  which  he  is  qualified.  To  permit  the  use 
of  foreign  workers,  by  an  employer  wlio  refuses  to  em- 
ploy a  domestic  unemployed  worker  on  a  job  for  which 
he  is  qualified  or  if  the  domestic  worker  is  employed 
elsewhere  and  is  seeking  a  joli  for  which  he  is  qualified  at 
a  higher  skill  or  which  would  increase  his  earnings,  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  Foreign  contract  farm  labor.  A  do- 
mestic worker  seeking  a  job  for  which  Foreign  contract 
workers  may  be  employed  may  not  limit  his  availabilit.v  to 
a  specific  place  of  employment  but  can  specify  the  type  of 
activity  in  which  he  is  seeking  employment  and  for  which 
he  is  qualified." 

7.  A  domestic  worker  seeking  employment  in  which  foreign 
workers  are  employed  MUST  apply  at  the  local  office  of  the 
State  Employment  Service  to  assure  himself  of  his  prior 
right  to  available  jobs.  Prior  rights  will  not  be  established 
or  enforced  based  upon  job  seeking  efforts  not  supported  by 
referrals  by  Department  of  Employment  offices. 

8.  Public  Law  78  does  not  establish  a  right  for  employers  to 
have  foreign  labor  but  grants  only  the  privilege  to  employ 
such  workers  when  a  shortage  of  domestic  workers  occurs. 
This  privilege  carries  the  legal  obligation  for  the  employer 
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to  hire  qualified  domestic  workers  any  time  they  nial^e 
tliemselves  available  for  such  work. 
9.  The  Department  will  not  condone  or  be  a  party  to  any 
practices  on  the  part  of  employers  which  screen  out  or 
refuse  employment  to  workers  on  grounds  other  than  their 
qualifications  for,  availability  for,  and  willingness  to  per- 
form work  at  the  prevailing  wages  and  conditions  offered. 

10.  The  Department  will  not  condone  or  be  a  party  to  any  at- 
tempts by  workers  or  their  representatives  to  harass  em- 
ployers by  insisting  on  the  referral  of  workers  who  are  not 
qualified  or  available  for  and  willing  to  work  at  the  jobs 
offered. 

11.  Names  of  complainants  alleging  refusal  by  employers  to 
hire,  improper  payment  of  wages,  dismissal  without  cause 
or  similar  actions  shall  not  be  withheld  from  employers 
against  whom  the  complaint  is  made. 

12.  All  complaints  investigated  by  the  Department  will  be  docu- 
mented thoroughly,  with  signed  statements  of  fact  from  the 
parties  concerned  wherever  practicable. 

13.  The  Department  will  assist  in  developing  Annual  Worker 
Plans  wherein  annual  itineraries  and  schedules  may  be  de- 


sired by  crews  of  qualified  domestic  workers  and  concurred 
in  by  employers  agreeing  to  offer  work  pursuant  to  such 
plans. 
14  Selected  documents  and  instructions  of  the  Department  will 
'  be  published  in  Spanish  editions  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  Spanish  speaking  workers. 

15.  Statistical  and  other  reporting  requirements  will  be  stream- 
lined to  free  staff  resources  for  active  field  work,  and  simpli- 
fied reports  of  job  opportunities  will  be  published  weekly 
and  given  the  widest  distribution. 

16.  The  staflSng  and  hours  of  service  of  farm  placement  offices 
will  be  reviewed,  to  insure  adequate  service  to  the  public 
from  early  morning  hours  through  the  normal  work  day. 
Wherever  practicable,  farm  placement  operations  will  be 
conducted  from  regular  full-functioning  offices  of  the  De- 
partment, to  make  the  maximum  use  of  all  available  field 
staff  resources. 

17.  Continuous  and  close  liaison  will  be  maintained  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  having  functions  relating  to  the 
farm  labor  program,  to  insure  wherever  possible  unity  of 
action  and  planning. 
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APPENDIX   H-EXHIBIT    I 


Annual  Worker  Program — U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  governing  regulations- 
and  602.9,  Title  20,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Chapter  5. 


-Sees.  602.8 


§  602.8  Agricultural  and  related  industry  placement  services. 
Each  State  agency,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  shall  maintain,  through  its  State  adminis- 
trative ofBce  and  local  employment  offices,  effective  placement 
services  for  agricultural  and  related  industry  employers  and 
workers,  and  such  services  shall  include  appropriate  programs 
for  the  intrastate  recruitment  and  transfer  of  workers  and  for 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  the 
interstate  recruitment  and  movement  of  workers. 
[16  F.R.  9142,  Sept.  8,  1951] 

§  602.9  Recruitment  of  labor  for  agriculture  and  related  in- 
dustries. Each  State  agency  needing  agricultural  labor  to  meet 
shortages  in  areas  where  local  labor  is  deemed  not  to  be  avail- 
able shall  place  such  orders  in  interstate  clearance  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  and  procedures  established  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  after  the  following  conditions  have 
been  met : 

(a)  The  State  agency  has  examined  the  estimated  crop  acre- 
age, yield,  and  other  production  factors  in  accordance  with 
reasonable  minimum  standards  established  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  to  assure  the  validity  of  need  and  the  mini- 
mum number  of  workers  required. 

(b)  The  State  agency  assures  that  (1)  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  are  not  less  favorable  than  those  offered  by 
employers  who  have  been  successful  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
domestic   workers   for   similar   work   in   the   area;    (2)    housing 


and  facilities  are  available  and  will  be,  at  the  time  of  occu- 
pancy, hygienic  and  adequate  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
area  of  employment;  (3)  wages  offered  are  not  less  than  the 
prevaling  wage  rates  paid  in  the  area  to  agricultural  workers 
who  are  similarly  employed;  and  (4)  transportation  from  the 
pick-up  point  to  the  place  of  employment,  and  return,  each  day 
is  provided  by  the  employer  to  any  available  local  workers,  in 
accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  employers  in  the  area. 

(c)  The  State  agency  will  compile,  maintain,  and  furnish  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  requested,  and  make  available  to  inter- 
ested individuals,  agencies,  and  the  public,  current  inforrnation 
on  prevailing  wages  paid,  wages  being  offered  on  orders  in  the 
local  office,  and  wages  being  offered  for  employment  for  which 
orders  are  not  on  file  in  the  local  office,  and  information  on 
labor  demand  and  labor  supply.  The  State  agency  shall  publish 
such  information  as  is  necessary  in  connection  with  the  recruit- 
ment of  labor  for  agriculture. 

(d)  The  State  agency  will  cooperate  actively  with  designated 
State  agencies  responsible  for  conditions  of  housing  and  health 
and  will  make  every  effort  to  assure  that  housing  and  facilities 
offered  workers  meet  minimum  standards  suggested  by  the 
United   States  Employment  Service. 

Codification  :  Former  §§  602.9  to  602.21  were  redesignated 
§§  602.11  to  602.23,  respectively,  and  new  §§  602.9  and  602.10 
were  added,  16  F.R.  9142,  Sept.  8,  1951.  Subsequently,  §§  602.9 
and  002.10,  as  added,  were  revised,  19  F.R.  7433,  Nov.  18,  1954. 
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APPENDIX   H-EXHIBIT   3 


Farm  Labor  Contractor  Requirements,  California  Labor 
Code,  Sees.  1682-1699. 


ClIAl'TER   3.      IfABM    LABOR   CONTRACTORS 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746) 
Definitions 

1682.     As  used  in  this  cliapter : 

(a)  "Person"  includes  any  individual,  firm,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation. 

(b)  "Farm  labor  contractor"  desijinatos  any  person  who.  for 
a  fee,  employs  workers  to  render  personal  services  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  any  farm  products  to,  for,  or  under  the 
direction  of  a  third  person,  or  who  recruits,  solicits,  supplies,  or 
hires  worl;ers  on  behalf  of  an  employer  engaged  in  the  grrnvins; 
or  producing  of  farm  products,  and  who,  for  a  fee,  provides  in 
connection  therewith  one  or  more  of  the  following  services : 
furnishes  board,  lodging,  or  transportation  for  such  workers ; 
supervises,  times,  checks,  counts,  weighs,  or  otherwise  directs 
or  measures  their  work  ;  or  disburses  wage  payments  to  such 
persons. 

(c)  "License"  means  a  license  issued  by  the  Labor  Com- 
missioner to  carry  on  the  business,  activities,  or  operations  of 
a  farm  labor  contractor  under  this  chapter. 

(d)  "Licensee"  means  a  farm  labor  contractor  who  holds  a 
valid  and  unrevoked  license  under  this  chapter. 

(e)  "Fee"  shall  mean  d)  the  difference  between  the  amount 
received  liy  a  labor  contractor  and  the  amount  paid  out  by  him 
to  persons  employed  to  render  personal  services  to,  for  or  under 
the  direction  of  a  third  person;  (2)  any  valuable  consideration 
received  or  to  be  received  by  a  farm  labor  contractor  for  or  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  services  described  above,  and  shall 
include  the  difference  between  any  amount  received  or  to  be 
received  by  him,  aud  the  amount  paid  out  by  him,  for  or  in 
connection  with  the  rendering  of  such  services. 

(Added  by  Stats.  19.51,  Ch.  1746;  amended  by  Stats.  19.5.5, 
Ch.  1834.) 

Same 

16S2..3.  "Farm  labor  contractor"  includes  any  "day  hauler." 
"Day  hauler"  means  any  person  who  is  employed  1iy  a  farm 
labor  contractor  to  transport,  or  who  for  a  fee  transports,  by 
motor  vehicle,  workers  to  render  personal  services  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  any  farm  products  to,  for,  or  under  the 
direction  of  a  third  person. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1957,  Ch.  1704.) 

Exemptions 

1082. •".     This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  : 

(a)  A  nonprofit  corporation  or  organization  with  respect  to 
services  specified  in  subdivision  (b)  of  Section  1682,  which 
are  performed  for  its  members. 

(b)  Any  per.son  who  performs  the  services  specified  in  sub- 
division (b)  of  Section  1682  only  within  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  third  person  on  whose  behalf  he  is  so  acting 
and  not  as  an  independent  contractor. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1955,  Ch.  1834.) 

Licenses 

1683.  No  person  shall  act  as  a  farm  labor  contractor  until 
a  license  to  do  so  has  been  issued  to  him  by  the  Labor  Commis- 
sioner, and  unless  such  license  is  in  full  force  and  effect  and  is 
in  his  possession.  The  Labor  Commissioner  shall,  by  regulation, 
provide  a  means  of  issuing  duplicate  licenses  in  case  of  loss  of 
the  original  license  or  any  other  appropriate  instances. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Same:  Conditions  for  Issuance 

1684.  The  Labor  Commissioner  shall  not  issue  to  any  person 
a  license  to  act  as  a  farm  labor  contractor  until : 

(a)  Such  person  has  executed  a  written  application  therefor 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Labor  Commissioner,  subscribed 
and  sworn  to  by  such  person,  accompanied  by  a  filing  fee  of 
ten  dollars  (.$10),  and  containing  (1)  a  statement  by  such 
person  of  all  facts  required  by  the  Labor  Commissioner  con- 
cerning the  applicant's  character,  competency,  responsibility, 
and  the  manner  and  method  by  which  he  proposes  to  conduct 
his  operations  as   a   farm   labor   contractor  if  such   license  is 


issued,  and  (2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons,  except 
bona  fide  employees  on  stated  salaries,  financially  interested, 
either  as  partners,  associates  or  profit  sharers,  in  the  proposed 
operation  as  a  labor  contractor,  together  with  the  amount  of 
their  respective  interests ; 

(b)  The  Labor  Commissioner,  after  investigation,  is  satisfied 
as  to  the  character,  competency,  and  responsibility  of  such 
person  ; 

(e)  Such  person  has  deposited  with  the  Labor  Commissioner 
a  surety  bond  in  a  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  (.$1,000). 
Such  bond  shall  be  payable  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  shall  be  conditioned  that  said  farm  labor  contractor 
will  comply  with  all  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  will  pay  all  damages  occasioned  to  any  per.son  by  failure 
so  to  do,  or  by  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
or  false  statements  or  misrepresentations  made  in  the  procure- 
ment of  his  license  ;  and 

(d)  Such  person  has  paid  to  the  Labor  Commissioner  a  li- 
cense fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  (.$25). 

(Added  bv  Stats.  1951.  Ch.  1746;  amended  by  Stats.  19.59, 
Ch.  9.50.) 

Same:   Refusal 

1685.  No  license  to  operate  as  a  labor  contractor  shall  be 
granted : 

(a)  To  any  person  who  sells  or  propo.ses  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  in  a  building  or  on  premises  where  he  operates  or  pro- 
poses to  operate  as  a  labor  contractor. 

(b)  To  a  person  whose  license  has  been  revoked  within  three 
(3)  vears  from  the  date  of  application. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Same:   Refusal 

1686.  The  Labor  Commissioner,  upon  proper  notice  and 
hearing,  may  refuse  to  grant  a  license.  The  proceedings  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  Chapter  5  of  Part  1  of  Division  3 
of  Title  2  of  the  Government  Code  and  the  commissioner  shall 
have  all  of  the  powers  granted  therein. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Same:  Contents 

1657.  Each  license  shall  contain,  on  the  face  thereof : 

(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  licensee  and  the  fact  that 
he  is  licensed  to  act  as  a  farm  labor  contractor  for  the  period 
upon  the  face  of  the  license  only  ; 

(2)  The  number,  date  of  issuance,  and  date  of  expiration  of 
the  license  ; 

(3)  The  amount  of  the  surety  bond  deposited  by  the  licensee; 
and 

(4)  The  fact  that  the  license  may  not  be  transferred  or 
assigned. 

(5)  The  license  shall  contain  on  the  back  thereof  the  defini- 
tion of  a  farm  labor  contractor,  as  defined  by  Section  1682, 
subdivision   (b),  of  this  chapter. 

This  section  shall  not  become  operative  until  April  1,  1952. 
(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Same:   Expiration 

1658.  Each  license  shall  run  to  and  include  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  next  following  the  date  thereof  unless  sooner 
revoked  by  the  Labor  Commissioner  and  may  be  renewed  each 
year  upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for  renewal,  a  renewed 
bond,  and  the  payment  of  the  annual  license  fee,  but  the  Labor 
Commissioner  may  demand  that  a  new  application  and  a  bond 
be  submitted. 

AYhere  the  surety  intends  to  cancel  a  bond,  notice  of  such 
cancellation  shall  be  furnished  by  the  surety  to  the  Labor  Com- 
missioner prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  cancellation. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746;  amended  by  Stats.  1953, 
Ch.  881.) 

Same:   Renewal  applications 

1689.  All  applications  for  renewal  shall  state  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  persons,  except  bona  fide  employees  on  stated 
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salaries,  financially  interested  either  as  partners,  associates  or 
profit  sharers  in  the  operation  of  the  employment  agency. 
(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1T46.) 

Same:    Revocations,  etc. 

1690.  The  Labor  Commissioner  may  revoke,  suspend  or  re- 
fuse to  renew  any  license  when  it  is  shown  that : 

(1)  The  licensee  or  any  agent  of  the  licensee  has  violated  or 
failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter ; 

(2)  The  licensee  has  made  any  misrepresentations  or  false 
statements  in  his  application  for  a  license  ; 

(3)  The  conditions  under  which  the  license  was  issued  have 
changed  or  no  longer  exist ;  or 

(4)  The  licensee,  or  any  agent  of  the  licensee,  has  violated 
or  has  wilfully  aided  or  abetted  any  person  in  the  violation  of, 
or  failed  to  comply  with,  any  law  of  the  State  of  California 
regulating  the  employment  of  females  or  minors  in  agriculture, 
the  payment  of  wages  to  farm  employees,  or  the  conditions, 
terms,  or  places  of  employment  affecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  farm  employees,  which  is  applicable  to  the  business,  activi- 
ties, or  operations  of  the  licensee  in  his  capacity  as  a  farm  labor 
contractor. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Failure  to  file  bond 

1691.  If  any  licensee  fails  to  file  a  bond  with  the  Labor 
Commissioner  within  30  days  after  notice  of  cancellation  by  the 
surety  of  the  bond  required  under  Section  1684,  the  license 
issued  to  the  principal  under  the  bond  is  suspended  until  such 
time  as  a  bond  is  filed.  A  person  whose  license  is  suspended  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not  operate  as  a  labor  contractor 
during  the  period  of  such  suspension. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Hearings 

1692.  Before  revoking  or  suspending  any  license,  the  Labor 
Commissioner  shall  afford  the  holder  of  such  license  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  in  person  or  by  counsel.  The  proceedings 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Chapter  5  of  Part  1  of 
Division  3  of  Title  2  of  the  Government  Code,  and  the  commis- 
sioner shall  have  all  the  powers  granted  therein. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Actions 

1693.  All  actions  brought  in  any  court  against  any  licensee 
may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  person  damaged  upon  the 
bond  deposited  with  the  State  by  the  licensee;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  aggregate  liability  of  the  surety  to  all  such  per- 
sons shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  penal  sum  of  said  bond.  The 
Labor  Commissioner  and  his  deputies  and  representatives 
authorized  by  him  in  writing  may  take  assignments  of  such 
actions  and  may  prosecute  such  actions  on  behalf  of  persons 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Labor  Commissioner,  are  financially 
unable  to  employ  counsel,  in  the  same  manner  that  claims  are 
prosecuted  under  Section  98  of  this  code.  The  amount  of  damage 
claimed  by  plaintiff,  and  not  the  penalty  named  in  the  bond,  de- 
termines the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  action  is 
brought. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Service  of  process 

1694.  When  a  licensee  has  departed  from  the  State  with 
intent  to  defraud  creditors  or  to  avoid  service  of  summons  in 
any  action  brought  under  this  chapter,  service  shall  be  made 
upon  the  surety  as  prescribed  in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 
A  copy  of  the  summons  shall  be  mailed  to  the  licensee  at  the 
last  known  post-office  address  of  his  residence,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Labor  Commissioner.  Service  is  complete  as  to 
such  licensee,  after  mailing,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  for  service  of  summons 
in  the  particular  court  in  which  suit  is  brought. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Licensee:   Duties 

1695.     Every  licensee  must : 

(1)  Carry  his  license  with  him  at  all  times  and  exhibit  the 
same  to  all  persons  with  whom  he  intends  to  deal  in  his  capacity 
as  a  farm  labor  contractor  prior  to  so  dealing. 


(2)  File  at  the  United  States  Post  Office  serving  the  address 
of  the  licensee,  as  noted  on  the  face  of  his  license,  a  correct 
change  of  address  immediately  upon  each  occasion  said  licensee 
permanently  moves  his  address. 

(3)  Promptly  when  due,  pay  or  distribute  to  the  individuals 
entitled  thereto,  all  moneys  or  other  things  of  value  entrusted 
to  the  licensee  by  any  third  person  for  such  purpose. 

(4)  Comply  on  his  part  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  all 
legal  and  valid  agreements  and  contracts  entered  into  between 
licensee  in  his  capacity  as  a  farm  labor  contractor  and  third 
persons. 

(5)  Take  out  a  policy  of  insurance  with  any  insurance  car- 
rier authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  California  in  an 
amount  satisfactory  to  the  commissioner,  which  insures  said 
licensee  against  liability  for  damage  to  persons  or  property 
arising  out  of  the  licensee's  operation  of,  or  ownership  of,  any 
vehicle  or  vehicles  for  the  transportation  of  individuals  in  con- 
nection with  his  business,  activities,  or  operations  as  a  farm 
labor  contractor. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Same:  Prohibited  acts 
1696.     Xo   licensee   shall : 

(1)  Slake  any  misrepresentation  or  false  statement  in  his 
application  for  a  license. 

(2)  Make  or  cause  to  be  made,  to  any  person,  any  false, 
fraudulent,  or  misleading  representation,  or  publish  or  circu- 
late or  cause  to  be  published  or  circulated  any  false,  fraudu- 
lent, or  misleading  information  concerning  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions or  existence  of  employment  at  any  place  or  places,  or  by 
any  person  or  persons,  or  of  any  individual  or  individuals. 

"(3)  Send  or  transport  any  worker  to  any  place  where  the 
labor  contractor  knows  a  strike  or  lockout  exists,  without  noti- 
fying the  worker  that  such  conditions  exist. 

(4)  Do  any  act  in  his  capacity  as  a  farm  labor  contractor, 
or  cause  any  act  to  be  done,  which  constitutes  a  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude,  or  the  effect  of  which  causes  any  act  to  be 
done  which  constitutes  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  under 
any  law  of  the  State  of  California. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Vehicles:   Display  of  name,  etc. 

1696.2.  All  vehicles  used  by  a  licensee  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  individuals  in  his  operations  as  a  farm  labor  contractor 
shall  have  displayed  prominently  at  the  entrance  of  such  vehicle 
the  name  of  the  farm  labor  contractor  and  the  number  of  his 
license  as  issued  by  the  Labor  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this 
chapter. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1957,  Ch.  1705.) 

Same:  Chauffeur's  license 

1696.3.  Any  farm  labor  contractor  or  person  employed  by 
a  farm  labor  contractor  who  operates  a  bus  or  truck  in  the 
transportation  of  individuals  in  connection  with  the  business, 
activities,  or  operations  of  a  farm  labor  contractor  shall  be 
licensed  as  a   chauffeur  by  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

(Added  bv  Stats.  1957,  Ch.  1706;  amended  by  Stats.  1959, 
Ch.  330.) 

Same:   Registration — Insurance 

1696.4.  All  vehicles  used  by  a  farm  labor  contractor  for  the 
transportation  of  individuals  in  his  operations  as  a  farm  labor 
contractor,  and  not  owned  by  him,  shall  be  registered  with  the 
commissioner.  The  registration  shall  include  the  name  of  the 
owner  and  driver  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  license  number  and 
description  of  the  vehicle.  The  commission  shall  require,  as  a 
condition  of  registration,  that  the  farm  labor  contractor  submit 
evidence  showing  that  he  has  in  effect  an  insurance  policy  ap- 
plicable to  such  vehicle,  as  required  by  Section  1695. 

A  farm  labor  contractor  using  such  vehicles  not  owned  by 
him  shall  do  so  only  on  a  fixed  fee  basis  and  not  upon  a  rental 
based  upon  a  percentage  of  his  earnings. 

(Added  by  Stats.  19.57,  Ch.  1703.) 

Violation 

1097.  Any  person  who  violates  any  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, or  who  causes  or  induces  another  to  violate  any  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  impris- 
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onment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more   than  six   months,  or 
both. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Applicability  of  provisions 

1698.  No  part  of  the  provisions  of  Part  6,  Chapter  1,  of  Di- 
vision 2  of  this  code  shall  be  applicable  to  a  farm  labor  con- 
tractor, except  that  the  following  sections,  in  the  terms  thereof 
now  in  effect,  shall  be  so  applicable,  to  wit :  Sections  1.591, 
1595,  1630,  1633,  1637,  1638,  1639,  1640,  and  1642;  and  for 
such  purpose,  each  of  said  sections,  in  the  terms  thereof  now  in 
effect,    shall   be   read,   applied,   administered,   and   enforced   as 


though   expressly   made  applicable   to   a   farm   labor   contractor. 
(Added  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746.) 

Rules  and  regulations 

1699.  The  Labor  Commissioner  may,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  4,  Part  1,  Division  3,  Title  2  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Code,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
and  administering  this  chapter  and  as  are  not  inconsistent  with 
this  chapter. 

(Added  bv  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  1746;  amended  by  Stats.  1957, 
Ch.  2034.) 
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State  of  California 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 
Sackamento,  Californlv,  January  22,  1961 

Honorable  James  A.  Cobey 
Senate  Chamber 

"Farmer:  Liability  for  Wages  of  Worker  Employed  by 
Unlicensed  Farm  Labor  Contractor" — ^7419 
Dear  Senator  Cobet  : 

QUESTION 
Toll  have  asked  our  opinion  as  to  whether  a  farmer  who  uses 
an  unlicensed  farm  labor  contractor  can  be  held  liable  for  the 
wages  of  workers  employed  by  the  contractor  when  the  con- 
tractor, after  being  paid  by  the  farmer,  leaves  without  paying 
the  workers. 

OPINION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Without  additional  information  regarding  the  relationship 
of  the  parties,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  answer  this  question 
categorically. 

The  law  (Lab.  C,  Sec.  1682  et  seq.)  providing  for  the  li- 
censing of  farm  labor  contractors  defines  "farm  labor  contrac- 
tor" as  follows   (Lab.  C,  Sec.  1682,  subd.   (b))  : 

"(b)  'Farm  labor  contractor'  designates  any  any  person 
who,  for  a  fee,  employs  workers  to  render  personal  services  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  any  farm  products  to,  for, 
or  under  the  direction  of  a  third  person,  or  who  recruits, 
solicits,  supplies,  or  hires  workers  on  'behalf  of  an  employer 
engaged  in  the  growing  or  producing  of  farm  products,  and 
who,  for  a  fee,  provides  in  connection  therewith  one  or  more 
of  the  following  services :  furnishes  board,  lodging,  or  trans- 
portation for  such  workers ;  supervises,  times,  checks,  counts. 


weighs,  or  otherwise  directs  or  measures  their  work  ;  or  dis- 
burses wage  payments  to  such  persons.'  " 

This  definition  is  such  that  persons  whom  a  farm  labor  con- 
tractor engages  to  perform  farm  work  may  be  the  employees 
either  of  the  contractor  himself  or  of  the  farmer  on  whose 
premises  the  work  is  done.  This  would  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  control  exercised  over  the  activities  of  the  workers.  If 
such  control  extends  to  the  manner  and  means  of  jierforming 
the  work,  an  employer-employee  relationship  would  exist  (see 
Johns  V.  Ward  (1959),  170  Cal.  App.  2d  780;  and  26  Cal.  Jur. 
2d  297  et  seq.).  Any  conclusion  in  this  regard  in  any  given 
case  would  depend  upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  {Johns  v. 
Ward). 

If  the  facts  and  circumstances  should  point  towards  an  em- 
ployer-employee relationship  between  the  farmer  and  the 
workers,  then  the  farmer  could,  in  our  opinion,  be  held  liable 
for  the  payment  of  wages  in  the  matter  here  under  consider- 
ation. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  and  circumstances  show 
an  employer-employee  relationship  only  as  between  the  con- 
tractor and  the  workers,  we  believe  that  the  contractor  only, 
and  not  the  farmer,  would  be  liable  for  such  payment. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  under  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances both  the  farmer  and  the  contractor  could  be  considered 
employers  of  the  workers,  either  jointly  or  concurrently  (see 
55  Cal.  Jur.  2d  65-70) .  If  so,  then  the  farmer  might  be  held 
liable  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  irrespective  of  the  failure  of 
the  contractor  to  make  the  payment  with  the  funds  furnished 
by  the  farmer. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Ralph  N.  Kleps 
Legislative  Counsel 

By  Sherwin  C.  Mackenzie,  Jr. 
Deputy  Legislative  Counsel 
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There  are  four  reasons  why  proper  toilet 
aTid  hand  washing  facilities  are  needed  for  the 
workers  who  harvest  our  food  crops: 

A.  Human  defecation  must  be  kept  away  from 
flies  so  the  flics  cannot  transmit  filth. 

B.  Human  defecation  must  not  be  allowed  to 
directly  contaminate  the  food. 

C.  Handwashing  after  visiting  the  toilet 
keeps  the  harvested  crops  from  being 
contaminated  by  the  worker's  hands. 

D.  Handwashing  after  visiting  the  toilet 
prevents  hand-to-mouth  disease  trans- 
mission by  the  worker  to  himself. 

Only  two  basic  components  are  needea  to 
obtain  personal  sanitation  in  crop  harvesting: 

1.  A  container  into  which  the  defecation  is 
discharged.  The  defecation  is  kept  from 
contaminating  the  crop  and  is  not  avail- 
able to  flies. 

2.  Handwashing  facilities  for  cleaning  up 
after  visiting  the  toilet. 

The  following  pages  suggest  different 
ways  in  which  these  two  components  can  be 
provided. 

Coiifornia  Agricultural  Experiment  Stalion 

University  of  California 

Department  of  Agricultural   Engineering 
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Portable  Toilet  Facilities  for  Food-Harvesting  Workers 

Many  kinds  of  facilities  will  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  toilet  and  handwashing 
units. 

The  old  reliable  Pit  Privy  still  has  its 
place.    It  is  useful  and  desirable: 

1.  on  small  acreages 

2.  when  harvesting  is  continuous  over  a  long 
period  of  time 

3         where   minimal   maintenance   is  important 


Simple  Portable  Arrangements  arc  pos- 
sible under  some  conditions.  They  are  suitable 
for: 

1.  remote    locations    with    natural    screening 

2.  infrequent  field  operations 

3.  small  crews 


Note  that  the  stool  is  prefabricated,  this 
Is  much  more  desirable  than  the  wooden  bench. 
The  stool  cover  is  flytight.  Handwashing  is 
done  outside  the  building,  the  water  must 
drain  away  from  the  privy  pit. 


A  urinal  and  two  types  of  simple  com- 
modes are  shown— a  squat  type  and  a  seat  type. 
The  basic  containers  of  all  are  made  from 
standard  galvanized  iron  ware.  Tight  fitting 
covers  are  important  to  prevent  fly  access. 
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A  very  useful  portable  unit  is  tlie  Mobile 
Privy.    It  serves  best: 

1.  in  built  up  areas 

2.  where    change    of   harvesting    location   is 
frequent 

3-      where  large  crews  are  working 

4.      where    use   is  over  a  long  period  of  time 


Repeating,    there    are    but    two   require- 
ments for  good  field  sanitation: 

1.  Human  urine  and  feces  must  not  be  avail- 
able to  flies  but  must  be  coHected  an<) 
properly  disposed  of. 

2.  Handwashing  facilities  must  be  available. 

The    preceeding    drawings    show   varioua 
equipment  for  accomplishing  these  objectives* 


Maintenance  of  the  equipment  and  proper 
disposal  of  the  wastes  is  necessary: 

The  Mobile  Privy  is  a  chemical  toilet. 
The  waste  tank  is  partly  filled  with  water  and 
a  chemical  at  the  start  of  the  day's  use.  At 
night  after  the  day's  use  the  waste  is  di^ 
charged  into  a  sanitary  sewer  and  the  wholo 
tank  and  trailer  washed  out. 

The  Simple  Portable  Commodes  are  best 
used  as  dry  toilets.  Chemicals  should  bo 
sprinkled  over  the  defecation  after  each  use. 
The  contents  are  dumped  into  a  sanitary  sewer 
and  the  units  washed  after  each  day's  use. 

The  Pit  Privy  will  need  minimal  serv- 
icing if  the  pit  is  4'  deep  and  4'  square  and  kept 
dry,  and  the  cover  closed  except  when  being 
used.  Water  for  handwashing  is  hauled  to  the 
storage  lank.  The  waste  water  runs  off  to  a 
drain  line  and  not  into  the  pit. 


This  handwashing  unit  is  a  collapsible 
pipe  frame  tripod  and  a  20-gallon  barrel  equip- 
ped with  a  self-closing  faucet.  The  pipe  tripod 
holds  the  barrel  at  the  elevation  of  the  truck 
bed  on  which  it  is  hauled  to  the  field,  the 
barrel  can  be  slid  onto  the  tripod  rather  than 
lifted.  A  small  ditch  is  dug  out  for  the  waste 
water  to  flow  away  through. 


The  squat  type  waste  tank  is  built  lai^e 
enough  to  hold  all  toilet  wastes  and  the  drain- 
age from  handwashing.  The  toilet  is  covered 
for  fly  protection.  The  handwashing  waste 
water  discharges  through  the  urinal  trough  to 
flush  it. 


AU  faucets  of  the  various  handwashing 
units  should  be  spring-loaded  self-closing  so  as 
to  prevent  water  waste.  The  faucets  may  be 
turned  on  by  hand,  or  by  the  foot  by  stepping 
on  a  linkage  mechanism. 

Remember,  well  maintained  facilities  will 
be  properly  used,  poorly  maintained  facilities 
will  be  badly  abused. 
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APPENDIX   H-EXHIBIT   6 


SENATE  BILL 


No.  851 


Introduced  by  Senators  Cobey,  Rodda,  Short,  and  lliompson 

(At  request  of  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Welfare) 


March  2,  1961 


BEFERRED  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  AORICnLTUKE 


An  act  to  add  Chapter  6.3  (commencing  with-Section  5474.20) 
to  Part  3,' Division  5  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code,  relating 
to  food  crop  harvesting  sanitation. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 


Section  1.  Chapter  6.5  (commencing  with  Section 
5474.20)  is  added  to  Part  3,- Division  5  of  the  Health  and 
Safety  Code,  to  read: 

Chapter  6.5.    Food  Crop  Harvesting  Sanitation 

5474.20.  The  Legislature  finds  and  declares  that  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California  have  a  primary  interest  in  the  clean- 
liness of  food  crops  which  are  grown  and  harvested  for  human 
consumption  and  in  the  health  and  dignity  of  the  workers 
employed  in  the  harvesting  of  food  crops. 

The  Legislature  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  provi- 
sion of  sanitary  and  handwashing  facilities  for  those  employed 
in  the  harvesting  of  food  crops  is  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of-such  cleanliness,  health,  and  dignity. 

5474.21.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  "food  crop" 
shall  ^ean  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  intended  for  human 
consumption. 

LBPISLATIVE  COUNSEL'S  DIGEST 
S.B.  851,  as  introduced,  Cobey   (Agr.).  Food  crop  harvesting  sanitation. 
Adds  Ch.  6.5  (comm»nciug  witli  Sec.  .i474.20),  Pt.  3.  Div   5,  H.  &  S.C.^ 
Bequircs  employers  to  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  for  employees    toilet  and 
handwashing    facilities    which    meet    prescribed    requirements    for    every    harvesting 
operation  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  intended  for  human  consumption  and  re- 
quires employees  to  use  such  facilities.  .  .  ,_    T^ 

Authorizes  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  after  consultation  wilh  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Industrial  Relations,  to  promulgate  reasonable  regulations 
to  carry  out  purposes  of  provisions. 

Makes  violation  of  anj:  provision  or  regulation  a  misdemeanor. 
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5474.22.  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  "food  crop  har- 
vesting operation"  shall  mean  any  activity  or  operation 
wherein  a  food  crop  is  harvested,  in  which  five  or  more  em- 
ployees are  working  as  a  crew,  unit,  or  group  for  a  period 
of  two  or  more  hours. 

5474.23  Every  employer  shall  provide  or'  cause  to  be 
provided  toilet  and  handwashing  facilities  for.,  every  food 
crop  harvesting  operation. 

Employers  shall  be  responsible  to  see  that  employees  use 
the  toilet  and  handwashing  facilities  provided. 

5474.24.  Employees  shall  use  the  toilet  and  handwashing 
facilities  provided. 

5474.25.  Toilet  facilities  .shall  provide  ^irivacy  and  .shall 
be  so  designed  as  to  keep  human  excreta  from  contaminating 
the  crop  and  to  keep  flies  away  from  the  excreta.  Toilet  paper 
shall  be  provided.  Toilet  facilities  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

5474.26.  Handwashing  facilities  shall  be  such  as  to  afford 
an  opportunity  to  wash  hands  in  clean  water  using  soap  or 
other  suitable"  cleansing  agent  and  to  dispose  of  used  wash 
water  without  nuisance  or  contamination  of  food  crop. 

5474.27.  One  toilet  and  handwashing  facility  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  maintained  for  each  thirty-five  (35)  employees,  or 
fraction  thereof,  engaged  in  a  food  crop  harvesting  operation. 

5474.28.  Toilet  and  handwashing:  facilities  for  food  crop 
harvesting  operations  shall  be  provided  at  convenient  loca- 
tions. For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  "convenient"  means 
any  of  the  following: 

(a)  Within  660  feet  of  place  of  work. 

(b)  Within  a  two-minute  walk  of  place  of  work. 

(e)  .Within  660  feet  or  a  two-minute  walk  from  points 
reached  by  workers  within  half-hour  intervals. 

When,  because  of  layout  of  access  roads,  ground  terrain, 
or  other  physical  conditions,  it  is  not  possible  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing  requirement,  toilet  and  handwashing  facilities 
shall  be  located  at  the  point  of  vehicular  access,  closest  to 
the  workers. 

5474.29.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  after 
consultation  with  tlie  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and 
Industrial  Relations,  may  make  and  promulgate  reasonable 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

5474.30.  The  primary  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  vested  in  the  locaL  health 
officers;  county  agricultural  commissioners  may  participate  in 
such  enforcement.  The  State  Departments  of  Public  Health, 
Industrial  Relations,  and  Agriculture  may  also  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter.  _ 

5474.31.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  or  of  the  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
chapter,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

0 
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State  of  Camfoknia 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 
Sacramento,  California,  November  25,  1960 

Honorable  James  A.  Cobet 
Post  Office  Box  1229 
Merced,  California 

"Organizational  Rights  of  Agricultural  Workers" — #5162 

Dear  Senator  Cobey  : 

You  have  asked  what  are  the  rights  of  agricultural  workers 
to  organize  under  federal  and  state  law. 

With  regard  to  the  federal  law.  Section  7  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.A.  141  et  seg.)  guaran- 
tees employees  the  right  "to  self-organizatiou,  to  form,  .ioin,  or 
assist  labor  organizations,  to  bargain  collectively  through  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing,  to  engage  in  other  concerted 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection."  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  agri- 
cultural workers  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  Section  2  of  the  act  (29 
U.S.C.A.  152)  specifies  in  subdivision  3  that  the  term  "em- 
ployee" does  not  "include  any  individual  employed  as  an  agri- 
cultural laborer." 

It  is  also  clear,  however,  that  the  exclusion  of  agricultural 
workers  from  the  provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  does  not  prevent  such  workers  from  organizing,  since  it  has 
been  held  that  employees  have  the  right  to  organize  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  act.  In  National  Maritime  Union  v.  Herzog,  78  Fed. 
Supp.  146,  affirmed  92  L.  Ed.  1776,  the  court  stated,  at  page 
155: 

"Quite  apart  from  any  statutory  provision,  employees  have 
always  had  the  right  to  organize  trade  unions,  and  through 
them  to  bargain  collectively  with  employers  concerning  wages, 
hours,  working  conditions,  or  any  other  appropriate  subject." 
(See  also  United  Electrical  Workers  v.  Wisconsin  Employ- 
ment Relations  Board,  295  N.W.  791,  affirmed  86  L.  Ed. 
1154) 

With  regard  to  California  law  the  only  provisions  which 
appear  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  agricul- 


tural worker.s  may  organize  are  Sections  921  and  923  of  the 
Labor  Code.  Section  921  provides  that  every  promise  made  be- 
tween any  employee  and  his  employer  as  to  joining,  remaining 
in,  or  withdrawing  from  a  labor  organization  is  contrary  to 
public  policy  and  such  promise  shall  afford  no  basis  of  relief 
for  the  breach  of  such  promise. 
Section  923  reads  in  part : 

".  .  .  the  public  policy  of  this  State  is  declared  as  follows  : 
...  In  dealing  with  such  employers,  the  individual  unor- 
ganized worker  is  helpless.  .  .  .  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
the  individual  workman  have  full  freedom  of  association,  self- 
organization,  and  designation  of  representatives  of  his  own 
choosing,  to  negotiate  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  that  be  shtill  be  free  from  interference,  restraint,  or 
coercion  of  employers  of  labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the  designa- 
tion of  such  representatives  or  in  self-organization  or  in  other 
concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection." 

It  has  been  uniformly  held  by  the  courts  of  this  State  that  in 
enacting  these  sections,  the  Legislature  evidenced  the  existence 
of  a  policy  to  uphold  the  freedom  of  employees  to  organize  and 
to  enter  into  collective  bargaining  contracts  for  their  own  pro- 
tection and  to  outlaw  the  type  of  contract  which  deprives  work- 
men of  the  right  of  free  collective  bargaining  {Elsis  v.  Evans, 
157  Cal.  App.  2d  399;  Cliai-ez  v.  Sargent,  52  Cal.  2d  162). 

Although  we  have  found  no  decision  in  the  California  courts 
specifically  discussing  the  application  of  these  sections  to  agri- 
cultural workers,  the  language  of  the  sections  is  clearly  broad 
enough  to  include  agricultural  workers.  We  are  therefore  of  the 
opinion  that  agricultural  workers  have  the  right  under  present 
California  law  to  organize. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Ralph  N.  Keeps,  Legislative  Counsel 

By 

Richard  T.  Wilsdon 
Deputy  Legislative  Counsel 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  tlie  second  Legislative  Conamittee 
report  in  the  history  of  California  dealing 
specifically  and  exclusively  with  the  housing 
and  recreational  problems  of  the  aged.  It 
supersedes  a  1959  report  which  was  the  first 
such  report. 

The  material  of  the  1959  report  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  and  considerably  ex- 
panded to  include  data  not  available  at  that 
time,  and  the  results  of  the  wider  research 
that  has  been  possible  in  the  two  years  since 
that  publication  was  issued.  A  chapter  on 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  aged  is  now  in- 
cluded; there  also  is  added  material  on  fi- 
nancing housing  for  the  aged  and  on  almost 
all  other  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Again,  as  in  1959,  insufficient  funds  have 
made  it  impossible  for  this  Sub-Committee  to 
employ  a  large  staff,  and  once  again  it  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  volunteer  serv- 
ices of  enough  experts  to  investigate  and 
analyze  the  problems  thoroughly. 

This  report  consists  of  six  chapters.  Chap- 
ters 1  and  2  set  forth  the  detailed  facts  and 
information  necessary  to  understand  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  housing  problem  of 
the  aged  in  the  state,  and  are  revised  ver- 
sions of  Chapters  1  and  2  of  the  1959  report. 
Chapter  3  deals  with  licensing,  building 
standards  and  zoning  restrictions  involved 
in  this  specialized  field  of  housing,  and  is  a 
liberal  revision  of  Chapter  3  of  the  first  re- 
port. Chapter  4  is  all  new  material  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  recreation  and  leisure- 
time  activity  for  the  elderly.  Chapter  5  sets 
forth  the  findings  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
the  problems  of  financing  housing  for  the 
elderly,  and  some  discussion  of  housing 
plans  and  proposals  that  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration as  means  of  serving  the  interests 
of  our  aged  population.  Chapter  6  contains 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Sub-Committee.  Chapters  5  and  6  may  be 
compared  with  Chapter  4  of  the  1959  report, 
but  are  considerably  more  detailed. 

In  this  1961  report,  the  Sub-Committee  has 
been  able  to  advance  somewhat  the  work 


that  was  begun  in  the  earlier  version.  Once 
again,  as  in  1959,  we  must  report  that  very 
little  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia by  way  of  local  research  or  study  con- 
cerning this  specific  problem,  and  that  there 
is  not  much  more  data  available  now  in  an 
up-to-date  or  complete  form  than  there  was 
in  1959.  The  population  data  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
April  1960,  is  not  yet  available  at  publica- 
tion-time, and  indeed  may  not  be  completely 
reported  in  full  detail  until  early  in  1962. 
However,  there  is  evidence  that  interest  in 
the  elderly  is  now  increasing,  partly  due, 
perhaps,  to  publication  of  the  1959  report 
of  this  Sub-Committee,  and  it  is  believed  that 
an  increased  awareness  of  the  magnitude 
and  significance  of  the  problem  may  be  be- 
ginning to  emerge. 

Of  course  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
should  properly  be  described  as  the  prob- 
lems of  society  as  a  whole ;  the  chief  remedy 
for  the  problems  of  the  elderly  may  be  found 
in  the  awakened  conscience  of  our  society. 
It  seems  curious  that  society  should  ever 
have  been  so  indifferent  to  the  elderly  as  to 
have  needed  periodic  reminders  of  its  obli- 
gations, because  all  our  religious  and  cul- 
tural traditions  encourage  us  to  revere  age, 
and  to  respect  our  seniors.  But  even  if  this 
were  not  so,  even  if  there  were  not  the  most 
profound  moral  reasons  for  caring  for  the 
elderly,  it  is  strange  that  most  of  our  society 
should  be  so  unaware  of  its  self-interest. 
This  report,  therefore,  does  not  discuss  what 
"we"  can  do  for  "them;"  it  describes  what 
we  Calif ornians  should  do  for  ourselves.  The 
average  Californian  wiU  be  an  elderly  per- 
son in  less  than  30  years ;  every  voter  will  be 
elderly  within  40  years ;  every  reader  of  this 
report,  if  he  is  not  already  elderly,  will  be 
in  that  group  within  50  years.  Indeed,  it  wiU 
be  more  than  60  years,  in  the  year  2021, 
before  the  elderly  population  includes  any 
person  not  yet  born.  The  programs  for  the 
elderly  that  we  organize  today  will  produce 
the  benefits  we  reap  tomorrow.  If  they  are 
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inadequate  programs,  poorly  devised  and 
scantily  funded,  we  will  have  no  one  to  1)lanie 
but  ourselves.  If  they  are  well  organized  and 
well  supported,  they  will  enrich  the  lives  of 
our  parents  now,  ourselves  very  soon,  and, 
in  due  course,  our  children. 

But  only  a  portion  of  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  can  be  remedied  by  money.  These  are 
the  comparatively  simple  problems,  for  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world,  that  has  fed  the 
hungry  and  clothed  the  naked  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  spends  more  on 
entertainment  in  any  year  than  on  its  elders. 
The  major  problem  is  in  the  attitude  of 
society  toward  its  aged  people.  They  need  to 
be  included,  accepted,  and  recognized  for 
their  worth  and  value. 

Primarily,  the  elderly  need  to  be  decently 
housed.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  where  their  housing  is 
to  be  and  what  it  will  cost ;  but  most  of  all, 
what  the  elderly  people  will  be  doing  with 
their  time;  for  the  designs  of  housing  de- 
pend on  the  patterns  of  living.  Considera- 
tion of  these  patterns  has  led  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee into  the  fields  of  recreation  and  edu- 
cation. 

Society  needs  the  skills  of  the  elderly, 
their  maturity  of  judgment,  and  their  pres- 
ence in  its  communities.  They  are  America's 
greatest  social  resources  through  their  links 
with  the  past. 

In  a  few  short  years,  it  already  is  obvious, 
men  will  have  reached  the  moon  and  will  be 
looking  outward  at  the  planets.^  A  very 
small  fraction  of  the  money  and  effort  this 
will  take  would  provide  a  happy  old  age  for 
the  generation  that  opened  the  last  frontiers, 
and  built  the  world  from  which  these  further 
explorations  will  start. 

This  is  a  nation-wide  problem,  and  other 
states  already  have  begun  to  develop  their 
remedial  programs.  Here  in  California,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Rec- 
reational Needs  of  Elderly  Citizens  has 
concluded  its  fourth  year  of  investigation 
into  this  subject.  Its  recommendations  and 
the  supporting  data  are  presented  in  this 
report  to  help  California  achieve  the  leader- 
ship that  is  its  responsibility. 


The  Sub-Committee  wishes  to  acknowledge 
once  again  its  grateful  appreciation  for  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  its  Coordinator,  Miss 
Barbara  Rosien,  Assistant  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  for  her  untiring  assistance  in 
coordinating  all  activities  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee throughout  the  state,  including  staff 
supervision,  research  direction,  and  the  mon- 
umental task  of  preparing  the  1961  report 
for  publication.  As  in  the  1959  report,  with- 
out her  expert  knowledge  and  dedicated  ef- 
fort it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  put 
before  the  public  this  record  of  the  Sub- 
Committee's  work  of  the  last  four  years. 

We  also  are  indebted  to  United  States 
Senator  Clair  Engle,  whose  encouragement 
and  support  of  the  Sub-Committee's  work 
was  outstanding;  Congressman  Albert 
Rains,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Conunittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  his  staff;  Senator  John  Spark- 
man,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Housing  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  his  staff;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Fitch,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
and  of  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation; Leonard  S.  Kurland,  M.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  University 
of  Southern  California ;  Irving  D.  Shapiro, 
A.I.A. ;  the  many  experts  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee;  and  the  Research  Di- 
rector of  the  Welfare  Planning  Council,  Los 
Angeles  Region,  who  with  his  staff  supplied 
some  of  the  research  data  and  provided  val- 
uable assistance  to  the  Committee. 

The  Sub-Committee  also  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  services  of  its  limited  but 
loyal  and  hard-working  research  staff,  who 
cooperated  untiringly  in  the  basic  research, 
many  drafts,  and  final  editing  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Finally,  and  of  equal  importance,  the  Sub- 
Committee  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to 
the  many  public  ofiicials,  private  individ- 
uals, and  organizations  who  gave  valuable 
assistance  during  this  undertaking. 

1  Dr.   Wernher  von   Braun's   estimate   is  "perhaps  ten   years." 
This  Week,  January  1,  1961. 
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The  Sub-Cominittee  has  been  highly  grati-  producing  the  1961  report  is  an  impressive 

fied  by  the  tremendous  state-wide  interest  demonstration  of   the   constantly   growing 

manifested  in  its  work  and  with  the  demand  state-wide  public  concern  for  the  elderly 

for  its  1959  report.  Demand  for  this  report  citizens  who  Live  among  us. 

still  continues,  although  the  entire  printing  It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  Sub-Committee 

of  2,500  copies  has  been  exhausted.  The  ready  that  this  report,  like  its  predecessor,  will  be 

and  willing  cooperation  it  has  received  from  helpful  in  solving  one  of  the  state's  most  im- 

all  who  were  contacted  for  assistance  in  portant  and  urgent  problems. 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  AGED  AND  THE  AGING  IN  CALIFORNIA 


California's  population  growth,  with  its 
50  per  cent  increase  between  the  1950  and 
1960  United  States  Census  reports,  has  been 
as  much  a  source  of  concern  to  State  Gov- 
ernment as  it  has  been  a  cause  for  pride. 
With  the  State's  increase  in  population  has 
come  expansion  in  industry,  in  levels  of  in- 
dividual prosperity  for  many  segments  of 
the  population.  Along  with  this  growth  also 
have  come  great  problems — problems  of  fi- 
nancing the  needed  expansion  in  public  fa- 
cilities, in  providing  for  the  needs  of  a  popu- 
lation which,  "growing  at  both  ends,"  has 
produced  bumper  crops  of  babies  at  the 
same  time  as  it  has  produced  a  larger  popu- 
lation of  elderly  people.  Today,  one  person 
in  eight  in  the  State  of  California  may  be 
considered  a  senior  citizen. 

Thanks,  perhaps  to  California's  climatic 
advantages,  leading  to  longer  life,  and  to  the 
attractions  which  have  persuaded  many  per- 
sons from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  select 
it  for  their  permanent  homes,  California's 
proportion  of  long-term  elderly  residents 
has  risen  to  just  below  the  national  average. 
The  State  faces  a  giant  problem  of  provid- 
ing for  its  elderly  and  aged  citizens  in  the 
lower  income-brackets  not  only  subsistence, 
but  the  decent  level  of  amenities  which  pre- 
serves intellectual  and  physical  vigor  in  the 
aged. 

Providing  for  the  needs  of  the  elderly  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  humanitarianism.  It 
is  a  dollars-and-cents  problem  whose  suc- 
cessful solution  permits  holding  the  line  on 
expenditures  of  tax  dollars,  or  even  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  for  social  welfare  and 
health  services  for  the  aged.  To  state  it  more 
concretely :  the  older  man  or  woman  who  is 
decently  housed  in  pleasant  surroundings, 
and  who  enjoys  a  varied  selection  of  com- 
mimity,  social  and  recreational  activities 
suitable  for  his  years,  stays  young  longer, 
remains  independent  and  self-confident,  con- 
tinues healthy  and  active,  and  postpones  the 
day  when  for  reasons  of  physical  and  mental 
health  he  must  enter  an  institution,  with  its 


inuneasurably  greater  drain  upon  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  state. 

The  partnership  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  health  and  social  welfare  programs 
provide  some  measure  of  financial  security 
for  the  aged  and  attempt  to  meet  their  needs 
for  health  services.  But  two  additional  re- 
quirements for  the  well-being  of  our  older 
citizens  still  are  conspicuously  lacking:  de- 
cent housing  at  a  price  they  can  afford,  and 
opportunities  for  rewarding  activities  to 
meet  their  needs  for  recreation,  personal  sat- 
isfaction, and  community  participation. 
This  report,  therefore,  attempts  to  define 
the  status  of  housing  and  recreation  for  the 
elderly  as  of  the  end  of  1960,  and  to  indicate 
steps  which  should  be  taken  now  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  our  increasing  population 
of  senior  citizens  for  a  way  of  life  suited  to 
their  years,  their  desires  and  their  capacities. 

WHO  ARE  THE  AGED? 

Definitions  of  the  aged  may  be  said  to 
vary  almost  in  terms  of  individuals — from 
the  prematurely  incapacitated,  virtually  old 
while  still  in  their  50 's,  to  the  sprightly  old- 
sters who  maintain  physical  and  mental 
vigor  and  continue  active  in  their  vocations 
and  in  community  affairs  into  their  70 's 
and  even  80 's.  The  aging  process  itself— its 
causes,  ways  in  which  it  may  be  retarded, 
and  the  differences  in  personal  character- 
istics and  environment  which  may  make^  for 
premature  deterioration  or  prolonged  vigor 
— is  one  of  the  principal  preoccupations  of 
medical  and  social  research  at  this  time. 

Questions  of  age  versus  youth  may  be 
relative,  in  regard  to  chronological  age.  A 
large  industrial  organization  may  consider 
a  man  unsuitable  for  hiring  if  he  has 
reached  38  or  40,  because  of  pension  plans 
and  other  requirements  for  which  long-term 
employment  in  the  same  organization  is 
deemed  desirable.  For  such  a  person,  the 
prospect  of  economic  uselessness  comes  at 
a  time  when  he  may  be  at  the  peak  of  his 
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physical  and  intellectual  capacity.  The  doc- 
tor or  lawyer,  on  the  other  hand,  reaches 
top  earning-power  in  his  40 's  or  50 's,  and 
may  continue  to  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  his  profession  to  an  advanced  age 
— as,  for  example,  the  brothers  Mayo,  or 
Chief  Justice  Holmes,  or,  to  cite  an  eminent 
Californian,  Herbert  Hoover. 

For  most  of  us,  however,  the  time  for  re- 
tirement usually  comes  during  the  60 's,  as 
a  result  of  the  compulsory  retirement  pro- 
grams of  business,  industry,  educational 
systems  and  other  organizations,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  establishment  of  age  65  as 
the  usual  cut-off  point  for  emplojTxient  in 
line  with  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1935.  For  some  individuals,  65 
is  too  late  for  retirement :  they  may  already 
have  passed  their  period  of  acceptable  pro- 
ductivity and  are  on  the  way  down  hill.  For 
others,  it  may  come  too  soon,  cutting  short 
a  career  of  activity  when  it  still  has  ten  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  or  more  of  potential 
service  to  offer. 

Thanks  to  pension  plans,  social  security, 
greater  interest  in  leisure,  the  lower  retire- 
ment age  for  women  made  possible  by 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
to  increasing  longevity  resulting  from  med- 
ical and  social  advances,  a  growing  pro- 
portion of  our  population  now  lives  to  an 
advanced  age.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  person  who  survived  to  his  65th  birth- 
day could  look  forward  to  living  nearly  12 
years  more;  today,  it  is  nearly  15  years. 
in  the  time  of  our  grandparents,  those  few 
persons  who  survived  to  threescore  years 
were  objects  of  veneration;  today,  one  in 
eight  of  our  population  is  60  or  older,  and 
one  in  11,  over  65. 

With  the  increased  survival-rate  of  our 
elderly  have  come  problems  of  paying  for 
the  needs  of  a  population  which  no  longer 
has  much  earning-capacity  and  which  may 
be  outliving  its  financial  resources.  Our  var- 
ious social  welfare  programs  have  provided 
some  relief  for  this  problem;  but  the  still- 
imsolved  question  of  finding  suitable  hous- 
ing and  recreational  facilities  for  the 
elderly  increases  in  almost  geometric  pro- 


portion as  highway  construction  and  urban 
renewal  programs  eliminate  what  low-cost 
housing  is  available,  and  the  fast-growing 
suburbs  engulf  rural  areas. 

Because  individual  preparation  for  the 
older  years  is  essential,  and  conamunities 
must  plan  in  advance  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  growing  numbers  of  the  aged,  this  re- 
port whenever  possible  has  developed  its 
statistical  content  on  the  basis  of  age  60  as 
the  starting-point  for  old  age.  The  individ- 
ual planning  his  retirement  cannot  pru- 
dently postpone  the  start  of  preparation 
beyond  this  point;  in  fact,  we  feel  it  is 
questionable  to  delay  it  even  that  long.  It 
is  the  belief  of  the  SulD-Committee,  therefore, 
that  whenever  possible  age  60  should  be 
used  as  the  cut-off  point  for  the  aged  popu- 
lation as  contrasted  with  the  working  popu- 
lation or  the  total  population. 

HOW  MANY  AGED  PERSONS  MUST  WE 
PLAN   FOR? 

The  U.  S.  Census  of  1890,  when  our  na- 
tional population  totaled  62,947,714,  counted 
40,304  persons  65  and  over  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  2,417,288  in  the  entire  country. 
In  1920,  when  there  were  200,301  aged  per- 
sons living  in  California,  4,933,215  of  the 
total  U.  S.  population  of  105,710,620  were 
65  and  older.  The  1940  Census  found  555,247 
of  the  aged  living  in  California ;  the  figure 
rose  to  895,506  by  1950,  or  8.5%  of  the  total 
popiilation  of  the  state.^ 

The  following  tables  show  actual  and  pro- 
jected population  figures  and  population 
for  the  aged,  by  ten-year  periods  to  1980. 
It  should  be  noted  that  California,  having 
gained  many  thousands  of  young  couples 
and  individuals  who  came  here  during  the 
period  of  defense  preparation  and  the 
World  War  II  years  to  work  in  industry, 
shows  a  relatively  static  proportion  of 
elderly  persons  compared  with  the  slowly 
rising  curve  of  the  national  population 
trend  for  the  aged.  It  will  be  1980  and  later 
before  the  wartime  in-migrants  enter  the 
ranks    of    the    elderly,    and    the    post-war 

'-  U.  S.  Census. 
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"baby  boom"  population  will  not  be  in- 
cluded among  the  older  group  until  the 
years  2005  to  2020. 

Table   I   is   an    estimate    of   population 


growth  based  on  the  assumption  of  maxi- 
mum fertility-rate  and  mininuim  death- 
rate  for  the  total  popidation  of  the  United 
States  and  for  persons  age  GO  and  over. 


TABLE  I.     ESTIMATE  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  GROWTH  BY  TEN  YEAR  PERIODS 

(In  thousands) 

TotalPopulation  PopuMion        Percent  Males  Females 

Year  United  States        age  60+  age  GO  +  age  60+  age  60  + 

Tq^  151,6831    18,411^    121^     8,873  ^    9,538  ^ 

1960 1181154     23,017    12.7  ^    10,566    12,451 

1970 219  474     28,244    12.9=^    12,462    15,782 

1980 :::::"""""  272,557     34,499     12.6^     14,871     19,628 

us    Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Nov.  10.  1960. 
sRes^ea?chDepa?taient.  Welfare  Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles  Region. 

Table  II,  an  analogous  population  projec-        computing  ninnber  and  proportion  of  the 
tion  based  on  assumptions  of  low  fertility        aged  by  ten-year  periods, 
and  death  rates,  uses  age  65  as  its  basis  for 

TABLE  II.     PROJECTED  U.  S.  POPULATION  IN  THOUSANDS 

TotalPopulation   Population        Percent       Population       Percent 
Year  United  States         Under  65        Under  65         Over  65  Over  65 

^^  _  154,854  142,546  921  12,308     T^T" 

1960  —  183,910  167,497  91.1  16,413     8.9 

1970 205  635  185,031  90.0  20,604  10.0 

1980       "   '  ~  229,554  203,168  88.5  26,386  11.5 

1990 1::::::::::::::"-  252,361     219,893     87.1     32,468     12.9 

SOURCE  •  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Illustrative  United  States  Popu- 
lation Projections.  Actuarial  Study  No.  46,  May,  1957. 

Still anotherpopulation projection  (Table        of  persons  age  65  and  over  in  the  population 
ni)  estimates  the  number  and  percentages        of  Calif orma. 


TABLE  III.     PROJECTED  CALIFORNIA  POPULATION  IN  THOUSANDS 

TotalPopulation   Population        Percent       Population       P^  <^ent 
Years  California  Under  65        Under  65  Over  65  Over  65 

1950         10,535  9,639  91.5  896  8.5 

1960 -  15  717  14,318  91.1  1,399  8.9 

1970 - 17  573  15,816  90.0  1,757  10.0 

1980 —  19  617  17,361  88.5  2,256  11.6 

1990 :::::::::::: 21:566      i8,784     87.1      2,782     12.9 

NOTE:  This  table  is  based  primarily  on  the  data  as  presented  in  Table  H  for  the  Projected  U.  S 
population.  (The  preliminary  U.  S.  Census  figures  reveal  the  California  '"'^^/"/^t^i^^ Vnited 
15:717,204,  whereas  if  California  had  grown  at  the  same  rate  since  "|".^y"|3<=Jf"'eonserva- 
^l^i^^^weX?e°^u"itl'°tSeTr%'lc*ltd^V:fSd°§lLl^^^^^^^^^^  ^JIZ'WXMstl  subseauent  years 
in  this  tabulation.) 

With  a  substantial  proportion  of  nearly  our  eyes  to  the  added  problems  of  the  fu- 

two  million  Californians  in  the  60-and-up  ture  needs  of  the  nearly  400,000  additional 

age  brackets  requiring  decent  housing  to-  elderly  persons  for  whom  housmg  and  rec- 

day,  and  with  no  way  of  meeting  their  needs  reational  facilities  must  ^^e  provided  ten 

in  process  at  the  moment,  we  cannot  close  years  from  now,  and  the  half -million  more 
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by  1980,  and  another  lialf-miUion  by  1990.  These   differences  are  more  marked  in 

The  problem  is  increasing  faster  than  our  ck'tain  geographic  areas  of  the  state.  Older 

response  to  it.  men  tend  to  predominate  in  rural,  agricul- 

The  Sub-Conmiittee  therefore  urges  both  tural  and  industrial  areas ;  older  women  are 
the  public  at  large,  and  responsible  ofBcials  concentrated  in  more  densely  populated 
and  official  bodies,  to  lay  the  groundwork  metropolitan  areas.  Thus,  m  1950  women 
now  for  the  start  of  a  program  of  low-cost  outnumbered  men  by  3  to  2  m  the  Los  An- 
housing  especially  designed  to  meet  the  geles  Metropolitan  Area,  while  m  the  San 
iieeds— physical,  social,  and  economic— of  Francisco  Metropolitan  Area  the  ratio  was 
today's  aged,  as  the  basis  for  a  program  100  aged  women  to  85  aged  men.  In  the  re- 
which  must  provide  housing  for  perhaps  mainder  of  Southern  California,  outside 
twice  as  many  senior  citizens  a  mere  thirty  the  Los  Angeles-Orange  Counties  Metro- 
years  from  today.  politan  Area,  there  were  108  aged  men  to 

100  aged  women,  while  in  the  remainder  of 

A  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  EXTENDED  Northern  California  the  ratio  was  102  men 

LIFE  SPAN  to    100    women.^    This    tendency    of    older 

-     ,  unattached  men  and  women  to,  in  effect. 

Whether  it  is  because  women  lead  more  .' segregate"  themselves  in  different  areas 

sheltered  lives,  or  because  they  have  bene-  contributes  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of 

fited   particularly   from   unprovements   m  developing  normal  and  stimulating  recrea- 

medical  care,  or  because  (as  some  biologists  ^-^^^j  programs  for  the  elderly, 
surmise)    females   are   essentially   tougher 

than  males,  nowadays  women  tend  to  out-  STATEWIDE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
strip  men  in  numbers  as  age  increases.  This  AGED  POPULATION 
was  not  true  of  earlier  periods— most  of  us  r^-^^  tendency  of  older  persons  to  settle  in 
can   recall'  having   visited   pioneer   grave-  preferred  sections  of  the  state  becomes  more 
yards  and  marveling  over  the  headstones  of  striking  when  one  analyzes  this  fact  in  terms 
patriarchs  surrounded  by  those  of  the  sue-  ^f  ^j^g  actual  population.  For  1950,  analysis 
cessive  wives  they  outlived.  At  the  turn  of  ^f  place  of  residence  for  the  population  age 
the    century,    the    proportion    of    men    to  g5  ^nd  over  reveals  the  astonishing  fact  that 
women  was  104  to  100.  Partly  because  the  nearly  two  out  of  three  were  living  in  the 
trend  of  bachelor  immigration  diminished,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Metropoli- 
partly  because  more  and  more  women  sur-  tan  Areas.  The  following  table  was  devel- 
vived  the  dangers  of  childbirth,  thanks  to  oped  from  U.  S.  Census  data  for  1950 : 
medical  advances,  this  difference  has  dimin- 
ished graduaUy  until  today  the  total  popu-  table  IV:    residenc^e^ofj'ERSONS  65  and  over 
lation  shows  only  a  slight  preponderance  By  Four  Areas  1950 
of  females.  Among  the  aged,  however,  the  Area                                                             Percent 
greater  tagevity  ol  women  results  in  aB  ^itiSr^^froXercalSnla":::::::::    nl 

increasing      preponderance      as      compared  g^n  Francisco  Metropolitan  Area 19.7 

with  the  number  of  aged  men,  and  this  dis-         Remainder  of  Northern  California 24.0 

proportion  becomes  more  marked  as  age  ,p^^^^ lOO.O 

Among    California's    aged    residents   in  The  incUision  of  such  comiminities  and  areas 

-.r^TrT  .^^                  /lofi  o^^i  .n^T.   +n  dRQ  94^  as  Sau  Diego  County,  With  2.5%  of  the  aged, 

1950,   there  were  406,265  men  to  489  245  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  2%,  Sacramento  County,  with 

women.  This  was  a  ratio  ot  7  men  to  »  2.5%,  and  cities  like  San  Bernardino,  River- 
women.  Among  persons  75  and  older,  the  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  q^.^^^^  yi^^^g  ^  ^^^al  which 

ratio    was    slightly    over    3    men    to    every    4  r^;;;rj,,ay  Aged-A  California  study  of  a  National  Problem, 

women.  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1954. 
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indicates  that  more  than  4  out  of  5  of  Cali-  and  older-82% -leaving  7%  married,  1% 

foS    aged  are  residents  of  noddle-  and  divorced  and  10%  smgle    The  eoxTespond- 

larger-sized  cities.  ^.g  statistics  for  the  entire  population  of 

With  the  increasing  shift  of  population  to  the  United  States  are  based  on  more  recent 

the  metropolitan  areas  and  their  surburbs  in  data,  and  reveal  some  marked  deviatjons 

Southern  California  and  in  the  San  Fran-  from  the  California  statistics  of  19o0  (the 

dsco  Bay  Area,  we  mav  anticipate  even  most  recent  for  which  de  ailed  analysis  is 

Sghei   concentration  of  the  aged  in  these  available).  (See  Table  V  below.) 

urbanized  areas.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  Marriage  usually  has  distinct  advantages 

that  today  over  half  of  California's  aged  for  the  elderly  person.  Couples  may  be  able 

are  concentrated  in  the  Los  Angeles  Stand-  to  make  their  resources  go  farther;  each 

ard  Metropolitan  Area   (Los  Angeles  and  sustains  the  other  m  difficult  situations  and 

Oiauge   Counties).  Planners  predict  that  marriage  provides  an  automatic  solution  to 

VOVnl^ti^n  centers  stretching  from  Santa  the  problem  of  compamonship.  Iii  general 

Barbara  to  San  Diego  will  grow  until  they  the  aged  person  who  is  married  is  more 

rW  ioireach  other.  When  that  occurs,  content  and  better  able  to  cope  with  his 

oSe  contTnl^^    population  center  will  problems  than  the  unattached  elderly  man 

have  to  face  a  concentration  in  Southern  or  woman.  Women  m  the  upper  age  brack- 

CaMornia  of  over  two-thirds  of  all  Cali-  ets  are  less  frequently  married  than  men ; 

forn  a'raged,  and  with  it,  their  housing  in  part,  this  reflects  greater  longevity   and 

101  ma  b  dgcu,  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  convention  which  allows 

problems.  ^^^^^  greater  freedom  of  choice  with  regard 

^^.■r,.r.  ^r  Ti_in  A/-cn  to  marriage. 

MARITAL  STATUS  OF  THE  AGED  Marriage  presents  definite  advantages  to 

Figures  from  the  1950  Census  give  some  the  elderly  in  terms  of  easier  living-ar- 
idea  of  the  marital  status  of  the  aged.  Of  rangements.  Three  out  of  five  elderly  couples 
the  men  65  to  69  years  old  in  California,  own  their  own  homes.  However,  the  housing 
nearly  11%  were  married,  14%  widowed,  problems  of  the  elderly  unattached  woman, 
5%  divorced  and  10%  single.  Among  who  may  be  inexperienced  in  handling  her 
women  of  the  same  age,  45%  were  married,  own  personal,  material  and  financial  deci- 
43%  widowed  4%  divorced  and  8%  single.  sions,  contributes  heavily  to  the  total  prob- 
This  proportion  changed  in  the  higher  age  lem  of  housing  for  the  elderly.  Under  favor- 
brackets  Among  the  men  85  years  and  able  conditions,  such  women  may  continue  to 
older  35%  were  married  (frequently  to  live  in  the  community  to  an  advanced  a|e, 
younger  women),  51%  were  widowed,  2%  whereas  without  necessary  provision  for 
divorced  and  12%  single.^  The  proportion  housing,  the  alternative  may  be  msti  ution- 
of  widowed  was  greater  among  women  85  alization,  with  all  its  attendant  social  dam- 

=li;¥ext  Fifteen  Yea.,  Southern  California  Kesearoh  Coun-  age    and  _  itS   hca.y   financial    burdeU    OU   the 

cii,  1954.  community. 

■■  U.  S.  Census,  1950. 

TABLE  V.     MARITAL  STATUS  OF  AGED  PERSONS  (65  and  over) 

U.  S.  Civilian  Population,  March  1960 

— — ■ ^:^i  ^^Te           Married          ^yido,red     Divorced 

In  thousands  -*  """ " 

All  persons  65  and  over_____  15  641  1,2^4          8.304          5,8^69          244 

Percent WaO  ^                               ^33^          ^^3 

Percent lUU-^  ',            3  jg^          4539           131 

^"-S^^i ::::::::::::::  S  ^^      ".1      52.     1.5 

Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles  Region. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  AGED  retirement.    In    addition,    the    purchasing 

The  majority  of  wage-earners  attempt  to  P^^^^,.  ^^  fixed-income  programs  through 

make  provision  for  their  old  age  and  to  en-  fmiuities,  insurance  plans  and  other  plans 

sure  sources  of  livelihood  adequate  to  meet  ^^^  .s,^^'"^^  *«  the  point  where  the     weU- 

the  modest  needs  of  their  later  vears.  Un-  ^^^^1    ^Ider  person  of  a  generation  ago  is 

fortunatelv,    a    number    of    circumstances  m  effect  impoverished  when  the  time  comes 

have  defeated  this  plan  for  today's  aged.  *«  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^Jf  of  what  had  seemed  to  be 

The  depression  of  the  1930 's  wiped  out  the  ^  f'^'^'^^L''''  .rfon^^^5^^''T''''  ^'' 

savings  of  manv  adults  of  that  period,  and  f^^  ^f^-  Tte  1939-40  dollar    for  example, 

manv  never  were  able  to  regain  their  hold  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^l'  ^.^^^  the  goods  it  bought  m 

on  financial  security.  Higher  taxes,  the  ris-  1^39.  This  inflationary  tendency  is  contmu- 

ing  cost  of  living,   changes  in  standards,  i^g'  and  m  Cahforma  afEects  housmg  costs 

seem  to  have  negated  the  efforts  of  provi-  particularly    acutely.     Today's     consumer 

dent  persons  to  save  enough  during  their  price  index,  as  Table  VI  shows,  stands  at 

productive  years  to  ensure  security  after  126.8  for  all  items. 

TABLE  VI.     CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX,  SEPTEMBER,  1960 
(1947-49  =  100) 

G^roup  United  Stafes         Los  Angeles         Snn  Francisco 

All  Items 126.8  129^8  133!o 

Food    120.2  126.5  125.2 

Housing    132.0  1-38.7  137.1 

Eent 142.1  149.9  155.7 

Apparel 110.6  111.7  111.6 

Transportation 144.7  141.4  163.0 

Private    132.8  134.7  150.0 

Public   201.7  186.5  184.8 

Medical  Care 156.9  152.5  159.6 

Personal  Care 133.9  134.3  131.3 

Reading  and  Recreation 122.1  103.0  120.7 

Other  Goods  and  Services 132.7 135.2 135.1 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Even  in  terms  of  recent  price  levels,  liv- 
ing costs  in  California  are  running  ahead  of 
the  national  average.  The  September  1960 
index  for  all  items,  adjusted  in  terms  of  the 
average  for  the  1957-59  period,  shows  an  in- 
dex level  of  101.7  for  the  United  States, 
104.1  for  Los  Angeles,  and  106.7  for  San 
Francisco.^ 

Support  Programs 

The  depression  of  the  1930 's,  with  its  dev- 
astating effect  upon  such  efforts  to  provide 
for  one's  old  age  as  savings,  purchase  of  se- 
curities, real  estate  holdings  and  other  tra- 
ditional means  of  providing  for  income 
when  the  years  of  gainful  employment  are 
over,  also  saw  the  start  of  the  Federal  Old 

=  Research  Department,  Welfare  Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles 
Region. 


Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  program, 
usually  known  as  "Social  Security."  Per- 
sons whose  savings  and  other  equities  were 
wiped  out  over  night  by  bank  failures  and 
other  financial  disasters,  or  who  were  forced 
to  liquidate  holdings  in  order  to  meet  liv- 
ing-costs, frequently  felt  that  their  "Social 
Security"  would  provide  for  them  when 
their  working  careers  were  over.  Avail- 
able to  men  at  age  65  and  to  women  at  age 
62  (with  qualifications  as  to  additional 
amounts  which  may  be  earned  by  benefici- 
aries, and  other  provisions,)  Old  Age  and 
Survivors'  Insurance  does  help  to  defray 
living  costs  for  many  of  our  elderly  men 
and  women.  But  the  actual  income  from  So- 
cial Security  has  proven  far  less  adequate 
than  the  comfortable  monthly  sum  which 
many  imagined  they  would  receive.  In  June, 
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1958,  for  example,  6,638,500  aged  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  received  an 
average  monthly  benefit  of  $65.83.  This  rep- 
resented 39.0%  of  the  national  per  capita 
annual  income  (on  a  monthly  basis) — about 
two-fifths.®  In  California  during  that  same 
month,  555,338  aged  persons  received  OASI 
benefits  averaging  $66.22.  With  California's 
per  capita  income  running  about  25%  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  country  at  large, 
the  OASI  benefits  were  31.5%,  or  less  than 
one-third,  of  per  capita  income  for  Califor- 
nia residents. 

The  OASI  benefits  are,  in  effect,  "earned" 
income  based  upon  the  beneficiary's  earn- 
ings over  a  given  period,  from  which  he  has 
paid  a  percentage  into  the  accumulated 
funds  from  which  OASI  benefits  are  dis- 
bursed, and  to  which  the  employer  also  has 
contributed.  But  for  those  aged  persons  who 
are  ineligible  for  these  benefits,  because  they 

'Measuring  Income  Security  of  the  Aged,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, June,  19.59. 


were  not  employed  in  occupations  which 
participated,  or  because  they  may  never 
have  worked  (as  in  the  case  of  many  aged 
widows)  or  for  other  reasons,  the  Federal 
Old  Age  Assistance  program,  administered 
by  the  states  through  county  welfare  de- 
partments, attempts  to  provide  subsistence 
income.  Known  in  California  as  the  Old  Age 
Security  program,  this  program  also  sup- 
plements inadequate  OASI  benefits. 

Measuring  Income  Security  of  the  Aged, 
a  June,  1959,  publication  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  presents  a  wealth  of 
detailed  information  concerning  the  nimiber 
of  the  aged  in  our  population,  their  various 
sources  of  income,  and  their  total  income. 
As  of  June,  1958,  this  publication  reports, 
there  were  15,188,000  persons  65  or  older  in 
the  United  States,  of  whom  70.4%  were  re- 
ceiving either  OASI  or  OAA  benefits  or 
both.  Table  VII  is  a  statistical  statement  of 
this  fact: 


TABLE  VII.     OASI  AND  OAA  RECIPIENTS  AGE  65  AND  OLDER,  JUNE  1958 


Receiving 
OASI  or  OAA        OASI  OAA 

or  both  leneficiaries       recipients 


OASI-OAA 

recipients 


Percent  on 
OAA  also 
on  OASI 


Total  United  States 70.4 

California 73.1 


58.2 
60.4 


16.2 
22.5 


4.0 
10.0 


24.9 
43.7 


source:  Measuring  Income  Security  of  the  ^£'«.f  Social  Security  Administration,  June.  1959; 
Research  Department,  Welfare  Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles  Region. 


Those  persons  who  became  eligible  for 
OASI  benefits  relatively  early  in  the  pro- 
gram, when  both  contributions  and  benefits 
were  low,  may  receive  monthly  benefits  sub- 
stantially lower  than  those  being  awarded  at 
the  present  time.'  The  national  average  for 
OASI  benefits  paid  to  retired  workers  in 
December,  1957,  was  $64.58 ;  in  June,  1958, 
it  was  $65.71;  and  in  March,  1959,  it  was 
$71.85.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  av- 
erage OASI  benefits  newly  atvarded  dur- 
ing those  same  months  were,  respectively, 
$71.09,  $74.03  and  $81.67,  reflecting  the 
larger  credits  accumulated  by  persons  now 
becoming  eligible  for  benefits.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  level  of  OASI  benefits  will 
rise  gradually  to  the  point  where  a  substan- 

'  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Social  Security  Administration,  July 
1960. 


tial  proportion  of  recipients  will  no  longer 
require  supplementary  income  from  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  program.  The  Social 
Security  Bulletin  of  July,  1960,  points  out 
that  whereas  in  1940  21.7%  of  the  aged 
population  were  receiving  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance grants;  this  figure  diminished  as  of 
1959  to  15.6%.  At  the  same  time  the  per- 
centage of  OASI  beneficiaries  rose  from  0.7 
in  1940  to  62.7  as  of  June,  1959,  which  means 
in  effect  that  five-eighths  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens now  are  deriving  some  portion  of  their 
income  from  their  Social  Security  credits. 
Just  how  far  can  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
and  Old  Age  Survivors'  Insurance  program 
pajanents  help  the  aged  person  to  cover  his 
expenses'?  Table  VIII  presents  the  actual 
monthly  average  payments  for  the  two  pro- 
grams as  of  June,  1958,  and  so  reveals  the 
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basic  amounts  upon  wMch  a  large  percent-  1960,  to  $95.  Since  in  1936  the  maximum 

age  of  the  aged  depend  for  subsistence.  Old  Age  Assistance  grant  was  $35  per  per- 

Since  compilation  of  these  data,  the  max-  son  per  month,  it  is  obvious  that  efforts 

imnm  allowance  under  the  California  Old  have   been  made  to   raise   the   amount   of 

Age  Security  Program  was  raised  first  to  grants  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 

$85  a  month,  and  then,  as  of  January  1,  constantly  rising  cost  of  living. 

TABLE  VIII.     AVERAGE  PAYMENTS,  OASI  AND  OAA  RECIPIENTS,  JUNE  1958 

(persons  65  and  over) 

United  States California 

Ntimberof  Average  monthly        Number  of         Average  monthly 

P'-oSJram  recipients  payment  recipients  payment 

Old  Age  Assistance,  including  vendor  payments  for 

medical  care 2,460,308  $61.39  265,986  $83.38 

(High,  Connecticut,  $106.40, 
Low,  Mississippi,  $29.85) 
OASI  benefits  to  retired  workers  and  their  beneficiaries 
age  65  and  over 6,638,500  65.83 555,338  66.22 

SOURCE:  Measuring  Income  Security  of  the  Aged,  Social  Security  Administration,  June  1959. 

Following  is  the  current  theoretical  maxi-  aged  $6.75  a  month  for  the  third  quarter 

mum  allowance  for  an  Old  Age  Assistance  of  1960. 

recipient  in  California,  as  furnished  by  the  Any  consideration  of  the  total  amount  of 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare :  support  available  to  the  needy  aged  must 

Rent $15.00  focus    particular    attention   upon   housing 

Utilities 6.30  costs.  The  standard  California  allowance  of 

Pood             _    28.50  ^21.30  a  month,  or  less  than  75  cents  a  day, 

Household  maintenance 4.50  i     •        ^             i              t     ,-,                     ,      r.    n    i 

Clothing 9.70  obviously  can  buy  only  the  meanest  oi  shel- 

Transportation 6.00  ter  in  today's  inflated  market;  no  wonder. 

Personal  care,  ete._    _ 20.00  then,  that  the  aged  may  be  forced  to  "rob" 

Medicine  chest  supplies _5^  ^^^^^  portions  of  their  budget,  most  likely 

Total $95.00  ^he  allowances  for  clothing  or  food,  to  pay 

It  is  explained  that  for  persons  with  few  for  a  better  kind  of  shelter  than  is  available 
or  no  resources  outside  the  Old  Age  Assist-  under  the  $5  a  week  grant, 
ance  grant,  an  "excess  housing  grant"  may  It  is  apparent,  also,  that  since  these  are 
be  made  to  augment  the  basic  housing  al-  individual  allowances,  the  doubling-up  of 
lowance  of  $21.30  (housing  and  utilities),  housing  allowances,  in  the  case  of  aged 
which  may  raise  the  total  monthly  benefit  couples  or  of  unrelated  persons  sharing  a 
to  a  stated  maximum  of  $115.  Average  bene-  dwelling  unit,  results  in  advantages  una- 
fits,  however,  are  running  at  the  same  levels  vailable  to  the  unattached  person.  Although 
as  in  1958 — ^for  which  the  figure  was  $83.38,  it  may  still  be  untrue  that  "two  can  live  as 
indicating  how  little  effect  this  housing  cheaply  as  one"  as  concerns  the  majority 
allowance  has  had  on  gross  expenditures  of  items  in  a  household  budget,  undeniably 
for  the  Old  Age  Security  program.  two  inadequate  housing  grants  do  come 
Health  needs  of  Old  Age  Security  recipi-  closer  to  providing  adequate  housing  than 
ents  are  met  through  the  Medical  Care  only  one.  Thus,  for  the  aged  widow  or 
Program,  with  payments  made  directly  to  single  person,  "doubling-up"  may  be  an 
so-called  vendors — doctors,  nurses,  etc.  Av-  economic  necessity, 
erage  Medical  Care  grants  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  OAA  benefits  shown  in  Table  Other  Income  Sources 

VIII.  The  October,  1960  Statistical  Sum-  Admittedly,  the  buying  power  of  the  dol- 

mary  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  lar  has  lagged  behind  the  efforts  of  support 

Welfare  reports  that  such  payments  aver-  programs  to  maintain  realistic  benefit-levels 
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for  all  needy  elements  in  our  population, 
including  the  fast-growing  numbers  of  the 
aged,  and  the  situation  of  some  of  our  aged 
may  in  fact  be  pitiable  and,  to  the  more 
thoughtful  person,  seem  even  shameful.  The 
1957  Survey  of  O  ASI  Beneficiaries  ^  reveals 
some  telling  details.  For  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  all  beneficiaries,  OASI  payments 
represent  almost  their  total  cash  income. 
■One  out  of  five  aged  couples,  and  nearly 
2  out  of  5  widows,  have  less  than  $75  addi- 
tional cash  income  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  aged  couples 
were  in  the  $1,200-$1,800  annual  income 
group.  For  obvious  reasons,  single  persons 
fared  less  well— a  fair  proportion  of  mar- 
ried couples  share  two  incomes,  and  few 
pension  benefits  of  husbands  contribute  to 
the  support  of  their  widows.  Accordingly,  of 
the  retired  workers  without  spouses,  42%— 
two  out  of  five— had  annual  incomes  ranging 
from  $600  to  $1,200,  and  this  also  was  true 
of  48%  of  the  widows. 

Pensions  were  an  additional  source  of  in- 
come for  23%  of  the  men  and  12%  of  the 
women.  About  one  in  three,  or  35%,  had 
earnings  to  supplement  their  OASI  benefits 
and  other  income. 

While  contributions  from  relatives  out- 
side the  household  often  are  mentioned  as 
an  important  source  of  cash  income  to  the 
aged,  only  5%  of  the  aged  couples,  8%  of  the 
single,  and  11%  of  the  widows  received  such 
help  in  covering  their  constantly-rising  liv- 
ing-costs. Median  contributions  were  $300  a 
year  for  couples,  $210  for  single  persons, 
and  $310  for  widows.* 

In  California,  the  problem  of  assistance 
programs  for  the  aged  has  suffered  from 
the  general  impression  that  the  relatively 
generous  allowances  afforded  by  State  pro- 
grams have  attracted  hordes  of  aged  new- 
comers from  other  areas.  In  fact,  according 
to  a  study  of  Old  Age  Security  recipients 
issued  in  1957  by  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,'""  in  Jime,  1956  more  than 
two-thirds— 69%— of  California's  Old  Age 
Security  recipients  had  lived  in  the  state  20 

^Significant  Facts   alout   Old  Age  Security  Recipients,   State 

Department  o£  Social  Welfare.  1958. 
*  Social  Security  Bulletin,  December  19G0. 


years  or  more.  Only  6% — one  in  17 — had  re- 
sided in  the  state  less  than  ten  years.  And  an 
astonishing  19% — one  in  five — had  lived  in 
California  fifty  years  or  longer.  Obviously, 
our  Old  Age  Security  recipients  are  the  very 
people  who,  living  and  working  here,  have 
helped  build  California  to  its  present  leader- 
ship in  industry,  in  wealth,  in  living  stand- 
ards. These  are  not  parasites  attracted  by 
"easy  living" — they  are  our  own  pioneers, 
our  own  forefathers,  many  of  them  now  de- 
prived of  economic  self-sufficiency  by  the 
unforeseen  disasters  of  depression,  infla- 
tion, and  health  hazards. 

How  essential  assistance  programs  are  to 
these  aged  persons  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  in  1956  their  average  monthly  income, 
outside  their  OAS  benefits,  was  $37— $41.65 
for  men,  $34  for  women.  About  one  in  three 
had  no  outside  income  at  all.  (From  age  65 
to  69,  it  was  one  in  five ;  at  age  85  and  there- 
after, approximately  one-half  had  no  out- 
side resources.) 

The  plight  of  the  older  women  is  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  in  1956  nearly  twice  as 
many  women  as  men  were  on  the  Old  Age 
Security  rolls — two  women  in  three,  two 
men  in  five.  This  in  part  reflects  the  greater 
longevity  of  women,  in  part  stems  from  the 
fact  that  men  of  even  advanced  age  seem 
to  find  it  easier  than  women  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. Nationally,  employment  was  a 
supplementary  source  of  income  for  30% 
of  the  aged  population  in  1957  ",  according 
to  Measuring  Income  Security  of  the  Aged. 
(See  Table  IX.)  During  that  year,  43.6%  of 
persons  in  the  65-69  age  range  had  income 
from  employment,  as  well  as  21.4%  of  per- 
sons age  70  and  older. 

Levels  of  Employmenf  Among  the  Aged 

In  view  of  the  generaUy-held  opinion  that 
age  65  marks  the  start  of  retirement,  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  the  aged  work  on 
after  this  time  into  their  70 's  and  even  80 's. 
For  the  wage-earner  as  weU  as  the  profes- 
sional man,  the  self-employed  or  the  execu- 

'^'' Significant  Facts  Aloiit  Old  Age  Security   Recipients,   State 

Department  of  Social  Welfare,  1958. 
"This  percentage  is  for  the  group  age  65+  ;  for  the  60-|-  group 

it  was  40%. 
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tive,  it  may  reflect  the  desire  to  continue  Employment  of  the  Aged  in  California 

working  as  long  as  physical  and  intellec-  j^or  the  State  of  California,  it  was  re- 

tual  vigor  permit.  For  others,  especially  in  vealed  by  the  1950  U.  S.  Census  that  28% 

the  lower  income-brackets,  it  may  be  in  re-  of  the  aged  continued  working  after  age  65. 

sponse  to  financial  necessity.  Table  IX  gives  while  no  detailed  information  is  available 

details  of  employment  after  age  60.  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  or  amount  of 

income,  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  aged 

TABLE  IX.    EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  AGED  continue  as  long  as  possible  to  earn  the  maxi- 

IN  1957,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX  ^^^  ^j  ^jqO  a  month  allowable  under  Old 

Men  and  women,  age  60  and  over  (by  thousonds)  ^^^    Insurance    regulations.    The    following 

Age      Age    Age  10  table  glvcs  1950  data  on  aged  persons  in  the 
6Q-g->     <^5-io    and  up  Calif  omia  labor  forcc : 

U.  S.  Total 6,880     5,509     9,036 

Percent    100  0     100  0     100  0  TABLE  X.     AGED  PERSONS  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA 

LABOR  FORCE 

Worked  in  1957 4,283     2,400     1,934  

Percent     62.3        43  6         21.4  Age  range                                     65-G9               70-74         75  and  older 

^    ,    T     ,.,,,-        ^T  ^^      7^,       ITT  Men    48.8%         27.0%         13.1% 

S°'K  .^n  If    T  f  ?f  r— --     fio  n      14      111         Women    12.7%  8.2%  2.3% 

Worked  50-52  weeks  full  time 60.0       4o.O       36.7  ^                   ^                   ^ 

Worked  at  part-time  jobs 18.0       33.6       44.9  source  :  1950  u.  s.  Census. 

Did  not  work  in  1957 37.7       56.4      78.6  -rx  •     •    x         x-        x          x    xi     x      i  -i     xi      r.  i- 

— It  IS  mterestmg  to  note  that  while  the  Cali- 

Males  3,292    2,608    4,042  foniia    tabulation    covers    emplojanent    in 

Percent  100.0    100.0    100.0  1950,  and  the  preceding  national  table  is 

Worked  in  1957 2,911  1,698  1,447  based  on  1957  figures,  the  level  of  employ- 
Percent  88.4      65.1      35.8  ment  for  the  California  aged  was  substan- 

Worked  at  full-time  jobs__ 89.4     75.8      59.1  ^j^^    j^^^     ^  f^^^  especially  noteworthy  in 

Worked  50-o2  weeks  full  time—     68.7       .50.1       40.0  •            r.  xi             t         i    x 

Worked  at  part-time  jobs 10.6     24.2     40.9  View  of  the  earlier  data. 

Did  not  work  in  1957 11.6       34.9       64.2 

""^  Pension  and  Retirement  Programs 

Females  3,588    2  901    4  993  rpj^g  ^^^^  ^^^y  receive  cash  income  from 

Percent        100.0     100.0     100.0  •   x        i?                     •          i  tx-        x     i,        x:x 

. a  variety  oi  sources  m  addition  to  benefits 

Worked  in  1957 1,372      702      487  from  support  programs,  "Social  Security," 

Percent 38.3         .           .  ^^^    emplo\Tiient.    Among    these    possible 

Worked  at  full-time  jobs 66.5       5d.8       43.3  t    •  i       i      x?                        -x-              ^ 

Worked  50-52  weeks  full  time_-_    41.5      32.9      26.9  sources  are  dividends  from  securities  and 

Worked  at  part-time  jobs 33.5     46.2      56.7  revenue  from  real  property.  Very  little  is 

Did  not  work  in  1957 61.7     75.8      90.2  known  about  how  much  income  of  this  sort 

SOURCE :  Measuring  Income  Security  of  the  Aged.  Social  Secu-  aCCrUCS     tO     the     agcd.     It     is     aSSUmcd     that 

rity  Administration,  June,  1959.            .„.,    t.i  i       p           j-i          ±             •                                               ■ ,      -i 

Researcli  Department,  Welfare  Plannmg  Council,  Los  Angeles  eXCCpt     lOr     tfiC     top     inCOmC     grOUP,     it     fiaS 

Region.  ^                                          ^                               ox; 

TABLE  XI.     RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS,  ANNUITANTS  AND  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 
Social  Security  Administration  estimates,  as  of  July  1,  1958 

United  States  California 
Xuiiiher  of          Av.  Monthly       "Numher  of       Av.  Monthly 
Retirement  Program                           Annuitants           Payment         Annuitants         Payment 

Federal  Civil  Service 

Retirement  Svstem 241,410  $140.00          24,260          $130.00 

Railroad  Retirement  System 575,580  87.00          38,190              88.00 

State  and  Local  Retirement 

Systems    323,520  115.00          38,710            170.00 

Veterans  Administration 

Programs  (beneficiaries 

65  and  over) 933,409  79.00           79,728               84.00 

SOURCE  •  Measuring  Income  Security  of  the  Aged,  Social  Security  Administration,  June   1959. 
Research  Department,  Welfare  Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles  Region. 
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little  effect  upon  subsistence-levels.  While 
many  of  the  aged  undoubtedly  receive  in- 
come from  one  or  more  of  these  sources, 
it  is  distributed  irregularly  among  millions 
of  recipients,  and  so  may  be  statistically 
negligible. 

Pension  and  retirement  programs  for 
public  servants  and  for  industrial  workers 
account  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
income  accruing  to  the  aged.  Table  XI  con- 
taining data  on  pension  and  retirement  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  have  been  gleaned  from  a  series 
of  tabidations  appearing  in  Measuring  In- 
come Security  of  the  Aged. 

Private  Pension  Programs 

There  is  relatively  little  detailed  and  up- 
to-date  information  available  regarding  the 
total  number  of  aged  persons  receiving  in- 
come from  pension  plans  of  the  type  spon- 
sored by  professional  associations  and 
other  organizations.  However,  many  indus- 


trial companies  sponsor  such  programs  for 
their  personnel,  and  this  type  of  retirement 
program  is  proving  a  valuable  source  of 
cash  income  for  some  of  the  aged.  A  1957 
survey  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion reveals  that  of  those  persons  receiving 
Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  benefits 
in  the  United  States,  23%  also  had  some  in- 
come from  employer  or  iinion  pensions.  The 
retirement  programs  of  business  and  indus- 
trial institutions  often  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  OASI  credit  the  employe  is  ac- 
cumulating, in  order  to  effect  an  equitable 
balance  in  retirement  benefits  between  em- 
ployes at  various  wage  levels.  Table  XII 
highlights  the  benefits  from  some  of  these 
private  pension  plans. 

Although  wives  of  beneficiaries  naturally 
share  in  these  payments,  rarely  if  ever  da 
widows  receive  survivors'  benefits  from 
these  private  pension  and  insurance  plans 
unless  the  husband  dies  soon  enough  after 
effective  retirement  date  to  have  left  enough 


TABLE  XII      ILLUSTRATIVE  MONTHLY  BENEFITS  FOR  HOURLY  WORKERS  WITH 
SELECTED  WAGE  LEVELS  FOR  RETIREMENT  AT  AGE  65  ARER 
30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
Corrected  to  February  1958  


$250  ipage 


$350  wage 


Plan 


Private       OASI  and        Private       OASI  and 
Plan  Only  PrixtatePlan  Plan  Only    Priv.  Plan 


Aluminum  Company  of  America $75.00 

Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 

New  York 120.75 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 54.00 

National  Maritime  Union 65.00 

Eastman  Kodak  Company '^5.00 


$163.50       $75.00       $183.50 


209.25 

176.75 

285.25 

142.50 

54.00 

162.50 

153.50 

65.00 

173.50 

163.50 

105.00 

213.50 

SOURCE:  Measuring  Income  Security  of  the  Aged,  Social  Security  Administration,  June,   1959. 


residual  funds  in  his  pension  account  to 
provide  a  modest  death-benefit  payment. 
The  table  reveals  that  average  combined 
benefits  from  pensions  and  OASI  totals 
about  half  the  income  of  the  recipient  prior 
to  retirement. 

An  interesting  tabulation  showing  all 
sources  of  income  for  the  aged  appears 
in  the  Background  Paper  on  Population 
Trends,  Social  and  Economic  Implications, 
issued  in  September,  1960,  by  the  Economic 
Planning  Coromittee  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  1961  White  House 


Conference  on  Aging.  This  tabulation  fol- 
lows: 

TABLE  XIII.     SOURCES  OF  INCOME  FOR  THE  AGED 

Percent  of  aged 

Source  of  income  -^950        1958 

Employment 30.8      23.9 

Social  insurance  and  related  programs—     28.5       70.4 

Public  assistance 22.5       16.3 

No  money  income,  or  income  solely  from 

other  sources 25.2       10. .> 

107.0     121.1 
Income  from  more  than  one  of  the  speci- 
fied sources '^■^      21.1 
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Of  particular  interest  is  the  decline  here  of  his  life ;  and  6%  retired  (willingly  or  not) 

noted   in   reliance   upon   emplojTnent   and  because  of  compulsory  retirement  programs, 

public  assistance  as  sources  of  income  since  Of  the  remaining  15%,  one  m  three  said  he 

1950,  and  the  gain  of  147%  in  the  proportion  had  been  laid  off  or  could  not  tmd  a  job ; 

of  the  aged  now  deriving  income  from  social  one  in  five  said  his  particular  job  had  been 

insurance  and  related  programs.  discontinued,  and  the  balance  gave  a  variety 

,      _    .  ,  of  reasons. 

Retiremenf  Age  and  Reasons  for  Retirement 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  may  be  appropri-  AMOUNT  OF  INCOME  OF  THE  AGED 
ate  to  consider  whv  aged  persons  leave  the  ^    «  .                    ■     a  \.^ 
working  force.  A  wealth  of  information  on  The  actual  amount  of  income  received  by 
the   agfng   in   California  may  be   derived  persons  65  and  older  is  known  to  be  substan- 
from  f  publication  using  1952  data  for  Call-  tiaUy  lower  than  that  of  the  population  at 
fornia.-  According  to  this  report,  40%,  or  large.  A  19d7  study  by  the  Social  Security 
two  out  of  five   California  breadwinners.  Administration;  sets  the  total  median  in- 
stopped  work  before  the  conventional  retire-  corae  of  married  couples  receiving  Old  Age 
ment  age  of  65.  An  equal  proportion  (39% )  and  Survivors'  Insurance  at  $2  249.  This  is 
Mt  the' working  force  between  ages  65  and  less  than  half  the  annual  -sh  -co-^^^^^^ 
69.  One  in  five,  however,  continued  working  the  average  family  m  the  ^^^  f  St^^^^- 
y^.;.  7n+Tn  T^i.-thrlsv  For  single  retired  workers  on  Old  Age  As- 
^la     ™?o       Sent  varied.  Ib  more  sistance'  the    total    median    ineome    was 
than  half  the  cases  (55%)  iUness  or  ^  'i^i::^/:^^:,^^^^'^^^^:^ 
was  given  as  the  reason.  Inabihty  to  handle  ^l^^^'^^l  Cahfomia's  aged.  The  data 
the  job,  other  than  for  reasons  of  mness  or  ^/"^^"^'^Vfrom  a  number  of  sources  In- 
iniurv,  accounted  for  an  additional  16%  ot  ttxe  uenvc^x  xxvj'                        ,     n  r^ 
reth'ments.    One   in   nine   stated   he   had  eluding  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
stopped  working  because   he   felt  he  had  Survey  of  Current  Business  for  August, 
enough  resources  to  sustain  him  for  the  rest  1958. 

-'Our  Needy  Aged:  A  California  Study  of  a  National  Problem.  '^  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Social  Security  Administration,  Au- 

Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1954.  g«st  1958. 

TABLE  XIV.     ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  INCOME  LEVELS  IN   1958 

California  population  age  65  and  over,  from  all  sources 

Married  couples  Single  persons 

Income  Percent  Income  Percent 

Low  income    Less  than  $200        .30  Less  than  $120     40 

Middle  income $200  to  $399        40-50        $120  to  $249        40 

Hio-h  income $400  and  over      25-30        $250  and  over      20 


The  above  table  presents  a  general  at- 
tempt to  establish  income  groups  among 
California's  aged.  It  is  based  on  several 
sources  of  information,  most  of  them  de- 
rived from  national  sources  and  on  projec- 
tions of  older  data.  According  to  many  ex- 
perts in  the  field,  it  is  particularly  difficult 
to  estimate  the  income  of  the  aged  because 
of  such  problems  as  under-estimation  of 
small  incomes,  the  effect  on  actual  income 
of  having  other  persons  sharing  the  house- 
hold, difficulty  in   assessing  the  value   of 


owned  homes,  gifts,  and  contributions  from 
relatives.  The  figures  indicate  that  the  in- 
come of  approximately  one-third  of  the 
aged  is  insufficient  to  provide  adequate 
housing  without  assistance,  and  only  about 
one  in  four  has  sufficient  income  to  cover 
the  cost  of  housing  which  meets  the  gen- 
erally-accepted standards  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

Another  effort  to  translate  what  is  known 
about  the  financial  resources  of  the  aged 
into  workable  terms  appears  in  Table  XV. 
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TABLE  XV.     MEDIAN  INCOME  OF  PERSONS  WITH  INCOME 
Age  65  and  over 


U.S.,  1957 


U.S.,  1949 


California,  19i9 


Median    Percent  with    Median  Percent  with    Median  Percent  with 
income       no  income       income      no  income       income     no  income 

Men  65  and  over $1,421  4.8         $1,128         18.8         $1,221         14.4 

Women  65  and  over 741         28.2  602         51.4  790        37.5 

SOURCE:  Measuring  Income  Security  of  the  Aged,  Social  Security  Administration,  June,  1959; 
Researcli  Department,  Welfare  Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles  Region. 


Because  of  scarcity  of  comparable  data,  the 
tabulation  covers  national  figures  for  1957 
and  1949,  and  California  data  for  1949. 

One  indication  particularly  significant  to 
the  purposes  of  this  report  is  the  fact 
that  as  recently  as  1957,  4.8%  of  aged  men 
and  28.2%  of  aged  women  apparently  had 
no  cash  income  whatsoever. 

HOW  DO  THE  AGED  SPEND 
THEIR  MONEY? 

Expenditure  patterns  for  the  aged  are  a 
subject  about  which  there  is  much  surmise 
and  very  little  specific  information,  espe- 
cially for  the  current  period.  It  seems  logi- 
cal to  assume  that  needs  diminish  with  in- 
creasing age — which  is  only  to  say  that  the 
person  who  has  lived  well  during  his  pro- 
ductive years  and  who  has  sufficient  re- 
sources for  his  old  age  may  make  do  very 
well  with  smaller  quarters,  simpler  clothing 
purchased  less  frequently,  less  elaborate 
and  costly  foods,  a  smaller  expenditure  or 
none  for  a  private  automobile  and  more  for 
public  transportation,  and  so  on.  As  a  rule 
of  thiunb,  it  is  said  that  the  retired  couple 
should  be  able  to  get  along  quite  well  on 
half  the  amount  of  income  of  their  most 
productive  years. 

This  may  well  be  true  of  the  person 
whose  earning-capacity  placed  him  in  the 
middle  to  high  income  brackets.  For  the 
person  whose  standard  of  living  in  middle 
life  was  marginal  at  best,  however — the  un- 
skilled laborer  or  handy  man,  the  low-paid 
office  worker,  the  widowed  housewife  left 
with  few  assets — the  problems  of  budgeting 
in  old  age  may  well  be  those  of  "robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul."  In  view  of  the  maxi- 
mum Old  Age  Security  budget  cited  previ- 


ously, it  is  obvious  that  problems  negligible 
to  the  younger  person  may  present  them- 
selves as  crises  to  the  needy  aged — where  to 
find  money  to  pay  for  a  forced  removal  into 
other  quarters — ^how  to  replace  a  winter 
coat  which  no  longer  can  be  considered  as 
decent  or  even  wearable — and  which  por- 
tion of  the  budget  can  safely  be  "robbed" 
to  cover  the  type  of  contingency  never  pro- 
vided for  in  a  subsistence  budget. 

Fortunately,  the  increasing  medical  needs- 
of  the  aged  are  at  least  in  part  covered  by 
vendor  payments  under  the  Medical  Care 
Program.  These  payments  now  average 
around  $10  a  month;  and  institutions  are 
available  to  cope  with  crises  in  physical  or 
emotional  health.  But  for  many  of  our 
needy  aged,  the  j^roblem  of  maintaining  in- 
dependence represents  an  unending  strug- 
gle against  insurmovintable  odds. 

The  taxpayer  has  a  real  stake  in  main- 
taining the  independence  of  the  aged.  Of- 
ten, it  represents  the  difference  between  a 
self-sufficient  life  in  the  community,  and 
the  deterioration  which  so  often  is  a  con- 
sequence of  institutionalization.  Helping^ 
the  aged  maintain  themselves  in  the  com- 
munity may  mean  the  difference  to  the  tax- 
payer between  $3-a-day  in  living  allowance,, 
and  a  $20-a-day  cost  in  a  public  institution. 
Added  to  this  dollars-and-cents  saving  is  the 
social  benefit  of  enabling  the  aged  person 
to  lead  a  self-respecting,  self-sustaining  ex- 
istence. 

Some  indication  of  the  range  of  solutions 
which  aged  jiersons  may  develop  for  their 
budgetary  problems  may  be  derived  from 
the  findings  of  a  large-scale  survey  which 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducted 
in  1950.  The  study  covered  persons  over  65, 
in  various  types  of  living-arrangements,  in 
Western  cities  of  various  sizes.  It  should 
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be  noted  that  the  examples  shown  in  Table  third  higher.  The  relative  amounts  devoted 
XVI  are  for  1950— and  that  according  to  to  various  necessities  reveals  the  difiiculties. 
the  most  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  facing  the  average  aged  person  m  stretch- 
index,  costs  in  1960  are  approximately  one-  ing  his  resources  to  cover  living  costs. 

TABLE  XVI.     1950  YEARLY  BUDGETS  OF  SELECTED  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMILIES 

65  AND  OVER  IN  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

""  I  B  C  T)  i  ^' 

City  Size small    small  suburb      large      large    large 

Age  of  Household  Head 68        84  82  65  80         67 

Size  of  Family  (persons) 2  1  2  ^  t  ^ 

No.  Working  Full  Time 1         pt  2  1  2         pt 

Type  of  Work sales  skilled        self        self        self  skilled 

Education  (grade  com.) 11  7  7  5 

Home-owner no       yes         yes  no         yes       yes 

Total  Annual  Expenditures $1595     $355     $1030     $4452     $1783     $830 

Food  &  Beverages ~666    loS        291       1208         840      4.33 

Tnhflppo  78  —  —  93  --  o» 

Housin- :":::::::  400    20    296    259     57   248 

Fuel,  I^ilities 35  48  81  195  211 

Household  Operation 42  13  72  209  91         29 

Clothing  &  Cleaning 67  10  38  55  66         i6 

Transportation   69  36  142  239  14         15 

Medical  Care 56  3  1870  460 

Personal  Care 83  12  37  147  33         16 

Recreation  &  Reading 19  --  25  49  21         26 

Miscellaneous    81  5  49  1^8  16 

^'"F°amUvi"Tcoup"^n  a  small  western  town,  does  not  own  its  home,  .spent  over  40  percent 
of^nSme  for  foo"i^  27  plr?"nt  for  rent  and  utilities.  Judging  by  the^  income  portion  of  the 
survey    this  family  seemed  able  to  manage  adequately,  as  indicated  by  an  item  of  $11 ,   for 

''"'^T^nv  ^  wi^*';?' aged  couple  in  a  large  western  city.  One  member  was  self-employed  :   in- 

™*'^«'',^llvT"a''s!ngIe  person  employed  part  time  as  a  skilled  worker,  spent  more  than  half  his 
inc^^  for  food  aSdo'^etWrd  for  housing,  leaving  a  minimum  for  other  expenditures. 

The    recentlv   revised   budget    for    aged  Calculated    for    twenty    leadiiig     cities 

couples  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  throughout  the  United  States,  the  budget 

Statistics  attempts  to  set  a  workable  ex-  for  an  elderly  couple  shows  a  maximum  an- 

penditure  level   for   aged   couples   owning  nual  figure  for  Chicago  of  $3  366,  while  the 

th^oU  home.  An  article  describing  this  lowest,  for  Houston,  is  $2,641.  Comparable 

new   budget   published    in   the    December,  figures  for  a  ''typical  family  "-employed 

?960,  SoLl  Lcurity  BraUtin  suggests  that  husband  age  38,  a  wife  not  employed  out- 

whik    many    of    the    components    in    this  side  the  home,  a  girl  age  8  and  a  boy,  13 

budget  (see  Table  XVII)  might  be  halved  to  shov.^  a  maximum  cost-leve    of  $6'^62  f  or 

achieve  a  figure  for  a  single  person,  for  such  Seattle,  and  a  minimum  of  $o,370  for  Hous- 

ftenis  as  housing  and  household  operation  it  ton.  The  figures  for  Los  Angeles  and  for  San 

probably  is  necessarv  to  assume  that  the  cost  Francisco,  appear  m  Talkie  XVII. 

for  a  single  individual  will  be  little  less  than  The  Socia    Security  Bulletin  article  fur- 

y         ^  jg  ther  pointed   out   that   adjustment   of   the 
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TABLE  XVII.     ANNUAL  COST  OF  BUDGET,  AUTUMN,   1959  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY  COUPLE  AND  THE  CITY  WORKER'S  FAMILY 

Elderly  Couple         Typical  City  Worker's  Family 
Item  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco     Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

Food  and  Beverages  ^ $894  $920  $1,747  $1,795 

Housing 1,105  1,172  1,445  1,348 

Clothing ^__     213  224  545  570 

Husband's  1 79  82  133  137 

Wife's __  __  156  164 

Medical  Care 366  346  424  397 

Transportation   166  174  501  537 

Automobile  owners 579  627  620  672 

Non-owners  of  automobiles 50  46  124  110 

Other  goods  and  services 367  387  663  694 

Total  cost  of  goods  and  services  $3,111         $3,223  $5,325  $5,341 

Other  costs 294  294 

Personal  taxes 666  669 

$6,285         $6,304 
Monthly  average $260  $269  $524  $525 

1  Includes  a  small  allowance  for  meals  away  from  home  and  alcoholic  beverages. 
SOURCE:  Social  Security  Bulletin.  Social  Security  Administration,  December  1960. 


aged  couple's  budget  to  cover  items  and 
standard  of  living  comparable  to  that  of  tbe 
city  worker's  family  would  increase  the 
elderly  couple's  costs  by  8  to  10  per  cent, 
bringing  the  total  to  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  corresponding  estimate  for  the  goods 
and  services  required  by  a  worker's  family 
in  the  same  city. 

In  further  comment  upon  the  foregoing 
budget  for  the  elderly,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  highlights  the  effect  of  rising  cost- 
levels  upon  set  incomes  with  a  tabulation 
showing  that  the  1950  budget  for  an  elderly 
couple  in  Los  Angeles,  $1,866,  rose  53  per 
cent  to  $2,851  by  late  1959 ;  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  corresponding  increase  was  from 
$1,833  to  $2,990,  or  61  per  cent.'* 

HEALTH  OF  THE  ELDERLY 

In  no  other  portion  of  our  population  do 
adequate  provisions  for  housing  and  recrea- 
tion play  a  larger  part  in  maintaining 
health  than  among  the  aged.  The  mainte- 
nence  of  a  sense  of  independence  and  self- 
respect,  the  fostering  of  interest  in  the  sur- 
rounding comnumity  and  in  participation 
in  suitable  activities,  lessen  the  effects  of 
the  many  chronic  health  conditions  which 
beset  the  aged  in  direct  ratio  to  their  age, 

"Research  Department,  Welfare  Planning  CouncD,  Los  Angeles 
Region. 


and  create  the  sound  mental  outlook  which 
laughs  at  minor  illnesses  or  discomforts. 

What  is  remarkable  is  not  the  incidence 
of  disease  among  the  aging — it  is  the  num- 
ber of  aged  persons  who  continue  cheerful, 
active,  and  well-adjusted  in  spite  of  their 
ailments.  Pleasant  surroundings,  no  matter 
how  modest,  foster  the  wholesome  optimism 
which  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  a  healthy 
old  age.  Who  has  not  seen  the  self-sufficient 
elderly  man  or  woman  who,  because  of  ill- 
ness, has  been  sent  to  an  institution,  and 
who  promptly  has  deteriorated  past  the  pos- 
sibility of  return  to  the  community?  Main- 
taining the  health  of  the  aged,  therefore,  is 
of  primary  interest  to  public  authorities 
faced  by  the  problem  of  making  each  tax 
dollar  stretch  to  its  utmost.  For  this  reason, 
any  consideration  of  housing  and  recreation 
for  the  elderly  carries  with  it  impKcations 
of  influence  upon  the  health  level  of  Cali- 
fornia's aged  population  and  corresponding 
dollars-and-cents  benefits  to  be  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  sound  programs. 

According  to  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  5%  of  California's  popula- 
tion age  65  and  over  already  is  living  in  in- 
stitutions of  various  sorts,  including  pri- 
vately operated  boarding  homes  for  the  aged, 
old  age  homes,  nursing  homes  and  long-term 
facilities,  institutions  for  chronic  diseases, 
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mental  liospitals,  and  others.  Of  these  60,000 
aged  persons,  about  40%,  or  two  out  of  five, 
are  in  public  institutions,  and  the  balance  in 
private  institutions  or  in  living-arrange- 
ments for  which  the  taxpayer  meets  all  or 
part  of  the  cost/®  In  one  classification 
alone — boarding  homes  and  institutions  for 
the  aged — the  population  totals  well  over 
25,000/"  The  average  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  indicated  that  in  institutions 
for  the  healthy  aged  housing  16  or  more, 
there  were  220  licensed  establishments  with 
total  capacity  of  12,700,  and  3,000  smaller 
homes  (licensed  for  up  to  and  including  15) 
with  capacity  of  15,000.  These  statistics  are 
cited  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  board- 
ing home  for  the  well  aged  as  a  housing 
facility  for  the  elderly  person  who,  while 
perhaps  unable  to  live  alone  with  any 
degree  of  safety,  still  may  be  accommo- 
dated in  a  type  of  shelter  care  which  is 
relatively  inexpensive  and  which  postpones 
the  need  for  institutionalization  as  such, 
with  its  much  higher  costs. 

According  to  California's  Older  People, 
7  out  of  iO  aged  persons  living  in  the  com- 
munity, as  contrasted  with  those  in  institu- 
tions, reported  some  type  of  illness  during 
the  month  preceding  the  interview.  More 
than  half  the  number  (53%)  was  suffering 
from  a  chronic  condition;  3%  reported  an 
acute  illness ;  14%,  or  one  in  seven,  reported 
a  combination  of  acute  and  chronic  illness ; 
and  only  30%  of  the  sample  were  without 
illness  of  any  kind  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  interview. 

Findings  of  the  California  Health  Sur- 
vey cited  by  California's  Older  People, 
confirm  the  iDclief  that  with  increasing  age 
both  men  and  women  suffer  an  increasing 
number  of  days  of  disability.  The  rate  for 
persons  75  and  older,  for  example,  was  31/2 
times  higher  than  for  the  population  as  a 
whole.  Women  required  more  days  in  bed 
than  men,  and  their  rate  rose  steadily  with 
age,  while  for  men  the  rate  remained  rela- 
tively static  from  middle  years  to  age  75. 

'=  California's  Older  People— Their  Health  Problems.  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  1959. 

^"Attnual  Report,  Juhi  1,  1958— June  30,  1959,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare. 


While  most  of  the  aged  maintained  a  rel- 
atively high  degree  of  activity,  a  question 
as  to  degree  of  disability  imposed  by  chronic 
illness  revealed  a  sharp  rise  in  relative  or 
complete  disability  with  increasing  age. 
After  75,  more  than  half  considered  them- 
selves to  be  limited  to  some  degree  by 
chronic  conditions,  and  almost  a  third  of 
this  group  stated  that  for  this  reason  they 
could  not  get  around  without  assistance,  or 
carry  on  their  normal  activities. 

Illness  may  be  merely  an  episode  for  the 
person  of  working  age.  He  is  home  for  a 
few  days;  his  health  insurance  program 
or  management-supiDorted  health  plan  often 
cover  his  expenses ;  and  he  goes  back  to  the 
job.  For  the  aged,  illness  can  be  a  catas- 
trophe. For  one  thing,  the  number  and  se- 
verity of  chronic  conditions  rises  sharply 
after  the  middle  years.  California's  Older 
People  states  that  for  the  65-to-74  age 
group,  chronic  conditions  average  more 
than  1.8  per  person,  and  above  age  75,  about 
2.3  per  person.  The  effects  of  aging  are  seen 
particularly  in  the  incidence  of  certain 
chronic  conditions  and  combinations  of  con- 
ditions such  as  cardio-vascular  diseases, 
arthritis  and  rheumatism,  gastro-intestinal 
conditions  and  respiratory  diseases.  About 
one-tenth  of  men  65  and  over  suffer  from 
hernia.  Older  people  also  seem  prone  to  a 
growing  number  of  sjrmptoms  which  can- 
not be  classified  in  any  specific  disease  cate- 
gory, although  they  are  important  enough 
to  be  numbered  among  the  causes  of  death 
in  mortality  tables.  Chronic  respiratory  ail- 
ments, allergies,  skin  diseases,  neuro-mus- 
cidar  and  bone  diseases  (other  than  arthri- 
tis and  rheumatism)  show  no  percentage 
increase  after  the  middle  years,  but  fre- 
quently persist  throughout  the  lives  of  their 
victims. 

Principal  causes  of  death  among  the 
aged,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  include  cardio-vascular-renal  dis- 
eases, the  range  of  cancer-type  diseases 
grouped  as  malignant  neoplasms,  and  re- 
spiratory diseases  including  pneumonia  and 
tuberculosis. 
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California's  Older  People  states  that  the  hope  of  recovery  in  the  setting  of  a  mental 
aged  receive  an  average  of  two  days  a  year  institution ;  and  if  the  community  fails  to 
of  hospital  care,  compared  with  about  one  enable  such  persons  to  remain  in  the  corn- 
day  for  persons  age  45  to  64,  and  consider-  munity,  the  alternative  will  be  to  build  more 
ably  less  than  one  day  for  persons  under  45.  and  costlier  mental  and  chronic-disease 
The  average  length  of  stay  for  general  hos-  hospitals  supported  by  constantly  rising 
pital  admissions  was  17  days  for  persons  budgets. 

over  65,  compared  with  11  days  for  persons  Another  finding  of  great  importance  to 

in  the  45-54  age  group  and  over  13  days  for  planners  of  programs  for  the  aged  is  that 

the  55-64  age  group.  About  one-third  of  all  they  have  very  little  in  the  way  of  mone- 

general  hospital  days  of  care  for  persons  tary  resources  to  care  for  their  own  medical 

over    65    in    California   was    provided    by  costs.   Fortunately,  the  percentage  of  the 

county  hospitals.  aged  for  whom  such  insurance  provides  a 

The  problem  of  providing  for  the  care  of  measure  of  protection  from  the  economic 

persons  with  mental  illnesses  is  of  particu-  drains  of  severe  illness  is  rising.  Neverthe- 

lar  concern  to  the  taxpayer,  for  such  care,  less,  coverage  declines  with  more  advanced 

if  of  proper  quality  standards,   runs  ex-  age,  whether  through  cancellation  of  poli- 

tremely  high.  In  June,  1955,  when  propor-  ^igg  ^j^^n  claims  for  benefits  mount,  or  be- 

^X'''^.  ?^  *lie  elderly  was  estmaated  at  8.1%  of  ^^^gg  ^^  inability  to  continue  paying  premi- 

Cahf  orma  's  total  population,  the  aged  com-  ^^^_  ^^^^^  ^y j  j j  ^^royid^e^  data  on  medical 

prised  nearly  29%  of  the  mental  hospital  .  ^  4.1  a  ^  i.\  £  i.-u 
^  1  , .  •  4.1  i  J.  r\  i.  •  £  Ia  insurance  coverage  or  the  aged,  both  tor  the 
population  m  the  state.  Certain  ot  these  tt  -^  -i  oix  .l  -,  ^  xi  -.-,  ^  x  ttt  j. 
aged  persons  may  well  have  been  admitted  ^nited  States  and  for  the  11-state  West 
to  a  mental  hospital  in  the  first  place  be-  ^^ast  and  Mountain  area  selected  as  a  sta- 
cause  ' '  there  was  no  place  else  to  put  them. ' '  tistical  unit  for  the  purposes  of  this  tabula- 
Where  this  group  of  persons  is  concerned,  tion:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
the  record  is  very  clear.  The  "well"  person  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Ore- 
deteriorates  rapidly  and  with  little  or  no  gon,  Washington,  and  California. 

TABLE  XVIII.     PERCENT  OF  PERSONS  AGE  65  AND  OVER  V/JTH  HOSPITAL, 

SURGICAL,  AND  DOCTOR  VISIT  INSURANCE  U.  S.  AND  WESL 

BY  SEX,  JULY-DECEMBER  1959 

Doctor-Visit 

Hospital  Insurance  Surgicallnsurance                   Insurance 

U.S.            West  U.S.             West             U.S.            West 
Both  sexes 

Total,  aU  ages 67.1           61.6  62.0          59.9           19.3          32.4 

65-74 52.3          44.0  44.2          40.4          10.2  ^        15.31 

75-f    32.5           30.1  23.6          25.2 

Males 

Total,  all  ages 63.1           62.9  63.1           61.2          20.6          35.3 

65-74 56.4          42.9  47.2          41.1           11.2 1        15.5 1 

75-H    34.2          32.6  26.6          25.3 

F  CfYldtBS 

Total,  all  ages 66.3           60.4  61.0           58.8          18.2          29.6 

65-74 52.1          45.0  41.7           39.8            9.3  ^        15.2 1 

75-1-    31.3  27.8  21.2  25.1 

lAge  65  and  up. 

SOURCE  :  Health  Statistics  from  the  U.  S.  National  Health  Survey.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Survey, 
Series  B,  No.  26.  December,  1960. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
Western  Region  is  trailing  the  national 
percentages  in  most  items  in  the  tabula- 


tions for  hospital  and  surgical  insurance, 
percentages  on  doctor-Visit  coverage  run 
substantially  higher  in  the  West  than  for 
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the  country  at  large,  possibly  as  a  result  of 
the  attractive  comprehensive-coverage  in- 
surance plans  available  in  California. 

One  may  assmne  that  one  reason  why 
men  are  more  frequently  covered  by  pro- 
grams of  this  type  than  women,  and  in  all 
age  groups,  is  the  fact  that  health  insur- 
ance often  is  available  to  the  wage  earner 
through  group  coverage  at  his  place  of  em- 
ployment, or  as  an  adjunct  to  membership 
in  a  trade  union.  The  lower  rates  of  cover- 
age after  retirement-age  may  indicate  that 
such  coverage  lapses  with  termination  of 
employment,  or  that  conversion  to  individ- 
ual coverage  may  prove  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  retired  person,  with  his  sharply  re- 
duced income. 

Cost  of  the  Old  Age  Security  Program 

More  than  a  quarter-million  needy  aged 
men  and  women  are  on  California's  Old 
Age  Security  rolls.  Funds  for  their  support 
are  contributed  from  the  Federal,  State 
and  County  welfare  budgets.  However, 
there  are  thousands  more  of  the  needy  aged 
receiving  assistance  from  other  programs 
than  OAS — some  are  in  the  case-loads  of 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  others  of  General  Assist- 
ance, Because  the  various  sources  of  aid  to 


the  needy  aged  are  part  of  many  different 
budgets,  accurate  information  on  the  cost 
of  all  programs  of  aid  to  the  elderly  is  not 
available.  Costly  and  prolonged  statistical 
data-gathering  and  analysis  would  be  re- 
quired to  perform  such  a  study. 

However,  the  cost-figures  on  the  Old  Age 
Security  program  represent  the  tax-payer's 
investment  in  a  program  devoted  solely  to 
aiding  the  needy  aged,  and  as  such  reveal 
the  extent  to  which  we  individually  contrib- 
ute to  this  effort  on  behalf  of  the  aged.  In 
the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1958  to  June  30, 1959, 
the  latest  period  for  which  the  annual  totals 
are  available,  the  cost  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia of  the  OAS  program  was  $110,249,- 
740.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  $119,188,887  to  support  of  Cali- 
fornia's aged,  and  $18,375,456  was  added 
from  County  funds.  This  totals  an  annual 
expenditure  of  nearly  a  quarter-billion  dol- 
lars. How  much  of  these  funds  went  for 
housing  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  but 
no  doubt  it  was  a  very  substantial  amount. 
Whether  such  allocations  were  sufficient  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  the  elderly 
might  be  inferred  from  data  appearing 
in  various  portions  of  this  report;  and 
whether  its  eventual  effect  was  to  subsidize 
slums  is  a  question  that  should  be  answered. 


CHAPTER  2 

PATTERNS  OF  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


A  doiiiinaut  fact  has  emerged  from  the 
inquiries  and  investigations  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Recreational 
Needs  of  Elderly  Citizens:  that  while  the 
elderly  are  a  diverse  group  in  many  of  their 
interests,  characteristics,  and  attributes, 
and  that  therefore  their  housing  needs 
vary,  these  needs  are  different  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  society.  This  is  not  surprising, 
for  housing  generally  is  built  for  people  in 
their  middle  family  years,  and  is  generally 
limited  by  legal  size  and  materials  restric- 
tions (see  Chapter  3),  which  tend  to  cause 
over-emphasis  on  1)uilding  for  the  average 
age  group  and  family  size.  However,  the 
large,  roomy  house  so  necessary  for  a  grow- 
ing family  generally  is  too  costly  for  the 
elderly,  whether  in  money  or  in  the  effort 
required  to  maintain  it  proj^erly.  A  sub- 
iirban  house  removed  from  the  city's  dis- 
tractions may  be  suitable  for  a  working 
man  or  business  man  involved  in  those 
daily  distractions,  yet  be  too  quiet  and  too 
inconveniently  located  for  those  who  no 
longer  are  so  involved,  and  who  no  longer 
can  travel  distances  comfortably.  The  best 
house  in  which  to  raise  a  family  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  house  in  which  to  live 
after  retirement. 

For  the  elderly,  a  home  is  less  the  base  of 
operations  from  which  a  vigorous  social 
and  business  life  may  be  developed,  and 
more  a  refuge  in  which  privacy  may  be  pre- 
served, and  in  which  some  rest  and  ease 
may  be  found,  or  in  which  personal  hobbies 
and  interests  may  be  followed. 

For  these  different  needs  and  desires  of 
the  elderly,  a  different  pattern  of  housing 
is  desii-able,  but  generally  not  achieved. 
Housing  for  the  elderly  too  frequently  is 
an  inadequate  re-use  of  standard  housing. 
At  one  extreme,  the  current  situation  may 
be  that  of  a  large  house  for  too  few  people ; 
at  the  other  extreme,  it  is  too  many  people 


in  a  small  house,  and  a  shun  house  at  that. 
Yet  in  a  few  communities  in  other  states,, 
and  in  some  of  our  own  housing  projects, 
there  have  been  noteworthy  exceptions.  In 
these  places  it  has  been  established  beyond 
refutation  that  well-designed  houses  and 
apartments  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  mid- 
dle-income elderly  can  be  built  at  a  profit; 
and  that  a  well-financed  program  of  public 
housing  for  low-income  groups  is  sound 
economics,  as  an  investment  that  reduces 
institutional  and  hospital  expenditures  for 
the  aged. 

Housing  Needs  of  the  Aged 

The  psychological  needs  of  elderly  people, 
like  those  of  their  juniors,  are  centered 
around  their  desires  for  security,  independ- 
ence, social  acceptance,  and  comfort.  But, 
for  the  aged,  satisfaction  of  those  needs 
may  require  different  means  and  special 
consideration.  Economic  security  for  el- 
derly people  always  is  a  problem;  the  de- 
sire for  independence  may  conflict  with  con- 
siderations of  comfort  for  someone  whose 
vigor  is  diminishing,  and  social  acceptance 
is,  of  course,  mostly  a  derivative  of  the  at- 
titudes of  society  as  well  as  of  the  personal 
attitudes  of  the  aged. 

However,  individuals  among  the  elderly 
rank  these  needs  in  different  orders  of  pref- 
erence, and  their  choice  of  housing  reflects 
these  differences.  Gregarious,  sociable  aged 
persons,  accustomed  to  a  company  of 
friends  around  them,  may  prefer  large 
apartment-type  housing  arrangements  be- 
cause of  the  neighborly  friendliness  they 
afford;  independent,  less  sociable  types 
probably  prefer  to  live  alone.  It  may  well 
be  generally  true  that  the  old  resist  change, 
and  that  the  patterns  of  living  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  during  most  of  their 
lives  are  the  patterns  they  will  carry  into 
retirement. 


(28) 
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How  do  ibe  Elderly  Report  their  Preferences? 

The  expressed  prefereBces  of  the  aged 
^th  regard  to  housing  indicate  that  many 
want  to  he  near  the  center  of  things,  to 
come  in  contact  "with  people  of  all  ages  and 
types,  to  have  ready  access  to  shops, 
churches,  libraries,  movie  houses  and  other 
community  facilities,  and  definitely  do  not 
want  to  be  shimted  off  into  some  remote 
corner  where  a  colony  of  aged  persons  may 
find  itself  isolated  from  the  life  of  the  com- 
mimity.  In  this  connection,  Lewis  Mumf ord 
quotes  an  aged  resident  of  a  "model"  Eng- 
lish comnmnity  for  the  elderly  as  saying, 
"What  we  want  is  a  touch  of  life.  I  wish  we 
were  near  the  shops  and  the  bus  station 
where  we  could  see  things."^  This  tj^^^e  of 
preference  may  explain  why  so  many  of  the 
elderly  live  in  cheap  downtown  hotels, 
around  the  corner  or  a  short  walk  from  de- 
partment stores  and  theatres,  and  all  the 
bustle  of  a  busy  connnunity,  instead  of  set- 
tling in  the  less  expensive,  more  comfort- 
able, but  more  isolated  quarters  they  might 
find  outside  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Another  factor  may  be  imxDortant  in  this 
j)ref erence  for  living  in  a  densely  populated 
neighborhood.  One  of  the  hidden  apprehen- 
sions rarely  if  ever  mentioned  by  the  aged 
in  discussions  of  housing  preferences  is  the 
ever-present  fear  of  becoming  ill  or  suffer- 
ing an  accident  when  there  is  no  one  at 
hand  to  help.  This  may  well  be  the  underly- 
ing reason  why  so  many  unattached  elderly 
persons  gravitate  to  hotels  and  other  con- 
gregate facilities  in  preference  to  living 
alone.  Press  reports  of  such  occurrences 
may  intensify  the  fear  of  the  single  person 
that,  like  the  aged  victim  in  the  newspaper 
story,  he  could  well  lie  undiscovered  for  days 
after  an  accident  or  an  attack  of  illness,  or 
might  even  die  alone  before  help  could  ar- 


rive. 


Proximity  to  the  amenities  of  a  city  ap- 
parently is  almost  a  universal  desire  among 
the  aged.  Even  those  who  do  not  want  to 
live  in  the  city  itself,  or  in  the  dowTito^\ai 

i"For    Older    People — Not    Segregation    but    Integration,"    by 
Lewis  Mumford,  Architectural  Record,  May,  1956 


area,  want  their  small,  self-contained  retire- 
ment villages  to  be  located  close  to  a  city  of 
at  least  50,000  population.  Complete  isola- 
tion from  urban  amenities  apparently  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  elderly. 

What  the  aging  and  the  aged  would  prefer 
in  a  sponsored  neighborhood  village  for  re- 
tired persons  was  revealed  by  a  study  eon- 
ducted  in  Florida."  Here  are  some  repre- 
sentative answers :  (1)  Such  a  village  should 
be  located  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city  of  50,- 
000  population  or  larger.  (2)  About  one- 
half  the  respondents  preferred  two-bedroom 
homes;  the  rest  preferred  one-bedroom 
dwelling  units.  (3)  Not  more  than  one  in 
five  preferred  living  in  apartments ;  the  rest 
wanted  separate  one-story  dwelling  units. 
(4)  Three-fourths  of  the  families  queried 
owned  cars,  and  therefore  needed  a  carport 
or  garage.  (5)  More  than  two-thirds  said 
they  wanted  to  live  in  a  place  where  a 
planned  recreation  program  was  available, 
and  would  participate  if  such  a  program 
were  available. 

A  survey  conducted  in  Long  Beach  found 
that  of  the  aged  persons  interviewed  to  as- 
certain their  preference  in  housing,  88% 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  downtown 
area,  and  desired  separate  dwelling  units.^ 

In  Our  Needy  Aged  *  the  following  re- 
sponses were  recorded:  five-eighths  of  the 
single  persons  and  seven-eighths  of  the  mar- 
ried couples  interviewed  to  ascertain  pref- 
erence in  housing  said  they  wanted  to  live 
in  a  separate  house.  An  equal  proportion  of 
the  single  persons  preferred  living  alone, 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cou- 
ples— ^95% — said  they  wanted  to  live  with 
their  sfiouses  and  have  no  other  person  in 
the  household.  Of  those  living  with  adult 
children,  approximately  one-third  said  they 
would  have  preferred  to  live  alone.  This 
was  also  true  of  two  out  of  five  of  those  who 
were  living  with  relatives. 

^  "The  Sponsored  Neighborhood  Village,"  Aging,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  May  19.5.3 

'The  Senior  Citizen  In  Our  Community,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Community  Welfare  Council,  19."i.i 

'  Our  Needy  Aged,  A  California  Study  of  a  National  Problem. 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  lO.'il 
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Why  Housing  Designed  for  ihe  Family 
Fails  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Aged 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  tlie  attitudes  of 
the  elderly  toward  their  existence,  and  their 
specialized  requirements  in  housing,  the 
Massachusetts  State  Housing  Board  col- 
lected and  published  opinions  from  a  vari- 
ety of  sources.'  Excerpts  from  the  published 
report  appear  below. 

"It's  longer  to  the  store,  the  stairs  are 
steeper,  it's  much  harder  to  make  a  bed. 
These  are  the  years  when  a  fall  is 
a  catastrophe,  and  when  those  lingering 
miseries  of  the  joints  and  the  veins  over- 
take one.  .  .  The  elderly  usually  cannot 
smell,  hear,  or  see  as  well  as  a  younger 
person;  impairment  of  the  senses  brings 
new  and  well-founded  fears.  .  .  Old  peo- 
ple will  be  more  or  less  lonely.  Their  hus- 
bands or  wives  will  be  dead,  or  will  die. 
Physical  handicaps  will  make  entertain- 
ment harder  and  harder  to  come  by.  As 
they  are  left  increasingly  alone  and  un- 
supported, many  of  the  elderly  cling  even 
more  tenaciously  to  those  old  associations 
which  have  managed  to  survive.  Their 
pictures,  furniture,  friends,  habits,  be- 
come more  important " 

And    with    regard    to    housing    require- 
ments : 

"The  first  requisite  (for  housing  for 
the  aged  person)  is  privacy.  .  .  Desires 
which  increase  significantly  with  age  are 
to  be  left  to  one's  self,  to  work  methodi- 
cally, to  continue  the  same  work  imtil 

finished AH  are  more  susceptible  to 

illness  of  all  kinds,  and  are  more  prone  to 
accidents.  The  principal  causes  of  acci- 
dental death  at  home  are  falls,  burns,  and 
gas  poisoning;  mechanical  causes  most 
often  are  disorder,  improper  equipment 
and  insufficient  lighting.  .  .  Most  falls 
(among  the  aging)  occur  at  night.  .  . 
Bathrooms  in  housing  for  the  aged  should 
be  easily  accessible.  Grab-bars  should  be 
available.  .  .  Light  and  heat  are  im- 
portant. .  . 

6  "Standards  of  Design,"   Housing   the  Elderly,  Massachusetts 
State  Housing  Board,  1954. 


"  .  .  The  aged  typically  have  collected 
a  great  many  belongings;  storage  facil- 
ities are  important  to  them.  .  .  Restric- 
tions on  their  social  life  make  the  elderly 
place  a  premium  upon  windows  affording 
a  view  of  activities  in  the  street  or  in  a 
park.  .  .  Since  many  aged  persons  spend 
long  hours  sitting  at  a  window,  a  south  or 
southwest  exposure,  affording  sunlight,  is 
important.  .  .  Apartments  for  couples 
should  be  distributed  among  those  for 
single  persons.  .  .  The  goal  (of  housing 
design)  should  be  to  afford  a  maximum 
of  casual  contacts.  .  .  Outdoor  sitting 
areas  are  very  desirable  .  .  Experience 
elsewhere  indicates  that  projects  of  from 
25  to  45  dwelling  units  are  most  success- 
fid.  Location  in  a  residential  neighbor- 
hood, where  surrounding  land  is  likely  to 
remain  in  residential  use.  .  .  Convenient 
and  inexpensive  public  transportation  ,  . 
Convenient  and  adequate  shopping  facil- 
ities .  .  .  churches,  libraries,  parks,  the- 
atres. .  .  Freedom  from  the  discomfort  of 
noise,  smoke,  fumes,  odors,  children's 
playgrounds,  excessive  traffic,  dangerous 
crossings." 

Living  Arrangements  of  the  Elderly 

Most  of  California's  aged  live  in  commu- 
nities that  are  predominantly  residential 
in  character.  According  to  Our  Needy 
AgedJ^  5%  live  in  blocks  dominated  by 
cormnereial  and  industrial  establishments, 
and  another  12%  in  areas  where  cormnerce 
and  industry  are  beginning  to  encroach. 
Many  aged  persons  live  in  houses  that  were 
built  half  a  century  ago  or  more— the  typi- 
cal frame  houses  of  the  early  1900 's.  Only 
6%  of  California's  aged  live  on  farms. 

Nearly  two  out  of  three  (62%)  of  our 
aged  residents  manage  to  maintain  their 
own  households,  living  alone  or  with  their 
spouses;  the  rest  share  their  homes  with 
others.  Three-quarters  of  the  aged  live  in 
separate  houses,  17%  in  apartments,  5%  in 
duplexes,  less  than  one  in  50  in  rooming 
houses.  Table  I  presents  information  on 
living  arrangements  by  age  groups : 

"  See  Footnote  4. 
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TABLE  I.     LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  AGED  PERSONS 
California  residents,  age  65  and  over,  by  age  groups 

Percent  of  each  age  group 
Living  arrangement  65-60  I'O-IJ,  7 .{-79     80  and  over 

Living  alone  or  with  spouse  only 67  62  66             44 

Living  with  adult  child 20  24  24            38 

Living  with  other  relatives 11  11  9            13 

Other  living  arrangements 2  3  15 

SOURCE :   Our  Needy  Aged.  ibid. 

The  more  recent  data  presented  in  Table        terms  of  age,  sex,  and  whether  living  in 
II  analyzes  living  arrangements  of  the  aged        families,  alone,  or  in  institutions, 
for  the  United  States  as  of  March,  1960,  in 

TABLE  II.     LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  AGED 
age  65  and  over 

Number  in  In  As  unrelated       Inmates  of 

Population  group  thousands  families  individuals        institutions 

U.S.  total 178,261  165,777  10,917  1,567 

Percent 100.0  93.0  6.1  0.9 

Men  and  women  age  65  and  over     15,641  11,624  3,632  385 

Percent 100.0  74.3  23.2  2.5 

Males,  65  + 7,058  5,812  1,071  175 

Percent 100.0  82.4  15.2  2.5 

Females,  65  + 8,583  5,812  2,561  210 

Percent 100.0  67.7  29.8  2.5 

SOURCE:  Current  Population  Reports.  Population  Characteristics,  Series  P-20,  No.  105.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  November  1960;  Research  Department,  Wel- 
fare Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles  Region. 

It  is  explained  in  connection  with  the  above  may  change  with  advancing  years  is  dem- 

tabulation  that  the  average  size  of  family  as  onstrated  by  Table  III,  based  upon  1950 

of  March,  1960,  was  3.35  j)ersons,  and  that  U.  S.  census  data,  which  appears  on  the 

the  number  of  aged  persons  per  family  was  following  page.  This  shows  a  sharp  decline 

.26.  In  practical  terms,  this  may  be  inter-  in  the  "own  household"  status  in  the  age 

preted  as  meaning  that  in  the  average  100  range  over  75,  and  an  increase  in  the  per- 

families  there  will  be  335  persons,  of  whom  centage  of  the  elderly  living  with  relatives. 

26  will  be  65  or  older.  The  proportion  living  in  institutions  also 

The  extent  to  which  patterns  of  living  rises  sharply  with  advancing  age. 


TABLE  III.     LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  AGED 
by  age  and  sex,  for  the  United  States 

65  to  IJ,  75  and  up 

Living  Arrangements  Men  Women  Men  Women 

Living   in   Households 94.57o  96.0%  92.1%  92.1% 

(Family  or  other) 

Living  in  own  Households 80.2  69.6  65.7  48.6 

Living  with  Relatives 9.9  22.4  21.7  39.0 

Living  with  non-Relatives 4.3  4.0  4.7  4.3 

Living  in  Institutions 2.2  1.9  4.8  5.8 

Living  in  other  Quasi-Households 3.3  2.1  3.1  2.1 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Census,  1950. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  emphasize,  in  con-  1960  Census  data  had  not  been  fully  re- 
nection  with  the  data  presented  here,  that  ported.  Early  indications,  however,  point 
at  the  time  of  this  research  the  detailed        to  no   substantial   change   in  housing  ar- 
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rangements  of  the  aged  as  a  group,  as  re-  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  This 

ported  for  1950.  type  of  study  is  particularly  germane  to 

In  contrast  to  other  areas  of  investiga-  the  concerns  of  the  Committee,  with  its  par- 

tion,  housing  of  California's  Old  Age  As-  ticular  emphasis  on  housing  problems  of 

.sistance  recipients  has  been  analyzed  by  the  the  needy  aged. 

TABLE  IV.     LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  GAS  RECIPIENTS 
California,  June,  1956 

Total  Male  Female 

AU  cases 264,276  87,160  177,116 

Percent   100.0  100.0  100.0 

Living  Alone 38.1  37.6  38.1 

With  Spouse  Only 25.8  37.7  20.0 

With  Spouse  and  Adult  Children 1.9  3.1  1.3 

With  Adult  Children  Only 19.0  7.2  24.7 

With  Others  Only 8.9  7.7  9.5 

In  Other  Arrangements 6.3  6.7  6.1 

SOURCE :  Significant   Facts   About   Old   Age   Security   Recipients,   State   Department   of   Social 
Welfare,  June,  1956. 

Table  IV  reveals  the  value  of  the  Old  Age  A  1958  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 

Assistance    program   in   helping    an    aged  fare  study  of  housing  of  the  needy  aged  in 

group    with    limited    resources,    in    which  California ''   provides    data   with   a    direct 

women  outnumber  men  by  two  to  one,  to  bearing   upon   the   preoccupations    of   the 

live  independent  lives  in  the  conmiunity.  Conmiittee.    Dwelling    units    occupied    by 

Another  analysis  dealing  with  the  same  OAS    recipients    were    55.6%    rented    and 

group  shows  type  of  dwellings  in  which  re-  44.2%  owned.  Rentals  predominated  in  the 

cipients  lived.  As  the  following  tabulation  metropolitan  areas  and  the  cities  of  50,000 

shows,  the  great  majority  (7  out  of  8)  lived  and  up ;  recipients  lived  in  owned  homes  in 

in  houses,   apartments  or  flats.   However,  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities.  For  Los  An- 

one-sixth  of  this  group,  or  more  than  40,-  geles  County,  64%  of  dwelling  units  were 

000  aged  persons,  lived  in  hotels,  boarding-  rented ;  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 

or  rooming-houses  or  other  arrangements.  65%,  and  for  the  other  larger  cities,  55%. 

It  is  this  segment  of  the  needy  aged  which  In  rural  areas,  66%  of  recipients  lived  in 

particularly  requires  favorable  housing  in  owned  homes,  and  in  all  other  communities 

order  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  up  to  50,000  population,  55%. 

need  for  institutionalization,  with  its  at-  The  question  of  whether  a  dwelling  is  to 

tendant    social    damage    and   heavy    drain  be  considered  standard  or  substandard  is 

on  tax  fvmds.  determined  by  its  t}T;->e  of  plumbing  equip- 
ment.    Standard    housing,    for    the    pur- 

TABLE  V.     TYPE  OF  DWELLING  FOR  OAS  RECIPIENTS  ^^g^g   ^^  ^^^-^   g^^^^^y^   ^^^^^  ^^^  ..^i^g   ^ere 
(264,276  aged  persons) equipped     with     flush     toilets,     bathtub     Or 

Type  of  Dwelling  Percent  ghowcr,    and   hot    and    cold    piped    water. 

House  ^_       _      -  other  tvpes  and  uses   of  plumbing  were 

Apartment  or  flat ^oo  .•  J^  ..in*  ?•         , 

■ categorized  as  substandard.   According  to 

Total 84.6  this  definition,  13%  of  the  housing  of  OAS 

Hotel  2.5  recipients — 14%  of  rented  units  and  12% 

^Zl^i^"^^ip^'^"''""^^^''~'~~~:V::::.    12  of  owned  dwellings,  were  classified  as  sub- 
Boarding  House  .^^- .3  standard— 9%  in  Los  Angeles  County,  10% 

Boarding  or  Rest  Home 4.2  {^  fhg  gan  Francisco  Bay  Area,  and  36%  in 

?the?-^°^_IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII IIIIII---    3^5  vvixsl  areas.  Running  warm  water  and  the 

_  „.,,,„,,.        „         ,.     T>     ■   ■     ^  '  Survey  of  Housing,  Old  Age  Security  Recipients,  May,  1958. 

SOURCE:   Significant  Facts  About  Old  Age  Security  Recipients.  ""  «fnt„  DoTiirt-niont  nf  Sofinl  Wplfnrp    October    1458 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  June,  1956.  otate  Department  ot  bocial  Weltare,  uctoDei,  x.wo. 
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privacy  of  bathroom  facilities  are  not  mere 
niceties — they  are  very  imi^ortant  for  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  aged  persons. 

Cost  of  Housing  for  the  Low-Income  Aged 

The  1958  study  of  housing  of  Old  Age 
Security  recipients  ^  showed  the  expected 
variation  according  to  location  in  the  State. 
For  Los  Angeles  County,  the  average  cost 
was  $41.01  a  month ;  for  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  it  was  $34.60.  In  other  cities  of 
50.000  and  more,  costs  averaged  $35.80;  in 
rural  areas,  $22.96;  and  in  other  locations, 
$32.98.  In  general,  costs  of  standard  hous- 
ing as  defined  for  purposes  of  the  study 
(see  preceding  paragraph)  were  about  $10 
a  month  higher  than  of  non-standard.  In 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  standard  rental 
housing  cost  $42  a  month  per  OAS  recipi- 
ent; the  average  cost  of  non-standard 
housing  was  $33.  For  a  couple  living  alone 
in  Los  Angeles,  rentals  averaged  $62.77;  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  the  figure  was 
$50.77.  Considering  that  the  allowance  for 
housing  and  utilities  in  the  Old  Age  Se- 
curity budget  is  $21.30  (see  Page  17,  Chap- 
ter 1),  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  average 
of  $10.72  is  diverted  from  other  items  to 
cover  housing  costs.  For  one-fourth  of  Old 
Age  Security  recipients  (not  including  re- 
cipients whose  spouses  also  were  receiving 
OAS)  $64.52  remained  to  cover  other  needs 
after  housing  costs  were  paid.  An  average 
sum  of  $2  a  day  for  food,  clothing,  recrea- 
tion and  incidentals  clearly  indicates  that 
this  particular  grouj)  requires  special  con- 
sideration. The  rest  of  California's  OAS 
recipients  had  about  $10  a  month  more  after 
housing  needs  were  covered — still  less  than 
$2.50  a  day. 

The  total  state  expenditure  for  housing 
of  OAS  recipients,  beyond  the  basic  allow- 
ance of  $21.30,  adds  up  to  $18,000,000  a 
year,  or  an  average  of  $71.00  per  recipient. 
Considering  the  low  quality  of  the  housing 
available  to  our  aged  for  this  pittance,  it 
might  weU  be  considered  that  this  $18,000,- 
000  is  a  subsidy  for  sliuns,  and  thus  is  in 

*  See  Footnote  7. 


direct  competition  with  the  millions  spent 
by  the  state  for  urban  renewal.  It  would 
appear  that  the  simpler  solution  of  public 
hoiising  would  be  more  economical  and 
beneficial. 

The  housing  survey  of  OAS  recipients" 
also  indicates  how  the  portion  of  the  survey 
sample  reported  as  having  independent  liv- 
ing arrangements  were  housed.  More  than 
half— 56% — lived  in  houses,  25%  in  aj)art- 
ments  or  flats,  6%  in  cabins,  5%  in  hotels, 
4%  in  rooming  houses  and  4%  in  trailers. 

Housing  Costs  for  the  Middle-Income  Aged 

Analysis  of  the  budgets  of  the  aged,  and 
studies  dealing  with  expenditure  standards, 
such  as  those  described  in  The  Family  in  a 
Monei/  World,^"  conclude  that  more  than  20 
to  25%  of  an  aged  person's  income  should 
go  into  housing,  including  cost  of  utilities. 
The  fact  that  the  aged  person  usually  spends 
much  of  his  time  at  home  may  justify  larger 
expenditures  for  housing  and  utilities,  espe- 
cially if  the  needs  of  the  aged  for  adequate 
heating,  lighting,  and  hot  water  are  taken 
into  account. 

Very  little  information  on  actual  housing 
expenditures  of  the  elderly  above  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  levels  is  available.  It  may 
be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  new  budget 
for  elderlv  couples  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  (Table  XVII,  Chap.  1) 
suggests  a  monthly  housing  figure  of  $92  to 
$95  for  aged  couples  with  a  total  monthly 
budget  of  around  $260.  This  is  the  suggested 
figure  for  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco areas,  and  amounts  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  monthly  budget.  If  it  is 
assumed  that  40  to  50%  of  the  aged  have 
monthly  incomes  of  $200  to  $399  per  couple 
(see  Table  XIV,  Chap.  1),  and  that  a 
monthly  income  of  $120  to  $250  represents 
the  middle-income  range  for  single  persons, 
the  suggested  25%  housing  allocation  would 
mean  as  little  as  $50  a  month  for  lowest- 
level  couples  in  this  group,  and  $30  for  the 
unattached  person.  Even  the  higher  hous- 
ing allocation  of  one-third  monthly  income 

"  See  Footnote  7. 

'"  The  Family  In  A  Money  World,  bv  Frances  Lomas  Feldman, 
Family  Service  Association  of  America,  1957. 
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would  result  in  figures  for  the  lower  end  of 
this  income  range  of  $70  and  $40  respec- 
tively—leaving for  the  rest  of  the  total 
budget,  amounts  which  might  prove  com- 
pletely inadequate. 

Measuring  these  budget  requirements 
against  the  going  rate  for  small  housing 
units  seems  to  indicate  that  those  persons 
in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  middle-income 
group,  who  are  above  the  Old  Age  Security 
level,  also  face  a  serious  problem  in  finding 
adequate  housing.  A  so-called  bachelor  or 
single  apartment,  with  rental  which  includes 
cost  of  utilities,  seldom  is  available  at  less 
than  $50  or  $60  a  month.  In  higher-class 
neighborhoods,  they  may  run  $80  to  $100 
a  month,  or  more.  It  is  seldom  possible  to 
rent  a  bedroom  apartment  in  a  desirable 
neighborhood,  suitable  for  an  aged  couple, 
at  less  than  $75  a  month  including  utilities, 
and  those  apartments  which  offer  features 
which  make  them  suitable  and  attractive 
to  the  aged  usually  cost  much  more. 

The  high-income  portion  of  California's 
aged  population— the  25  to  30%  of  couples 
with  monthly  incomes  of  $400  or  more,  and 
the  20%  of  unattached  persons  with  at  least 
$250,  obviously  are  in  a  position  to  obtain 
suitable  housing  and  so  need  not  be  con- 
sidered in  this  study. 

PHASES  OF  HOUSING  NEED  OF  THE  AGING 

While  the  economics  of  housing  for  the 
aged  are  important,  it  frequently  is  the 
state  of  the  aged  person's  health  which  de- 
termines the  nature  of  housing  arrange- 
ments. The  healthy,  vigorous  aged  person 
usually  is  capable  of  living  in  his  own  home 
and  handling  his  own  affairs;  if  health  is 
precarious,  a  more  sheltered  environment, 
such  as  a  boarding  home,  nursing  home, 
home  for  the  aged,  or  even  an  institution, 
may  be  required.  However,  a  favorable  en- 
vironment delays  the  gradual  deterioration 
which  marks  the  progressive  stages  of  the 
aging  process;  premature  institutionaliza- 
tion typically  hastens  deterioration. 

It  is  possible  to  chart  the  successive 
stages  in  the  life  of  the  average  aged  per- 
son, and  to  plan  the  appropriate  solutions 


for  the  problems  which  may  be  expected  to 
characterize  each  stage.  Dr.  Henrietta  Her- 
bolsheimer  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Medical  School,  a  specialist  in  geriatrics, 
has  developed  a  synthesis  of  the  probable 
coiirse  of  need  sequence." 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  aged  per- 
sons go  through  these  different  phases, 
which  present  a  sequence  in  intensity  of 
care  required.  An  aged  person  may  be 
forced  by  illness  or  accident  to  move,  for 
example,  from  Phase  1  to  Phase  5 — a  nurs- 
ing home  or  similar  institution — but  having 
made  a  complete  recovery  may  return  to 
the  independent  existence  described  as 
Phase  1,  and  may  end  his  life  peacefully 
in  his  own  home. 

The  transition  from  one  phase  to  another 
presents  enormous  problems  of  adjustment 
for  the  aged  person.  Such  changes  often 
may  result  in  accelerated  deterioration  be- 
cause of  loss  of  independence,  separation 
from  familiar  surroundings,  and  inability 
to  maintain  contact  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Following  is  a  discussion  based,  in 
part,  on  the  successive  stages  described  by 
Dr.  Herbolsheimer : 

Phase  1.  The  aged  person  is  able  to  live 
alone  and  to  take  care  of  himself  without 
any  outside  help. 

More  than  half  of  the  aged  are  included 
in  this  group.  They  are  able  to  live  alone 
(or  with  their  spouses)  and  to  maintain  a 
household  without  any  help  from  the  out- 
side. The  usual  housing  arrangement  at  this 
stage  is  the  owned  home — 67.2 7o  of  the 
households  whose  head  is  65  or  older  are 
owner-occupied:  32.8%  are  rented. 

This  is  the  most  desirable  solution  for 
housing  arrangements  for  the  aged,  but  it 
presents  a  number  of  prol^lems.  In  many 
instances,  the  home  is  old,  having  been  ac- 
quired during  or  even  prior  to  the  period 
of  highest  earning  capacity  of  the  owner, 
or  at  the  time  when  the  family  was  grow- 
ing. Homes  designed  for  families  do  not 
necessarily  make  satisfactory  quarters  for 

^Making  the  Years  Count,  report  of  the  New  York  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  tlie  Agmg  ("Des- 
mond Report"),  1955. 
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the  aged;  standards  of  construction  and 
convenience  have  risen  and  the  house  itself 
may  be  lacking  in  needed  facilities.  Mod- 
ernization may  involve  investment  of  cap- 
ital which  could  be  used  otherwise  to 
greater  advantage.  The  large  older  home 
requires  considerable  maintenance-cost  to 
keep  it  in  good  repair,  and  more  physical 
effort  than  the  aged  can  expend  in  tending 
house  and  grounds.  Sudden  enforcement  of 
building  and  fii'e  codes  may  result  in  heavy 
expenditures,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
tax  rate  is  a  costly  item  which  the  elderly 
homeowner  may  find  difficulty  in  paying 
for.  In  addition,  the  aged  ijerson  may  be 
"overhoused"  in  his  own  home.^^  Some  aged 
persons  living  in  excessively  large  houses 
might  be  willing  to  move  to  a  smaller  home 
or  an  apartment  if  suitable  housing  were 
available  at  a  price  within  their  means; 
but  scarcity  of  such  alternatives  and  other 
obstacles  may  make  this  solution  unfeas- 
ible.^* Consequently,  studies  of  housing  ar- 
rangements for  the  aged  reveal  that  20  to 
30%  of  aged  persons  with  adequate  incomes 
are  living  alone  in  6-  to  8-room  houses. 

Still  another  problem  faced  by  the  aging 
home-owner  is  the  change  in  or  the  deteri- 
oration of  his  neighborhood,  as  former 
neighbors  move  away,  a  new  population 
group  moves  in,  and  business  and  industry 
encroach.  The  older  person  frequently  re- 
sents these  changes,  and  the  newcomers 
who  move  into  deteriorating  housing  or 
new  apartments.  Moreover,  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  seldom  want  to  live  in 
the  old  neighborhood,  and  as  they  establish 
their  own  families  are  attracted  to  newer 
portions  of  the  community,  or  to  the  sub- 
urbs, so  the  aged  become  increasingly  iso- 
lated in  their  old  homes  and  once-familiar 
neighborhoods. 

Another  problem  facing  the  home-owning 
aged  are  Urban  Renewal  and  Community 
Redevelopment  Projects,  which  by  razing 
deteriorated  neighborhoods  may  result  in 

^  "Housing  Our  Older  Citizens,"   by   Dr.   Hertha   Kraus,   The 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 

Science,  1953. 
"  "A    Brighter   Future    for    the    Later    Years,"    speech    by    E. 

Everett  Ashley,  Conference  on  Aging,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 

June  24,  1958. 


hardships  to  the  aged  persons  whose  hous- 
ing is  thereby  eliminated.  This  is  also  true, 
of  course,  of  aged  persons  Kving  in  hotels 
and  rooming-houses  in  these  areas.  Devel- 
opment of  freeway  systems,  and  civic  im- 
provement programs,  also  may  dislocate 
the  aged.  No  effective  method  has  been  de- 
veloped so  far  to  assist  the  aged  persons  so 
displaced  in  finding  new  homes;  nor  have 
we  estal)lished  counseling  facilities  to  help 
the  aged  adjust  to  the  personal,  economic 
and  emotional  problems  related  to  housing. 

Under  these  pressures,  the  aged  home- 
owner may  decide  to  sell  out  and  move  else- 
where. Here,  again,  is  a  situation  where 
sound  and  disinterested  advice  could  benefit 
the  aged.  The  inexperienced  seller  may  fail 
to  realize  his  share  of  the  value  of  the  house, 
based  on  going  rates.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  aged  widows  who  are  inexperienced 
in  handling  such  matters.  The  history  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Project  in  the  Sawtelle 
area  of  Los  Angeles "  demonstrates  how 
a  well-organized  community  effort  can  be 
of  some  help  to  some  older  residents.  In  this 
instance,  a  committee  was  organized  of  local 
bankers,  financial  experts,  lawyers,  and  re- 
liable real  estate  brokers,  to  counsel  the 
aged  persons  who  might  be  displaced  by 
the  Urban  Renewal  Project.  This  service 
was  made  available  without  charge. 

Yet  examples  of  this  sort  are  rare,  as 
witness  the  many  Urban  Renewal  Projects 
in  all  metropolitan  areas  of  this  state  which 
are  delayed  because  no  adequate  provision 
has  been  made  for  re-housing  the  resident 
elderly  in  these  blighted  areas;  and  it  ap- 
parently is  not  always  possible  to  organize 
a  coordinated  community  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  aged  in  these  circumstances.  It  is  note- 
worthy, in  passing,  that  while  housing  for 
the  aged  is  recognized  as  a  problem  in  itself, 
it  is  not  normally  considered  to  be  the  key 
factor  delaying  otherwise  worth-while  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Programs ;  but  analysis  of  the 
slow  progress  reported  in  most  cases  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  major  problem. 

There  are  many  apparent  alternatives 
for  the  aged  home  owner  who  is  displaced, 

^*  Report   of   the   Sawtelle    Urban   Reneiral   Survey,   1957-1958. 
West  Area  Welfare  Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles. 
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for  whatever  reason,  but  these  do  not  stand 
up  under  rigorous  examination.  One  alter- 
native is  building  or  buying  a  new  small 
home  under  the  provisions  of  Section  203 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1956  (see 
Chapter  5),  which  offers  special  mortgage 
insurance  and  guarantees  for  individual 
homes  for  aged  persons.  But  for  a  number 
of  reasons  which  will  be  discussed  later 
in  this  report,  the  application  of  this  Act 
has  not  achieved  noteworthy  success. 

According  to  experts,  and  to  studies 
which  have  been  made  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  ideal  solution  for  the 
housing  problem  of  the  aged  person  who 
prefers  to  live  in  a  home  of  his  own  would 
be  a  small  dwelling  unit  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  This 
home  ideally  would  feature  one  or  two  bed- 
rooms, and  would  provide  an  area  of  500  to 
800  square  feet  on  a  small  lot,  2,000  to  5,000 
square  feet  in  area,  which  would  not  im- 
pose too  much  of  a  burden  upon  the  elderly 
occupant,  as  would  a  larger  house  or  lot. 
Such  a  lot  size,  however,  fails  to  conform 
with  P.H.A.  regulations  or  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  usual  local  R-l  or  E-2 
zoning  ordinance.  The  alternative — to  build 
a  home  in  an  R-3  or  11-4  area  is  desirable 
neither  for  an  aged  person  nor  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  live  in  residential  surround- 
ings. 

Another  problem  confronting  the  aged 
person  when  he  attempts  to  build  his  OT\m 
home  is  the  general  inclination  of  banks, 
building  and  loan  companies,  and  other 
financial  institutions  to  consider  him  in- 
eligible for  a  long-term  loan  because  his 
productive  years  are  past.  The  only  efforts 
to  improve  this  situation  have  been  to  "per- 
mit" the  participation  of  a  co-signer  in  the 
home  loan  arrangement;  the  co-signer,  of 
course,  had  to  be  of  suitable  age  and  credit 
status.  In  effect,  the  loan  would  be  granted 
not  to  the  aged  person,  but  to  the  person 
meeting  the  standard  qualifications  for  a 

loan. 

During  recent  years,  efforts  have  been 

made  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 


develop  home-owner  communities  for  the 
aged.  Among  them  are  such  projects  as 
"Orange  Grove"  and  "Kissimee"  in  Flor- 
ida, and  "Youngtown,"  near  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  These  retirement  communities  con- 
sist of  from  300  to  1,000  individual  houses. 
They  usually  are  located  outside  the  city, 
where  they  are  unliampered  by  zoning  or- 
dinances, but  close  enough  for  convenient 
access. 

Prices  for  these  homes,  inchiding  the  lot, 
usually  cover  use  of  a  variety  of  community 
facilities  including  recreational  facilities, 
and  occasionally  hospitalization  as  well. 
Cost  ranges  from  $6,000  to  |15,000,  depend- 
ing on  size  of  home,  quality  and  range  of 
equipment,  and  other  factors.  In  "Young- 
town,"  for  example,  a  house  on  a  lot  of 
5,000  to  6,000  square  feet  is  priced  at  $7,750 
and  up.  There  is  a  2%  discount  for  cash 
pa\Tnent,  and  taxes  are  around  $150  a  year. 
F.H.A.  monthly  pajanents,  including  taxes, 
are  $59.75.  The  units  are  attractively  de- 
signed and  living  conditions  have  been  de- 
scribed by  some  as  "wonderful." 

Considerable  comment  has  ai-isen  regard- 
ing these  new  retirement  connnunities.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  plan  emphasize  the  conven- 
ience of  housing  which  has  been  built  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly,  and  the 
companionship  and  mutual  helpfulness 
which  aged  persons  enjoy  when  living  in 
these  new  communities. 

It  might  be  stressed  at  this  point  that 
those  people  who  have  tried  living  in  such 
villages  and  who  have  remained  to  make 
their  permanent  homes  in  such  an  environ- 
ment obviously  are  satisfied  and  even  de- 
lighted with  their  choice.  Opponents  of  this 
type  of  development,  including  those  of  the 
aged  who  prefer  a  community  of  mixed 
population  composition,  stress  the  disad- 
vantages of  isolation  from  neighboring 
cities  and  the  segregation  of  the  elderly 
from  contact  with  children  and  younger 
adults.  This  also  is  true  of  housing  projects 
for  the  elderly  located  in  downtown  sections 
of  cities — those  who  prefer  residential,  sub- 
urban or  rural  surroundings  may  consider 
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such  location  as  unattractive  or  even  re- 
pellent, lint  for  the  senior  citizen  who  loves 
the  changing-  activity  of  a  busy  city,  the 
setting  may  seem  ideal. 

So  far,  some  of  the  reports  emanating 
from  these  new  retirement  communities  are 
favorable  and  the  waiting-lists  of  would-be 
residents  are  long.  With  more  and  more 
people  retiring  at  a  fairly  early  age,  there  is 
increasing  need  for  communities  of  smaller 
units  of  housing  for  the  aged.  In  addition  to 
the  type  of  planned  specialization  repre- 
sented by  the  retirement  villages,  examples 
of  what  might  be  called  "voluntary  segrega- 
tion" of  the  aged  also  are  noted.  It  is  said, 
for  example,  that  nearly  100  retired  police- 
men have  moved  to  Yvicaipa,  in  Riverside 
County,  possibly  as  the  result  of  the  favor- 
able reports  sent  back  by  the  first  satisfied 
settlers.  However  it  is  necessary  to  record 
that  there  have  been  reports  of  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction with  some  of  these  conmumities. 
In  some  cases,  apparently,  real  estate  specu- 
lation has  resulted  in  irresponsible  treat- 
ment of  the  elderly  by  the  community  man- 
agers. 

The  difficulties  in  financing  home  loans  in 
order  to  build  or  purchase  retirement  homes 
has  led  many  of  the  elderly  to  move  into 
apartments  Avhen  forced  to  give  up  their  old 
residences.  Californians  have  not  been  par- 
ticularly receptive  to  the  idea  of  apartment 
living  in  recent  years,  although  i^rior  to 
World  War  II  it  was  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
Bay  Areas.  How^ever,  since  this  Commit- 
tee's 1959  report  was  published,  apartment 
living  has  become  increasingly  popular  and 
city  planners  predict  that  this  trend  in  all 
likelihood  will  continue  during  the  next 
decade. 

For  the  older  person,  apartment  living 
has  many  advantages.  There  is  little  re- 
sponsilHlity  for  the  upkeep  of  the  premises ; 
he  need  not  take  care  of  a  yard ;  and  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  people  are  close  by  to 
help. 

However,  in  the  eyes  of  some  aged  per- 
sons, living  in  rented  quarters,  whether  a 
house  or  an  apartment,  presents  important 


problems.  The  elderly  generally  resist 
change,  and  many  have  developed  a  set 
routine  for  living  in  surroundings  they  find 
comfortable  by  reason  of  their  familiai'ity. 
There  is  change  implied  in  the  very  fact  of 
moving;  and  a  rented  home  may  not  seem 
to  offer  a  sense  of  permanence.  Moreover, 
transfers  in  ownership  may  result  in  change : 
a  new  landlord  may  make  rented  quarters 
seem  less  desirable.  In  addition,  transfers  of 
ownership  may  involve  a  rent  increase, 
something  which  may  require  additional 
sharp  changes  for  the  low-  or  middle-in- 
come elderly  tenant.  As  was  shown  previ- 
ously, the  housing  item  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  September,  1960  (see  Table 
VI,  Chap.  1)  stood  at  138.7  for  Los  An- 
geles, and  137.1  for  San  Francisco,  in  terms 
of  the  1947-49  average;  for  rent  costs,  the 
figures  were,  respectively,  149.9  and  155.7. 
The  majority  of  aged  persons  live  on  rela- 
tively fixed  incomes  and  even  a  nominal  in- 
crease in  rent  may  require  serious  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  for  other  necessary 
living-costs. 

It  might  also  be  said  of  medium  and  low- 
rent  apartments  as  well  as  many  in  the 
higher  brackets  that  many  provisions  for 
the  safety  or  comfort  of  the  elderly  are 
lacking.  Such  safeguards  as  hand-rails  at 
staircases;  good  lighting  at  entrances,  in 
hallways,  in  the  streets  outside,  and  in  the 
apartments  themselves;  non-skid  flooring 
in  corridors,  on  staircases  and  in  the  dwell- 
ing units  themselves ;  grab  rails  on  bathtubs 
and  easy  access  to  bathroom  from  bedroom 
seldom  are  to  be  found  in  apartment  dwell- 
ings which  the  elderly  can  afford.  And  stiU 
less  available  are  such  amenities  as  provi- 
sions for  sitting  out-of-doors,  good  views 
from  windows,  and  adequate  sunshine  and 
ventilation. 

Some  of  the  aged  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  living  within  their  housing  budgets 
by  living  in  trailers.  The  remote  location 
forced  upon  trailer  parks  by  zoning  restric- 
tions, however,  may  result  in  relative  isola- 
tion for  trailer-dwellers  who  do  not  drive 
automobiles.  It  is  estimated  that  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  aged  are  living  in  trailers. 
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Financing  New  Rental  Housing  for  the  Aged 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  build  rental  housing  which 
is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
aged  persons.'"  Section  207  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1956  (see  Chapter  5) 
sets   aside   funds   for  the   construction   of 
rental  housing  for  the  aged.  Architects  and 
planners  have  attempted  to  develop  plans 
for  apartment  projects  or  court-style  homes 
for  aged  persons.  Unfortunately,  very  little 
private  capital  has  been  invested  in  housing 
of  this  type  up  to  now.   Some  effort  has 
been  made  in  New  York  City  to  develop 
limited  dividend  apartment  houses  for  the 
aged.  These  are  designed  for  the  middle- 
income  group  or  the  aged  who  cannot  qual- 
ify for  pubhc  housing.  One  of  these  proj- 
ects in  New  York  anticipates  rent  levels  of 
$50  to  $75  a  month,  which  suggests  that 
couples  with  a  monthly  income  of  around 
$300  would  be  alile  to  live  there.  The  State 
of  New  York  assists  in  the  financing  of  this 
type  of  housing.  Both  New  York  State  and 
New  York  City  have  devoted  considerable 
study  to  the  problem  of  housing  for  the 
aged,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  at  the  present  time,   private  capital 
cannot  profitably  attempt  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  middle-  and  low-income  elderly. 

Public  Housing  for  the  Aged 

Prior  to  1956,  only  aged  couples  were 
eligible  for  quarters  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects. The  Housing  Act  of  1956  removed  this 
inequity,  making  it  possible  for  aged  single 
persons  to  enjoy  such  housing  as  well.  In- 
come limitations  for  public  housing  resi- 
dents also  have  been  liberalized  in  recent 
years,  with  the  result  that  the  majority  of 
public  housing  authorities  throughout  the 
country  can  report  progress  in  housing  the 
aged.  As  facilities  have  become  available, 
aged  persons  have  applied  in  increasing 
numbers  for  admission  to  public  housing 
projects. 

Experience  has  demonstrated,  however, 
that  it  is  less  than  satisfactory  to  house  the 

1=  "A  Brighter  Future  for  the  Later  Years,"  speech  by  E.  Everett 
Ashley,  Conference  on  Aging,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  .Tune 
24,  1958. 


elderly  in  units  designed  for  families  with 
children;  and  only  relatively  few  dwelling- 
units  in  public  housing  projects  have  been 
so  modified  as  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  aged.  Minimum  rental  rates  in  such 
projects  are  well  within  the  means  of  the 
low-income  aged — in  Los  Angeles,  for  ex- 
ample, the  minimum  rate,  for  a  one-bed- 
room unit,  is  about  $28  a  month.  In  San 
Francisco,  approximately  20  per  cent  of  low- 
rent  space  in  new  public  housing  has  been 
allocated  to  aged  persons. 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  the  aged 
person  with  an  income  close  to  the  public 
assistance  level,  which  permits  rents  of  $20 
to  $40  a  month  is  unable  to  find  satisfac- 
tory housing  in  apartment  projects  financed 
by  private  enterprise.  And  although  space 
in  public  housing  units  which  meets  his 
requirements  with  regard  to  rental  cost, 
facilities,  types  of  dwelling  unit,  and  loca- 
tion is  gradually  being  provided,  waiting 
lists  are  long  and  the  number  of  appli- 
cants is  increasing  rapidly.  Practically  all 
of  California's  public  housing  projects  are 
fully  occupied  and  have  long  waiting  lists. 
Creation  of  additional  needed  housing  of 
this  type  is  presently  being  hampered  by  a 
State  law  requiring  approval  of  each  proj- 
ect by  local  referendum  before  construction 
can  be  undertaken. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Housing  Authority 
operates  21  housing  projects  with  8,000 
dwelling  units,  the  majority  of  them  located 
in  low-income  areas  of  the  city.  While  all  of 
these  projects  originally  were  designed  to 
provide  housing  for  families  with  children, 
they  do  include  some  one-bedroom,  ground 
floor  units  suitable  for  the  needs  of  some  of 
the  aged.  Preference  in  accepting  reserva- 
tions was  given  at  first  to  veterans,  especi- 
ally to  those  whose  physical  disabilities  made 
it  difficult  or  impossible  for  them  to  climb 
stairs.  As  need  for  low-cost  housing  for  the 
elderly  became  more  apparent,  and  need  for 
veterans'  housing  diminished,  the  Authority 
began  first  to  accept  the  aged  as  first-floor 
tenants  for  small  apartments,  and  lately  to 
give  them  priority  for  these  units.  Despite 
slow  turn-over  rate  and  long  waiting  lists 
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there  now  are  500  such  small  units  occupied 
by  elderly  tenants,  and  as  txtrnover  permits, 
tlie  number  will  increase.  There  is  no  doubt 
expressed  by  administrators  of  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Housing  Authority  or  by  in- 
formed observers,  that  projects  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  located  in  more  appropriate  neighbor- 
hoods would  be  swamped  with  applications 
by  the  elderly  residents  of  those  areas.  The 
geographic  distribution  of  applicants  is 
wide-spread;  their  almost  universally  ex- 
pressed opinion  is  that  "they  wish  the  proj- 
ects were  closer  to  home." 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Housing  Authority, 
within  its  limited  means,  has  endeavored  to 
develop  special  programs  to  provide  aged 
tenants  with  opportunities  for  recreation 
and  eormnunity  participation.  An  outstand- 
ingly successful  and  continuing  community 
ser^dce  program  is  carried  on  by  the  aged 
themselves  in  Mar  Vista  Gardens,  in  West 
Los  Angeles,  in  forms  which  have  augmented 
the  scant  manpower  resources  of  city  and 
county  units  and  provided  valuable  support 
to  the  activities  of  organizations  of  many 
types.  This  program,  carried  on  by  the  Keen- 
Agers  Klub,  is  described  in  detail  in  Chap- 
ter 4. 

Persons  interested  in  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding public  housing  for  the  aged  fre- 
quently refer  to  the  fact  that  various  Euro- 
pean countries,  such  as  Sweden,  Holland, 
and  England,  have  far  out-paced  the  United 
States  in  providing  government-j[inanced 
housing  for  the  aged.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  situations  are  not  analogous, 
in  that  while  minimiun  income  of  aged  per- 
sons is  much  lower  in  other  countries  than 
in  ours,  the  level  of  public  concern  with  the 
welfare  of  the  aged  is  much  higher,  and  to- 
day's programs  may  be  the  results  of  dis- 
cussions and  planning  that  started  many 
years  ago.  For  the  United  States,  the  prob- 
lem is  only  now  coming  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  as  a  problem  of  massive  propor- 
tions, and  largely  in  response  to  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  have  ceased  to  be 


a  young  people,  and  are  moving  toward  the 
population  composition  which  includes  a 
substantial  number  and  percentage  not  only 
of  the  elderly,  but  of  the  very  old. 

Phase  2.  The  aged  person  can  maintain  an 
independent  home  only  with  the  outside 
assistance  of  a  homemaker,  housekeeper 
or  visiting  nurse,  or  the  help  of  relatives 
or  friends. 

To  live  alone  in  his  own  home,  to  main- 
tain it  without  outside  help,  and  to  remain 
independent,  have  been  cited  among  the  pri- 
mary needs  of  the  aged  person.  But  increas- 
ing years  lead  to  the  time  when  some  of  the 
usual  household  duties  are  beyond  his  phys- 
ical capacities.  Shopping  becomes  an  unwel- 
come chore,  preparing  three  meals  a  day 
may  seem  too  exhausting,  housecleaning 
may  be  neglected.  Personal  care,  such  as 
bathing,  combing  the  hair,  foot  and  hand 
care  and  details  of  personal  hygiene  may  be 
neglected.  At  this  time,  too,  failing  sight  or 
hearing  and  faulty  equilibrium  may  make 
living  alone  dangerous.  At  this  time,  the 
aged  woman  of  adequate  means  arranges 
for  the  presence  of  a  maid  or  companion  in 
the  household;  the  well-to-do  man  of  ad- 
vanced years  engages  a  man-servant,  a 
housekeeper  or  a  male  nurse. 

However,  for  the  aged  person  of  limited 
means,  the  services  of  a  maid  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50  an  hour,  or  perhaps  $225  to  $250  a 
month,  is  out  of  the  question. 

In  the  past,  aged  persons  no  longer  able 
to  look  after  themselves  had  to  give  up  their 
homes  and  move  into  some  fonn  of  shel- 
tered housing,  whether  with  relatives,  or  in 
a  "home"  of  some  sort.  Today,  awareness 
of  this  problem  has  led  to  the  development 
of  conmiunity-sponsored  outside  help  which 
has  enabled  many  an  aged  person  to  con- 
tinue to  live  at  home  in  spite  of  failing 
powers.  Public  agencies  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  problems  and  the 
much  higher  cost  involved  in  removing  an 
aged  person  from  his  accustomed  home  and 
placing  him  in  some  type  of  facility  provid- 
ing congregate  living.  Whether  boarding 
home,  nursing  home  or  institution,  the  new 
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arrangemeBt  as  a  rule  is  considerably  more 
expensive. 

Well-planned  community  programs  for 
providing  service  at  home  to  the  aged  are 
proving  both  socially  desirable  and  finan- 
cially advantageous  for  they  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  aged  person  to  remain  rela- 
tively independent  to  a  more  advanced  age 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  one  in  ten  of  our  aged 
population  could  benefit  by  such  programs. 
Among  the  community-sponsored  facilities 
for  the  aged,  homemaker  and  housekeeper 
services  are  receiving  more  and  more  atten- 
tion. This  service  consists  in  visits  by  a 
skilled  housekeeper,  who  performs  house- 
keeping service  as  required,  or  a  trained 
homemaker,  who  teaches  the  aged  persons 
"short-cuts"  and  easier  methods  in  han- 
dling household  routines,  usually  on  an 
hourly  basis  and  at  intervals  determined  by 
individual  need.  Service  sometimes  is  sup- 
ported by  public  funds;  in  some  instances, 
the  client  pays  as  large  a  share  of  the  hourly 
fee  as  he  can  afford.  In  Los  Angeles,  a  re- 
cently established  homemaker  service  is  a 
voluntary  agency  serving  not  only  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  clients,  but  also  cases  re- 
ferred by  such  health  agencies  as  the  local 
Cancer  Society,  Heart  Association  and  Tu- 
berculosis and  Health  Association.  San 
Francisco,  other  California  communities, 
and  cities  throughout  the  country  are  ex- 
perimenting with  services  of  this  tyi^e  and 
are  finding  them  valuable  in  enabling  the 
aged  to  continue  living  at  home  in  spite  of 
failing  health  and  vigor.  In  many  areas. 
Old  Age  Assistance  programs  make  provi- 
sion for  grants  covering  a  minimimi  portion 
of  the  cost  of  housekeeping  and  homemaker 
services. 

Another  important  community-sponsored 
service  to  the  aged  in  their  homes  is  the 
visiting  nurse  service.  Working  on  an 
hourly  basis,  the  visiting  nurse  may  give  in- 
jections prescribed  by  the  physician,  bathe 
the  patient,  change  dressings,  train  the  aged 
person  in  ministering  to  his  own  needs,  and 
otherwise  help  speed  recovery  or  maintain 
health  levels  without  the  necessity  for  hav- 


ing the  aged  person  go  to  the  hospital  or  a 
nursing  home.  The  new  vendor  payments 
available  under  the  medical  care  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  make  possible  a 
limited  amount  of  visiting  nurse  service  to 
the  needy  aged.  The  Los  Angeles  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  reports  that  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  its  cases  involve  OAS  clients. 

"Meal  on  wheels"  a  service  providing 
ready-prepared  meals  delivered  to  the 
home,  is  a  fairly  recent  development  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  has  proven  successful 
in  England  as  a  program  assuring  adequate 
diets  and  maintenance  of  health  for  aged 
people  living  in  their  own  homes,  and  at 
modest  cost.  In  this  country,  the  cities  of 
Cohmibus,  Philadelphia  and  Rochester  are 
experimenting  with  this  program  on  a  com- 
paratively small  scale.  Participation  is  vol- 
untary, and  service  usually  consists  of  two 
well-prepared  hot  meals  delivered  to  the 
aged  persons  in  their  homes.  Costs  appar- 
ently range  between  40  cents  and  $1.25  a 
day,  and  the  fee  usually  is  scaled  to  the 
client's  financial  resources,  the  deficit  being 
made  up  by  public  contributions.  Clients 
are  referred  by  doctors,  social  welfare  agen- 
cies, and  institutions.  This  type  of  program 
would  seem  to  merit  study  and  considera- 
tion of  its  potential  value  if  operated  on  a 
large  scale,  since  many  an  aged  person  must 
be  moved  to  a  sheltered  environment,  at 
considerably  higher  maintenance-cost,  sim- 
ply because  he  has  lost  interest  in  food  and 
would  slowly  starve  if  left  alone  at  home, 
or  because  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  food  purchasing,  preparation, 
ser^dce,  and  the  inevitable  dish-washing. 

A  number  of  voluntary  organizations 
provide  help  to  aged  persons  who  cannot 
easily  get  around  in  the  community  by  tak- 
ing them  shopping  or  on  small  excursions, 
or  by  doing  their  shopping  for  them.  The 
Los  Angeles  Citizens'  Advisory  Connnittee 
on  Problems  of  the  Aging  has  gathered 
some  information  about  this  growing  field 
of  conmmnity  service. 

Youth  organizations,  and  particularly 
such  girls'  programs  as  Girl  Scouts  and 
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Camp  Fire  Girls,  include  in  their  recom- 
mended programs  for  girls  of  all  ages  a 
variety  of  community  ser^dee  proje(2ts  in- 
volving the  aged,  whether  living  at  home  or 
housed  in  institutions.  "Adopt-a-grandpar- 
ent"  programs,  sometimes  involving  groups 
of  youngsters,  bring  the  aged  into  stimulat- 
ing and  rewarding  contact  with  the  young, 
provide  the  willing  hands  needed  to  per- 
form various  household  tasks,  and  the  nim- 
ble feet  to  run  errands.  Institutions  for 
aged  persons  fortunate  enough  to  engage 
the  interest  of  youth  groups  may  enjoy 
regular  visits  from  groups  of  youngsters 
bringing  appropriate  small  gifts  (tiny 
potted  plants  for  Easter,  home  made 
cookies  or  doughnuts  for  Thanksgiving), 
presenting  programs  of  entertainment,  and 
otherAvise  bringing  reminders  of  concern  to 
the  aged. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  benefits  of 
these  programs  are  reciprocal — the  elderly 
enjoy  a  refreshing  change  in  routine,  and  a 
reminder  that  they  are  not  forgotten  in  the 
world  outside;  the  girls  learn  something 
about  what  old  people  are  like,  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a  sense  of  sjonpathy 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
aged.  For  the  child  who  has  lived  in  a  two- 
generation  society,  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire an  adopted  grandparent  is  a  foretaste 
of  what  to  expect  when  parents  grow  old. 

Phase  3.    The  aged  person  now  requires  a 
sheltered  environment  in  a  community 
setting  with  some   provisions  for  help 
v/ith  cooking  or  housework.  Proximity  to 
clinics  and  day  care  centers  also  is  vital. 
This  arrangement  may  afford  a  small  ef- 
ficiency apartment  and  a  common  dining 
room.    Most   hotels   or   rooming  houses 
would  fit  into  this  classification,  as  would 
the    "retirement   hotels"    sponsored   by 
churches  and  other  organizations. 
Approximately  6%   of  the  aged  live  in 
hotels,  hght  housekeeping  rooms,  and  room- 
ing houses.  This  type  of  sheltered  environ- 
ment,   often    close   to   public   transit    and 
to  medical  care  facilities,  assures  the  con- 
stant availability  of  other  persons,  and  may 


include  light  housekeeping  facilities  for 
convenience,  economy,  or  opportunity  to 
prepare  favorite  foods.  Many  of  the  down- 
town hotels  in  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Cruz, 
Long  Beach,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento 
and  Oakland  have,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, developed  into  "old  age  homes."  It 
has  been  said  that  some  establishments 
which  actually  are  homes  for  the  aged  avoid 
the  difficidties  of  licensing  by  establishing 
a  hotel-type  of  operation.  For  many  older 
persons,  living  in  a  hotel  is  a  step  not  too 
far  removed  from  completely  independent 
living,  and  so  often  is  accepted  without  the 
emotional  shock  which  may  attend  the 
change  to  a  more  institutional  type  of  exist- 
ence. The  residence  hotel  often  offers  some 
housekeeping  facilities,  and  cleaning  or 
maid  service,  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
preparing  one's  own  meals  and  continuing 
many  accustomed  activities. 

More  and  more  hotels  are  recognizing  the 
needs  of  the  aged  resident  and  are  arrang- 
ing to  provide  rooms  with  bath,  well-lit  cor- 
ridors, elevators,  and  modest  provisions  for 
preparing  and  storing  food ;  they  also  may 
hire  special  personnel  to  serve  their  aged 
clientele.  Such  conveniences  offer  a  very  de- 
sirable solution  to  the  problems  of  aged  per- 
sons who,  although  not  capable  of  living 
alone  in  a  residential  dweUing-unit,  stiU 
are  self-sufficient  to  the  degree  that  they 
can  manage  many  of  their  own  activities. 
Among  the  advantages  such  living  affords 
are  ready  assistance  and  companionship 
and  location  in  the  center  of  the  town  where 
there  always  is  something  of  interest  to 
observe.  Disadvantages  include  lack  of  per- 
manency, changes  in  arrangements  which 
may  be"  the  result  of  changes  of  manage- 
ment, the  discomfort  of  having  noisy  neigh- 
bors, and  the  generally  high  cost  of  satis- 
factory accomodations. 

This  type  of  acconnnodation  for  the  aged 
has  led  to  discussion  as  to  whether  the  hotel 
which  caters  mainly  to  the  aged  is,  in  fact, 
an  old  age  home,  and  as  such  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  standard  licensing  and  inspec- 
tion requirements  provided  for  recognized 
boarding  homes  for  the  aged.  Another  ques- 
tion is  to  what  extent  such  establishments 
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should  be  treated  as  institutions,  especially 
if  they  house  more  than  15  aged  persons.  The 
difference  between  hotel  living  and  institu- 
tional living  seems  to  lie  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  "care."  By  legal  definition,  a  home 
for  the  aged  assmnes  some  responsibility  in 
"providing  for  proper  care  and  protecting 
the  general  well-being  of  the  aged."  A 
hotel,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  housing, 
and  such  other  amenities  as  it  may  furnish 
in  line  with  its  own  standards  of  service. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  in 
many  instances  the  hotel  is  a  satisfctory 
solution  to  the  problem  of  housing  for  the 
aged.  Hotel  operators  often  are  mindful  of 
the  well-being  of  their  clients.  In  case  of  ill- 
ness, there  may  be  a  doctor  on  the  premises, 
or  at  least  close  at  hand.  Eoom  service  may 
be  provided  for  service  of  meals.  Here,  also, 
the  elderly  may  conduct  an  active  social 
life,  keeping  in  touch  with  friends  and 
relatives,  and  facilities  are  available  for  as- 
sistance in  shopping,  in  taking  messages, 
and  so  on. 

Although  many  hotels  do  not  cater  exclu- 
sively to  aged  persons,  their  older  guests 
may  provide  a  year-round  financial  back- 
bone for  a  profitable  operation.  Often,  the 
hotel  proves  a  home  for  the  elderly  person 
until  his  need  for  a  greater  measure  of 
"care"  than  is  offered  marks  the  time  for 
a  change.  As  in  tlie  case  of  giving  up  their 
own  homes,  the  elderly  find  this  a  difficult 
transition  to  make.  The  decision  is  a  difficult 
one  requiring  skilled  oiDinion  in  many  cases 
— there  is  no  accurate  yard-stick  to  measure 
the  ability  of  the  aged  person  to  continue 
living  satisfactorily  in  a  hotel. 

A  number  of  cities  have  experimented 
with  the  development  of  small  efficiency 
apartments  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  envi- 
ronment, to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly, 
but  little  evidence  is  availalile  on  the  degree 
to  which  this  device  has  proven  satisfactory. 
Churches  in  California,  however,  have  em- 
braced the  principle  of  apartment-hotel 
operation — individual  dwelling  units,  often 
with  housekeeping  facilities,  jilus  a  common 
dining-room  and  a  range  of  recreational 
facilities — to  meet  the  needs  of  their  aged 


membership.  In  some  cases,  applications  are 
received  only  from  members  of  the  sponsor- 
ing church;  in  others,  applications  will  be 
accepted  from  non-members  if  no  members 
are  on  waiting  lists.  Examples  of  this  type 
of  housing  are  the  "Pifield  Manors"  spon- 
sored by  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Los  Angeles  and  "White  Sands,"  spon- 
sored by  the  Southern  California  Presby- 
terian Homes  Corporation,  which  at  last 
report  was  operating  three  such  projects. 
Both  the  Fifield  Manors  and  White  Sands 
make  use  of  buildings  designed  as  hotels. 
They  have  been  granted  licenses  under  the 
provisions  of  the  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  both  because  of  their  status  as 
establishments  housing  more  than  15  aged 
persons,  and  because  of  their  requirement 
that  residents  sign  life-care  contracts.  The 
amounts  payable  under  the  provisions  of 
these  contracts  vary  from  as  little  as  $7,000 
to  as  much  as  $25,000  or  even  more.  Nearly 
all  these  newer  institutions  have  long  wait- 
ing-lists. One  attractive  aspect  of  some  con- 
tractual arrangements  is  that  elderly  resi- 
dents may  not  be  required  to  turn  over  their 
total  assets  to  the  corporation  operating  the 
home.  Furthermore,  either  the  corporation 
or  the  resident  may  cancel  the  contract  on  a 
few  months'  notice.  The  life-care  contract 
entitles   the   aged  resident   to   a   room   or 
apartment  and  the  conveniences  and  serv- 
ices of  a  "home,"  which  frequently  include 
hospitalization.  But  the  contract  does  not 
cover  total  cost  to  the  aged  resident;  there 
are    additional   charges,    sometimes    called 
"pay-as-you-go"  fees,  which  may  range  up- 
ward from  $150  a  month.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  in  institutions  of  this  type,  the  aged 
couple  would  require  a  minimmn  monthly 
income  of  around  $500  to  cover  personal 
needs,  medical  expenses,  clothing  and  other 
costs. 

From  the  standpoint  of  administration 
and  management,  these  homes  offer  various 
solutions  to  problems  of  health  care.  Some 
of  the  institutions  have  small  infirmaries 
which  have  been  licensed  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health;  when  such  in- 
firmaries are  located  in  a  separate  wing  or 
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building,  they  are  required  to  meet  stand- 
ards under  provisions  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  with  inspection 
and  consultation  service  provided  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health.  Long- 
term  illnesses  of  residents  are  not  always 
covered  by  life-care  arrangements.  In  such 
instances,  arrangements  usually  are  made 
by  the  home  with  neighboring  hospitals. 

]Many  homes  of  this  type  offer,  in  addi- 
tion to  room,  board  and  other  facilities, 
elaborate  provisions  for  recreation  and  for 
personal  attention.  Hobby  workshops  and 
recreation  and  lecture  rooms  usually  are 
provided,  along  with  other  amenities  sug- 
gested by  the  character  of  the  clientele. 

Among  the  recent  developments  designed 
to  provide  a  sheltered  environment  to  aging 
persons  are  day  care  centers.  A  few  cities 
in  California,  notably  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco,  have  experimented  successfully 
with  such  centers.  These  efforts  differ  from 
Golden  Age  Clubs  and  other  organizations 
of  the  aged  in  that  they  pro^dde  daytime 
care  facilities  for  the  elderly.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  the  aged  person  to  maintain 
his  own  home  or  to  live  with  others,  and 
still  obtain  needed  additional  services,  such 
as  warm  meals,  recreational  programs,  and 
supervision  when  necessary. 

Phase  4.    The  aged  person  must  relinquish 
efforts  to  maintain  personal  independ- 
ence. A  greater  measure  of  personal  at- 
tention is  required,  such  as  assistance 
with  bath,  personal  care,  food  prepara- 
tion. These  requirements  may  be  met  in 
the  home  of  a  relative,  or  in  a  boarding 
home  or  institution  for  the  "well  aged" 
(as  contrasted  with  the  sick  aged.) 
:\Iost  boarding  homes  for  healthy,  ambu- 
latory aged  persons  provide  the  type  of  ad- 
ditional services  that  would  be  furnished  by 
relatives  in  a  home  setting.  This  might  in- 
clude assistance  in  taking  baths,  personal 
care,  nursing  attention  for  temporary  in- 
dispositions, and  over-all  personal  concern 
and  interest.  Ideally,  the  aged  person  in  a 
boarding  home  is  treated  like  an  aged  par- 
ent. He  has  complete  freedom  to  follow  his 
own    pursuits    but    his    whereabouts    are 


known  when  he  goes  out  and  his  expected 
hour  of  return  is  noted. 

Small  boarding  homes  for  the  healthy 
aged  (sometimes  called  family  boarding 
homes)  are  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  nor- 
mally healthy  elderly  person.  Any  home  car- 
ing for  one  or  more  aged  persons  not  related 
to  the  operator  is  re(iuired  to  have  a  license 
by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
The  Department  has  delegated  responsibil- 
ity for  licensing  these  boarding  homes  to 
local  accredited  agencies,  usually  county 
welfare  departments.  Some  types  of  border- 
line homes  provide  board  and  lodging  to 
persons  requiring  a  carefully  selected  home 
environment,  and  who  either  have  no  fami- 
lies of  their  own,  or  cannot  live  comfortably 
with  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, according  to  the  home  care  so- 
cial work  staff  at  the  Sepulveda  facility,  ar- 
rangements of  this  type  often  develop  into 
life-long  residence  in  the  family-care  home, 
relieving  the  hospital  of  the  $20  a  day  aver- 
age cost  of  housing  an  aged  veteran,  and 
providing  the  aged  person  himself  with  the 
comforting  environment  of  a  real  home. 

The  cost  to  an  aged  person  living  in  a 
boarding  home  varies.  Many  such  homes 
are  geared  to  the  income-levels  of  Old  Age 
Assistance  recipients,  and  charges  may 
range  from  $75  upwards.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  has  conducted 
many  studies  of  boarding  home  care  for  the 
aged.  There  are  a  variety  of  problems  in- 
volved in  maintaining  high  standards  in 
such  institutions,  in  assuring  that  these 
homes  are  "home-like,"  and  in  obtaining 
clearance  for  the  location  of  these  boarding 
homes  in  the  more  desirable  residential 
areas  of  our  cities.  A  few  cities  have  modi- 
fied their  zoning  ordinances  in  order  to  per- 
mit small  boarding  homes  for  the  aged  to 
operate  in  R-1  areas.  Other  cities  do  not 
permit  this  type  of  activity  in  R-1  zones; 
and  in  still  other  communities,  the  permis- 
sion of  neighbors  is  required  before  a  board- 
ing home  may  undertake  operation  in  an 
area  zoned  for  single-family  residences. 

While  the  small  boarding  home  of  the 
type  which  is  licensed  to  house  not  more 
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than  6  aged  persons  may  not  at  fii'st  glance 
seem  to  represent  any  substantial  attempt 
at  a  solution  for  the  housing  problems  of 
the  aged,  in  the  aggregate  these  institutions 
are  responsible  for  an  extremely  large 
amount  of  housing.  On  December  1,  1960, 
according  to  the  Los  Angeles  Central  Reg- 
istry of  Licensed  Boarding  Homes  for  the 
Aged,  there  were  in  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles 2,049  aged  men  and  women  living  in 
licensed  housing  of  this  type.  How  many 
more  were  living  in  informal,  unlicensed 
arrangements  there  is  no  way  of  telling; 
and  the  quality  of  any  of  these  homes,  for- 
mal or  informal,  cannot  be  known.  The  Di- 
vision of  Aged  Institutions  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  states,  how- 
ever, that  if  such  housing  were  no  longer 
available,  there  would  be  no  alternative  for 
these  more  than  2,000  aged  persons  than 
institvitionalization. 

An  institution  for  2,000  inmates  repre- 
sents an  enormous  investment  in  plant  and 
operation.  Average  daily  costs  per  inmate, 
it  is  agreed,  run  around  $20  a  day,  and  for 
patients  with  special  problems,  consider- 
ably higher.  If  it  should  become  necessary 
to  transfer  Los  Angeles'  aged  persons  from 
the  boarding  homes  now  housing  them,  to 
institutions  (in  the  event,  for  example,  that 
such  homes  were  no  longer  permitted  to 
operate),  the  jDotential  daily  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer for  providing  institutional  care  to 
this  group  of  "displaced  persons"  could  run 
as  high  as  $40,000.  This  fantastic  example 
is  cited  merely  because  it  presents  in  dra- 
matic terms  the  fact  that  the  existing  situa- 
tion presents  to  many  aged  persons  only  one 
choice  in  housing — the  institution,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  boarding  home  (perhaps 
of  questionable  merit)  on  the  other. 

The  traditional  type  of  old-age  institu- 
tion is  found  in  many  California  communi- 
ties. Frequently,  they  are  sponsored  by 
religious  groups  or  other  non-profit  organi- 
zations. Some  offer  the  type  of  service  gen- 
erally thought  of  as  institutional;  others 
are  set  up  on  a  "cottage"  plan,  with  central 
service  facilities. 


These  older-type  institutions  vary  in  cost 
to  the  aged  resident.  Some,  like  the  Los  An- 
geles Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged,  give  free 
care.  Others  set  their  charges  at  less  than 
actual  cost,  and  make  up  operating  deficits 
through  contributions  and  endowments. 
The  more  progressive  may  offer  such  serv- 
ices as  personal  counseling,  hobby  activi- 
ties, social  programs  to  bring  congenial 
l^eople  together,  and  a  mde  range  of  recre- 
ational opportunities.  Others,  offering  very 
little  beyond  food,  care,  and  lodging,  are  in 
effect  merely  custodial  in  their  services  and 
make  available  to  their  residents  little  more 
than  the  means  of  staying  alive.  The  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  which  li- 
censes these  facilities,  maintains  communi- 
cation with  owners  and  managers,  and  car- 
ries on  a  progressive  program  designed  to 
help  these  institutions  develop  an  atmos- 
phere as  homelike  as  possible.  As  in  tlie 
case  of  boarding  homes,  however,  quality 
of  service  and  facilities  varies  widely  and 
inadequately  staffed  inspection  groups  may 
be  unable  to  afford  the  frequent  and  inten- 
sive study  of  such  institutions  which  may 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
standards  required  by  law  and  recom- 
mended by  today's  more  exacting  social 
work  concepts  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  our  aged. 

In  former  years,  many  of  the  elderly 
gave  up  their  independence  and  entered  an 
institution  at  what  we  today  would  consider 
a  relatively  early  age.  With  the  advent  of 
Old  Age  Assistance  and  Old  Age  Insurance 
programs,  and  in  line  with  the  continuing 
improvement  in  the  health  levels  of  the 
general  population,  few  persons  enter  an 
old  age  home  before  they  reach  70  or  75. 
Women  outnumber  men  in  such  institu- 
tions, perhaps  because  aged  men  are  less 
inclined  to  give  up  their  independence,  or 
perhaps  because  aged  women  are  more  in 
need  of  such  service.  In  California,  there 
are  more  than  35,000  aged  persons  living  in 
boarding  and  nursing  homes  and  institu- 
tions." 


i 


'"California's  Older  People — Their  HeaUh  Prohlems.  State  De- 
liartmont  of  Public  Health,  1959. 
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Phase  5.  The  aged  person,  whether  ambu- 
latory or  non-ambulatory,  now  requires 
some  nursing  care.  Systematic  medication 
and  health  supervision  is  indicated. 
Among  the  persons  requiring  care  of  this 
type  are  a  proportion  of  the  mildly  senile. 
This  type  of  provision  for  housing  might 
be  characterized  as  "sub-infirmary"  in 
character;  categories  of  housing  involved 
are  rest  homes  and  nursing  homes. 

By  the  time  the  aged  person  reaches  75 
or  80,  he  needs  more  health  supervision. 
The  California  Health  Survey "  reveals 
that  in  this  age  groui?,  77%  of  the  aged 
suffer  from  some  kind  of  chronic  ill- 
ness. A  recent  study  of  its  aid  reciiDients 
conducted  by  the  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  indicates  that  3%  are  in  niirs- 
ing  homes  and  require  care  because  of  their 
physical  condition,  and  an  additional  1% 
need  such  care  because  of  mental  condition. 

Services  of  this  nature  involve  a  program 
of  regular  medical  and  health  supervision 
for  the  patients.  ISTursing  care  also  is  neces- 
sary. The  standards  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  require  that  such 
institutions  have  medical  supervision,  and 
the  services  of  registered  nurses.  In  addi- 
tion, residents  may  require  assistance  in 
such  routine  activities  as  bathing,  dressing, 
and  eating. 

In  California,  there  are  560  licensed  nurs- 
ing homes  providing  housing  to  ai^proxi- 
mately  10,000  aged  patients.^^  Those  insti- 
tutions which  are  not  limited  to  an  aged 
clientele  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health,  which 
is  responsible  for  licensing,  inspection  and 
supervision.  In  Los  Angeles  County  respon- 
sibility for  these  functions  is  delegated  to 
the  City  and  County  Health  Departments. 

The  degree  of  supervision  received  by 
aged  persons  in  these  homes  differs  from 
that  offered  in  boarding  homes.  Medical 
supervision  and  mirsing  care  are  provided 
as  required  by  the  needs  of  the  individual 
patient.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  homes 
of  tliis  sort  the  aged  residents  usually  are 

"  As  reported  in  California's  Older  People. 

^^  Homes  for  the  Aged,  Report  o£  the  Senate  Interim  Committee 
on  Public  Health,  1957. 


referred  to  as  patients,  indicating  emphasis 
on  health  needs. 

Two-thirds  of  the  aged  in  such  institu- 
tions arc  private  patients ;  the  rest  are  wel- 
fare clients.  Requirements  for  these  nurs- 
ing, convalescent  and  rest  homes  are  much 
more  stringent  than  for  I^oarding  homes  in 
regard  to  physical  facilities,  nursing  care, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  patient  rec- 
ords. 

Cost  to  occupants  in  this  type  of  home 
varies  from  $100  a  month  upwards,  with  a 
median  of  around  $225  for  private  patients 
and  $125  for  welfare  cases.  There  are  long 
waiting  lists  for  some  of  the  less  expensive 
homes,  and  also  for  those  which  offer  above- 
average  care.  Analysis  of  the  unmet  needs 
of  the  aged  indicates  that  nursing  homes  for 
the  Jiedridden  are  in  especially  short  supply, 
and  that  those  serving  ambulatory  patients 
frequently  are  not  fully  occupied. ^^ 

Zoning  ordinances  in  many  cities  restrict 
the  Inflation  of  convalescent,  nursing  homes 
and  rest  homes  to  commercial  zones.  This 
may  deprive  the  elderly  patient  of  pleasant 
views,  quiet  surroundings,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  therapeutic  benefit  of 
visits  out-doors  if  there  is  space  for  this 
amenity.  There  even  are  a  number  of  com- 
munities whose  zoning  regulations  forbid 
the  operation  of  institutions  of  this  type 
within  their  limits,  and  which  rely  on  neigh- 
boring communities  or  unincorporated  areas 
for  the  location  of  nursing  homes  to  take 
care  of  their  own  sick  and  aging  elders.  A 
discussion  of  zoning  jDroblems  is  included  in 
Chapter  3. 

Very  Kttle  progress  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  alerting  cities  and  counties  to  their 
obligation  to  properly  supervise  rest  homes 
for  the  aged.  Occasional  newspaper  reports 
of  mistreatment  of  patients  in  this  type  of 
establishment  have  aroused  public  interest; 
deplorable  as  such  occurrences  may  be, 
they  may  eventually  be  helpful  in  bringing 
about  higher  standards  of  operation  and 
management.  Licensing  problems  also  are 
covered  in  Chapter  3. 

'"Nursing   fiurvey   In    California,   19.57.   Reported    in   Hearings 
on  the  C'..S'.  Housing  Act  of  1958. 
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Social  welfare  and  public  health  authori- 
ties are  agreed  on  one  service  conspicuously- 
lacking  in  the  majority  of  rest,  convales- 
cent, and  nursing  homes.  This  is  a  sys- 
tematic program  of  physical  and  personal 
rehabilitation  with  a  double  objective — 
either  making  life  more  rewarding  for  the 
patient  whose  condition  suggests  he  may 
never  be  able  to  return  to  the  world  outside 
the  institution,  or  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
patient  to  leave  the  institutional  setting  and 
once  more  live  in  a  less  sheltered  environ- 
ment which  permits  him  all  the  independ- 
ence of  which  he  is  capable.  Unhappily, 
many  convalescent  or  rest  homes  offer  a 
type  of  service  which  might  be  described 
as  custodial,  and  as  a  result  elderly  patients, 
instead  of  being  helped  to  achieve  potential 
improvement,  are  permitted  to  deteriorate 
to  the  "point  of  no  return"  which  leaves 
no  alternative  to  custodial  care  for  as  long 
as  they  live.  In  other  words,  many  of  the 
rest  and  convalescent  homes,  instead  of  pro- 
viding a  place  where  an  aged  person  is  en- 
abled to  recover  from  illness  or  injury  and 
return,  if  possible,  to  the  community,  are 
in  effect  places  where  our  elderly  go  to  die, 
and  where  they  may  well  die  in  mental  and 
physical  capacity  even  though  they  continue 
to  breathe  for  many  years  more. 

When  the  efforts  of  planners  and  of  pub- 
lic-spirited individuals  and  of  an  electorate 
made  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  aged  finally 
succeed  in  developing  an  effective,  economi- 
cal housing  program  for  them,  it  will  take 
into  account  the  sequence  of  needs  outlined 
here.  A  keystone  in  the  structure  of  provi- 
sion for  the  welfare  of  the  elderly  then  will 
be  the  type  of  convalescent  home  which 
truly  makes  recovery  possible  in  all  cases 
where  potential  for  recovery  exists.  Besides 
the  social  values  to  be  preserved  by  such  a 
program,  there  are  dollars  and  cents  values 
— the  choice  of  low-cost  sheltered  or  inde- 
pendent living,  or  the  endless  burden  of 
institutionalization  for  people  who  should 
never  have  needed  to  stay  in  an  institution 
if  they  could  have  been  helped  to  leave  it. 

Phase  6.    The   aged   person   requires  the 
constant    health    supervision    of    fully 


trained  nurses  and  of  doctors  in  attend- 
ance, which  is  available  only  in  a  hospital. 

Studies  in  California  and  elsewhere  re- 
veal that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  hospital 
population  at  any  given  time  is  made  up 
of  aged  persons.  This  is  nearly  double  the 
percentage  of  aged  persons  in  our  total 
population,  and  in  great  measure  reflects 
the  greater  severity  of  illness  or  accident  in 
the  aged,  and  the  results  of  chronic  condi- 
tions. (See  Table  I,  Chap.  1).  Aged  patients 
occupy  many  more  hospital  beds  than  other 
aged  groups  in  the  population,  and  stay  in 
a  hospital  nearly  twice  as  long  as  younger 
persons.  Some  of  the  problems  presented  by 
the  need  to  provide  hospital  beds  for  a  fast- 
growing  population  are  aggravated  by  the 
needs  of  the  aged.  There  are  many  aged 
persons  in  hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill 
or  in  the  chronic  wards  of  general  hospitals 
who  could  be  taken  care  of  in  their  own 
homes,  in  the  homes  of  relatives,  or  in  nurs- 
ing homes  if  more  visiting  nurse  and  home- 
maker  service  were  available  and,  more  im- 
portant, if  there  were  low-cost  housing  of 
good  quality  available  for  them.  Here,  too, 
the  taxpayer's  stake  is  high — hospital  care 
runs  at  least  $20  a  day,  and  the  indigent 
aged  iDerson  who  could  be  dischai'ged  from 
the  hospital  would  save  well  over  half  this 
drain  on  the  public  treasury. 

A  current  experiment  in  home  medical 
care  for  the  chronically  ill  being  conducted 
by  Los  Angeles  County  General  Hospital 
reveals  that  many  an  aged  person  now  fac- 
ing the  prospect  of  spending  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  chronic-disease  ward  coidd  be 
trained  to  adjust  his  way  of  living  to  the 
demands  of  cardiac  conditions,  circulatory 
problems,  and  other  of  the  characteristic 
ailments  of  the  aged.  If  lie  has  a  Jiome  to  go 
to,  such  a  person,  with  visits  as  required 
from  a  public  health  nurse  and  a  physician, 
and  the  help  of  neighbors,  friends,  relatives, 
or  a  trained  homemaker,  can  live  in  a  home 
setting  while  relieving  some  of  the  strain  on 
over-burdened  hospital  facilities.  This  pilot 
project  has  aroused  great  interest,  under- 
standably, in  hospital,  medical  and  public 
health  circles.  It  can  demonstrate  to  the 
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planner  that  the  dollars  spent  on  low-cost 
public  housing  may  relieve  not  only  the 
pressure  of  growing  need  for  suitable  hous- 
ing for  aged,  but  also  one  of  the  chronic 
expense-items  on  the  budgets  of  hospitals — 
the  older  patients  for  whom  tliey  must  pro- 
vide housing,  because  no  help  is  forthcom- 
ing from  the  appropriate  authorities. 

While  about  half  our  aged  population 
carries  some  sort  of  hospital  insurance  in 
the  65-69  vear  age  bracket;  coverage  drops 
off  rapidly  after  that  (See  Table  XVIII, 
Chap.  1.)  Illness  or  accident  may  consti- 
tute a  financial  catastrophe  for  the  elderly 
victim — a  hospital  stay  and  surgical  or 
medical  care  may  cost  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  older  the  patient,  the  higher  the  costs 
of  longer  hospitalization  or  slower  recovery. 
It  may  well  be  that  such  drains  can  result 
in  loss  of  a  home  and  incapacity  to  finance 
a  return  to  the  community  after  the  critical 
portion  of  the  iUness  is  over.  It  also  may 
be  assmned  that  many  of  these  aged  per- 
sons, instead  of  being  relegated  to  the 
chronic  wards,  could  well  be  re-housed  else- 
where if  the  facilities  were  available. 

Phase  7.  The  aged  person  may  require 
special  care,  because  he  is  psychotic,  or 
because  his  behavior  may  be  dangerous 
to  himself  or  to  others. 

The  sanitariimi  and  the  institution  for 
the  mentally  iU  has  been  included  in  this 
report  not  because  it  is  of  concern  to  those 
seeking  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
aged,  but  because  it  represents  a  housing 
facility  for  the  aged  who  no  longer  may  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  safety  or  hiunanity 
to  remain  in  the  conmiunity.  It  is  obvious 
that  as  long  as  prolonged  life  fails  to  re- 
flect prolonged  health,  the  growing  number 
of  the  persons  of  advanced  years  to  be 
anticipated  in  our  popidation  will  make 
increasing  demands  upon  our  facilities  for 
the  mentally  ill. 

In  Conclusion 

The  problem  of  housing  the  growing  pro- 
portion of  our  aged  who  may  swell  our 
population  totals,  as  well  as  the  actual  num- 


bers of  the  aged  to  be  anticipated  as  medi- 
cal advances  succeed  in  further  prolonging 
life,  reducing  deterioration  in  the  aged  and 
lengthening  the  pei'iod  of  potential  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  elderly,  will  weigh  heavily 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  productive  por- 
tion of  the  population  imless  adequate  steps 
are  taken  to  reduce  the  hidden  cost  of  to- 
day's haphazard  arrangements.  What  we 
may  look  forward  to  is  siunmarized  below 
by  Dr.  Maurice  D.  Van  Arsdol,  Co-director 
of  the  Population  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California : 

' '  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  w^hat 
the  level  of  need  will  be  in  future  years 
for  the  elderly  portion  of  our  popidation, 
without  at  the  same  time  going  into  ex- 
haustive analyses  of  the  probable  future 
economic  developments.  However,  the  in- 
creasing number  of  children  that  may  be 
expected  in  California  between  1960  and 
the  year  2000,  as  a  result  of  high  American 
fertility-rates,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
our  economically  productive  popidation  will 
have  to  care  for  an  increasing  number  of 
dependents  throughout  that  period.  To  put 
it  another  way:  On  the  one  hand,  increas- 
ing life  expectancy  will  continue  for  quite 
a  while  to  out-strip  the  possibility  of  saving 
for  a  decent  level  of  self-maintenance 
throughout  a  prolonged  old  age;  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  demands  of  larger 
niunbers  of  children  upon  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  nation  may  make  it  difficult 
for  our  working-age  population  to  accumu- 
late enough  for  adequate  coverage  of  their 
retirement  needs  even  under  the  old  life- 
expectancy  range. 

"The  present  trend  which  has  brought 
about  the  current  situation  of  inadequately 
financed  retirement  is  continuing.  In  effect, 
then,  the  only  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  data  which  we  have  collected  is 
based  on  remorseless  arithmetic.  Either  we 
must  accept  increasing  poverty  as  a  con- 
comitant of  old  age,  or  we  must  make  such 
tv ell-designed  community  plans  to  protect 
the  elderly  as  will  support  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  housing  and  maintenance  for  them." 


CHAPTER  3 


LICENSING,  BUILDING  STANDARDS  AND  ZONING  AS 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


The  obvious  importance  of  good  design, 
sound  construction  and  proper  location  of 
housing  for  everyone  is  so  well  accepted 
that  a  complex  of  codes,  ordinances,  regula- 
tions, license  requirements  and  zoning  has 
grown  up  as  a  result  of  govermnent's  at- 
tempt to  assure  satisfactory  performance 
in  these  functional  areas.  While  some  of 
these  regulations  are  obsolete,  and  some  are 
mutually  contradictory,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  regulations  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  California.  But  these  regulations,  drawn 
up  one  at  a  time  for  the  best  of  purposes, 
have  had  a  cumulative  effect  undreamed  of 
by  their  many  authors. 

Cognizant  of  the  need  for  revision  and 
clarification  in  this  tangle  of  overlapping 
legislation,  the  State  Building  Standards 
Conmiission  has  concerned  itself  with  in- 
vestigation of  the  possibility  of  creating 
performance  codes,  and  particularly,  a  uni- 
form code.  Mr.  Harry  A.  Cobden,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Building  Standards  Conmiis- 
sion, and  Acting  Dean  Henry  C.  Burge  of 
the  School  of  Architecture,  University  of 
Southern  California,  offer  enlightening  tes- 
timony regarding  tliis  problem :  ^ 

Since  any  construction  program  begins 
with  financing  and  design,  the  construction 
is  necessarily  governed  by  the  different 
laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  these 
areas.  Following  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  Legislative  Acts  and  Agency 
Codes,  both  State  and  Federal,  having  reg- 
ulatory powers: 

1.  State  Housing  Act 

2.  National  Housing  Act 

3.  Federal  Housing  Act 

'  The  material  in  this  section  o£  the  report  has  been  adapted 
from  (a)  Testimony  of  Harry  A.  Cohden,  Secretary,  State 
Building  Standards  Commission  before  this  Senate  Sub- 
Committee;  and  (b)  a  report  on  a  single  performance  code 
by  Henry  Charles  Burge,  Acting  Dean,  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of  Architecture. 


4.  California  Community  Redevelopment 
Act 

5.  Hill-Burton  Act — provides  financial 
aid  for  hospital  construction 

6.  Aged  Institutions  Manual  —  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  institutions  as  reg- 
ulated by  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare 

7.  Homes  and  institutions  for  children 
and  aged  persons — regulated  ])y  Cali- 
fornia Adnunistrative  Code,  Title  19. 

8.  Homes  for  Aged  and  Children  Board- 
ing Homes  Manual  —  regulated  by 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

9.  California  Administrative  Code,  Title 
8 — Division  of  Housing 

10.  California  Administrative  Code,  Title 
12 — Military  and  Veterans'  Affairs 

11.  Uniform  Building  Code  as  applied  by 
State,  Federal  and  local  government 

12.  Local  Government  Codes  and  require- 
ments. 

To  proceed  with  this  list,  which  is  not 
exhaustive,  would  only  continue  to  point 
out  the  impossible  task  facing  builders, 
architects,  and  financiers  proposing  any 
type  of  construction,  and  particularly, 
housing  for  the  elderly.  Consideration  must 
also  be  given  to  zoning  requirements,  and 
to  public  receptiveness,  which  ranges  from 
apathy  to  non-acceptance,  and  to  acceptance 
by  the  aged  themselves.  All  of  these  provi- 
sions are  major  restraints  in  themselves, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  they  become  strang- 
ulatory  in  their  restrictiveness  and  con- 
fusion. 

Each  year  the  people  of  California  waste 
untold  millions  of  dollars  because  of  these 
overlapping  building  codes  and  regulations, 
since  this  form  of  inefficiency  tends  to  sap 
economic  strength  and  the  vigor  of  the 
building    industry.    Accordingly,    experts 
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agree  that  a  single  iierf  ormance  code  is  long 
overdue.  "A  column  of  books  reaching  to 
the  top  of  a  six-story  building  would  ap- 
proximate the  number  of  codes  and  regula- 
tions harassing  the  building  industry," 
said  Mr.  Cobden  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee.  In  fact,  code  printing  costs 
alone  run  to  phenomenal  totals. 

"While  most  of  the  cities  in  California 
have  adopted  the  Uniform  Building  Code 
in  regard  to  fire  and  construction  safety 
requirements,  only  16  cities  have  adopted 
housing  codes,  and  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  cities  that  have  adopted  the  Uniform 
Building  Code  or  the  Housing  Code,  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  codes  generally  is  con- 
fused by  their  division  among  Building  De- 
partment, Health  Department,  and  Fire 
Department. 

The  California  Council  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  in  response  to  the 
need,  recently  passed  this  resolution:  In 
view  of  tlie  serious,  costh/  and  chaofic  con- 
ditions caused  hi/  the  overlapping  and  con- 
flicting 'building  codes  presently  in  use  in 
California,  he  it  resolved  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  sponsor  a  program  dedicated 
to  the  development  of  a  single  code  to  all 
huilding  in  the  State  of  California. 

But  the  difficulties  involved  in  construct- 
ing and  financing  the  buildings  that  do  get 
built  are,  perhaps,  only  a  minor  problem. 
What  of  the  ones  that  don't  get  built ?  It  is 
not  impossible  that  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  necessary  buildings  have  remained  on  the 
drawing  board,  or  in  the  architects '  creative 
imaginations.  The  great  loss  to  the  public 
may  lie  in  the  progress  that  is  being  pre- 
vented or  impeded. 

It  has  been  noted  in  Chapter  2  that  one 
result  of  the  regulations  has  been  to  cause 
an  over-emphasis  on  "average"  housing. 
The  reasons  are  obvious:  when  regulations 
are  complex,  the  harassed,  overburdened 
builder  feels  safer  if  he  follows  established 
precedents.  Inspectors  looking  for  standard 
items  are  not  delayed ;  and  knotty  questions 
of  conformance  to  code  are  avoided.  Financ- 
ing through  F.H.A.  is  easier,  and  even  the 


customer  finds  it  more  convenient  to  judge 
between  houses  when  he  is  about  to  buy. 
However,  one  end  result  of  these  regula- 
tions is  to  force  the  builder  to  build  for  the 
mass  market — the  average  American  fam- 
ily with  three  children — to  the  exclusion  of 
the  smaller  markets  of  people  who  need 
smaller  houses.  The  cost  of  satisf;v'ing  all 
the  complex  codes  makes  it  unprofitable  to 
build  for  that  smaller  market,  even  if  the 
total  number  of  customers  in  that  group 
becomes  greater  than  the  remaining  un- 
housed part  of  the  average  group.  As  an 
example  of  this :  anyone  who  has  attempted 
to  buy  a  one-bedroom  house,  or  to  rent  a 
three-bedroom  apartment,  or  to  find  a  two- 
story  house  with  two  bedrooms,  or  to  buy  a 
"town  house"  without  a  front  yard,  must 
look  for  the  construction  of  the  period  of 
the  1920 's  or  to  extremely  exjsensive  cus- 
tom-built housing. 

The  result  is  as  odd,  therefore,  as  the 
automobile  market  would  be  if  its  regula- 
tions forced  the  construction  of  middle- 
priced  cars  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  higher- 
and  lower-priced  autos.  While  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  higher-priced  cars  sell  to  a 
smaller  group  of  customers  than  do  the 
middle-priced,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
after  the  mass  market  is  satisfied,  it  is 
profitable  to  build  for  the  smaller  markets. 
And  obviously,  too,  it  is  most  profitable  to 
build  a  large  volume  of  good  low-priced 
cars. 

It  is  because  of  the  use-rotation  in  the 
automobile  market  and  similar  exchanges 
that  the  "filtering-down"  theory  became 
popular.  "Filtering-down  frequently  is  cited 
as  a  'natural'  alternative  to  specific  pro- 
grams of  housing  for  the  elderly.  This,  too, 
is  a  mistaken  outlook.  Filtering-down 
works  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  automobile 
market,  in  that  good  used  cars  do  result 
from  the  volume  production  of  better  new 
cars.  But  this  is  one  of  the  few  economic 
markets  in  which  it  does  work.  The  reasons 
are  extensive  and  detailed,  but  may  be  re- 
duced to  tliis  simplification:  autos  have 
geographical  ownership  mobility  (the  new 
California  car  can  become  the  used  Arizona 
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car),  thus  preventing  low-grade  cars  from 
affecting  high-grade  neighborhoods;  and 
cars  have  a  functional  minimum  operating 
limit,  i.e.,  if  they  won't  run  they  are 
scrapped.  There  is  no  equivalent  in  automo- 
biles for  the  house  without  toilets,  or  with- 
out utilities,  or  without  heat,  or  without 
minhnum  safety.  The  police  would  not  per- 
mit an  imsafe  car  to  operate,  and  if  they 
did,  the  unfit  cars  would  soon  destroy  them- 
selves. But  American  cities  do  have  housing 
that  has  been  unfit  for  habitation  for  50 
years. 

"The  filtering  down  process  does  not 
work  in  housing  any  more  than  it  works  in 
public  health,"  writes  Irving  D.  Shapiro  of 
Beverly  Hills.^  "An  epidemic  cannot  be 
stopped  by  vaccinating  only  those  who  can 
afford  it  in  the  hope  that  their  health  vnW 
transmit  itself  to  others,  nor  can  a  famine 
be  stopped  by  encouraging  the  rich  to  waste 
food,  so  that"  the  poor  may  be  able  to  glean 
the  scraps.  It  is  economic  good  sense  for 
everyone  to  be  vaccinated,  no  matter  who 
pays  for  it,  and  it  is  economic  good  sense 
to  combat  the  blight-infection  of  slums  as 
well.  It  is  sound  economics  to  help  poor 
people  to  become  self-suporting  rather  than 
to  maintain  them  in  beggary,  whether  it  be 
housing  or  food  that  is  involved.  Instead  of 
the  filtering-down  process  that  converts 
mansions  into  slums  in  two  generations,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  incentive  programs 
that  caused  people  to  improve  existing 
housing. 

"It  is  surprising  to  read  that  people  in 
financial  operations  approve  of  the  filtering- 
down  process  in  housing,  for  some  of  its 
worst  effects  are  in  the  area  of  values.  Fil- 
tering-down as  an  accepted  program  means 
planned  obsolescence  —  something  that 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  individual  prop- 
erty values  which  a  banker  should  want  to 
see  maintained.  It  also  would  mean  the 
conscious  development  of  a  more  mobile, 
shifting,  house-Ownership  pattern,  which  de- 
stroys community  cohesiveness  and  all  the 
area    property    values.    In    Los    Angeles 

=  Correspondence  of  Irvins  D.  Shapiro,  A.I.A.,  with  this  Senate 
Sub-Committee.  See  Appendix  VIII. 


County,  the  average  length  of  house  owner- 
ship in  the  1950 's  was  3^/2  years.  Local 
bankers  must  know  what  an  inflationary 
force  it  is  to  have  ]jeople  going  constantly 
deeper  into  debt  for  bigger  houses,  and 
paying  ever-higher  taxes  for  the  resultant 
urban  sprawl." 

It  is  worth  while  exploring  some  of  the 
effects  of  Government  regulation  in  limit- 
ing the  availability  of  A^dder  choice  in  hous- 
ing, because  it  will  be  only  through  Govern- 
ment action  that  a  wider  housing  market 
can  come  about.  The  special  housing  needs 
of  the  elderly  can  be  met  only  through  such 
a  wider  market,  or  through  Government 
building  and  financing,  or  a  combination  of 
these. 

Design  and  Construction 

Certain  requirements  will  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  obtain  desirable  dwellings 
for  the  aged.  A  list  of  the  more  desirable 
requirements,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee, include:  "Quality  of  privacy;  areas  for 
recreation;  automatic  heating  and  ventila- 
tion control ;  convenience  to  churches,  libra- 
ries, parks,  and  theatres.  To  be  avoided 
are:  noise,  smoke,  fumes,  smells,  children's 
play  grounds,  excessive  traffic,  and  danger- 
ous crossings."  Again  many  of  these  desir- 
able qualities  will  be  obtained  and  the  un- 
desirables avoided  simply  by  proper  zoning, 
but  it  will  take  complete  revision  of  present 
regulations  and  multi-agency  jurisdiction 
of  building  codes,  and  licensing  to  provide 
the  practical  design  and  construction  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  desired  requirements  at 
a  minimum  cost. 

Present  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
regulations  do  not  require  that  plans  for 
housing  the  elderly  be  prepared  by  profes- 
sionally competent  designers  nor  do  they 
employ  architectural  or  engineering  con- 
sultants. This  fact  presented  in  conjunction 
with  the  divergent  regulations  created  by 
local  enforcement  agencies,  with  which 
builders  are  forced  to  comply,  presents 
many  problems.  Add  to  this  the  lack  of  com- 
petent field  supervision,  and  it  is  easily  seen 
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that  even  units  newly  constructed  might  not 
comply  with  acceptable  building  standards. 
A  direct  method  of  alleviating  the  con- 
fusion and  chaos  that  now  exists  on  the 
state  level  would  be  granting  the  State 
Building  Standards  Commission  the  sole 
authority  to  write  building  regulations.  At 
the  present  time  over  30  state  agencies  write 
building  regulations,  and  although  the  State 
Building  Standards  Commission  must  ana- 
lyze them  for  overlapping,  duplication,  and 
conflicts,  this  could  all  be  eliminated  if  the 
Commission  had  the  direct  authority  to 
write  the  building  standards  for  the  State. 
It  has  been  reliably  pointed  out  to  the  State 
Building  Standards  Commission  by  the 
building  industiy  that  over  one  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  is  needlessly  spent  on 
archaic  building  regulations  in  the  State  of 
California  alone. 

Another  deficiency  noted  in  present  regu- 
lations is  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  hotels,  apartments 
and  residences.  The  utilization  of  present 
structures  would  provide  a  great  number  of 
suitable  dwellings  at  a  greater  economy 
than  building  new  ones.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  regulations  which 
could  be  interpreted  to  have  regulatory 
powers  in  carrying  out  a  construction  pro- 
gram in  this  field.  The  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Organization 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  provi- 
sions of  the  Housing  Act  relating  to  apart- 
ments and  hotels  are  state  wide  in  their 
application,  whereas  the  provisions  relating 
to  dwellings  apply  only  in  cities.  The  Hous- 
ing Act,  therefore,  does  not  apply  to  dwel- 
lings in  un-incorporated  areas  of  the  State. 
The  rapid  growth  of  sub-divisions  and  re- 
sort areas  in  un-incorporated  areas  presents 
many  problems  concerning  safety  and  pub- 
lic health.  Many  of  the  un-incorporated 
areas  have  adopted  regulations  through 
building  ordinances  at  the  county  level,  but 
the  absence  of  a  State  minimmn  standard 
for  dwellings  in  im-incorporated  areas  pro- 
motes wide  variations.  The  objective  of  pro- 
viding minimum  State  standards  is  made 
somewhat  ambiguous  by  provision  in  the 


HoiTsing  Act  to  the  effect  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  pertaining  to  design,  con- 
struction, re-construction,  movement,  and 
conversion  of  l;)uildings  do  not  apply  in 
cities  and  counties  which  have  adopted  and 
enforced  minimum  standards  equal  to  or 
greater  than  those  of  the  State  Act.  This 
am1)iguity  was  remedied  at  the  1957  legis- 
lative session  by  amendment  providing  that 
the  entire  State  Housing  Act  is  superseded 
in  cities  and  counties  which  enact  higher 
standards." 

The  State  Housing  Act  referred  to  above, 
designated  two  agencies  to  enforce  its  pro- 
visions. Cit}^  governments  are  authorized  to 
regulate  construction  of  housing  units  within 
their  city  boundaries.  The  Division  of  Hous- 
ing of  the  State  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations  controls  those  regulations  per- 
taining to  multiple  type  dwellings  outside 
these  boundaries.  Besides  the  agencies  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Housing  Act,  construc- 
tion of  dwellings  for  the  aged  would  also 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  Division  of  Hospi- 
tal Construction  (in  the  case  of  non-ambu- 
latory aged),  and  the  Division  of  Mental 
Hygiene  (pertaining  to  the  mentally  ill). 
As  so  often  happens  when  a  dwelling  or 
occupancy  comes  under  the  regulations  of 
more  than  one  agency,  complete  confusion 
results.  Regulations  currently  in  effect  di- 
vide control  of  building  between  at  least 
five  State  agencies,  not  to  mention  inmmier- 
able  city  and  Federal  requirements,  and  the 
resulting  conflict,  duplication  and  overlap 
does  create  insurmountable  obstacles.  The 
report  on  overlai^ping  Building  Regula- 
tions, by  the  Assembly  Connnittee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency  and  Economy  of  1951, 
adopted  the  view  stated  here  in  part  as  the 
most  workable  jjlan  regarding  overlapping 
building  regidations:  ".  .  .  to  provide  for 
a  co-ordinated  authority  to  make  regula- 
tions. ' ' 

The  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Organization  of  1957  made  the 
recommendation  that  the  State  Housing 
Act  be  abolished,  since  the  act  is  without  a 
doubt  too  rigid  and  archaic  in  its  regula- 
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tions.  Efficient  enforcement  is  almost  im- 
possible since  it  relies  beavil}'  on  local  jDolic- 
ing  in  cities,  and  other  areas  whicli  would 
prefer  to  make  their  own  ordinances. 

Summary  of  Recommendations  On  Housing 

Practical  design  and  eonstvuetion  Avill 
lower  the  cost  of  individual  dwelling  units. 
Practical  construction  will  provide  a  greater 
measure  of  safety  for  dwelling  unit  occu- 
pants, and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
greater  convenience  in  regulation,  resulting 
in  a  lower  maintenance  cost.  A  housing  pro- 
gram based  on  safety,  convenience,  lower 
initial  and  maintenance  cost  would  win 
favor  from  financiers,  builders,  and  the  re- 
cipients as  well.  To  obtain  practical  design 
and  construction,  it  will  he  necessary  to 
create  practical  standards  of  building  con- 
struction. In  the  past,  various  agencies 
have  drawn  up  codes  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  occupancies  under  their  control. 
This  of  course  results  in  the  chaos  as  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Extrapolating  previous 
results,  under  multi-agency  enforcement, 
into  this  comparatively  new  field  we  must 
assume  the  results  will  again  be  chaotic. 

1.  A  single  State  Building  Code  should  be 
written  and  adopted.  Such  a  code 
should  be  written  entirely  on  a  per- 
formance basis  rather  than  a  specifica- 
tion basis. 

2.  That  these  regulations  shall  be  based 
on  accepted  standards  of  performaiice, 
while  allowing  architectural  freedom, 
confined  only  within  the  areas  of 
safety  and  performance. 

3.  That  these  regulations  be  submitted 
to  the  various  financing  institutions 
for  acceptance  as  their  required  build- 
ing regulations. 

4.  That  these  regulations,  upon  accept- 
ance, will  become  the  Building  Stand- 
ards for  Dwelling  Construction  for  the 
Aged,  and  shall  be  enforced  by  a  single 
Agency  as  designated  by  the  Legisla- 
ti;re. 


Licensing  and  Standards 

California  has  a  complicated  licensing 
and  inspection  system  of  institutions  anci 
homes  serving  aged  i:)ers()ns. 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
will  issue  a  license  to  nonprofit  or  commer- 
cial institutions  or  boarding  homes  for  one 
or  more  persons  65  or  over  who  are  not  in 
need  of  nursing  care  and  who  are  not  re- 
lated to  the  operator.  Institutions,  generally 
defined  as  places  with  sixteen  or  more 
guests,  are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department.  In  the  larger  counties,  the 
public  welfare  commission  or  another 
agency  acts  in  an  agent  capacity  for  the 
State  Department  of  Social  "Welfare  in 
licensing  homes  caring  for  one  to  fifteen 
aged  persons.  A  certificate  of  authority 
f ]-om  the  State  Social  Welfare  Department 
is  required  for  a  home  or  institution  to 
enter  into  life  care  contracts. 

Private  hospitals,  sanitariums,  nursing 
homes,  rest  homes  and  convalescent  homes 
are  required  to  secure  a  license  from  the 
State  Department  of  Pnhlic  Health.  How- 
ever, every  private  establishment  or  institu- 
tion cai'ing  for  any  insane,  allegedly  insane, 
mentally  ill  or  other  incompetent  person  (as 
referred  to  in  the  Welfare  and  Institutions 
Code)  must  obtain  a  license  from  the  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  The  Los 
Angeles  City  and  County  Health  Depart- 
ments issue  licenses  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Public  Health  Department.  County  Health 
Departments  and  local  Building  and  Safety 
and  Fire  Departments  also  enforce  county 
and  municipal  health,  safety,  hygiene  and 
sanitation  requirements.^ 

The  fact  that  there  are  three  major  li- 
censing agencies  in  the  State  of  California 
obviously  presents  a  number  of  problems. 
Only  one  of  the  agencies  (the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare)  licenses  for  an 
aged  clientele  only.  The  other  two  State 
agencies  license  for  shelter  care  of  any  kind 
of  physically  or  mentally  ill  person. 

'>  See  Appendix  XI  for  chart  showing  public  departments  li- 
censing facilities  serving  older  people  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  This  chart  is  part  of  the  report  referred  to  in 
footnote  8  Chap.  4,  p.  63. 
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Since  aging  is  a  gradual  process  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  precisely  the  well  and 
ambulant  aged  from  those  in  need  of  nurs- 
ing care,  or  to  separate  the  mildly  senile 
from  those  having  good  mental  capacities 
or  from  those  who  are  a  threat  to  them- 
selves and  others.  The  definitions  are  diffi- 
cult for  the  geriatric  expert  or  doctor  at 
best ;  they  are  ahnost  impossible  to  apply  by 
a  family,  a  person  in  charge  of  a  boarding 
or  nursing  home,  or  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  licensing  agencies  whose  inspec- 
tion of  homes  takes  place  only  once,  or  at 
the  most  three  times  a  year.  Borderline 
cases  are  a  major  problem  and  the  aged 
person  and  his  family  frequently  resist  his 
removal  from  one  type  of  institution  to 
another,  since  their  imderstanding  of  vague 
definitions  does  not  agree  necessarily  with 
others'  understanding. 

Institutions  and  homes  licensed  by  public 
health  and  mental  hygiene  agencies  are  not 
always  occupied  by  aged  only,  and  there  is 
a  feeling  of  resentment  by  aged  persons  and 
their  families  toward  sharing  facilities  with 
alcoholics,  serious  mental  cases,  and  with 
persons  in  the  last  stages  of  chronic  illness. 
A  few  institutions  have  acquired  chial  li- 
censes  and  in  this  way  are  able  to  maintain 
their  aged  popidation  in  the  same  surround- 
ings with  other  patient  guests.  Only  sixteen 
homes  for  aged  persons  have  these   dual 
licenses,  since  it  is  difficult  and  costly  to 
meet    the    requirements    of   two    licensing 
agencies  on  many  different  problems  such 
as  personnel  standards,  widths  of  doors  and 
corridors,  etc.  Zoning  laws  which  allow  for 
one  type  of  home  or  institution  may  not 
permit  another  type. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  of  improv- 
ing the  situation.  One  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  new  licensing  agency  geared  toward  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  shelter  care  homes.  An- 
other is  to  place  the  responsibility  under 
one  of  the  present  licensing  agencies.  A 
third  possibility  is  to  improve  the  situation 
imder  present  conditions.  Inter-departmen- 
tal committees  have  worked  on  the  problem 
and  some  progress  has  been  made. 


Training  of  licensing  personnel  is  an- 
other problem.  So  far  the  job  of  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  different  types  of 
homes  has  not  always  attracted  a  high 
grade  of  personnel  due  to  extremely  exact- 
ing work  and  great  amount  of  travel  with 
comparatively  low  pay  and  little  public 
recognition  of  the  work. 

From  time  to  time  newspapers,  in  the 
larger  and  smaller  cities,  report  the  prob- 
lems of  aged  persons  who  are  inmates  of 
one  or  the  other  type  of  home.  The  public, 
on  these  occasions,  becomes  aroused  by  tales 
of  neglect,  mistreatment  and  other  condi- 
tions in  the  home.  Unfortunately,  very  little 
positive  results  have  been  obtained  by  these 
exposures.  A  few  homes  may  be  closed  but 
instead  of  resulting  in  improved  conditions, 
the  effect  is  usually  that  persons  of  high 
integrity  who  might  be  willing  to  open 
boarding,  nursing  or  other  type  of  homes 
are  discouraged,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  nursing  home 
facilities. 

Closely  related  to  licensing  aspects  of  the 
problem' is  the  amoimt  of  the  fees  paid  by 
County  welfare  departments  to  the  differ- 
ent tvpes  of  institutions  and  homes.  The 
money  allowed  to  the  different  homes,  pro- 
prietary and  non-profit  alike,  is,  according 
to  experts,  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  good 
care,  good  food,  good  housing  and  good 
supervision. 

Ordinances  to  prohibit  the  use  of  light 
housekeeping  rooms  for  permanent  dwell- 
ing unit  purposes  are  now  being  considered 
by  some  local  communities.  This  type  of 
living  acconmiodations  should  only  be  used 
until  such  time  as  adequate  low-rental  hous- 
ing is  available.  The  dangers  inherent  in 
this  t\T)e  of  living  obviously  include  the 
hazard  of  fire,  suffocation,  and  unpleasant 
and  unsanitary  conditions. 

Planning  and  Zoning 

Another  barrier  in  the  program  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  is  zoning.  It  has  been 
determined  that  over  80%  of  the  aged  cou- 
ples, and  over  60%  of  the  aged  single  people 
preferred  to  live  in  separate  houses,  and 
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preferably  in  a  down  town  area.  This,  of 
course,  presents  a  major  problem  in  zoning. 
Most  cities,  in  providing  for  future  growth, 
discourage  residential  dwellings  in  areas 
regarded  as  having  commercial  growth  po- 
tential. This  one  factor  alone  would  pre- 
clude any  chance  of  single  family  housing 
developments  near  a  downtown  area.  The 
answer  then  is  the  apartment  type  dwelling, 
and  this  is  "desirable"  according  to  some 
surveys.  Apartment  buildings,  of  course,  as 
a  result  of  the  aforementioned  building 
code  regulations  would  be  burdened  with 
resultant  high  costs  of  construction  and 
maintenance. 

Zoning  then  becomes  a  primary  obstacle, 
needing  thorough  examination  by  itself. 
City  and  regional  planners  would  do  well 
to  contact  the  various  conununities  obtain- 
ing reactions  to  the  need  for  this  housing 
and  possible  compatible  rezoning.  Apart- 
ment type  dwellings,  specially  designed 
for  the  aged,  could  be  incorporated  into 
proposed  renewal  develoi^ments,  while 
property  presently  zoned  as  R-1,  R-2  and 
R-3  could  be  utilized  to  provide  inclusion 
of  the  desired  small  dwellings  into  residen- 
tial areas. 

Present  State  Agency  regulations  such 
as  the  State  Housing  Act  do  not  provide 
for  control  of  or  limits  on  local  zoning  regu- 
lations. Too  often,  therefore,  housing  for 
the  aged  is  undertaken  only  in  areas  that 
are  secondary  to  commercial  and  residential 
growth. 

A  suggested  solution  to  the  problem  of 
realistic  zoning  would  be  by  the  pre-emp- 
tion of  zoning  regulations  on  the  State 
level.  Possibly  this  could  be  developed  by 
the  appointing  of  a  State  appeal  board 
whose  primary  function  would  be  to  pro- 
vide compatible  zoning  for  dwellings  for 
the  aged  in  each  California  connnunity  on 
the  basis  of  proportion  of  aged  to  the  gen- 
eral poj)ulation.  Another  suggested  solution 
is  more  moderate:  that  the  State  set  cer- 
tain zoning  requirements  within  which  local 
jDlanning  conmiissious  could  act. 

A  retirement  home  which  is  small  and 
compact  on  a  small  lot  within  reach  of  40- 


50%  of  the  aged  in  the  moderate  income 
group  does  not  fit  into  most  of  our  existing 
zoning  ordinances. 

A  cursory  investigation  of  zoning  and 
building  code  requirements  in  Southern 
California  cities  reveals  that  there  are  few 
cities  which  j)ermit  the  construction  of 
small  houses  on  small  lots.  For  instance, 
South  Pasadena,  an  ideal  city  for  the  mid- 
dle-class aged,  does  not  permit  any  home 
comprising  less  than  1,200  square  feet.  Most 
R-1  and  R-2  zones  prescribe  a  minimum  lot 
of  5,000  square  feet  and  in  many  cases, 
6,000  square  feet.  Several  reasons  have  been 
advanced  to  explain  why  cities  have 
adopted  zoning  and  building  ordinances 
which  prohibit  small  houses  and  lots.  Some 
city  fathers  were  concerned  with  the  slums 
of  tomorrow  and  were  convinced  that  the 
small  home  and  the  small  lot  would  re- 
sult in  such  slums,  but  this,  of  course,  is  not 
true  if  they  are  properly  planned  and 
maintained.  Florida  and  Arizona  have  ex- 
perimented with  small  homes  for  aged  in 
planned  conununities.  There  are  many  aged 
in  California  who  would  undoubtedly  like 
to  live  in  a  community  of  small  homes  such 
as  the  "Youngtown"  community  in  Arizona 
which  has  many  former  California  inhabi- 
tants. According  to  most  existing  city  ordi- 
nances, such  developments  could  only  be 
constructed  outside  city  Imiits  and  in  some 
areas  even  this  could  not  be  done  because 
of  County  zoning  or  building  code  require- 
ments. 

Exploration  and  experimentation  with 
the  development  of  larger-scale  retirement 
towns  is  needed.  These  retirement  towns  are 
completely  excluded  from  cities  or  close-in 
neighborhoods  of  cities.  In  California  only 
land  zoned  for  agriculture  seems  to  be  pres- 
ently available  for  this  pupose. 

Some  city  planners  have  thought  about 
developing  court-like  rental  homes  for  the 
aged  in  R-3  or  C  zones.  At  the  present  time, 
land  is  too  expensive  for  such  developments 
and  would  bring  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  A'ital  40-50%  about  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. Trailer  parks  are  evidently  liked  by 
many  aged  owing  to  the  compactness  of  the 
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home  aud  the  accompanying  sense  of  free- 
dom. 

There  could  be  experimentation  with 
clusters  of  these  small  homes  on  larger  lots. 
The  tendency  toward  the  wider  but  shal- 
lower city  lot  would  lend  itself  to  the  build- 
ing of  four  small  homes  on  an  8,000  sq. 
ft.  lot.  Zoning  ordinances  might  ])e  designed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  restrictions  are  based 
not  on  the  number  of  homes  but  on  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  in  the  simi  total  of  the  homes 
on  the  lot.  Such  ordinances  could  still  main- 
tain protective  standards  to  prevent  over- 
crowding the  land  by  prescribing  distances 
from  property  lines,  setbacks,  and  space  re- 
quirements between  houses  as  well  as  mini- 
mum standards  of  construction. 

Zoning  ordinances  at  present  are  aimed 
at  the  needs  of  the  average  family  and  un- 
fortunately are  not  sufficiently  flexible  to 
take  into   account  the  needs   of  different 
elements   of   the   population,   such   as   the 
elderly,  who  do  not  have  average  require- 
ments but  who  are  a  large  enough  number 
to  make  a,  significant  housing  market  in 
themselves.   Older  people  use  fewer  auto- 
mobiles  in   each   family,   and  have   fewer 
members  in  each  family,  than  is  the  case 
with    younger    and    middle-aged    couples. 
Zoning    ordinances    generally   require   the 
same  parking  space  allocations  for  every 
dwelling  unit  regardless  of  the  special  needs 
of  the  occupants ;  yet  a  requirement  of  II/2 
parking  spaces  for  every  apartment,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  merely 
adds  excessive  land  costs  to  the  other  neces- 
sary investment  in  an  apartment  house,  and 
results  in  higher  rentals  than  the  elderly 
can  afford.  Planners  have  suggested  in  re- 
cent years  that  within  "transit  zone  cor- 
ridors"   parking    requirements    might    be 
reduced  for  apartment  houses,  thus  simul- 
taneously permitting  lower  rents  for  elderly 
people  who  prefer  public  transit  to  auto- 
mobiles, and  assuring  the  transit  lines  of  a 
body  of  potential  fare-payers  in  their  prox- 
imity. 

"Because  transit  systems  derive  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  the  combined  fares  of 
elderly  transit  users,  they  accordingly  are 


very  much  interested  in  seeing  housing  for 
the  elderly  located  where  the  transit  sys- 
tems may  serve  residents  and  earn  their 
revenues  by  doing  so.  Naturally,  this  means 
good  locations,  generally  speaking,  for  of 
course  wherever  a  transit  system  goes  it 
tends  to  improve  land  values,  if,  indeed, 
its  routes  have  not  already  been  chosen  to 
serve  high-value  areas. 

"I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  disservice  to 
the  elderly,  with  their  need  for  easy  access 
to  community  facilities  and  amenities,  to 
put  them  in  areas  where  access  and  trans- 
portation are  inconvenient  or  costly.  But 
more  than  that,  a  transit  system  is  gener- 
ally such  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  a  metropolitan  area 
that  supporting  it  by  means  of  well-placed 
residential  populations  of  transit-users  is 
actually  more  economical  than  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  terms  of  land  cost  alone.  In 
effect,  investment  in  better  locations  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  is  some- 
what balanced  by  their  support  of  the 
transit  system,  which  then  requires  less 
additional  support  to  meet  the  cost  of  serv- 
ing the  whole  population."* 

But  whether  as  a  means  of  planning  for 
transit  systems,  or  as  a  means  of  aiding 
our  elderly  people,  this  consideration  has 
not  resulted  in  any  zone  changes  in  any  city 
in  California.  Tlie  burden  of  the  cost  of 
parking  spaces  in  maintenance,  and  land 
taxes  is  thus  added  to  apartment  rentals  in 
such  a  way  as  to  penalize  those  least  able 
to  pay  and  who  use  parking  facilities  least. 
Zoning  ordinances  might  also  be  adopted 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  a  number  of  lots, 
running  side  by  side,  and  for  a  group  of 
small  homes,  including  areas  for  conmumity 
recreational  buildings  and  related  facilities. 
In  this  way,  ten  or  as  many  as  twenty  of 
these  retirement  homes  could  be  grouped  to- 
gether. This  would  tend  to  keep  the  groups 
small  homes,  including  areas  for  community 
feeling  of  segregation.  It  woidd  also  serve 
to  blend  into  neighborhood  areas. 

•  Ernest  R.  Gerlach,  Chief  Engineer.  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority,  in  correspondence  with  this  Senate  sub- 
committee. See  Appendix  XII. 
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Another  approach  that  should  be  con- 
sidered is  the  small  apai'tment.  Most  biiild- 
ing  codes  prohi})it  the  constrnction  of  small 
rental  units  of  less  than  1,000  sq.  ft.  Excel- 
lent dwelling  facility  plans  have  been  de- 
veloped by  renowned  architects  reqnirins; 
only  400  to  600  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  These 
contain  special  facilities  and  amenities 
needed  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  would  be 
well  within  the  financial  reach  of  the  mod- 
erate-income aged  group. 

A  study  by  the  Welfare  Planning  Coun- 
cil of  Los  Angeles  in  1956  pointed  out  the 
effect  of  city  zoning  ordinances  on  the  de- 
velopment of  shelter  care  ])oarding  homes, 
institutions,  nursing  and  convalescent 
homes,  rest  homes,  and  sanitariums  for 
senile  patients.^  There  are  many  cities  in 
Los  Angeles  County  and  throughout  Cali- 
fornia which  have  no  zoning  provisions 
of  any  kind  for  sanitariums  and  nursing 
homes.  To  build  homes  for  the  aged  who 
are  physically  and  mentally  ill  and  who 
want  to  locate  in  a  satisfactory  neighbor- 
hood close  to  their  relatives  is  practically 
impossible.  There  currently  is  a  scarcity  in 
most  cities  of  good  and  well-equipped  homes 
of  this  type  in  any  location. 

A  few  cities  in  Los  Angeles  County  per- 
mit small  family  boarding  homes  for  the 
aged  within  the  more  desirable  R-1  zones. 
But  boarding  homes  usually  are  confined  to 
the  less  desirable  areas  of  the  city  and  are 
allowed  only  in  commercial  areas  which  are 
noisy  and  congested  and  where  land  costs 
are  prohibitive.  When  boarding  homes  are 
permitted  in  R-1  zones,  neighborhood  con- 
sent is  required;  this  frequently  is  denied 
in  order  to  "maintain  the  residential  char- 
acter" of  the  neighborhood. 

Zoning,  in  many  instances,  has  not  had 
the  beneficial  and  protective  effect  intended 
by  its  creators.  Regrettably,  most  of  these 
laws,  which  were  well-intended,  have  had 
the  ironic  effect  of  preventing  the  aged 
from  being  able  to  find  decent  places  in 
which  to  live. 

The  creation  and  administration  of  zon- 
ing ordinances  are  primarily  the  legal  re- 

^  Zoning  for  Shelter  Care  Facilities  Serving  the  Aged,  Welfare 
Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles  Kegion,  1956. 


sponsibility  of  the  cities  and  counties. 
Those  responsible  for  drafting  these  laws 
have  not,  in  the  past,  taken  the  sheltered 
housing  needs  of  the  aged  into  considera- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  they  will  do  so  in  the 
future,  for  with  the  continuing  creation  of 
new  cities  in  California,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  mistake  be  reeog-nized  at  once  and 
rectified  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Each  new  city  in  its  land-use  planning 
should  provide  a  reasonaljle  amount  of 
space,  jDroperly  located,  to  care  for  its  own 
elderly  citizens  needing  shelter  care.  Every 
existing  city  should  have  zoning  provisions 
enabling  the  establishment  of  board  and 
care  homes  for  its  elderly,  properly  located 
in  decent  neighborhoods. 

Every  municipality  which  has  750  or 
more  persons  65  years  of  age  or  over  should 
have  zoning  provisions  which  provide  for 
the  location  of  institutions  for  the  well-aged 
and  for  nursing  facilities  providing  care 
for  the  senile.  Cities  with  less  than  750 
elderly  citizens  should  plan  ahead  and  make 
provisions  for  the  care  of  such  people  in 
advance  of  such  forthcoming  initial  periods 
in  which  those  aged  become  sufficiently 
numerous  to  require  such  type  of  service." 

In  reviewing  the  difficult  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  it  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  aged  persons  are  individuals 
with  corresponding  dissimilarities.  The 
aged  are  diverse  in  their  aims,  desires, 
hopes,  likes  and  dislikes ;  as  diverse  as  when 
they  were  younger. 

There  has  been  no  consideration  given  to 
the  special  housing  requirements  of  our 
aging  population  in  developing  the  Master 
Plans  for  our  cities  and  counties.  What  is 
needed  is  some  serious  thinking  and  some 
foresight  in  the  physical  planning  of  our 
local  conmmnities  so  that  the  elderly  can  be 
located  in  the  residential  communities  their 
families  live  in,  so  that  old  age  does  not  be- 
come something  to  be  dreaded  for  its  loneli- 
ness and  isolation,  but  something  to  look 


"Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Welfare  Planning  Council, 
Los  Angeles  Region,  January  it,  19.56. 
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forward  to  with  security  and  pleasure  in 
the  midst  of  one's  home  neighborhoods. 

Shuns  are,  of  course,  the  result  of  the 
interaction  of  economic  and  social  forces 
within  the  framework  of  the  real  estate 
market  and  the  zoning  ordinances.  Some  of 
the  financial  aspects  of  slums  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  5,  but  it  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider how  slums  are,  to  some  extent, 
brought  about  by  poor  planning,  for  slums 
are,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  where  a  great 
many  of  the  elderly  now  live. 

Slums  may  be  defined  as  areas  where 
there  is  no  economic  incentive  to  improve 
property,  but  where,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
profitable  not  to  improve  property.  In  a 
non-slum  area  the  rental  property  owner 
must  keep  up  his  apartments,  or  lose  his 
tenants — and  if  he  loses  his  tenants,  he  will 
not  earn  the  money  necessary  to  pay  his 
land  and  improvements  taxes.  In  a  slum, 
the  property  owner  evades  high  improve- 
ments taxes  by  letting  his  property  decay, 
and  can  then  afford  to  rent  to  poorer  people 
or  even  to  keep  his  property  vacant  for 
long  periods.  However,  usually  he  rents  to 
many  poor  tenants  and  his  aggregate  rev- 
enue is  very  high  indeed.  As  this  situation 
progresses,  the  area  becomes  blighted,  and 
land  taxes  go  down,  thus  increasing  the 
"slum-lords"  revenues. 

Usually  the  city  planners  attempt  to 
remedy  the  situation  in  time,  by  Urban  Re- 
newal programs,  and  the  cycle  begins  again. 
What  is  not  generally  realized  is  that  slums 
start  in  neighborhoods  where  it  is  profitable 
not  to  improve  property.  Planners  can  pre- 
vent slums  before  they  begin  by  a  program 
that  would  take  advantage  of  the  land  eco- 
nomics that  might  produce  a  slum,  but  can 
produce  healthy  urban  development.  Since 
a  slum  is  an  area  where  many  poor  people, 
each  paying  a  low  rent,  cumulatively  bring 
in  a  high  revenue  total;  creating  a  high 
density  residential  zone  for  the  elderly,  can 
do  the  same.  By  permitting  a  property  to 
be  developed  with  many  more  small  apart- 
ments for  middle-income  elderly,  their  com- 
paratively  low   rents   can   equal   an   even 


higher  total.  If  these  apartments  are  certi- 
fied as  acceptable  by  the  local  Welfare  De- 
partments or  Building  Authorities,  there  is 
no  reason  why  good  quality  housing  cannot 
replace  slum  housing  in  the  same  economic 
equation.  Zone  changes  and  planning  legis- 
lation will,  of  course,  be  required. 

Aged  Displaced  By  Eminent  Domain 

There  is  a  governmental  responsibility 
for  housing  those  aged  who  are  displaced 
by  all  kinds  of  public  improvements  such  as 
urban  renewal  and  community  redevelop- 
ment projects,  freeways  and  highway  proj- 
ects where  the  displacement  is  caused  by 
use  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  Many 
aged,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II,  are 
living  in  the  older  areas  of  our  cities  and 
in  areas  which  are  being  re-used,  re-ar- 
ranged or  otherwise  made  the  subject  of 
public  improvement  projects.  The  general 
purpose  of  these  projects  is,  quite  nat- 
urally, to  provide  better  living  for  all 
citizens.  Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  such 
projects  sometimes  is  detrimental  to  a  mi- 
nority, such  as  aged  persons  displaced 
thereby.  While  P.H.A.  programs  can  assist 
those  aged  and  other  persons  who  are  the 
victims  of  such  projects  (Section  221  of 
the  National  Housing  Act)  the  fact  is  that 
such  projects  are  not  being  undertaken. 

In  California  cities,  except  Sacramento, 
there  has  been  very  little  actually  done  in 
providing  decent  housing  for  the  displaced 
aged  from  urban  renewal  or  community  re- 
development sites.  Usually  the  new  use  calls 
for  no  housing  or  the  new  housing  built  is 
out  of  the  financial  reach  of  the  displaced 
aged.  While  the  aged  property  owner  (prob- 
ably a  non-resident)  may  gain  some  imme- 
diate benefit  from  the  forced  sale  of  his 
land,  the  aged  renter  is  left  to  shift  for  him- 
self. The  Federal  Housing  Act  provides  up 
to  $200  for  a  renter's  moving  expenses.  It 
has  been  found  that  this  amount  is  insuffi- 
cient. Moreover,  it  is  generally  impossible 
for  the  displaced  renter  to  find  decent  new 
housing  within  his  means.  His  only  choice  is 
to  move  into  another  over-crowded  blighted 
area  which  is  probably  scheduled  for  urban 
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renewal  or  other  changes  within  the  next 
few  years.  His  rehictanee  to  move  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  slow-down  in  Urban  Renewal. 
In  one  case  it  has  delayed  a  project  ten 
years. 

California,  with  its  extensive  freeway 
building  program,  is  very  much  involved  in 
the  displacement  of  aged  persons  from  the 
rights  of  way.  There  are  no  provisions  by 
the  State  for  the  satisfactory  housing  of 
such  displaced  aged  persons.  Thousands  of 
persons  have  been,  or  are  yet  to  be,  evicted 
and  untold  hardship  will  result  if  the  pres- 
ent policy  is  not  changed.  Other  thousands 
have  been  or  will  be  displaced  by  other  pub- 
lic improvements.  The  power  of  eminent 
domain  should  be  exercised  only  when  satis- 
factory relocation  housing  is  available  for 
all  persons  to  be  displaced. 

Sfimulation  of  Public  Interest  and  Dissemina- 
tion of  Information  and  Research 

Our  American  cxdture  is  oriented  toward 
youth.  The  aged,  their  problems  and  rights 
have  been  neglected.  Local  attempts  of 
cities,  counties,  churches,  and  community 
welfare  organizations  on  behalf  of  the  aged 
are  numerous.  Unfortunately,  however, 
most  of  these  efforts  have  been  very  slow 
and  ineffective.  Such  efforts  have  Ijeeu 
spread  thin  over  the  vast  areas  of  problems 
concerning  the  aged.  Most  organizations 
handling  such  problems  lack  both  sufficient 
funds  and  a  qualified  staff.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  some  existing  agency  of  the 
State  or  a  new  agency,  to  stimulate  public 
interest  in  the  specific  problem  of  housing 
for  the  aged.  Our  society  should  no  longer 
neglect  this  basic  problem.  Much  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  program  of  intelligent  re- 
search and  information. 

In  this  connection  an  up-to-date  compila- 
tion of  laws  and  regulations  regarding  the 
housing  of  the  aged  in  California's  many 
cities  and  counties  is  needed.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  by  architects,  builders,  real 
estate  agents,  charity  workers,  and  prospec- 
tive operators  of  boarding  and  nursing 
homes,  that  regulations  and  laws  regarding 
housing  of  the  aged  are  many  in  number 


and  difficult  to  understand.  It  has  been 
stated  that  complete  information  is  only  ob- 
tainable by  contacting  the  multitude  of  gov- 
erimient  departments  handling  such  mat- 
ters. In  1959  this  Conuuittee  reported  that 
"one  needs  to  be  a  Sherlock  Holmes  to  dis- 
cover the  information  and  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  understand  it.''  It  is  as  true  today 
as  it  was  two  years  ago. 

In  most  cities  and  counties  zoning  laws 
have  developed  on  an  individual  basis.  To 
collect  zoning  information  of  cities  in  Los 
Angeles  County  took  several  months  in  1959 
and  the  task  was  not  complete  at  the  time  the 
report  was  published.  Since  Ordinances  are 
being  changed  constantly,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  new  compilation  for  this  re- 
l^ort.  Information  concerning  licensing  is 
also  difficult  to  obtain  and  understand,  and 
the  interpretations  of  the  many  different 
regulations  are  innumerable.  In  addition, 
fire  regulations,  building  and  safety  code 
regulations,  etc.  are,  in  most  instances,  local 
in  character  and  lack  uniformity.  (See  Ap- 
pendix YI.) 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  State  that  aU 
zoning  or  licensing  information  about  hous- 
ing for  the  aged  be  readily  available  and 
that  the  efforts  by  builders,  architects,  and 
by  the  aged  themselves  not  be  hamj)ered  by 
lack  of  such  information. 

Another  informational  problem  is  that 
of  lack  of  counseling  to  the  aged  and  their 
families.  Public  assistance  workers  have 
enormous  case  loads  and  do  not  have  the 
time  to  counsel  aged  persons  about  their 
housing  and  personal  problems.  Recent  re- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  permit 
considerably  more  services  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  old  age  assistance  and  old  age 
pension  programs.  The  State  of  California 
has  done  very  little  to  give  the  aged  the 
benefit  of  these  new  regulations  and  should 
do  so  immediately. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Committee  on 
Problems  of  the  Aged  has  made  some  prog- 
ress toward  a  consultation  center,  by  using 
public  assistance  workers  for  counseling. 
After  an  operation  period  of  several  years, 
this   project   should   be   evaluated   and   if 
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proven  effective  should  be  extended  to  otlier 
cities  and  counties. 

Public  guardianship  programs  for  the 
aged  are  effective  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  aged  are  frequently  in  need  of  guard- 
ianship in  handling  their  housing  and  prop- 
erty affairs.  Such  programs  should  be  eval- 
uated and  introduced  in  other  sections  of 
the  State. 

New  connnunity  efforts  in  homemaking, 
home  nursing  and  "meals  on  wheels"  will 
help  keep  the  aged  independent  and  help 
solve  the  problem  of  housing  which  is  more 
than  just  shelter. 

As  an  indication  of  what  can  be  done,  and 
of  what  is  being  done  in  other  states : 


Excerpt  from  Journal  of  Housing — December  1960, 
page  460 

"State  experience:  The  management  lessons  from 
two  states  where  there  has  been  several  years  of  ex- 
perience in  providing  housing  for  the  elderly  went  on 
record  during  the  session.  Christopher  J.  McCarthy, 
director  of  leasing  and  occupancy  for  the  Massachu- 
setts housing  board,  reported  that  the  state's  56th 
project  for  oldsters  was  opened  this  year.  Each  unit 
has  minimum  floor  space  of  450  square  feet— rent 
average  $50.  John  J.  O'Rourke,  director  of  the  New 
York  state  housing  division  bureau  of  management, 
cited  New  York 's  experience  with  housing  the  elderly 
— its  overall  program  dates  back  to  1937.  He  con- 
firmed an  earlier  statement  that  operating  costs  are 
less  for  projects  for  the  elderly  than  for  other  low- 
reut  projects.  He  urged  giving  special  consideration 
to  the  heating  requirements  for  units  for  the  elderly 
and  reported  the  state's  iise  of  electric  ranges  for 
elderly  tenants. 


CHAPTER  4 

RECREATION  AND  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


Many  of  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
should  properly  be  defined  as  the  problems 
of  a  society  inadequately  prepared  to  create 
a  hospitable  environment  for  this  growing 
population  segment.  The  investment  we 
have  made  in  imioroviug  the  health  and  pro- 
longing the  life  ex^Dectancy  of  the  elderly 
has  not  been  balanced  by  the  necessary 
commensurate  consideration  for  their  com- 
fort and  hapj)iness  and  of  the  role  they  are 
to  play  in  our  society.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  the  provisions  that  have 
been  made  for  recreation  and  leisure-time 
activity  of  older  persons.  Programs  have 
been  suggested  and  have  been  put  into  ef- 
fect by  well-intentioned  agencies  that  are, 
in  essence,  simply  a  re-design  of  the  recre- 
ational and  hobby  activities  for  teen-agers. 
While  arts  and  crafts  programs — wood- 
burning,  leather  tooling,  ceramics,  etc. — are 
in  themselves  pleasant  activities  and  im- 
doubtedly  do  provide  pleasant  hours  for 
many  aged  persons,  too  many  programs  are 
limited  to  these  things  and  their  like,  giving 
an  impression  of  makeshift  efforts  to  con- 
sume time  instead  of  providing  rewarding 
and  stimulating  activities. 

The  aged  are  a  group  as  diverse  in  their 
capacities  and  character  as  the  younger 
people  around  them,  but  with  one  most  im- 
portant difference :  They  all  have  had  much 
experience;  they  have  seen  the  modern 
world  shape  itself  out  of  the  seeds  of  the 
past,  and  have  helped  make  it  what  it  is. 
Most  of  the  elderly  who  are  in  good  health 
are  not  ready  to  be  put  on  the  shelf,  and 
feel  rebuffed  by  their  exclusion  from  the 
activities  around  them.  Leisure  time  and 
recreation  programs  should  contain  provi- 
sions for  including  the  elderly  in  advisory 
groups,  volunteer  welfare  activities,  neigh- 
borhood councils  and  civic  commissions. 
Nor  is  this  merely  a  program  serving  the 
needs   of  the   elderly  themselves,   for   the 


communit}'  well  may  benefit  l^y  their  wise 
and  mature  counsel. 

Another  activity  that  too  often  is  over- 
looked is  providing  suitable  educational  op- 
X'ortunities  for  the  elderly.  Adult  education 
generally  is  considered  to  be  another  form 
of  preparatory  training  for  the  person  who 
was  not  able  to  acquire  an  education  earlier, 
or  who  wants  more  training  in  his  own  vo- 
cational field,  or  who  hopes  to  enhance  his 
social  status.  Yet  for  many  people  it  is  only 
after  retirement  that  there  is  time  enough 
to  acquire  some  of  the  education  that  could 
not  be  managed  during  busier  years;  many 
of  them  would  enjoy  learning  for  its  own 
sake ;  many  undoubtedly  would  wish  to  add 
some  theoretical  and  academic  knowledge 
to  their  wealth  of  practical  experience. 

For  many  of  the  elderly,  the  best  form  of 
recreation  is  productive  work.  For  people 
w^ho  have  spent  their  busy  lives  working 
under  economic  j^ressures  and  all  the 
stresses  of  the  business  world,  part-time 
jobs  or  temporary  work  in  their  own  fields 
or  allied  fields  may  bring  real  health  and 
happiness,  at  a  time  when  the  pay-check 
has  become  less  important.  Here  again,  this 
is  a  possible  program  that  is  not  merely 
philanthropic,  since  experienced  judgment 
is  a  valuable  conmiodity  in  any  business. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribution 
that  can  be  made  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  elderly  would  be  in  a  field  where 
simultaneously  our  youth  would  be  bene- 
fited as  well.  The  elderly  carry  with  them 
the  continuity  of  skills  and  the  traditions 
of  craftsmanship  which  we  attempt  to  du- 
plicate in  many  of  our  training  programs 
for  adolescents,  but  which  can  be  acquired 
directly  from  our  elders.  Home-making 
programs  for  teen-age  girls  would  be  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  the  presence  and  ad- 
vice of  older  women  who  have  won  blue 
ribbons  at  county  fairs  or  learned  to  cook 
on  a  wood-burning  stove.  Old  mariners  can 
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teach  Sea  Scouts;  old  fai-mers  are  iisefiil 
iu  the  4-H  program;  indeed,  old  cobblers 
and  leather  workers  probably  could  teacli 
leather  work  to  teen-age  recreation  counse- 
lors, instead  of  vice  versa. 

Inclusion  in  the  life  of  the  conunimity 
may  be  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  aged, 
but  there  also  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
presence  of  the  elderly,  the  knowledge  and 
maturity  they  carry  with  them,   and  the 
traditions  they  represent  of  skills,  manners, 
and  half-forgotten  culture,   may  be  what 
our  teen-agers  need  to  provide  a  link  with 
a  past  the}'  have  never  known.  "Many  peo- 
ple would  find  their  own  family  life  re- 
plenished," writes  Lewis  Mimiford,^  "if  the 
grandparents,  though  not  under  their  feet, 
were  near  at  hand ;  and  above  all,  the  young 
woiild  be  the  gainers  from  this,  for  there 
are  very  special   bonds   of   sympathy  be- 
tween them  and  their  grandparents'  gen- 
eration, through  its  very  detachment,  which 
often  makes  them  far  more  ready  to  heed 
their  advice  than  that  of  their  ovm  parents. 
Wlio  can  say  how  much  delinquency  and 
brutalized  mischief  in  our  American  towns 
may  not  be  due  to  the  very  absence  of  a 
warm,    loving,    reciprocal    intercourse    be- 
tween the  three  generations?" 

Recreation,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  de- 
fined as :  a  meaningful  use  of  free  time,  the 
obtaining  of  personal  satisfaction  from  the 
use  of  that  time,  attaining  a  purpose  in  life, 
and  devoting  oneself  to  pursuits  that  will 
bring  satisfaction  in  later  living.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Stieglitz,  a  Washington,  D.  C,  geria- 
trician, in  The  Second  Forty  Years,  says 
that  "success  or  failure  in  the  second  forty 
years,  measured  in  terms  of  happiness,  is 
determined  more  by  how  we  use  or  abuse 
our  leisure  time  than  by  any  other  factor.^ 
As  man's  sphere  of  social,  professional, 
and  vocational  activity  becomes  more  lim- 
ited, he  naturally  attaches  increasing  im- 
portance to  the  things  he  ownas— his  home, 
his  room,  his  furnishings,  his  books,  and  so 
on.  If  deprived  of  these,  he  often  finds  sat- 

1  Lewis    Mumford,    "For    Older    People— Not    Segregation    but 
Integration,"    Architectural   Record,    May,    19u6.    bee    Ap- 

-The  Second  Forty  Years,  Edward  J.  Stieglitz,  M.  D.,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  1946. 


isfaction  in  dreaming  and  talking  about  his 
past  accomplishments.  Obviously,  then,  it 
is  advantageous  for  him  to  remain  in  his 
original  home  if  possible  and  if  the  home  is 
suitable,  not  only  because  of  what  the  home 
represents,  but  also  because  of  the  need  to 
salvage  or  maintain  some  message  of  con- 
tact in  the  community. 

If  an  aged  individual  is  forced  to  move 
to  a  new  neighborhood,  he  must  find  new 
waj^s  to  satisfy  his  social  needs.  He  also 
must  develop  new  patterns  of  activity  and 
endeavor.  He  must  seek  new  opportunities 
for  participation  and  social  experiences. 
What  are  the  new  patterns  of  participation 
and  experiences  to  be?  The  disappearance 
of  a  household  economy  has  deprived  some 
of  the  old  people  of  some  of  the  occupa- 
tional roles  within  the  family.  Urbanization 
and  industrialization  have  further  reduced 
the  number  of  hours  and  days  spent  at  work 
so  that  almost  every  age  group  has  been 
forced  to  alter  significantly  its  pattern  of 
living. 

Extended  holidays  and  longer  vacations 
have  resulted  in  a  reorganization  of  the 
lives  of  middle-aged  and  younger  people, 
bringing  increased  personal  freedom  and 
search    for   new   activities.    Sports,    social 
activities,   useful  work   and  hobbies  have 
generally  broadened  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual.   When    these    leisure    hours    are 
supplemented  by  retirement,  the  amount  of 
free  time  that  is  available  is  increased  by 
about  one-half.  It  may  be  that  future  gen- 
erations of  the  aged  accustomed  to  these 
patterns  of  living  will  find  less  difficulty 
in  working  out  a  full  and  satisfying  life 
for  themselves  in  their  retirement.  Certainly, 
among  the   foremost   contributors  to   this 
pattern  of  retired  life  will  be  the  physical 
environment   of   the   home   and   the    com- 
munity and  the  opportunity  for  maximum 
individual  participation   in   it.    Standards 
and  criteria  are  emerging  from  the  operat- 
ing experience  of  governmental  and  volun- 
teer agencies  already  at  work,  which  should 
be  used  by  agency  boards  and  commissions 
to  evaluate  present  accomplishments  and  to 
plot    further    creative    research    projects 
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which  will  in  turn  produce  the  results  on 
which  to  base  periodically  upgraded  and 
revised  standards.  As  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  put 
it  in  his  book,  3Ian,  the  Unknown:  "The 
aging  man  should  neither  stop  work  nor 
retire.  Inaction  further  impoverishes  the 
content  of  time.  Leisure  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous for  the  old  than  for  the  young.  For 
those  whose  forces  are  declining,  appro- 
priate work  should  be  given,  but  not  rest."  ^ 
In  this  connection,  Dr.  Stieglitz  says,  "Pre- 
mature retirement  while  one  is  still  vig- 
orous, ambitious  and  anxious  to  serve  can 
be  a  major  disease."*  Dr.  William  C.  Men- 
uinger,  the  famous  psychiatrist,  writes, 
"Recreation  is  an  extremely  important  aid 
to  growing  old  gracefully.  People  who  stay 
young  despite  their  years  do  so  because  of 
an  active  interest  that  provides  satisfaction 
through  participation."®  Dr.  Clarence  W. 
Lieb  gives  this  advice  to  oldsters:  "Zest  for 
living  is  the  first  requisite  in  achieving  not 
only  longevity  but,  far  more  important, 
happiness.  If  you  can  convince  yourself  of 
this,  you  have  more  than  half  won  the 
battle  to  outwit  your  years." * 

Recreaiion  and  Health 

The  full  utilization  of  a  good  housing  and 
recreational  program  for  the  senior  citizen 
is  contingent  upon  the  optimum  health  of 
the  individuals  concerned.  Proof  for  this 
statement  would  seem  to  be  self-evident: 
good  health  and  security  go  hand-in-hand. 
When  a  person  reaches  the  age  of  65,  he 
often  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  forced 
retirement.  Usually  this  results  not  only  in 
a  sudden  change  in  living  standards,  but 
also  loss  of  engrossing  interests  for  which 
no  substitutes  seem  available.  Often,  the 
elderly  person's  sense  of  pride  and  dignity 
is  impaired  by  recognition  of  his  loss  of 
independence  and  by  the  dislocations  due 
to  family  break-up.  Indeed,  factors  of  fi- 
nancial, physical,  and  emotional  insecurity 

^  Man,  the  Vnlcnown,  by  Alexis  Carrel,  M.  D. 

'  Edward  J.  Stieglitz,  M.  D.,  as  quoted  in  "Life  Can  Begin  at 
6.5,"  by  Louis  Dublin,  Collier's  Magazine,  January  20, 
1931. 

^  "Recreation  and  Mental  Health,"  by  William  C.  Menninger, 
M.  D.,  Recreation,  November  1948. 

°  Outwitting  Your  Years,  Clarence  William  Lieb,  M.  D.,  Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1949. 


seem  to  be  the  primary  reason  why  certain 
of  the  aged  become  the  "chronic"  patients 
in  private  doctors'  offices  and  at  the  medical 
climes. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Social  Security 
program,  old  age  pensions,  retirement  pro- 
grams, and  other  items  of  social  legislation 
and  commimity  action,  much  is  being  done 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  financial  want  and 
of  physical  illness  among  the  elderly.  But 
what  of  the  third  member  of  the  unholy 
trio — emotional  insecurity?  And  what  do 
we  do  about  it?  Before  attempting  to  an- 
swer these  questions,  one  must  understand 
something  about  the  djmamics  of  aging. 

The  Dynamics  of  Aging 

For  most  people,  the  period  of  middle 
age  represents  a  plateau.  The  striving  for 
achievement,  the  onward  and  upward  push, 
is  largely  over,  according  to  Dr.  Leonard 
Kurland  of  Los  Angeles.'  Children  are 
mostly  grown  into  early  adult  years  and 
independence ;  job  stability  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  responsibilities  toward  others 
usually  are  on  the  wane.  However,  it  also  is 
a  period  of  significant  physiological  and  psy- 
chological change  which  also  is  a  time  of  life 
calling  for  self -appraisal.  If  the  individual's 
self -assessment  and  the  projection  of  how 
the  community  judges  him  is  positive,  the 
psychological  transitions  into  middle  life 
are  minor,  and  there  is  an  investment  of 
interest  in  grandchildren,  a  heightened 
concern  for  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  a  more  in- 
dulgent attitude  toward  hobby  and  recre- 
ational interests.  If  the  self-assessment 
comes  out  in  the  red,  however,  this  is  an 
aifront  to  the  ego  needs  of  the  individual. 
Faced  with  the  prospect  of  old  age,  with 
its  decreased  vigor  and  diminishing  oppor- 
tunities for  achievement,  this  person  must 
in  some  way  regain  his  self-esteem.  And  the 
face-saving  device  may  well  be  right  at 
hand — for  he  has  used  it  before.  Our  cul- 
ture has  accepted  the  belief  that  middle  life 

'  Material  on  the  dynamics  of  aging  has  been  extracted  from 
an  unpublished  article  by  Leonard  Kurland,  M.  D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 
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aBcl  old  age  will  be  marked  by  aches  and 
pains  and  even  strange  ideas.  These  are 
characteristically  the  refuge  of  the  aging 
person  whose  self -assessment  has  wound  up 
in  the  red.  Since  the  one  socially  acceptable 
concession  which  society  makes  to  the  aging 
and  the  aged  is  status  as  a  patient,  failure 
in  life  is  attributed  by  this  person  to  his 
state  of  health,  and  his  medical  problems 
(which  rapidly  manifest  themselves  in  re- 
sponse to  his  inner  needs,)  provide  him  with 
a  major  topic  of  interest  from  then  on. 

The  physiological  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  middle  years  are  more  apparent  in 
women  than  in  men.  And  this  factor,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  the 
housewife  and  mother  are  primary  voca- 
tions, while  those  of  the  husband  and  father 
are  in  the  main  avocational,  usually  makes 
the  period  of  middle  age  more  difficult  for 
women  than  for  men.  Long  before  the  first 
"hot  flash"  is  experienced,  there  has  been 
built  into  most  women  the  expectation  that 
they  will  indeed  appear,  and  medical  sci- 
ence and  the  advertising  trade  have  done 
such  a  good  job  of  "selling"  that  as  the 
middle  years  approach,  anticipation  of 
symptoms  precedes  the  symptoms  them- 
selves, sending  the  woman  to  the  doctor's 
office. 

One  of  the  very  few  situations  in  which 
our  society  accepts  dependency  as  appro- 
priate is  iilness.  Hence,  the  development  of 
symptoms,  the  repeated  visits  to  doctors, 
the  despair  when  no  proof  of  illness  is 
found,  the  insistance  on  there  being  some 
condition  too  obscure  for  the  average  med- 
ical man  to  diagnose,  and  the  endless  round 
of  specialists.  To  the  psychiatrist,  this  un- 
fortunately typical  reaction  represents  an 
expression  of  the  desire  to  enjoy  satisfac- 
tion of  dependency-needs  without  relin- 
quishing the  adult,  independent  status  so 
highly  prized  in  our  society.  We  all  need 
to  be  taken  care  of,  but  we  live  in  a  culture 
that  scorns  adults  who  do  not  take  care  of 
themselves. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  being  needed, 
being  independent,  being  a  contributing 
member  of  the  community,  are  medical  and 


psychological  necessities  for  the  elderly.  An 
investment  in  programs  that  will  reduce 
the  emotional  insecurities  that  can  result 
in  mental  and  physical  ailments  will,  very 
likely,  reduce  the  case-load  on  busy  doctors, 
effect  savings  in  operating  costs  of  hospi- 
tals and  institutions  (or  make  their  serv- 
ices more  available  to  the  really  sick),  and 
as  a  dividend  restore  to  the  community  at 
large  the  social  values  which  are  lost  when 
the  aged  are  provided  with  no  valid  reason 
for  living. 

Recreational  Opportunities  Available  to  the 
Elderly 

A  broad  range  of  recreational  opportun- 
ities is  available  to  our  aging  population.  Of 
prmiary  importance,  because  they  are  so 
generally  accessible  to  various  parts  of  the 
community,  are  the  programs  and  facilities 
open  to  the  general  adult  population  re- 
gardless of  age.*  Many  local  communities 
operate  recreation  centers  where  the  aged 
may  enjoy  social  activities,  creative  arts 
programs,  and  sports.  Swimming  pools,  golf 
courses,  outdoor  theatres,  band  concerts  and 
public  stadiums  all  are  open  to  active  eld- 
erly people.  A  growing  number  of  Califor- 
nia conmranities  also  operate  garden  cen- 
ters, art  galleries,  and  niuseimas.  The  State 
Park  System  facilities  and  the  National 
Forests  are  open  for  recreational  use  by  all 
people  regardless  of  age. 

In  additon,  there  may  be  activities  pro- 
grams for  older  persons,  sponsored  by  the 
local  Recreation  Department,  for  those  who 
participate  not  as  members  of  a  club  or 
other  organization,  but  as  individuals  wish- 
ing to  take  part  in  these  programs  which 
are  offered  to  older  people. 

There  also  are  senior  recreation  clubs 
chartered  or  co-sponsored  by  some  public 
recreation  and  park  departments.  In  these 
cases,  department  personnel  render  assist- 
ance to  club  officers  and  committees  in  plan- 
ning activities  and  in  carrying  out  pro- 
grams. Recreation  departments  often  also 

^  See  Appendix  III  and  IV  for  statistical  information  on  Cali- 
fornia's urljau  parks  and  park  department  personnel,  and 
those  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 
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provide  special  instruction  in  leisure-time 
skills,  and  help  to  publicize  club  events. 

The  operating  schedules  of  senior  citizen 
recreation  centers  in  California  range  from 
two  days  a  week  of  exclusive  use  by  the 
elderly  of  all  or  part  of  a  conmiunity  rec- 
reation center,  to  full  use  of  a  clubhouse  or 
park  especially  designed  or  adapted  to  ac- 
commodate the  leisure-time  activities  of 
older  adults.  Some  of  these  senior  centers 
are  maintained  by  public  recreation  and 
parks  departments,  others  by  voluntary 
contributions  or,  in  some  cases,  by  charita- 
ble foundations. 

Recreation  must  be  considered  both  as  an 
activity  and  as  an  experience.  Recreation  is 
one  of  man's  principal  opportunities  to  en- 
rich his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  fellows 
through  voluntaiy  individual  and  group 
activities  expressing  interests  not  derived 
from  economic  necessity.  Our  traditional 
attitudes  concerning  the  virtues  of  work 
and  the  evils  of  inherent  in  non-productive 
activity  have  caused  the  American  recrea- 
tion movement  to  focus  attention  on  pro- 
grams for  children  and  youth.  As  a  result, 
many  older  men  and  women  of  today  never 
have  had  occasion  to  acquire  the  skills  and 
attitudes  which  would  enable  them  to  make 
rewarding  use  of  the  increased  leisure  time 
imposed  upon  them  by  retirement.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  older  men  and  women 
have  been  included  in  the  leisure-time  ac- 
tivity programs  offered  by  voluntary  and 
governmental  agencies. 

What  use  the  older  person  makes  of  his 
increased  leisure  time  is  of  concern  not  only 
to  himself,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 
Despite  the  rapid  increase  in  recreational 
programs  and  facilities  for  the  elderly  in 
California  during  the  past  decade,  there  is 
need  for  continued  interpretation  of  the 
positive  values  of  the  free-time  experience 
to  the  individual  aged  person  as  well  as  to 
the  community  at  large. 

To  attract  the  interest  and  participation 
of  people  liefore  they  reach  retirement  age, 
so  that  they  already  will  be  prepared  for 
use  of  their  greater  leisure;  to  reach  aged 


persons  who  for  lack  of  interesting  occu- 
pation are  lost  in  isolation  and  idleness; 
requires  the  development  of  new  and  imag- 
inative ajjproaches  to  the  j^roblem  of  hold- 
ing our  aging  population  within  the  main- 
stream of  connnunity  interests,  or  of 
drawing  back  into  contact  with  their  neigh- 
bors those  who  either  have  drifted  into  iso- 
lation or  who  never  have  known  what  it 
means  to  take  part  in  a  social  life.  Here  is 
a  place  in  which  the  talents,  energy,  expe- 
rience and  good-will  of  the  elderly  them- 
selves can  be  recruited  for  much  useful 
service.  The  most  effective  jobs  of  planning 
for  senior  citizens  which  the  communities 
can  develop  will  be  based  on  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  qualified  elderly  persons  serv- 
ing in  roles  of  community  leadership. 

The  Future  of  Recreation  for  the  Aged 

Proper  use  of  the  resources  of  education, 
and  careful  planning,  can  produce  rich 
benefits  for  older  people.  Such  planning 
must  take  into  consideration  their  full  po- 
tential to  participate  and  benefit,  as  well 
as  their  limitations.  The  potential  for  devel- 
opment of  both  leadership  and  participa- 
tion is  almost  limitless;  and  the  practical 
limitations  affecting  the  aged  in  connection 
with  these  programs  are  largely  those  of 
physical  inability  to  engage  in  strenuous 
activities  or  to  walk  long  distances  to  cen- 
ters, or  to  remain  comfortable  without  pro- 
vision for  seats,  tables,  shelter  and  other 
conveniences. 

A  major  obstacle  in  the  implementation 
of  plans  developed  for  the  leisure-time  ac- 
tivities of  the  aged  has  been  the  scarcity 
of  teachers,  leaders  and  directors  who  are 
capable  of  motivating  the  elderly  toward 
useful  and  productive  activity,  with  a  mini- 
mimi  of  time  devoted  to  training,  organiz- 
ing and  guidance.  Such  leadership  is  scarce. 
At  the  professional  level,  it  is  the  object  of 
competitive  demand  from  educational  sys- 
tems, voluntary  agencies,  recreation  de- 
partments, and  the  employee-activities  and 
retirement-preparation  staffs  of  business 
and  industrial  organizations,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  truly  competent  professional 
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in  group  work  with  adults,  with  a  capacity 
to  inspire  imaginative  and  socially  valuable 
ways  of  utilizing  the  skills  of  the  elderly, 
can  practically  "name  his  own  ticket"  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  he'd  like  to 
live  in. 

However,  one  source  of  creative  leader- 
ship, too  long  overlooked,  lies  in  the  reser- 
voir of  experience  and  ability  to  be  found 
among  the  aged  themselves.  All  too  often, 
the  person  of  ripe  years,  now  retired  from 
business  and  professional  life,  may  feel 
himself  "laid  on  the  shelf";  if  he  seeks  to 
join  in  some  type  of  organized  activity 
offered  as  leisure-time  occupation  for  the 
elderly,  he  may  lose  both  interest  and  self- 
confidence  in  the  face  of  the  patronizing 
imposition  of  "artsy-craftsy"  traditional 
activities,  made  available  through  the  serv- 
ices of  too  young,  too  inexperienced  profes- 
sional group  workers  who  "work  by  the 
book"  without  considering  the  potential 
capacities  of  the  group  at  hand.  The  pro- 
ductive way  of  organizing  programs  for  the 
elderly,  of  course,  is  to  encourage  the  aged 
to  organiiSe  themselves,  develop  their  own 
programs,  and  then  carry  them  out — ^imder 
direction  of  leadership  recruited  from 
among  their  own  numbers. 

To  attempt  to  serve  all  groups  of  the  eld- 
erly, or  some  groups,  or  even  the  largest 
groups,  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  pub- 
lic recreation  departments.  There  are  not 
enough  professional  workers  to  go  aroimd. 
But  only  a  few  skilled  professionals  would 
be  needed,  if  given  encouragement  and  sup- 
port in  organizing  leadership  from  among 
the  ranks  of  the  elderly  themselves.  Here 
they  can  create  a  wealth  of  volunteer  talent 
of  the  sort  no  conmnmity-service  budget 
ever  could  hope  to  find  available  on  a  full- 
time  paid  basis.  The  retired  teachers,  bank- 
ers, lawyers,  executives,  nurses  and  other 
persons  accustomed  to  developing  and  di- 
recting programs  are  now,  for  the  most 
part,  rusting  away  in  idleness,  in  make- 
work  activities  or  in  frustration ;  given  the 
opportunity,  they  could  provide  a  corps  of 
volunteer  conmumity  workers  to  fill  press- 


ing connnunity  needs  which  now  must  be 
neglected  for  lack  of  personnel. 

A  striking  example  of  the  services  our 
senior  citizens  can  render  to  their  com- 
munity, if  given  the  opportunity  to  use 
their  resources  in  goodwill  and  energy,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  Senior 
Citizens  Keen-Agers  Klub  of  Mar  Vista 
Gardens,  a  Public  Housing  Project  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Housing  Authority  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Impetus  to  forma- 
tion of  this  groujD  was  supplied  by  the  pro- 
gressive x>lanning  and  cooperation  of  the 
management  of  this  governmental  agency, 
whose  policy  it  is  to  foster  in  every  way  the 
formation  of  community  groups  by  age 
level  or  common  interest  in  the  21  Projects 
which  it  owns  and  operates. 

The  Keen-Agers  Klub  was  organized  in 
November,  1957.  Some  professional  guid- 
ance was  instrumental  in  setting  up  the 
group,  but  the  membership  rapidly  under- 
took its  own  direction,  developed  its  own 
leadership,  and  embarked  upon  a  broad  and 
many-faceted  series  of  community  service 
activities  which  has  done  much  to  weld  the 
residents  of  Mar  Vista  Gardens  into  a  real 
conmiunity. 

The  Keen-Agers  have  furnished  volunteer 
workers  for  dozens  of  health,  welfare,  and 
recreational  organizations.  An  outstanding 
project  was  a  research  program  carried  out 
on  behalf  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Health 
Department.  After  training  l)y  Health  De- 
partment personnel,  the  Keen-Agers  con- 
ducted a  health  survey  of  the  entire  Mar 
Vista  Gardens  Public  Housing  Project. 
This  service  was  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  Health  Department  in  that 
it  was  made  available  by  voluntary  workers, 
who  released  the  time  of  Health  Depart- 
ment personnel  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  required  to  make  the  study ;  the  study 
yielded  timely  and  detailed  findings  on  health 
levels  in  the  Project  which  might  have  l)een 
completely  unavailable  without  this  help. 

In  its  three  years  of  activity,  the  group 
has  assisted  the  Health  Department  in  such 
other  projects  as  referral  of  parents  to  Well 
Baby  Clinics,  arranging  to  show  health  and 
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nutrition  films  for  residents  of  the  Project, 
staffing  |)olio  clinics  and  mobile  units,  and 
conducting  a  house-to-house  canvass  on  be- 
half of  the  polio  inununization  drive. 

The  Keen-Agers  have  worked  for  the 
March  of  Dimes,  the  Oomuunnty  Chest,  the 
Cancer  Fund  and  Cerebral  Palsy  drive; 
they  cooperate  v^^ith  the  Christmas  Seals 
program  and  stuff  envelopes  for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Heart  Association.  They 
worked  with  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  by  cooperating  in  the  elementary  and 
advanced  first-aid  and  home-nursing  classes 
offered  by  Red  Cross,  and  l)y  helping  ^^^th 
screenings  of  the  new  ARC  film  on  niouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation.  They  have  served  as 
volunteer  clerical  workers  for  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Health  Department.  They 
have  worked  with  and  for  such  varied  com- 
munity organizations  as  the  Welfare  Plan- 
ning Comicil,  the  West  Los  Angeles  and 
Venice  Coordinating  Councils,  the  Venice 
Rotary  Club,  Culver  City  Soroptimists, 
Mar  Vista  Women's  Club  and  Mar  Vista 
Gardens  Parents'  Council. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  their  record  of 
community  service.  The  Keen-Age  Klul> 
has  contributed  manpower  to  the  over-bur- 
dened school  system,  processing  textbooks 
for  Marina  Del  Rey  Junior  High  School, 
organizing  parent  support  for  the  school- 
sponsored  Parent  Education  Classes,  serv- 
ing as  charter  members  of  a  new  PTA. 
Members  are  active  supporters  of  adult 
education  programs;  they  attend  classes  in 
Los  Angeles  State  College,  and  are  parti- 
cipants in  the  gerontology  classes  held  at 
the  Venice  Adult  School. 

The  group  enjoys  close  relationships  Avith 
a  dozen  other  senior  citizens'  group  in  the 
west  and  southwest  area  of  Los  Angeles.  Its 
siaokesmen  have  attended  a  dozen  confer- 
ences on  problems  of  the  aging — church- 
sponsored,  regional,  state-wide,  including 
the  Governor's  Conference  on  Housing  and 
the  Governor's  Conference  on  Aging.  The 
Keen-Agers  also  have  worked  with  the 
City  and  County  Recreation  and  Parks 
Departments,  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  And  members  have  made  a  point  of 


furnishing  both  local  and  metropolitan 
newspapers  with  a  stream  of  information 
about  the  doings  of  senior  citizen  gro\ips 
and  their  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
the  conmmnity. 

While  the  Keen-Agers  are  an  outstand- 
ing group  in  their  successful  adjustment 
to  the  retirement  years,  other  groups,  too, 
have  made  remarkable  records.  Miss  Jac- 
queline Watkins  of  the  City  of  Berkeley 
Recreation  Pi'ogram  for  Senior  Citizens 
testified  before  the  Committee's  San  Fran- 
cisco hearing  in  December,  I960,"  that  .  .  . 
"if  you  have  the  kind  of  trained  staff 
leadership  and  group  work  techniques  that 
develop  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  older 
people  themselves,  then  they  in  turn  will 
help  carry  this  program  and  better  meet 
the  needs  of  the  group  than  outside  volun- 
teers can  do." 

This  kind  of  program  does  not  spring 
up  spontaneously.  Usually,  it  arises  out  of 
the  catalytic  effect  of  good  organizers  upon 
potential  participants  with  strong  leader- 
ship-capacity. In  the  case  of  the  Keen- 
Agers  Klub,  for  example,  once  the  group 
was  organized  its  Inroad  program  of  com- 
munity participation  developed  out  of  its 
own  interest  in  meeting  conmmnity  needs 
that  might  not  otherwise  be  met. 

As  members  of  clubs  and  organizations 
whose  membership  consists  of  people  of 
their  ovm  age,  the  elderly  can  develop  a 
new  social  life  with  others  whose  experi- 
ence and  whose  problems  and  interests 
parallel  theirs.  Here  the  older  man  or 
woman  finds  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
daily  life,  sets  his  sights  on  new  objectives, 
and  achieves  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
grouj)  and  to  a  community.  Here,  also, 
are  opportunities  to  serve  fellow-members, 
or  the  community  itself. 

Sharing  in  recreational  activities  fosters 
development  of  new  friendships;  social 
gatherings  may  develop  into  civic-ljetter- 
ment  groups.  Experienced,  skilled  persons 
who  may  not  have  the  strength  for  full-time 
occupation  niaj"  very  well  devote  part  of 

» Testimony  before  bearing  of  tbe  Senate  Sub-Committee  on 
Housing  and  Recreational  Needs  of  Elderly  Citizens,  Sail 
Francisco,  December  12,  1060. 
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their  time  to  volunteer  leadership  in  their 
own  groups,  and  perhaps  in  other  organi- 
zations. There  often  is  opportunity  to 
enjoy  long-time  hobbies  and  to  acquire  new 
ones ;  and  hobbies  sometimes  may  lead  hob- 
byists into  successful  commercial  enter- 
prises. 

Every  comnmnity  is  responsible  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  its  entire  constitu- 
ency. Older  people  are  entitled  to  every 
privilege  offered  to  their  younger  neigh- 
bors, including  adecjiiate,  balanced  recrea- 
tional programs.  Admittedly,  there  exist 
among  the  aged  many  who  are  quite  capable 
of  pursuing  their  own  interests  in  a  healthy, 
balanced  life ;  but  there  also  are  those  who 
by  temperament  or  circumstances  are  im- 
pelled into  a  life  of  loneliness,  and  who 
need  help  in  establishing  contact  with  peo- 
ple, ideas,  interests,  and  the  community. 

To  carry  out  the  ideals  of  democratic 
planning,  to  encourage  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  potential  leadership  in  the  ranks 
of  the  aging,  and  to  assure  the  development 
of  programs  Avhich  meet  the  needs  and  the 
interests  of  the  aged  themselves,  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  representation  to  these 
"consumers"  of  recreation  in  any  group 
concerned  with  planning  of  recreation  pro- 
grams and  facilities  for  the  aged.  And  in 
order  to  insure  continued  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  members,  clubs  and  centers  for 
the  aged  should  be  self-governed  through 
the  usual  democratic  procedures  which  per- 
mit and  even  encourage  the  expression  of 
minority  viewpoints. 

It  perhaps  is  well  to  recall  that  whereas 
the  connnunity  accepts  "people"  as  being 
characterized  by  a  wide  range  of  tastes, 
preferences  and  capacities,  it  is  inclined  to 
stereotype  the  aged  as  a  social  group  of 
homogeneous  character  and  needs,  in  some- 
what the  same  way  as  it  stereotypes  the 
teen-ager.  A  program  of  public  information 
therefore  is  indicated  to  restore  to  the  el- 
derly person  his  right  to  individuality,  and 
to  remind  the  public  that  old  people  are 
people,  too. 


The  California  Plan 

The  California  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
is  a  blue  print  for  action  developed  l)y  the 
California  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  Com- 
mittee. Although  in  its  broad  considerations 
the  Plan  is  devoted  to  the  recreation  needs 
of  the  whole  popidation,  the  aged  naturally 
will  benefit  through  imiolementation  of  this 
plan  to  solve  a  state-wide  crisis  in  recrea- 
tion facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's 
fast-growing  population,  and  much  greater 
needs  to  be  faced  in  the  future. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Elmer  Aldrich, 
Chief,  Division  of  Recreation,  State  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,'"  that  the 
pattern  of  the  recreation  planning  problem 
is  identical  to  the  pattern  of  other  govern- 
mental planning  problems,  as  illustrated  by 
the  obvious  and  familiar  queries  l^elow : 

1.  What  is  the  best  ajjproach  to  planning 
for  public  services'?  Should  we  look  at  our 
various  resources  and  determine  what  to  do 
with  them,  or  shoidd  we  analyze  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  then  determine  what  re- 
sources we  have  to  meet  those  needs  1  As  all 
planners  will  tell  you,  the  needs  approach 
is  the  best  way  to  attack  such  a  problem. 

2.  How  can  you  make  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  a  single  element  of  service,  such  as 
recreation,  without  first  conducting  over- 
all planning?  The  fact  is  that  it  is  very 
undesirable  to  do  so,  but  until  general  plans 
are  available  we  should  not  wait  for  them. 

3.  How  much  public  demand  should  Gov- 
erimient  try  to  meet  ?  How  can  we  separate 
what  appear  to  be  the  true  needs  for  serv- 
ices, from  the  demands  of  local  and  mi- 
nority groups?  This  certainly  requires  so- 
phistication of  the  highest  degree,  in 
planning. 

4.  Can  we  always  follow  the  rule  that  we 
hear  so  often,  that  Grovernment  should  plan 
directly  for  the  biggest  good  and  the  great- 
est number? — Or  should  we  not  approach 
our  problem  with  the  view  that  meeting  mi- 

"  Testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Housing  and 
Recreational  Needs  of  Elderly  Citizens,  Los  Angeles,  Xo- 
vember  15,  1960. 
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nority  as  well  as  majority  needs,  in  fair 
proportion,  is  indirectly  also  part  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number'?  If 
we  always  were  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
majority,  services  of  great  cultural  value, 
such  as  certain  recreation  programs,  art 
galleries,  liln-aries,  and  museums,  would  be 
non-existent.  In  our  special  interests,  most 
of  us  are  unique,  all  of  us  are  minorities. 
5.  Can  we  accept  the  principle  of  multi- 
ple use  in  land  management  unless  we  con- 
sider among  the  elements  of  each  problem 
what  uses  are  compatible  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  area,  and  what  services  should 
be  supplied?  A  dominant  principle  emerg- 
ing from  the  studies  of  the  recreation  group 
which  issued  the  "California  Plan"  was 
that  recreation  facilities,  to  l)e  effective,  had 
to  be  located  within  definite  distances  (of- 
ten expressed  in  the  form  of  zones)  from 
the  homes  of  persons  seeking  recreational 
opportunities.  The  cardinal  principle  is  one 
of  providing  freer  choices  and  wider  alter- 
natives. 

Education  is  Recreation 

'^To  cease  to  learn  is  to  grow  old."  " 
Among  those  who  work  with  older  people, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  education 
for  the  elderly  is  an  integral  part  of  life- 
time learning,  and  therefore  a  continunig 
process  that  should  have  continuing  pur- 
pose. However,  it  is  not  easy  for  those  who 
have  let  their  mental  faculties  rust  for 
many  years  to  become  In-illiant  thinkers 
after  their  65th  birthdays.  The  individual 
who  stops  learning,  stops  thinking  and 
ceases  to  create  will  begin  again  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  if  at  all.  And  the 
person  who  retires  mentally  and  physically 
at  the  same  time  as  he  retires  from  his  jol) 
is  likelv  to  deteriorate  quickly— as  one  lead- 
ing geriatric  specialist  puts  it,  "more  peo- 
ple rust  than  wear  out."'" 

People  who  have  worked  with  senior  citi- 
zen groups  have  experienced  the  excitement 

"  Administrative  Planning  for  Services  for  the  Aging,  WiWiam 
P.  Sailer,  Public  Welfare  Project  for  the  Aging,  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  1960. 

"  Dr  Edward  R.  Boritz,  Director  of  Lankenau  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia ;    Chairman   of   the    1960   National    Health    Forum. 


of  watching  older  people  who  begin  to  de- 
velop intellectually  for  the  first  time  in 
their  later  years.  Research  studies  indicate 
that  in  general  people  do  not  lose  intellec- 
tual power  as  they  grow  older,  although 
they  normally  lose  speed  in  learning.  If 
older  people  are  adequately  motivated  to 
learn,  the  newly  acquired  knowledge  and 
skill  may  more  than  compensate  for  the 
extra  effort  involved  because  of  these  small 
losses  in  speed. 

Not  only  is  it  possible  for  older  people 
to  continue  to  learn ;  it  is  essential  for  their 
own  mental  well-being  as  well.  In  order  to 
live  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  existing 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  must  be  sup- 
plemented continuously  through  life  by  new 
learning.  Similarly,  education  about  aging 
is  needed  at  all  stages  in  the  life  cycle.  The 
adult,  whether  70,  50  or  30  years  old,  or 
even  the  child  at  age  10,  needs  information 
about  aging  and  what  it  means  to  be  old. 

Effective  education  for  aging  can  stimu- 
late growth  in  understanding  and  foster 
purposeful  living  in  the  later  years.  Wliat 
value  is  it  for  a  person  to  live  for  100  years, 
if  he  can  enjoy  little  or  none  of  the  richness 
which  should  "be  the  harvest  of  a  full  and 
purposeful  working  career,  or  if  he  has  lost 
the  spirit  of  growth  ?  Keeping  older  people 
mentally  alert  and  physically  fit,  and  with 
a  larger  purpose  in  life  than  just  staying 
alive,  is  a  test  of  prime  importance  for 
education  in  our  times. 

"To  lessen  or  retard  an  emotional  de- 
cline, the  older  person  must  feel  that  he  is 
useful  in  some  capacity,"  according  to  Law- 
rence Kohler,  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Adult 
Education.  "He  must  recognize  himself  as 
he  is,  and  accept  the  reality  of  the  aging 
process.  The  opportunities  to  engage  in 
worthwhile  activities  wiU  contribute  to  his 
feeling  of  adequacy.  Social  decline  is  a 
product  of  intellectual,  physical  and  emo- 
tional decline  and  can  be  retarded  only  by 
maintenance  of  intellectual,  physical  and 
emotional  health.  .  .  Public  school  adult 
education  can  assist,  by  providing  learning 
experiences  that  contribute  to  the  enrich- 
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ment  of  living  and  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  personal  interests  and  needs."  ^^ 
There  is  general  agreement  that  the  ear- 
lier preparation  is  undertaken  for  the  re- 
tirement years,  the  more  effective  it  will  be. 
This  preparation  involves  planning  for  the 
physical  and  financial  needs  of  retirement, 
and  an  awareness  of  the  social  and  psy- 
chological changes  to  be  anticipated  at  that 
time.  The  full  implications  of  the  social 
role  of  retired  people  in  this  generation  are 
as  yet  miclear.  Obviously,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  develop  a  new  way  of  living  which 
includes  adjustment  to  a  substantially  re- 
duced income.  As  people  disengage  them- 
selves from  the  obligations  of  middle  age, 
there  is  a  change  in  their  roles,  their  self- 
image,  and  in  their  interests  and  activities 

as  well. 

The  retired  person  has  about  4,400  hours 
of  free  time  per  year  overhand  above  the 
nine  hours  allotted  for  sleeping  and  three 
hours  for  the  routines  of  living.  In  a  ten- 
year  period,  he  has  about  twice  as  much 
free  time  as  time  he  woidd  spend  at  work  in 
ten  years  on  a  40-hour-a-week  job.  That 
time,  judiciously  spent  and  carefully  uti- 
lized, is  the  priceless  contribution  the  aged 
have  to  make  to  their  conmumities. 

Many  older  people  enjoy  opportunities  to 
serve  on  advisory  committees  and  to  work 
on  special  short-term  projects.  Because 
their  vigor  is  diminished,  they  often  prefer 
these  short-term  efforts  to  longer-term  com- 
mitments. As  anyone  familiar  with  conmiu- 
nity  planning  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams will  recognize,  much  of  the  strength 
of  such  efforts  may  be  derived  from  the 
volunteer  leadership  of  top-flight  retired 
educators,  business  leaders,  professional 
men,  and  civic  and  labor  leaders.  However, 
much  more  talent  of  this  calibre  is  avail- 
able in  the  ranks  of  the  elderly ;  to  activate 
it,  broader  programs  of  vohmteer  recruit- 
ment and  training  are  required. 

Along  with  recruitment  and  training  of 
vohmteer  community  leadership  from  aged 

"  Testimony  before  the  San  Francisco  hearing  "f  the  Senate 
Suh-Committee  on  Housing  and  Recrent.onal  ^<'I.^lf 
Elderlv  Citizens.  December  12.  1960,  by  Lawrence  Kohler, 
Consultant,  Bureau  of  Adult  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education. 


persons  accustomed  to  roles  of  leadership, 
there  also  is  opportunity  and  need  for  re- 
cruiting volunteers  in  lesser  roles.  Many  an 
elderly  man  or  woman  would  be  delighted 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  the  vol- 
imteer  workers  so  badly  needed  in  hospitals 
and  institutions,  as  consultants  to  the  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  organizations  and  pub- 
lic agencies,  as  leaders  and  assistants  in  or- 
ganized youth  programs,  as  participants  in 
study  groups  developing  bases  on  which  to 
establish  means  of  meeting  connnunity 
needs— and  in  the  many  less  demanding 
clerical  tasks  which  can  absorb  so  large  a 
share  of  the  operating  budgets  of  health  and 
welfare  agencies,  without  the  cooperation 
of  A^-illing  volunteers. 

Experience  has  demonstrated,  however, 
that  retired  people  usually  lack  the  motiva- 
tion to  volunteer  for  community  acti\ities. 
Manv  older  people  may  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  community  participation  during 
their  vounger  days,  and  so  may  have  no 
concept  of  the  potential  value  they  have  to 
contribute.  Whole  segments  of  the  conmiu- 
nity  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
volunteer  service  to  the  community  and  to 
themselves  as  residents.  However,  there  is 
increasing  awareness  of  the  fact  that  if  they 
were  asked,  many  more  old  people  would 
accept  training  and  join  in  many  of  the 
programs  whose  full  value  to  the  conmiu- 
nity  can  be  realized  only  through  the  help 
of  volunteers. 

Another  problem  in  engaging  the  coop- 
eration of  the  elderly  is  that,  imfortunately, 
our  soeietv  is  inclined  to  value  the  aging 
person  not  for  what  he  is,  but  for  what  he 
used  to  he  previous  to  retirement.  As  Dr. 
Helbert  Dunn  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  points  out,"  "Yet  respect 
for  what  one  is  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  personal  dignity  rests.  A  person 
must  feel  that  he  is  useful  to  those  about 
him.  Personal  dignity  requires  one  to  live 
in  the  present  and  for  the  future,  and  not 
in  the  past.  Dignity  departs  when  one  is 

"ifioft  Level  Wellness  for  the  Older  Person  and  its  RelatUin  to 
Commxnity  Health,  by  Dr.  Helbert  Dunn,  (  hief  Office  of 
Vital  Statistics,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Senice.  L.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  18  pages, 
mimeographed. 
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tucked  into  a  protective  niche  of  inactivity 
until  he  dies." 

Teachers  for  the  Elderly 

Adult  education  counselors  have  indi- 
cated that  it  requires  more  skill  and  under- 
standing to  counsel  older  adults  than  is 
required  with  young  adults  or  youths.  Even 
a  skilled  counselor  has  difficulty  in  learning 
to  cope  with  the  elderly  adult's  feeling  of 
insecurity,  his  fear  of  making  mistakes,  of 
"showing  his  ignorance,"  or  his  embarrass- 
ment at  being  placed  in  a  position  of  com- 
peting with  younger  persons.  In  addition, 
the  individual  difficulties  may  result  from  a 
wide  diversity  of  experience,  knowledge 
and  insight.  Counseling  adults  with  impair- 
ment of  sight,  hearing  and  energy,  as  well 
as  loss  of  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to 
learn,  is  especially  difficult  when  it  is  nec- 
essary to  relate  these  to  existing  courses  or 
training  programs  designed  primarily  for 
children  or  young  adults. 

Difficidty  in  recruiting  competent  person- 
nel is  one  of  the  primary  problems  involved. 
Normally,  the  professional  workers  are  re- 
cruited  from  among  the  young;   and  the 
young,  sometimes,  may  be  more  inclined  to 
favor  those  whose  interests  and  concerns 
are  closer  to  their  own,  and  are  reluctant 
to  bypass  these  in  order  to  look  after  those 
who  "have  no  future."  Young  counselors 
may  be  at  the  same  time  sympathetic  to- 
ward  and  intolerant   of  those  whose  life 
span  has  run  too  far  beyond  their  own.  One 
possible  solution  for  this  problem  is  to  seek 
out  among  the  aged  the  experience  and  skills 
which    could   be   recruited   for   counseling 
service.    However,    experience    has    shown 
that  this,  too,  is  a  solution  full  of  the  pit- 
falls of  prejudice,  ignorance,  slowness  to 
change  and  to  accept  new  knowledge.   It 
therefore    appears    that    recruitment    and 
training  for  service  to  the  elderly  of  mid- 
dle-aged   professionals    with   the    required 
background  would  tend  to  supply  the  great- 
est resources  of  help  to  programs  for  the 
aged.    This   could,   if   adequate   retraining 
opportunities    were    provided,    leave    the 
younger   recruits   to   concentrate   on   work 


with  younger  persons,  and  might  in  the 
long  run  develop  into  a  normal  pattern  of 
professional  concern  from  the  younger 
client  to  the  aging.  At  present,  there  is  rel- 
atively little  systematic  instruction  avail- 
able which  is  directed  at  preparing  profes- 
sional or  lay  personnel  for  work  with  older 
people.  JNIost  of  what  is  being  done  is  han- 
dled in  the  form  of  short-term  intensive 
courses.  An  example  of  this  type  of  train- 
ing program  is  the  annual  Institute  on 
Preparation  for  Retirement,  conducted  by 
the  Division  of  Adult  Education  at  Purdue 
University.  This  institute  is  planned  espe- 
cially for  persons  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  personnel  policies  and  pen- 
sion plans,  counseling  older  employes,  and 
conducting  training  programs. 

Demand  for  trained  personnel  in  the  field 
of  gerontology  is  growing.  Among  the  open- 
ings are  administrators  of  homes,  institu- 
tions and  agencies  serving  the  aged  and  of 
a  variety  of  education,  health,  welfare  and 
community  services  for  older  people;  and 
research  and  instruction  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial gerontology.  At  present,  workers  in 
gerontology  are  largely  lieing  recruited 
from  other  fields  and  disciplines.  However, 
a  number  of  universities  are  beginning  to 
offer  special  instruction  in  the  field  of  ger- 
ontology. 

A  logical  extension  of  present  programs 
of  education  would  ])e  to  develop  opportuni- 
ties for  research  workers  who  are  just  en- 
tering the  field  to  obtain  training  and  ex- 
perience in  evaluating  current  research, 
delineating  crucial  research  problems,  and 
developing  research  designs  and  method- 
ology appropriate  to  the  study  of  these 
problems. 

Community  Understanding 

What  are  the  factors  arising  from  prob- 
lems of  the  aging  and  the  aged  which  affect 
the  conununity,  and  which  should  be  met 
by  educational  means'? 

1.  The  need  of  older  persons  to  under- 
stand themselves.  The  elderly  need  to  im- 
derstand  the  processes  of  maturing  and 
aging,  so  as  to  be  aware  of  changes  taking 
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place  in  their  ovra  mental  and  playsieal  ca- 
pacities, personality  structures  and  social 
situations,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  accept 
these  changes  and  make  sidtahle  adjnst- 
ments  to  them.  They  also  need  to  actpiire 
new  knowledge  and  neiv  skills  as  a  basis 
for  post-retirement  activities  such  as  self- 
employment,  voluntary  services,  and  crea- 
tive expression.  Equally  imi^ortant  for  a 
satisfying  and  useful  later  maturity,  they 
need  education  for  enjoyment  of  the  arts, 
for  intelligent  citizenship,  and  for  defense 
against  mental  deterioration. 

2.  The  needs  of  those  who  are  approach- 
ing retirement.  By  middle  age,  people  who 
are  planning  intelligently  for  retirement 
will  want  information  about  (a)  how  to 
increase  their  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment after  retirement  from  their  regular 
jobs;  (b)  aid  in  developing  healthful  living 
practices,  including  methods  of  retarding 
the  aging  process,  and  avoidance  and  con- 
trol of  chronic  disease;  (c)  how  to  maintain 
income;  (d)  insuring  effective  family  and 
group  associations;  _(e)  where  to  obtain 
training  and  skills  in  creative  activities 
which  will  yield  some  of  the  same  kinds  of 
satisfaction  in  later  years  as  counterpart 
activities  did  in  youth. 

3.  The  need  of  the  general  public  for  edu- 
cation about  the  problems  of  the  aged  and 
the  aging.     The  stereotypes  of  the  aged  as 
ineffectual,     worn-out,     crotchety    persons 
pushed  aside  while  awaiting  life's  end  needs 
to  be  displaced  by  the  realistic  picture  of 
the  aged  as  persons  who  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  life's  problems  the  accumulated  skills 
and  wisdom  of  a  lifetime.  Aging  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  person  must  become 
a    burden    to    society.    Coummnity    action 
through   self-study,   utilizing  all   available 
resources  and  especially  those  of  older  peo- 
ple, can  be  effective  in  educating  the  com- 
munity about  all  aspects  of  old  age,  and  in 
coordinating  community  action  on  behalf 
of  the  elderly.  The  community  also  needs 
to  understand  the  importance  of  providing 
educational  and  Avelf  are  services  to  this  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  It  needs  to  under- 


stand that  the  pro))lems  of  aging  can  best 
be  met  through  training  in  the  early  and 
middle  years,  and  that  this  training  is  only 
one  part  of  life-long  learning. 

4.  The  educational  needs  of  professional 
and  lay  persons  working  with  the  elderly. 
Such  educational  needs  will  vary  with  the 
specific  responsibility  of  the  person  con- 
cerned, but  each  worker  will  need  some  if 
not  all  of  the  following:  a  knowledge  of 
psychological  and  physiological  phenomena 
of  the  aging  process  and  of  the  aged  as  a 
population  segment;  skills  in  human  rela- 
tions and  group  work  techniques;  knowl- 
edge of  resources  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  local  and  national  problems  in 
connection  with  the  elderly;  broad  under- 
standing of  the  educational  process  and  the 
part  it  can  play  in  (a)  meeting  direct  edu- 
cational needs  of  older  persons;  (b)  the 
processes  by  which  problems  such  as  hous- 
ing, income,  emplojanent  and  health  of  the 
elderly  may  be  solved. 

Leadership  and  cooperation  in  a  program 
of  this  scope  are  essential  at  the  community 
level.  In  most  cases,  the  basic  leadership 
in  educational  programs  for  the  aging  has 
developed  at  the  community  level.  Local 
communities  often  have  been  forced  to 
move  ahead  without  adequate  technical  or 
financial  assistance  from  state  and  national 
organizations  and  govermnental  units.  The 
most  successful  of  these  efforts  at  the  com- 
munitv  level  have  been  developed  on  a  co- 
operative basis,  Init  relatively  few  conmiu- 
nities  have  succeeded  in  evolving  effective 
patterns  of  shared  leadership. 

In  efforts  of  this  sort,  educational  leader- 
ship at  the  state  level  is  essential.  The  task 
of  providing  education  for  educators  and 
connnunity  leaders  has  rested  and  probably 
will  continue  to  rest  with  the  state  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  organizations. 

Educational  leadership  also  is  essential 
at  the  national  level.  In  addition  to  state 
leadership,  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  national  organizations  must  provide 
leadership  for  the  development  of  ciuality 
programs  of  education  for  the  aging.  Some 
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of  this  leadership  already  is  l)oing-  provided, 
but  more  is  needed  if  local  aud  state  pro- 
grams are  to  meet  the  many  challenges  and 
needs  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Survey  of  Educators 

The  following  information  is  extracted 
from  the  report  of  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education. 
This  took  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  administrators  of  adult  education  pro- 
grams in  October,  1959.  The  questionnaire 
sought  information  as  to  ways  in  which  the 
adult  education  program  is  serving  the 
needs  of  the  older  adults.  The  age  group 
selected  for  this  purpose  was  the  range  run- 
ning from  50  upwards.  Of  the  administra- 
tors queried,  126,  or  16  per  cent,  responded. 

The  following  areas  of  study,  according 
to  the  replies,  contained  a  fair  concentra- 
tion of  older  adults.  The  areas  are  listed 
accordingly  to  the  frequency  of  the  admin- 
istrators' indications:  (1)  crafts,  (2)  home- 
making,  (3)  fine  arts,  (4)  Americanization 
— that  is,  citizenship,  or  English  for  foreign 
born,  (5)  business  education,  (6)  forimi 
and  lecture  series,  (7)  civic  education  and 
special  education,  vocational  and  industrial 
arts.  Other  areas  mentioned  were  agricul- 
ture, history,  social  sciences,  liberal  arts, 
elementary  school  subjects,  and  family  life 
and  parent  education. 

In  rating  the  tasks  of  major  concern  to 
adult  schools,  the  administrators  listed  the 
following,  in  the  order  of  their  importance : 

(1)  Developing  skills  and  interests  ap- 
propriate to  advancing  years. 

(2)  Developing  a  better  imderstanding 
of  the  psychological  and  physiologi- 
cal changes  incidental  to  aging. 

(3)  Developing  the  attitudes  and  out- 
look appropriate  to  a  changing 
family  life. 

(■i)  Developing  practices  to  improve 
personal  health  and  mental  hygiene, 
mental  health  and  emotional  se- 
curity. 


(5)  Planning  for  retirement,  including 
financial  counseling. 

(6)  Training  to  overcome  physical 
handicai^s,  such  as  impaired  hear- 
ing, lieart  disease,  etc. 

(7)  Improving  the  level  of  conununity 
understanding  about  the  aging 
j)rocess. 

(8)  Training  of  our  older  citizenry  for 
more  active  participation  in  public 
affairs. 

(9)  Providing  vocational  and  educa- 
tional guidance  for  ohler  adults. 

(10)  Training  people  to  work  with  older 
adults. 

(11)  Planning  through  eonsmner  edvica- 
tion  for  a  more  economical  way  of 
living. 

(12)  Retraining  for  full-time  or  part- 
time  jobs. 

A  review  of  the  questionnaire  indicated 
the  following  problems  are  of  major  con- 
cern to  adult  school  administrators  in 
planning  and  organizing  educational  pro- 
grams for  older  adults:  (1)  transportation, 
(2)  finding  suitable  meeting  places  for 
classes,  (3)  the  need  for  more  day  classes, 
and  the  consequent  problem  of  finding  ade- 
quate facilities  and  teachers,  (4)  the  re- 
luctance of  older  adults  to  be  in  segre- 
gated classes  of  the  elderly.  Administrators 
indicate  that  the  older  adidts  prefer  to  be 
in  classes  intermingled  with  younger  peo- 
ple, (5)  budget  limitations  in  the  school 
districts  which  hamper  efforts  to  provide 
educational  programs  for  older  adults,  (6) 
finding  well-qualified  teachers  with  specific 
training  in  the  problems  of  the  aging,  (7) 
securing  conununity  cooperation  and  sup- 
port for  educational  programs. 

Reaching  Older  Adults  Who  Have  Mobility 
Problems ' ' 

The  most  conunon  problem  among  many 
older  persons  is  that  of  accessibility  of  edu- 

'■'■  This  section  is  taken  in  its  entirety  from  Background  Paper 
on  Eihiration  for  Aging,  in-epared  under  direetion  of  the 
Planninf;  Committee.  Education  for  Af;ing.  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  lOGl  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  March,  1960. 
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catioiial  services.  One  segment  of  the  older 
population  that  is  most  diffici;lt  to  reach  in- 
cludes those  who  are  imable  to  get  aronnd 
well  or  who  are  living  in  nursing  homes, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions. 

Colleges,  museums,  libraries,  and  other 
educational  agencies  are  often  poorly  lo- 
cated for  older  persons.  Some  of  the  ways 
of  bringing  educational  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  the  older  persons  are  correspondence 
courses,  home  discussion  groups,  home 
teachers  (churches),  educational  television, 
and  mobile  displays ;  as  well  as  books,  (mail 
services,  extended  loans,  bookmobile,  station 
wagon  book  service,  book  carts,  and  hospital 
book  stations),  records,  films,  art-print 
loans,  reading  aids,  ceiling  projectors,  and 
magnifiers.  Correspondence  study  in  public 
and  private  schools  has  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  being  easily  available  to  older  peo- 
ple. Additional  ways  should  be  developed  to 
provide  education  for  home-bound  people 
since  deterioration  of  the  mental  alnlities 
may  be  rapid  under  the  conditions  of  lim- 
ited social  contact. 

Musemiis  and  galleries  with  few  excep- 
tions have  done  only  a  fraction  of  what  they 
could  do  in  reaching  older  persons  and  in 
helping  to  educate  the  public  about  the 
processes  and  problems  of  aging.  Museimis 
have  given  little  consideration  to  the  aged 
in  planning  programs  and  in  adapting 
physical  facilities.  Libraries,  in  general, 
have  shown  much  more  flexibility  and  adap- 
tability in  getting  materials  to  home-bound 
and  institutionalized  older  persons. 

In  the  opinion  of  staff  members  of  hospi- 
tals and  nursing  homes,  television  has 
helped  save  home-bound  or  institutionahzed 
older  persons  from  mental  deterioration. 
Newspapers  are  widely  read  by  older  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  magazines — especially  those 
with  large  print.  Many  older  people  (in- 
cluding those  who  are  bedfast)  have  indi- 
cated that  the  lightweight,  short,  large  print 
pamphlets— such  as  those  published  by 
many  religious  groups — are  easier  to  handle 
and  read.  Perhaps  more  than  with  most 
people,  those  who  are  home-boimd  feel  that 
it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to  turn  a 


dial  and  see  and  hear  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Meet  the  Press,  a  report  on  a  current  issue, 
or  a  play.  However,  little  of  the  program- 
ming in  educational  television  or  in  com- 
mercial television  has  been  done  with  older 
people  in  mind. 

Summary 

Meeting  the  problems  of  the  aging  and 
aged  in  all  areas,  STich  as  housing  needs,  the 
creative  use  of  leisure  time,  health  needs, 
family  relations,  and  emplojonent,  and  effec- 
tive dealing  with  this  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, involves  extensive  educational  efforts. 
Education  for  aging  is  not  and  should  not 
be  the  exclusive  concern  of  any  one  operat- 
ing agency ;  it  rather  should  be  a  broad  co- 
operative "effort.  While  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional educational  institutions  have  exerted 
leadership,  effective  education  for  aging 
largely  has  been  advanced  by  a  wide  variety 
of  other  institutions,  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions, as  part  of  their  total  program. 

Education  for  the  aging  has  been  going 
through  a  period  of  ex])erimental  develop- 
ment, particularly  during  the  past  decade. 
This  period  of  experimentation  has  broad 
implications  for  all  of  education  and  for 
various  aspects  of  aging,  as  well  as  for  fu- 
ture developments  in  education  ah  out  aging. 
Based  upon  this  experience,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  leadership  now  coming  forth,  it 
should  be  possible  to  develop  comprehensive 
educational  services  for  the  aging  during 
the  coming  decade.  In  view  of  the  urgency 
and  magnitude  of  the  prol)lem  involved  in 
aging,  acceptance  of  this  challenge  is  im- 
perative. 

Education  can  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution toward  the  prevention  of  mental  ill- 
nesses in  older  people.  Preparation  for  train- 
ing courses  in  proljlems  of  retirement,  and 
printed  material  on  this  topic  can  help  the 
participants  or  readers  face  the  realities  of 
retirement  and  begin  to  prepare  for  it.  Edu- 
cation about  the  availability  of  conmiunity 
social  services  can  give  many  individuals 
and  families  some  idea  of  the  help  that  is 
available.  Indications  are  that  when  older 
people  are  placed  in  mental  institutions,  it 
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is  iidt  done  as  a  way  "to  get  rid  of  grand- 
pop,"  but  only  as  a  lavst  resort,  after  the 
situation  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  of 
hoi^elessness.  Education  can  help  families 
realize  that  early  assistance  can  prevent  or 
retard  decline  and  deterioration. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  that 
education  can  make  to  the  mental  health  of 
the  elderly  is  the  development  of  a  more 
positive  social  climate  aliout  aging  and  old 
age.  Mental  health  education  has  done  much 
to  change  the  imblic  attitude  about  mental 
illness,  ])articularly  aliout  manic  depression 
and  schizophrenia.  These  are  primarily 
mental  illnesses  of  younger  people.  Much 
less  effort  has  been  made  concerning  the 
mental  illness  most  prevalent  among  older 
people,  senility. 

Education  about  aging  should  not  only 
help  people  to  understand  how  others  grow 
old,  but  also  assist  the  individual  to  think 
about  how  he  himself  is  aging.  Each  indi- 
vidual should  know  something  about  the 
aging  process  itself.  It  is  important  that 
people  know  that  most  abilities,  mental  as 
well  as  physical,  are  maintained  if  these 
abilities  are  used.  Once  lost,  they  may  be 


recovered  only  with  the  greatest  difficidty. 
As  the  individnalV  al)ilitios  continue  to  be 
augmented  Avithin  limits  througli  new  ex- 
])eriences  in  the  form  of  leai'uing  or  of 
stress,  these  principles  api)ly  regardless  of 
age. 

Often,  for  those  who  have  lost  their  jiur- 
poses  in  life,  the  lack  of  motivation  rather 
than  lack  of  ability  is  the  chief  obstacle  to 
learning.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  individual  and  of  those  al)0ut 
him  can  make  a  great  difference  in  wdiether 
he  continues  to  learn  and  develop.  Being 
overly  protective  of  an  older  i)erson  may 
very  well  impede  growth  and  development, 
just  as  it  does  for  a  child  or  a  handicapped 
adult.  Encouragement  is  an  important  fac- 
tor. There  is  a  serious  gap  between  what  is 
known  about  aging  by  specialists  in  geron- 
tology and  what  is  known  by  the  general 
public.  Not  only  does  each  individual  need 
this  type  of  information  for  his  self-devel- 
opment, but  many  must  also  cope  with  the 
difficulties  which  an  "unsuccessfully  aging" 
person  may  bring  to  his  family,  or  his  social 
or  work  situation. 
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PLANNING  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


Ib  the  foregoing  cliapters  the  Committee 
has  set  forth  the  facts  that  have  been 
brought  out  in  its  hearings  and  in  its  re- 
search, describing  the  elderly  population 
and  its  housing  problems.  There  have  been 
subnutted  to  the  Conmiittee  by  witnesses 
and  experts  and  by  its  staff  a  number  of 
suggestions  for  soMng  the  problem,  and  a 
number  of  examples  of  solutions  in  other 
states. 

The  suggestions  include  ingenious  archi- 
tectural proposals  for  cheaper  houses  with 
little  or  no  sacrifice  in  amenities ;  economic 
solutions  including  more  profitable  uses  of 
the  land,  through  which  savings  the  rents 
of  dwelling  units  could  be  lowered ;  and  the 
redesign  of  existing  structures.  All  of  the 
suggestions  merit  consideration,  and  most 
of  them  will  be  incorporated  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Sul> Committee.  Some 
are  interesting  examples  of  types  of  ap- 
proach to  the  subject,  and  will  be  described 
in  some  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
A  number  of  the  proposals  are  not  com- 
pletely suitable  because  of  some  of  their 
details.  It  is  the  Committee's  hope  that,  as 
the  public  becomes  more  aware  of  this 
major  problem  in  its  midst,  more  advanced 
proposals  will  be  forthcoming,  until  the  full 
spectrum  of  need  is  satisfied. 

Financing  of  Housing  for  the  Aged 

All  experts  state  that  the  greatest  single 
problem  involved  in  providing  healthy, 
sanitary  and  suitable  sale  or  rental  housing 
for  the  aged  is  that  of  financing.  As  was 
reported  in  other  chapters,  many  of  the 
elderly  are  "over-housed"  in  their  own 
homes,  but  are  prevented  by  financing  prob- 
lems from  acquiring  smaller  homes.  The 
volume  of  new  housing  specifically  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  needs  of  California's  aging 
and  aged  is  negligible. 

We  already  know  that  California's  aged 
population   may   increase   by   as   much   as 


50%  within  the  next  decade.  Thanks  to 
a  rising  level  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  benefits,  these  aged  persons  will 
enjoy  higher  incomes  than  is  the  case  to- 
day," particularly  Avhen  these  benefits  are 
augmented  by  insurance  and  pension  plans, 
and  the  possibility  of  saving  money  for 
old  age  during  the  working  years.  The 
medium-income  group  will  be  more  num- 
erous; the  number  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets  will  be  smaller.  However,  the  con- 
tinuing changes  that  may  be  expected  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  could  mean  that  even 
those  whom  we  now  consider  to  be  of  moder- 
ate income  could  then  be  in  economic  jeop- 
ardy. It  is  likely  that  still  only  few  of  the 
elderly  will  be  able  to  pay  cash  for  new 
homes. 

A  major  challenge  will  be  financing  the 
development  of  the  retirement  homes,  co- 
operative apartments,  the  hotel  type  of  old 
age  homes,  dual-license  types  of  homes  for 
the  elderly,  day  care  centers,  sheltered  work- 
shops, clusters  of  boarding  homes  surround- 
ing hospitals  or  institutions,  and  retirement 
communities  which  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  much  larger  population 
of  aging  and  aged  people.  Even  today, 
California's  existing  housing  supply  will 
not  meet  the  special  needs  of  our  elderly; 
and  new-  housing  must  be  added  to  our  ex- 
isting inventory  if  today's  need  is  to  be  met. 

Housing  the  Aged  in  the  Low-Income  Group 

Chapter  1  reveals  that  between  30  and  40 
per  cent  of  the  aged  have  incomes  so  low 
that  they  cannot  afford  rents  higher  than 
$30  or  $40  per  couple,  or  $20  a  month  for  a 
single  person.  In  view  of  financing  prob- 
lems which  discourage  the  participation  of 
private  enterprise,  the  only  potential  source 
of  large-volume,  low-rental  housing  for  the 
needy  aged  appears  to  be  the  private  non- 
profit corporation  or  public  housing  au- 
thoritv. 
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So  far,  in  California,  low-rent  public 
housing  has  been  financed  only  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Wliile  the  1956  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Housing  Act  make 
it  possible  for  a  single  aged  person  to  live 
in  a  public  housing  project,  these  projects, 
as  a  rule,  are  neither  suitably  designed  nor 
properly  located  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  aged. 

New  York  State  requires  that  10  per  cent 
of  all  State-aided  low-rent  public  housing 
projects  be  specificall}'  designed  with  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  in  mind,  and  ear- 
marked for  their  use.  Both  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  have  assumed  considerable 
responsibility  for  attempting  to  solve  the 
housing  problems  of  the  elderly,  by  re- 
serving space  for  the  needy  aged  in  low- 
rent  public  housing  projects,  and  by  financ- 
ing privately-owned  low-rent  housing 
projects.  California's  only  substantial  con- 
tribution to  housing  of  the  needy  aged  at 
the  present  time  is  by  cash  payments  for 
housing  to  Old  Age  Security  recipients.  Ris- 
ing rent  levels  have  led  to  corresponding  in- 
creases in  housing  allowances,  but  without 
improving  the  quality  of  the  shelter  avail- 
able or  increasing  the  supply  of  decent 
housing. 

The  Middle-Income  Group 

Long-term  low-interest  fiinancing  appears 
to  be  a  practical  way  of  ensuring  a  growing 
and  adequate  supply  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  who  are  in  the  middle-income  brack- 
ets. As  we  noted  in  Chapters  1  and  2,  the 
middle-income  group  cannot  afford  rental 
housing  at  over  $60  to  $75  a  month,  nor 
OMTied  homes  costing  more  than  $8,000. 
With  building  costs  running  at  no  less  than 
$8,000  to  $10,000  for  a  rental  unit,  and  in- 
terest rates  on  the  free  market  at  6%,  pri- 
vate enterprise  cannot  de\dse  an  econom- 
ically sound  program  for  supplying  the 
aged  with  housing  at  this  time.^  The  State 
of  New  York  has  imdertaken  a  program  of 
financing  limited-profit  housing  by  provid- 
ing capital  at  3%  interest  for  terms  of  50 
years.  The  State  of  California,  after  World 

^  Fact  Book,  V.  S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  19.58. 


War  II,  assimied  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding financing  at  very  low  interest  rates 
to  i^rovide  housing  for  returning  veterans. 
In  1958,  tlie  program  had  $791,000,000  out- 
standing in  self -liquidating  Veteran's 
Bonds.  A  similar  program  for  financing 
housing  for  the  elderly  would  seem  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Co-operative  housing  and  housing  by 
non-profit  organizations  has  been  hampered 
by  financing  problems.  The  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1956  made  financing  of  such 
housing  possible,  but  at  a  41/2%  interest 
rate  plus  a  1/2%  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
mium, so  far  has  not  enabled  such  organiza- 
tions to  provide  new  housing.  Only  a  mea- 
ger handful  of  California  organizations 
have  applied  for  assistance  under  Sections 
207  and  213  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act. 
If  this  program  is  to  succeed  in  its  objec- 
tive, it  is  obvious  that  interest  rates  must  be 
reduced  and  amortization  periods  extended. 

The  Aged  Home  Owner  in  the 
Middle-Income  Group 

In  1957,  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration insured  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
housing  construction  in  the  United  States; 
but  very  little  of  this  housing  was  for  the 
aged.  Actually,  there  are  F.H.A.  provisions 
which  make  it  easier  for  an  aged  person  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  a  single-family 
home,  by  requiring  a  third-party  co-signer 
of  the  mortgage,  and  special  provisions  for 
lower  doA^^i  pa}Tnents.  It  also  is  possible  for 
the  elderly  house-buyer  to  apply  his  equity 
in  his  old  house  as  a  do^^Ti  payment  on  the 
new  one.  But  builders,  banlvs,  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  have  shown  little  inter- 
est so  far  in  the  problems  of  the  aged  clien- 
tele, and  tend  to  regard  them  as  "poor 
risks"  because  their  productive  years  are 
behind  them.  In  fact,  persons  over  the  age 
of  45,  like  persons  under  21,  generally  are 
considered  ineligible  for  long-term  loans. 

Financing  Shelter  Care  for  the  Aged 

The  certification  of  welfare  agencies  as  to 
the  soundness  of  larger  projects  is  required 
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for  F.  H.  A.  filiaiieing  of  shelter  care  facili- 
ties. Membership  organizations  seeking  to 
develop  rest  homes,  old  age  homes  and  other 
facilities  for  their  own  aging  members  have 
faced  insurmountal^le  difficulties  in  meet- 
ing some  of  the  requirements  in  terms  of 
perpetuity  or  an  assured  life  exceeding  the 
maximum  mortgage  term.  One  well-known 
example  of  this  problem  is  that  of  Soropti- 
mists  International,  whose  diificulties  have 
been  widely  discussed  in  the  field.  Present 
F.H.A.  provisions  for  financing  housing  for 
the  aged  represent  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  unfortmiately  have  not  as  yet 
resulted  in  any  appreciable  improvement  in 
the  housing  shortage  for  this  needy  group. 
While  it  is  possible  to  finance  property  im- 
provements and  repairs  through  the  P.H.A., 
this  program  has  been  of  little  help  to  date 
because  of  high  costs  and  location  problems. 
One  might  summarize  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancing shelter  care  by  remarking  that  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  expect  private  capi- 
tal to  assume  the  risks  involved  in  provid- 
ing this  special  housing  for  the  aged  unless 
it  is  made  economically  feasible.  A  combina- 
tion of  long-term  loans  at  low  interest  with 
tax  exemption  to  improve  the  profit-pic- 
ture, would  appear  to  be  the  only  solution 
for  the  problem  of  creating  large-scale,  low- 
rent  housing. 

In  connection  with  financing :  it  should  be 
noted  that  moneys  derived  from  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  have  been  set  aside  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  re- 
habilitation facilities,  and  chronic  illness 
clinics.  The  State  of  California  is  allocating 
large  amounts  of  such  funds  to  much 
needed  health  facilities.  In  addition,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  a  possible 
source  of  loans  and  financial  aid  to  proprie- 
tary nursing  homes. 

Nursing  Homes 

The  importance  of  nursing  and  convales- 
cent homes  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  aged 
has  been  touched  upon  in  Chapter  2  of  this 
report.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  homes 
depend  on  the  elderly  portion  of  the  popu- 


lation for  the  bulk  of  their  clientele,  and 
that  they  could  provide  a  significant  service 
to  the  elderly.  The  quality  of  care  and  serv- 
ice in  these  homes  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  concern  not  only  here  in  California, 
but  nationwide.  U.  S.  Senator  Patrick  Mc- 
Namara,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Pro])lems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging, 
has  stated  that  "fifty  per  cent  of  the  exist- 
ing 307,681  nursing  home  beds  are  unac- 
ceptal^le  as  reported  by  the  States  under  the 
standards  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act.'"  The 
implications  of  this  very  proper  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  could 
include  withdrawal  of  Federal  support  for 
sub-standard  nursing  homes.  The  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate summarizes  the  situation  as  follows :  ^ 

"Within  the  past  decade  the  nursing 
home,  a  ti'aditional  care  facility  for  the  in- 
firm and  the  aged,  has  become  a  subject  of 
wide-spread  public  concern.  Increased  num- 
bers of  aged  older  persons  not  only  seek 
nursing  care  in  pleasant  surroundings,  but 
they  and  their  children  expect  and  demand 
skilled  services  of  high  quality. 

' '  Every  troubled  son  or  daughter,  anxious 
to  find  a  good  nursing  home  for  a  father  or 
mother,  is  dismayed,  and  often  shocked,  by 
the  inadequacy,  the  hopelessness,  inherent 
in  most  nursing  homes.  Those  who  have 
wandered  from  home  to  home  seeking  de- 
cent facilities,  a  therapeutic  environment, 
and  a  life-restoring  force  pulsing  through 
its  system  too  often  have  given  up  in  frus- 
tration. Ov  with  no  other  solution  feasible 
or  possible,  they  may  consign  a  parent  or 
relative  to  an  inadequate  nursing  home,  but 
with  troubled  conscience  and  feelings  of 
guilt. 

"The  general  picture,  of  course,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  best  of  the  commercial  nursing 
homes — unfortunately,  a  small  minority. 
These  provide  good  nursing  care,  occupa- 
tional and  recreational  therapy,  and  medi- 
cal service.  They  are  generally  cheerful, 
clean,  and  safe.  Some  of  them  offer  restora- 
tive services,  but  even  in  these  higher  qual- 

-  U.  S.  Senate  Press  Release,  December  17,  1960. 

°  The  Condition  of  American  Xtirsing  Homes,  a  Study  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1960. 
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ity  homes,  iutensive  rehabilitation  is  scarce. 
Costs  in  these  good  homes  are  relatively 
high  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  services 
provided. ' ' 

Proper  concern  for  the  aged  people  of 
California  must  include  a  concern  for  the 
professional  standards  of  nursing  homes.  It 
is  the  Conmiittee's  intention  to  study  this 
subject  more  closely. 

Financing  and  Housing  Plans 

Land  economics  has  been  an  increasing 
concern  to  city  planners  in  recent  years  as 
a  result  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  available 
urban  land  which  in  turn  results  from  the 
growth   of  sprawling   suliurbs   since   19-i5. 
As  a  result  of  their  studies  some  new  prin- 
ciples have  emerged  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  evaluate  future  land  uses,  costs,  reve- 
nues, and  rentals,  in  order  to  devise  dwell- 
ing  space   patterns   suitable   for   different 
groups  of  the  population  at  different  eco- 
nomic levels.  One  of  the  axioms  underlying 
their  work  is  that  rental  cost  is  a  result  of 
the  costs  of  land  and  buildings,  divided  l)y 
the  number  of  rental  units.  This  is  not  an 
abstruse  formula,  to  be  sure,  but  it  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  only  way  in  which 
rentals  can  l^e  brought  down  to  the  budge- 
tary limits  of  low-income  groups  is  by  put- 
ting many  dwelling  units  on  the  same  parcel 
of  land.  Normally,  this  conflicts  with  other 
planning  requirements  of  some  importance 
involving     popidation     densities     in     local 
neighborhoods;  and  when  too  many  full- 
sized  families  are  crowded  into  a  small  area 
it  is  true  that  the  overcrowding  can  be  un- 
pleasant. What  needs  to  be  emphasized  con- 
tinually, however,  is  that  elderly  people  are 
small  families.  Sometimes  they  are  families 
of   two   i)ersons;    predominantly   they   are 
individuals  hving  alone;  and  the  average 
elderly  family  does  not  exceed  1.5  persons. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  economic 
advantage  of  small  dwelling  units  in  some 
quantity  on  the  same  parcel  of  ground  does 
not  conflict  with  population  density  limita- 
tion requirements  in  the  ease  of  the  elderly ; 
and  that  planning  and  zoning  ordinances 
can  reflect  these  facts. 


It  has  been  noted  in  tlie  foregoing  chap- 
ters that  not  all  of  tlie  elderly  are  necessar- 
ily infirm  or  disal)led.  Yet,  to  ])e  sure,  some 
of  them  are.  There  is  a  serious  problem  of 
housing  design  in  constructing  houses  which 
permit  the  passage  of  wheelchairs,  perhaps 
by  using  ramps,  and  which  yet  do  not  im- 
pede the  passage  of  the  aml)nlatory  elderly 
who  find  stairs  easier  than  ramps  and  who 
may  resent  any  necessity  for  using  ramps 
and  other  special  disability-aids.  One  way 
of  solving  this  problem  is  by  the  use  of 
elevators  which  make  every  apartment  as 
accessible  as  the  ground-level  apartments 
formerly  were.  But  elevators  are  expensive 
features  to  build  into  a  house  and  would 
vastly  increase  the  rent  for  each  dwelling 
unit  unless  there  were,  again,  so  many 
dwelling  units  in  each  structure  as  to  per- 
mit the  cost  for  each  to  be  brought  down  to 
tolerable  levels.  Automatic  elevators  have 
become  so  reliable  in  recent  years  as  to 
make  unnecessary  the  added  cost  of  eleva- 
tor operators'  salaries,  and  can  be  designed 
to  afford  complete  visibility,  and  thus  elim- 
inate any  danger  of  molestation  to  the 
users. 

Communify  Environment 

The  conmnniity  environment  in  which 
housing  for  the  elderly  is  located  is  a  sig- 
nificant element  in  satisfactorily  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  aged.  Any  house  or  apart- 
ment, no  matter  how  low-priced,  well  de- 
signed and  convenient,  wUl  not  serve  its 
purpose  if  it  does  not  meet  the  environmen- 
tal needs  of  the  elderly.  These  include  such 
obvious  amenities  as  access  to  stores  and 
services.  For  a  group  which  does  not  nor- 
mally use  automobiles  very  often,  proximity 
to  puldie  transit  is  essential.  Clearly,  for 
elderly  persons  there  must  be  well-paved  and 
well-lit  streets,  and  good  sidewalks.  But 
most  of  all,  there  must  be  the  company  of 
other  people  and  a  visible  community  of 
families  and  neighbors  of  all  ages.  To  con- 
sign elderly  people  to  remote  areas  with 
jDoor  travel  facilities  and  few  amenities  can 
create  a  situation  with  all  the  disadvantages 
of  institutionalization  and  none  of  its  ad- 
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vantages  of  care  and  service.  While  very  few 
people  counsel  such  location-policies  di- 
rectly, it  is  apparently  not  obvious  to  many 
well-intentioned  people  who  have  made  sug- 
gestions and  proposals  in  this  field  that 
low-priced  land  means  remote  locations 
with  difficult  access  and  no  amenities.  Hous- 
ing programs  which  can  provide  low 
rentals  only  as  a  result  of  building  on 
low-priced  land  means  inadequate  environ- 
mental location. 

Due  to  the  great  emphasis  in  recent  years 
on  single-family  housing  for  the  general 
public  through  "the  FHA  and  the  GI  Bill, 
there  has  inadvertently  come  about  an  over- 
emphasis on  single-family  housing  for  the 
elderly  as  well.  This  tendency  combined 
with  the  obvious  need  for  low-cost  houses 
and  the  Federal  restrictions  requiring  that 
only  25%  of  the  value  of  the  property  be 
devoted  to  the  price  of  land  has  caused  many 
builders  to  look  for  land  whose  price  was 
low  enough  to  meet  the  limits  imposed  by 
these  combined  factors. 

Obviously  land  worth  only  one-fourth  of 
the  cost  of  a  very  cheap  house  would  be 
low-cost  land  indeed,  and  its  low  cost  prob- 
ably would  be  based  on  its  many  undesirable 
characteristics  as  a  building  site.  Yet  this 
Federal  formula  in  which  land  is  to  be  no 
more  than  25%  and  building  at  least  75% 
of  the  whole  cost  permits  the  use  of  desirable 
building  sites  in  desirable  locations  if  enough 
dwelling  units  are  included  in  the  structure 
to  justify  a  high-quality  parcel  of  ground. 

It  may  be  thought  that  large  numbers  of 
small  apartments  in  a  large  apartment 
house  are  unattractive  living  quarters;  but 
this  is,  of  course,  not  necessarily  so.  Balcony 
apartments  with  a  pleasant  view  can  be 
extremely  attractive,  healthful  living  quar- 
ters insuring  privacy,  and  at  the  same  time 
affording  contact  with  the  living  conunu- 
nity  around  them. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  dwelling 
space  at  low  rentals  as  a  result  of  comlnn- 
ing  many  dwelling  units  into  large  efficient 
apartment  buildings  with  high  quality  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  it  is  possible  to  see  a  way 


of  providing  for  the  housing  of  middle- 
income  elderly  persons.  But  serving  the 
housing  needs  of  the  low-income  group, 
even  with  the  most  ingenious  expedients,  is 
not  feasible  without  Govermnent  assistance 
or  subsidy.  The  building  designs  suitable 
for  the  middle-income  groups  are  a  way  of 
reducing  costs  so  that  the  level  of  Govern- 
ment subsidy  need  not  be  as  high  as  it 
might  be  under  more  wasteful  designs.  It 
is  unlikely,  however,  that  enough  dwelling 
units  can  be  built  under  one  roof,  even 
with  our  advanced  technolog^^  to  bring 
rents  down  to  the  $20  or  $30  a  month  which 
is  all  that  some  of  our  elderly  people  can 
afford.  For  these  people,  there  is  no  civil- 
ized answer  but  for  the  community  to  make 
up  the  difference  through  Government  aid. 

Surplus  Housing 

It  was  suggested  to  the  Committee  dur- 
ing its  hearings  that  the  existing  surplus 
of  apartments  in  several  areas  of  the  State, 
and  particularly  in  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley, could  serve  as  housing  for  the  elderly, 
and  as  a  parallel  suggestion,  that  the  filter- 
ing-down of  this  housing  was  a  suitable 
remedy  for  the  lack  of  housing  at  low  in- 
come levels.  This  approach  has  been  dealt 
with  at  length  in  Chapter  3  and  need  only 
be  mentioned  briefly  in  this  context.  The 
surplus  apartments,  upon  inquiry,  were 
found  to  be  all  high-rental  units*  which 
made  them  completely  useless  to  the  indi- 
gent elderly.  Further,  it  is  apparent,  if  the 
surplus  is  all  in  the  high-rental  group,  that 
there  has  been  no  filtering  down. 

Federal  Proposals 

A  sound  program,  in  the  Committee's 
opinion,  is  embodied  in  the  attitude  shown 
by  the  United  States  Congress:' 

' '  Special  Design  Features.  Congress  has 
given  legislative  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
certain  special  design  features  are  desirable 

*  Testimony  of  C.  E.  McCarthy  before  San  Francisco  hearing  of 
this  Sub-Committee,  December  12,  1960. 

""Public  HousiiiR  for  the  Elderly,"  by  Bruce  Savage,  Com- 
missioner, Public  Housing  Administration.  Aging,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  November, 
1960. 
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ill  bousing  built  to  shelter  elderly  persons. 
Ramps,  instead  of  stairs,  nonsli])  tile,  more 
and  better  lighting,  grab  bars,  lower  cab- 
inets, are  some  of  the  safety  and  livability 
features  incorporated  in  new  public  hous- 
ing for  elderly  families.  Such  features  tend 
to  increase  the  cost  of  a  dwelling ;  Congress 
has  provided  for  that. 

"Elderly  Housing  Not  Planned  Sepa- 
rately. Low-rent  dwellings  now  being 
planned  for  elderly  use  generally  are  incor- 
porated as  part  of  a  larger  all-families 
development.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  First,  experts  on  our  elderly  popula- 
tion agree  that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  elderly  to  isolate  them  from  the 
society  of  younger  persons  and  the  com- 
munity in  general.  Second,  since  the  ma- 
jority of  elderly  families  derive  their 
income  from  small  fixed  benefits  or  pen- 
sions and  are  able  to  pay  only  the  lowest 
rents,  it  is  not  economically  feasible  to 
build  developments  exclusively  for  their 
use. 

"In  order  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ment that  public  housing  pay  its  operating 
costs  out  of  rent,  each  deA^elopmeut  must 
contain  a  cross-section  of  families  in  the 
lowest  income  groups.  Those  with  higher 
incomes  are  able  to  pay  higher  rents  to 
offset  the  very  low  rents  the  elderly  can 
afford. 

"Space  for  Activity  Centers.  Tenant  ac- 
tivity space  is  usually  provided  in  low-rent 
developments  of  50  or  more  dwellings. 
Such  areas  enhance  the  livability  of  the 
development  for  both  the  elderly  and 
younger  families.  There,  many  community 
activities,  family  gatherings,  and  other 
special  occasions  are  observed.  Primarily, 
however,  the  space  supplements  neighbor- 
hood facilities  so  that  public  and  private 
agencies  can  provide  additional  services  and 
leadership  to  meet  the  needs  of  residents. 
Local  authorities  are  urged  to  cooperate  in 
long-range  community-wide  planning  to  se- 
cure the  varied  services  required  by  our 
rapidly  growing  elderly  population." 


Other  Comments  and  Proposals 

A  very  fine  comment  on  housing  for  tlie 
aged  is  provided  by  the  letter  of  an  eldei-ly 
woman  to  the  Housing  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  She  wrote : 

"Enclosed  is  a  magazine  article," 
which  is  self-explanatory.  This  shows 
the  best  plan  I  have  seen  for  the  ])uri)ose. 
An  elderly  person  does  not  need  nor  want 
four  rooms,  but  would  like  a  living  room 
big  enough  to  turn  around  in,  and  airy 
and  light.  The  plan  does  not  show  the 
width  of  the  unit,  but  the  one  I  myself 
planned  to  build  was  20-ft.  length  for 
living  room  and  dining  space. 

"The  kitchen  could  be  a  trifle  wider,  as 
sleeping-space  need  not  be  so  large,  which 
would  give  space  in  bathroom  for  built-in 
storage  facilities.  This  is  just  a  sugges- 
tion to  help  save  expenses.  I  am  an 
'Oldster.'" 


(Signed) 


Mrs.  S.  M. 
Los  Angeles 


The  article  which  Mrs.  S.M.  mentioned 
was  illustrated  with  plans  for  a  well- 
designed  compact  dwelling  which,  unfor- 
tunately, would  not  meet  existing  zoning 
ordinances  in  any  California  city  (see 
Chapter  3),  but  which  would  very  satis- 
factorily house  elderly  persons. 

What  Others  are  Doing 

In  New  York,  governmental  concern 
over  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  dates 
back  to  1942  when,  under  the  State  Housing 
program,  a  New  York  City  authority  de- 
signed a  54-unit  experimental  housing 
project — Fort  Green  Housing — with  spe- 
cially designed  units  set  aside  for  low 
income  individuals  over  sixty  years  of  age. 
In  1951  it  was  required  by  law  that  5% 
of  all  future  State-aided  low  rent  housing 
be  reserved  for  elderly  persons.  In  1957 
this  percentage  was  raised  to  10%  of  aU 
dwelling  units  constructed.  At  the  end  of 

°The  enclosure  was  a  tear  sheet  from  Modern  ilaturifii  showing 
an  article  "Housing  for  the  Elderly."  hy  Whitney  R. 
Smith,  Chairman.  Retirement  Home  Planners,  with  illus- 
trations including  a  house  plan  and  a  plot  layout. 
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1958  some  747  imits  in  State-aided  projects 
had  been  specially  designed  for  older  peo- 
ple. At  the  same  time  an  additional  843 
units  were  under  construction.  The  author- 
ity estimated  that  as  of  1958  there  were 
some  1946  other  apartments  of  one  to  two 
and  one-half  rooms  in  projects  which  did 
not  have  special  designed  features  for  the 
aged,  hut  nevertheless  were  occupied  by 
older  citizens. 

New  York  provided  special  stimulus  to 
the  construction  of  modern  rental  units  for 
the  eldei-ly  with  the  enactment  in  1955  of 
the  Limited  Profit  Housing  Law  which  pro- 
vided for  long  term  loans  at  a  low  interest 
rate  and  made  special  tax  concession  for 
limited  profit  housing  for  the  elderly.  As  of 

1958  two  such  projects  had  been  completed, 
housing  approximately  200  persons. 

In  1954  Massachusetts  set  up  a  program 
of  State  aid  for  low  rent  public  housing 
for  the  elderly  to  be  built  by  municipalities. 
Under  this  program  the  State  guaranteed 
notes  or  bonds  and  offered  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  21/0%   over  a  40-year  period.  By 

1959  thirty-two  conununities  had  provided 
1,373  imits  for  one  and  two-person  occu- 
pancy. An  additional  1,446  were  imder  con- 
struction, and  738  additional  imits  were  in 
the  planning  stage.  In  some  other  states 
concern  has  been  expressed  about  the  hous- 
ing requirements  of  the  elderly,  but  little 
constructive  legislation  has  been  written. 
Vermont  and  Colorado  enacted  laws  in  1957 
enabling  the  use  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  1958  Louisiana  proposed  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would  authorize 
the  levying  of  municipal  taxes  to  provide 
funds  with  which  to  construct  and  operate 
"homes  for  senior  citizens". 

What  California  is  Doing 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  housing  needs 
for  the  low-income  elderly  of  our  State 
still  remain  unsolved  and  unmet.  There  are 
no  State  or  locally  aided  programs.  There 
are  several  Federal  programs  under  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration's  Insured 
Loan  Program,  but  unfortunately  they  have 
not  as  yet  put  one   single  roof  over  the 


heads  of  our  elderly  California  citizens  at 
rent  their  incomes  will  allow. 

Suggestions  of  private  industry 

Private  industry  in  the  State  has  offered 
the  suggestions  outlined  in  the  following 
sections,  however  each  plan  is  dependent  on 
some  form  of  State  financial  assistance.  As 
we  pursue  all  possible  avenues  through  our 
research  it  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  unless  some  form  of  State  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  made  available,  such 
as  the  utilization  of  the  borrowing  power 
of  our  State  to  obtain  a  long-term  low  rate 
of  interest,  this  housing  cannot  and  will  not 
become  a  reality. 

Mr.    Irving    Kalsmau,    a    Los    Angeles 
builder  presented  his  "California  Plan"  to 
this  Committee  at  the  San  Francisco  hear- 
ings. In  essence,  the  plan  would  provide  for 
placing  two  houses  on  one  normal  size  lot. 
The  houses  w^ould  be  placed  on  a  lot  approx- 
imately 30  x  60  feet  and  §  of  the  lot  would 
be  occupied  by  the  house  itself.  The  remain- 
ing 1^  of  the  lot  would  be  turned  into  a  com- 
munity recreation  area.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  development  of  this  type  of 
housing  is  that  it  would  require  major  re- 
zoning  in  the  applicable  areas.  There  is  an 
argument  against  such  rezoning  and  conse- 
quential lot  size  reduction  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  create  a  crowding  of  the 
land  by  reducing  the  required  lot  size.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  doubtful  that  the  population 
density  would  be  increased  under  the  pro- 
posed plan.  In  fact,  the  population  density 
would  tend  to  be  reduced  since  there  would 
be  only  two  or  less,  or  a  smaller  number  of 
persons  per  household  than  the  conventional 
family  in  a  60  x  100  foot  lot  which  would 
have  up  to  six  or  seven  persons  living  in 
one  house. 

Since,  however,  only  persons  60  or  over 
would  be  eligible  to  use  the  homes,  and  in- 
cidentally, one  of  every  eight  persons  in  Cali- 
fornia is  60  years  or  over,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  areas  so  rezoned  would  probaljly 
total  even  less  than  is  now  found  under  the 
Xaresent  zoning  laws. 
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The  cost  estimates  of  Mr.  Kalsman's 
Plan  submitted  to  the  Committee  were  as 
follows : 

Basic  House  Cost $-4,500 

Lnproved  Lot 900 

Fiuaucing 275 

Overhead  and  Selling  Costs 500 

Eeoreation  and  Social  Building 

(pro-rata  share) 200 

Profit 750 

Total  Price $7,125. 

"VVliile  Mr.  Kalsman  is  to  be  commended 
upon  the  time  and  effort  he  and  his  organ- 
ization have  devoted  to  this  problem,  this 
Sub-Committee  feels,  assuming  the  above 
cost  estimates  to  be  correct,  that  other  prob- 
lems— maiidy  zoning  and  availability  of 
land  in  suitable  locations  and  at  a  reasonable 
cost — present  extremely  difficult,  if  not  in- 
surmountal)le  practical  problems  in  the  use 
of  his  Plan. 

The  zoning  problem  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  legal  powers  of  the  State  and  would, 
of  course,  be  a  matter  of  local  concern  and 
decision  in  each  locality  throughout  the 
State  and,  as  has  been  previously  noted  in 
this  report,  most  of  the  elderly  in  our  State 
reside  in  the  heavily  populated  urban  areas 
where  land  is  either  not  available  or  if  it  is 
available  in  suitable  locations  the  cost  is 
prohibitive  for  single  detached  dwelling 
use.  In  passing,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Kalsman's  building  cost  estimate  does 
not  coincide  with  the  current  State-wide 
mininmm  average  residential  building  cost 
of  $9  to  $10  per  square  foot  as  against  the 
$6  per  square  foot  contemplated  in  his  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  John  H.  Tolin,  representing  Barrett 
Homes,  Inc.,  proposed  the  "Condominium" 
method  of  construction  and  owaiership. 
Condominitmi  was  defined  as  "the  indi- 
vidual ownership  of  single  units  in  a  multi- 
unit  structure  with  common  ownership  of 
halls,  stairs,  elevators,  lobbies,  driveways, 
etc.  Condominiiuns  may  be  bought,  sold, 
mortgaged,  and  are  taxed  separately.  Each 
owner's  property  is  liable  only  for  his  own 
mortgage  debt.  Another's  default  does  not 
endanger  his  interest."  The  core  of  such  a 


project,  according  to  Mr.  Tolin,  "should 
be  no  more  than  35  elderly  people  inde- 
pendently housed,  and  they  should  not  be 
separate,  of  course,  from  the  younger  per- 
sons or  normal  community  life  whatsoever. 
They  have  very  broad  interests.  They  should 
be  able  to  make  just  as  much  use  of  the  local 
library,  the  local  concerts,  the  university, 
etc.,  as  other  age  groups.  So,  try  to  liold 
them  within  the  community,  keep  them  on 
their  feet,  keep  them  going,  keep  them  in- 
terested, keep  their  minds  occupied.  The 
whole  approach  in  geriatrics  today  is  not  to 
herd  the  aged  together,  and  not  to  house  the 
well  Avith  the  sick. ' ' 

Mr.  David  Lyon,  Public  Relations  Direc- 
tor of  the  Trailer  Coach  Association  pre- 
sented the  view  of  his  Association  at  this 
Sub-Committee's  San  Francisco  hearings. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  general,  mobile  home 
living  would  appear  to  offer  many  of  the 
essentials  required  by  the  elderly.  Their  low 
initial  cost,  economy  of  upkeep  in  mainte- 
nance, less  physical  demand  for  housework, 
offer  an  outdoor  tY9Q  living  which  is  con- 
ducive to  lietter  health;  less  lawn  care,  con- 
tact with  other  persons  of  similar  age  levels 
and  similar  interests,  organized  recreation 
and  social  activities,  and  attractive  sur- 
roundings without  the  depressing  clinical 
appearance  of  some  old  age  housing  develop- 
ments. In  order  for  any  of  these  plans  or 
any  other  plan  to  become  a  reality  for  our 
low  income  aged  State  financial  assistance 
is  imperative. 

Economic  Factors 

Our  senior  citizens  are  entitled  to  respect 
and  the  dignity  of  human  beings.  It  is  a 
soleuni  obligation  of  the  State  to  see  that 
they  are  treated  that  way.  Now  is  the  time 
for  our  great  State  of  California  to  fulfill 
its  oldigation  and  responsibility  for  the  well 
being  of  its  needy  senior  citizens  in  the  field 
of  housing.  Based  upon  its  1958  and  1959 
study,  this  Sub-Committee  recommended  the 
enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  a  broad 
State-aided  self-liquidating  financial  pro- 
gram to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the 
aged.  This  legislation  was  sponsored  in  the 
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last  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  by 
Senator  Hugh  M.  Burns  and  others,  and 
w-as  then  known  as  Senate  Bill  No.  802,  and 
proposed  State  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  10.  The  legislation  will  be  submitted  in 
the  1961  Session  as  Senate  Bill  No.  41-4. 

At  the  time  of  introducing  these  Bills 
Senator  Burns  stated,  ''The  specific  pur- 
pose of  Senate  Bill  No.  802  is  to  provide 
State  financed  aid  on  a  self-liquidating  basis 
to  provide  housing  for  needy  elderly  low  in- 
come families  and  persons.  This  Bill  would 
authorize  two  State  loan  programs  to  pro- 
vide shelter  and  related  facilities  for  the 
elderly.  The  loans  for  both  programs  in- 
cluding all  administrative  costs  would  be 
repaid  in  full.  Firstly,  the  Bill  provides  for 
$34,000,000  for  long  term  low  interest  rate 
loans   to    eligible    families    for    individual 
home  pKrchasing  patterned  after  the  State's 
highly  successful  Veterans'  Farm  and  Home 
Loan  program.  It  would  operate  on  a  basis 
verv  similar  to  this  program.  Secondly,  the 
Bill   would   provide    $66,000,000    for  long 
term  low  interest  rate  loans  to  eligible  non- 
profit private  and  pulilic  agencies  for  the 
construction  of  low  cost  rental  shelter  facil- 
ities for  the  elderly.  This  program  is  pat- 
terned after  similar  laws  recently  enacted 
in  the  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,  with  this  one  important 
exception:  this  Bill  would  not  provide  for 
annual  cash  subsidies  in  addition  to  said 
loans.  It  was  estimated  at  the  time  this  Bill 
was  introduced  that  both  these  programs 
would  provide  a  total  of  between  75,000  and 
80,000  dwelling  units  over  the  three  to  five 
years  following  its  authorization  to  proceed. 
The  exact  nimiber,  of  course,  would  vary 
depending   on   land   acquisition   costs   and 
construction.  While  75,000  or  80,000  dwell- 
ing   units    would    only    provide    dwelling 
facilities    for    a   maximum   of    150,000   to 
170,000  persons  or  approximately  10%  of 
the  1,250,000  elderly  persons  estimated  to  be 
living  in  the  state  at  the  present  time,  it  will 
provide  a  beginning  and  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion toward  solving  the  problem.  This  bill 
would  provide  two  specific  programs : 


1.  An  Individual  Home  Purchase  Pro- 
gram. All  persons  60  years  of  age  or  over 
who  have  resided  in  the  State  for  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years  and  whose  total  anmuil 
income  does  not  exceed  six  times  the  annual 
monthly  repayment  plus  the  value  of  the 
cost  to"  them  of  heat,  light,  water,  taxes, 
maintenance  and  repair  costs,  would  be 
eligible  for  long  term  low  interest  rate  loans 
to  purchase  individual  homes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  under  this  maximum  income 
limitation,  all  of  the  elderly  married  cou- 
ples who  were  receiving  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance  in  1957  and  had  an  average 
income  of  $2,249  would  be  eligible.  But  at 
the  same  time,  those  who  can  afford  their 
owm  homes  would  be  ineligible. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
gram is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  middle  or  low  income  elderly  fam- 
ilies, and  while  there  are  no  such  income 
limitation  established  for  our  present  State 
Veterans'  Farm  and  Home  Loan  program, 
it  is  the  Committee's  belief  that  they  would 
be  necessary  for  this  program. 

2.  The  Rental  Program.    All  persons  60 
years  of  age  or  older  who  have  resided  in 
the  State  for  a  minimum  of  five  years  and 
whose  total  annual  income  does  not  exceed  6 
times  the  total  annual  rental  plus  the  value 
of  cost  to  them  of  heat,  light,  water,  and 
cooking  fuel,  would  he  eligible  for  rental 
occupancy  in  the  projects  authorized  by  this 
Bill.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  the  rental  program  are 
substantially  the  same  as  for  the  home  pur- 
chase program  ^vith  the  exception  that  the 
home  purchase  program  also  includes  in  the 
income  allowance  the  value  of  taxes,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  costs.  On  the  basis  of 
$35  per  month  rental  plus  $10  per  month 
utilities  allowvance,  or  a  total  of  $45  per 
month,  the  maxinnun  total  income  permis- 
sible for  eliljility  would  be  $270  per  montli 
or  $3,240  per  year.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  this  is  the  maximum  income  per- 
missible, and  would  represent  all  the  income 
of  the  family  or  person  regardless  of  source 
of  income.  This  maxinnun  income  limitation 
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would  restrict  tlie  rental  housing  program 
to  roiddle  to  low  income  elderly  families  or 
jDersons  and  would  effectively  exclude  those 
who  could  otherwise  afford  their  own  hous- 
ing. Again,  as  with  the  home  purchase  pro- 
gram, it  is  the  Committee's  belief  that  such 
income  limitations  should  be  included. . . . 

3.  Administration.  The  program  woiild 
be  administered  by  the  State  Department 
of  Finance In  addition  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Finance,  a  Finance  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Con- 
troller, the  State  Treasurer,  the  State  Di- 
rector of  Finance,  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Health  woidd  be  created  to  establish 
and  supervise  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  pro- 
gram and  said  Committee  would  serve  with- 
out compensation.  A  similar  Committee 
performs  somewhat  the  same  service  for 
the  Veterans'  Farm  and  Home  Loan  pro- 
gram. As  with  the  Veterans'  program,  the 
details  of  the  administration  would  he  left 
to  the  administering  department." 

State  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  10 
would  authorize  the  issuance  of  State  bonds 
in  the  amount  of  $100,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  program  authorized 
by  Senate  Bill  No.  802.  In  addition,  it 
would  authorize  the  use  of  this  fimd  for 
housing  the  physically  handicapped  and 
validate  all  provisions  of  Senate  Bill  No. 
802  as  enacted  by  the  Legislature. 

It  woiald  also  make  inoperative  Article 
XXXIV  of  the  State  Constitution  as  it 
would  otherwise  apply  to  the  program  au- 
thorized by  Senate  Bill  No.  802.  This 
amendment  must,  of  course,  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  the  State  for  their  approval. 

Senator  Burns  then  concluded  "There  are 
raised  among  the  experts  two  main  ques- 
tions in  the  area  of  housing  for  the  needy 
elderly:  (1)  disparity  between  the  cost  of 
such  housing  and  the  inability  of  low  in- 
come aged  persons  to  pay  for  it,  and  (2) 
the  availability  of  land  at  reasonable  cost 
and  without  prohibitive  planning  or  zoning 
restrictions  which  presently  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  such  houses  in  some  areas  of  the 
State.  The  use  of  Federal  and  State  credit 
can  help  solve  the  first  problem,  and  effective 


State  and  local  cooperation  can  solve  the 
second. ' ' 

Organized  Labor's  Position 

Mr.  Richard  Vail,  Research  Director  of 
the  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO 
in  testimony  before  this  Conmiittee  read  a 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
AFL-CIO  convention  delegates  in  their 
August,  1960  Convention.  A  portion  of  this 
resolution  is  quoted  below: 

"Whereas,  there  was  introduced  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  by  Senators 
Hugh  ]M.  Burns,  Randolph  Collier,  Richard 
Richards,  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
10  and  Senate  Bill  802  designed  to  alleviate 
said  housing  shortage  to  some  extent, 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  our 
convention  endorse  the  principles  embraced 
in  Senate  Bill  802  and  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  10." 

Mr.  Vail  further  quoted  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  AFL-CIO  Convention  as 
follows:  "It  must  be  recognized  and  under- 
stood that  senior  citizens  are  a  valuable 
asset  to  any  conmiunity.  Thus,  elderly  hous- 
ing programs  should  be  geared  to  plan  inte- 
gration in  a  normal  neighborhood  within 
the  scope  of  both  public  housing  and  other 
low  and  other  income  programs.  Housing 
programs  which  force  segregated  living  of 
elderly  couples  and  individuals  are  morally 
wrong." 

The  Position  of  the  Banking  Industry 

Mr.  Edgar  O'Brien,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Wells  Fargo  American  Trust  Com- 
pany in  testimony  before  this  Committee 
stated  with  respect  to  whether  the  State's 
bonding  limit  might  be  approached  by  the 
proposed  Senate  Bill  802  that  .  .  .  "you 
are  a  long  way  from  it.  You  also  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  maturity  of  the 
outstanding  bonds,  how  fast  they  will  be 
paid  oif  and  what  your  total  will  be  at  some 
future  date." 

"While  the  specialists  have  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  to  adjust  what  is  the  cheapest 
way  for  the  State  to  handle  this  type  of 
program  I  would  say  that  the  figures   I 
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have  seen  in  yonr  program  such  as  Cal-Vet 
would  probably  be  the  best  one  to  be  offered 
right  now  because  it  has  stood  on  its  own 
feet  and  it  certainly  hasn't  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers very  much.  You  are  going  to  have  lots 
of  problems  in  the  administration  in  lim- 
iting the  sale  of  these  properties  to  the 
people  who  are  qualified,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Cal-Vet  program  has  been  handled 
very  well  and  the  State  holds  the  contract 
on  that  property." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  some 
265,000  persons  in  the  needy  age  group. 
After  this  Mr.  O'Brien  made  the  following 
connnent:  "You  would  start  a  program 
and  figure  the  financial  needs,  say  take  care 
of  10%  of  those  people  just  to  see  how 
it  works,  and  then  you  would  proceed  from 
there,  if  that  works  out  all  right,  and  if 
you  sold  that  many  bonds,  you  can  go  on 
and  sell  more  bonds." 

To  date  Mr.  O'Brien's  bank  has  financed 
no  Section  231  loans.  "There  are  several 
that  are  in  the  preliminaries  now  and  we 
are  going  to  try  to  be  open  minded  on  it 
and  see  if  we  can't  put  them  together  and 
make  them  work.  I  can't  tell  you  now 
whether  they  wiU  or  whether  they  won't." 
Mr.  O'Brien  opined  that  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  because  of 
the  number  of  senior  citizens  we  have  m 
this  State  in  the  low-income  bracket,  we 
could  utihze  both  the  Federal  and  the  State 
program  as  they  do  in  New  York  and  other 
eastern  States.  . 

Mr.  C.  E.  McCarthy,  Vice  President, 
Bank  of  America,  in  testimony  before  this 
Committee  suggested  the  foUo wing  proce- 
dures as  an  alternative  to  Senate  Bill  802. 
1.  First,  we  must  eliminate  inflation  and 
stabilize  the  value  of  a  dollar. 

2  Irrespective  of  the  method  of  financ- 
ing used,  the  venture  must  be  economically 
sound  This  means  that  the  cost  must  be 
kept  within  the  limits  of  income  of  those 
who  will  use  the  units. 

3  Because  of  the  economical  factors  and 
the  length  of  term  necessary  to  bring  the 
pavments  to  a  level  which  the  aged  can 
afford,  Federal  insurance  and  financing  ap- 


pears essential.  While  it  is  commonly  avail- 
able, and  being  used  on  an  expanding  basis, 
simplification  and  modification  could  en- 
hance its  utility.  Section  231  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  financing  housing  for  eld- 
erly people  is  physically  a  good  vehicle. 

4.  All  zoning  and  building  code  require- 
ments should  be  evaluated  to  permit  the 
construction  of  sound,  efficient  type  units 
for  aged  occupancy.  As  a  collateral  effort 
to  this,  a  proper  and  enlightened  enforce- 
ment for  the  correction  of  all  sulD-standard 
and  unhealthy  structures  should  be  made. 

Considering  Mr.  McCarthy's  proposal 
point  by  point  yields  the  following  analysis : 

1.  Even  if  inflation  could  be  eliminated, 
we  still  have  the  elderly  who  have  been  ir- 
reparably damaged.  Stabilizing  the  dollar 
at  its  present  level  would  not  materially 
assist  these  people. 

2.  Senate  Bill  802  is  economically  sound. 
It  is  self-liquidating.  How  else  can  costs 
be  kept  within  the  limits  of  our  low  income 
elderly? 

3.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
O'Brien's  testimony  much  more  experience 
with  Section  231  loans  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  real  worth  of  the  vehicle. 

4.  Not  only  should  the  zoning  and  build- 
ing codes  be  evaluated,  but  they  should  be 
completely  revised  as  pointed  out  earlier. 

Conclusions 

The  100  million  dollar  bond  issues  con- 
templated by  the  Burns  Act,  we  are  told 
by  responsible  banking  officials,  would  not 
in  any  way  jeopardize  the  financial  stand- 
ing, the  credit  rating,  or  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  State  of  California.  One  rea- 
son the  people  of  California  approved  State 
Water  Program  bonds  was  that  the  issue  of 
the  bonds  was  to  be  over  a  30-year  period 
making  them  easier  to  redeem  in  a  spread 
out  repayment.  Likewise,  the  100  million 
dollar  bond  issues  proposed  for  elderly 
housing  would  be  spread  out  and  would  be 
repaid. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  respon- 
sible people  of  this  State  want  this  pro- 
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gram.  The  needy  older  people  aj^prove 
it.  Niunerous  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions including  Organized  Labor  have  en- 
dorsed it. 

Considering  the  cost  of  various  assistance 
programs,  to  our  older  adult  population, 
it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  portion  of  our  population  is  continu- 
ously costing  the  taxpayer  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  ineffective  remedial  measures. 

Why  not  make  use  of  the  more  modern 
and  more  sensible  approaches  currently 
being  applied  not  only  to  the  aging  prob- 
lem  but   to   many   other   problems,   using 


preventive  measures  rather  than  remedial 
measures  1  For  example,  through  good  hous- 
ing, good  recreation  facilities  and  xerograms 
tlie  older  adult  would  be  kept  happy,  active, 
useful,  and  out  of  the  doctor's  office  waiting 
rooms,  out  of  mental  institutions  which 
rcaJlij  cost  money.  For  they  not  only  pro- 
vide housing  but  also  food,  clothing,  and 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  technical 
staff  which  are  necessary  to  run  these  insti- 
tutions. Would  it  not  be  more  advisable  to 
spend  a  small  amount  in  preventive  meas- 
ures therel)y  saving  a  nuich  larger  amount 
currently  Ijeing  spent  in  remedial  measures'? 


CHAPTER  6 


FINDINGS,  CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Ouee  ag-aiii,  the  Senate  Sub-Conmiittee  on 
Housing  and  Recreational  Needs  of  Elderly 
Citizens  puts  before  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia the  statement  it  made  in  its  report 
of  1959.  Unfortunately,  no  effective  action 
has  been  taken  by  any  level  of  government 
to  solve  the  probleni  in  the  intervening  two 
years;  the  need  is  even  greater  than  in 
1959 ;  and  it  still  appears  that  the  problems 
and  the  need  will  only  continue  to  increase 
in  the  future  unless  effective  action  is  taken 


now. 


A.  FINDINGS 


The  facts  and  information  set  forth  in 
Chapters  I  and  II  clearly  indicate  that  the 
State  of  California  is  now  confronted  with 
an  emergency  housing  problem  imparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  which  problem 
will  grow  into  catastrophic  proportions  in 
the  next  ten  years  unless  remedial  action  is 
immediately  undertaken  by  the  State.  The 
Conmiittee  finds : 

1.  There  exists  in  this  State  an  acute 
shortage  of  safe  and  sanitary  dwelling  ac- 
commodations for  older  persons  of  low  in- 
come which  has  resulted  in  thousands  of  our 
senior  citizens  being  denied  adequate  hous- 
ing at  rents  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

2.  The  number  of  elderly  persons  in  this 
State  is  rapidly  increasing  and  unless  emer- 
gency steps  are  iimnediately  taken  to  pro- 
vide additional  housing  which  meets  their 
needs  this  shortage  will  constitute  a  grave 
menace  to  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
aU  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

3.  Housing  for  the  aged,  contrary  to  pop- 
ular belief,  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
basic  problem  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
housing  for  the  general  popidation.  Hous- 
ing for  the  aged  must  be  geared  to  their 
own  special  needs  and  the  recent  progress 
made  in  providing  decent  housing  for  the 
population  as  a  whole  has  contributed  little, 
if  anything,  in  providing  decent  shelter  for 
the    aged.   Housing   specially   designed   to 


meet  the  needs  and  within  the  means  of 
older  persons  is  virtually  non-existent  in 
this  State. 

4.  The  State  has  no  agency  specifically 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assist- 
ing our  senior  citizens  in  solving  their  hous- 
ing problems  and  it  has  no  program  de- 
signed to  provide  adequate  housing  within 
the  financial  reach  of  elderly  families  and 
elderly  single  persons. 

5.  The  basic  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  aged  of  this  State 
results  from  the  disparity  between  the  cost 
of  such  adequate  housing  and  the  ability  of 
low-income  elderly  people  to  pay  for  it.  For 
this  reason  the  problem  cannot  be  solved 
without  government  assistance. 

6.  Adequate  housing  for  all  its  citizens 
is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  State. 
The  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  have  recognized  this  responsi- 
bility and  have  enacted  legislation  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  aid  their  senior 
citizens  in  securing  adequate  housing. 
While  the  Federal  Government  has  recog- 
nized some  responsibility  in  this  field,  and 
has  enacted  some  legislation  to  assist,  the 
present  federal  programs  of  financial  as- 
sistance for  housing  of  the  aged  are  still 
wholly  inadequate  and  have  not  in  any  ap- 
preciable w^ay  met  the  need  in  this  State. 
The  January  1961  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  in  its  Policy  Statement  and  Rec- 
ommendations concerning  housing  for  the 
aged,'  is  an  excellent  and  encouraging  over- 
all approach;  however,  it  will  come ^  to 
nauf/ht  unless  implemented  by  appropriate 
action. 

7.  The  State's  complicated  licensing  and 
inspection  system  of  institutions  and  homes 
serving  aged  persons  leaves  much  to  he  de- 
sired and  should  be  immediately  reviewed 


iSee  PolicT  Statpment  and  Recommendations  of  the  Housing 
Section  as  adopted  by  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  Appendix  XIII. 
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and  strengthened  and  the  present  policy  of 
the  State's  Departments  of  Social  Welfare, 
Health,  and  Mental  Hygiene  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  direct  licensing  and 
enforcement  rather  than  delegating  some 
of  these  duties  to  local  agencies.  If  the 
present  unsatisfactory  sj^stem  of  licensing 
and  supervising  old  age  homes  cannot 
be  substantially  improved  it  should  be 
abolished  and  all  of  these  functions  con- 
solidated and  placed  in  one  State  agency 
with  adequate  authority  and  ample  funds  to 
do  the  job. 

8.  The  zoning  and  building  code  reqire- 
ments  of  all  cities  and  counties  in  the  State 
should  be  reviewed  and  present  restrictions 
which  prevent  the  construction  of  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  specially  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  and  within  the  means  of  the  aged 
should  be  removed, 

9.  The  State  Division  of  Highways 
should  immediateh'  establish  and  admin- 
ister a  policy  of  adequate  housing  relocation 
assistance  for  all  persons  displaced  in  the 
construction  of  all  State  public  improve- 
ments, including  Freeways.  Thousands  of 
persons,  including  many  elderly,  have  been 
and  are  yet  to  be  displaced  by  such  pro- 
grams. This  has  resulted  and  will  continue 
to  result  in  needless  hardship  for  such  per- 
sons unless  action  is  taken  immediately. 

10.  The  California  Community  Redevel- 
opment Act  should  be  immediately  amended 
to  strengthen  the  requirement  that  local 
Cormnunity  Redevelopment  or  Urban  Re- 
newal Agencies  provide  adequate  reloca- 
tion housing  for  all  persons  displaced  by 
Community  Redevelopment  or  Urban  Re- 
newal Projects.  This  amendment  should 
adequately  protect  the  displaced  aged's 
special  housing  needs  and  should  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  general  require- 
ment by  some  agency  of  the  State. 

11.  There  is  an  acute  need  for  continued 
research  and  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  housing  problems  of  the 
aged  of  this  State.  In  this  connection  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  as  well  as  The  Governor's  Advi- 


sory Committee  on  the  problems  of  the  aged 
together  with  the  other  interested  State  De- 
partments shoidd  be  re-evahiated  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  housing,  which  is  the 
most  basic  of  all  our  senior  citizens'  prob- 
lems. 

12.  There  is  an  acute  need  for  the  com- 
pilation of  existing  State  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  concerning  the  construction,  li- 
censing and  operation  of  housing  for  the 
aged.  It  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  lawA'er, 
let  alone  an  architect,  builder,  financier  or 
the  aged  themselves  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation in  this  regard.  The  fact  that  this 
information  is  not  readily  available  has 
constituted  an  almost  insurmountable  bar- 
rier for  most  i)ersons  interested  in  solving 
this  problem. 

13.  Accurate  and  specific  information  as 
to  the  present  cost  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia of  Old  Age  Assistance  allocations  for 
housing  of  elderly  persons  is  still  not  avail- 
able.' However,  the  Conmiittee  again  finds 
that  whatever  portion  is  being  used  for  this 
purpose  shoidd  be  reviewed  to  the  end  of 
determining  whether  or  not  it  is  sufficient 
to  i^rovide  adequate  housing  for  the  recip- 
ient and  whether  the  housing  being  provided 
is  safe  and  sanitary  and  free  from  over- 
crowding. 

14.  That  the  State  of  California  has.  to 
date,  failed  to  recognize  the  special  housing 
needs  of  its  senior  citizens  and  has  failed 
to  provide  any  effective  program  to  meet 
these  needs. 

B.  CONCLUSION 

During  the  progress  of  civilization,  great 
social  problems  have  only  been  solved  by  an 
honest  recognition  and  appraisal  of  the 
facts  and  tlie  adoption  of  sound  programs 
designed  to  serve  the  unmet  needs  of  so- 
ciety. The  State's  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding adequate  housing  for  all  of  its  citi- 
zens was  first  recognized  in  1938  Avhen  the 
Legislature  adopted  the  State  Housing  Au- 
thorities Law.  The  Legislature's  next  and 
only  other  activity  in  the  field  of  housing 

=  See  Appendix  IX,  letter  dated  October  21,  1960  from  A.  Alan 
Post,  Legislative  Analyst. 
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was  wlien  it  later  enacted  the  State  Vet- 
erans' Farm  and  Home  Loan  program.  The 
Housing  Authorities  Law  provided  for 
housing  assistance  for  shmi  dwelling  low- 
income  families  to  be  wholly  financed  by  the 
Federal  government.  The  Veterans'  Farm 
and  Home  Loan  program  utilized  the  credit 
of  the  State  to  assist  needy  veterans  in  solv- 
ing their  farm  and  housing  problems.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  State 
should  have  recognized  its  responsibility  to 
assist  its  elderly  citizens  in  securing  ade- 
quate housing  within  their  means.  The  Leg- 
islature's  failure  to  act  in  this  specific  field 
can  be  explained  by  no  word  other  than — 
neglect. 

From  the  beginning,  civilized  society  has 
zealously  nurtured  and  cared  for  the  yoimg. 
We  have  enacted  elaborate  systems  of  law 
to  protect  them  and  their  rights.  In  fact, 
in  the  law,  children  are  legally  wards  of  the 
courts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  mani- 
fested the  same  degree  of  concern  and  care 
for  the  needy  and  helpless  aged  or  physi- 
cally handicapped  even  though  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  pro- 
tected and  cared  for  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  our  children. 

Human  decency  now  cries  out  for  this 
great  and  prosperous  State  to  rescue  a  large 
segment  of  its  population,  which  includes 
some  of  its  most  revered  citizens,  from  a 
life  of  abandonment,  despair,  hopelessness 
and  aimless  drifting.  The  special  housing 
needs  of  this  segment  of  our  population 
have  been  ignored  or  swept  under  the  rug 
long  enough  and  the  public  conscience  will 
no  longer  tolerate  such  inmioral  and  in- 
human conduct. 

We  all  say  that  we  honor  and  respect  our 
elders.  If  we  mean  what  we  say  we  should 
act  at  once  to  effectively  assist  them  in 
solving  their  most  critical  problem— hous- 
ing. 

Intelligent  planning  indicates  that  we 
should  act  now.  This  is  true  because  it  takes 
time  to  provide  the  physical  facilities 
needed  and  because  the  problem  is  daily 
increasing  in  scope.  Our  exploding  popula- 
tion and  the  constant  lengthening  of  the 


life  span  through  medical  science  are  two 
factors  that  no  longer  can  l)e  pacified  by 
insincere  platitudes  and  profuse  protesta- 
tions of  filial  fealty.  Due  to  both  of  these 
factors  it  is  now  crystal  clear  that  within 
the  next  decade  between  15  and  20%  of  the 
entire  population  of  this  State  will  be  senior 
citizens.^  The  time  for  decision  is  now.  The 
time  for  action  is  now.  We  should  get  on 
with  the  job  of  providing  adequate  housing 
for  our  low-income  senior  citizens  at  costs 
they  can  afford  to  pay  as  soon  as  possible. 

C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  principal  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate housing  for  our  low-income  elderly 
families  and  single  persons  is  financial.  The 
State  can  assist  by  lending  its  credit  and 
exercising  its  power  of  tax  exemption.  The 
Conmiittee  again  reeonmiends  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  by  the  1961  Eegular  Session 
of  the  Legislature  which  would : 

1.  Provide  a  new  State  loan  program  to 
be  financed  entirely  by  the  sale  of  State 
bonds  which  would  be  self -liquidating  simi- 
lar to  State  bonds  sold  to  finance  the  State 
Veterans'  Farm  and  Home  Loan  program. 
However,  in  addition  to  individual  home 
loans  this  legislation  should  also  authorize 
loans  to  Limited  Dividend  Housing  Corpo- 
rations, Land  Chest  Corporations,  private 
non-profit  corporations,  and  local  Housing 
Authorities,  at  the  going  State  rate  of  in- 
terest, plus  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  for  a 
term  up  to  50  years.  Authorization  should 
also  be  given  for  loans  to  he  made  for  the 
total  amount   of  the   capital   cost  of   each 
home,   or  project,  including  land  and  all 
appurtenant     facilities.     Said     legislation 
should  also  provide  that  each  project  con- 
structed and  operated  by  private  non-profit 
corporations  or  local  Housing  Authorities 
should  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  special 
assessments.  Finally,  said  legislation  should 
clearly  establish  and  define  basic  eligibility 
requirements  which  would  guarantee  that 
the  housing  so  provided  would  only  be  oc- 

»  See  Appendix  X,  letter  dated  January  5,  1961,  from  Maurice 
D.  Van  Arsdol,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  Uni: 
versify  of  Southern  California. 
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cupied  hy  low-iiieome  elderly  persons  who 
cannot  afford  adequate  safe  and  sanitary 
housing  availahle  in  the  local  conununities. 
In  this  connection,  a  residency  requirement 
should  be  provided  by  law,  in  order  to  as- 
sure such  housing  for  California's  aged 
citizens  and  to  discourage  additional  immi- 
gration which  would  only  aggravate  the 
problem. 

2.  Authorize  the  Department  of  Finance 
to  administer  the  program  set  forth  in 
Recommendation  No.  1,  which  Department 
would  also  be  authorized  to  engage  in  con- 
tinuing research  concerning  the  housing 
problems  of  the  aged  and  to  assist  local 
connnunities  in  solving  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding housing  for  their  senior  citizens. 

3.  Amend  the  State  Conmaunity  Redevel- 
opment Act  to  strengthen  the  requirement 
that  local  Community  Redevelopment  and 
Renewal  Agencies  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  re-housing  of  all  persons,  particu- 
larly the  aged,  displaced  by  Community  Re- 
development and  Urban  Renewal  Projects 
and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  said 
requirement  by  an  Agency  of  the  State. 

4.  Require  the  State  Division  of  High- 
ways to  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
relocation  of  all  persons,  particularly  the 
aged,  displaced  by  all  State  public  improve- 
ments,   including    those    displaced    from 


rights-of-way  acquired  in  the  development 
of  the  State's  freeway  or  highway  systems. 

It  is  further  recommended : 

A.  That  the  State  Attorney  General  pre- 
pare a  compilation  of  all  State  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  construction,  li- 
censing and  ojieration  of  housing  for  the 
aged  and  that  the  cities  and  counties  of  the 
State  instruct  their  legal  advisors  to  pre- 
pare a  similar  compilation  of  such  local 
laws  and  regulations  and  that  all  such  com- 
pilations he  made  available  to  the  general 
public. 

B.  That  the  cities  and  counties  of  the 
State  review  and  revise  their  local  zoning 
and  building  code  requirements  to  the  end 
that  all  limitations  prohilnting  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  decent  housing  for  the 
aged  are  removed. 

C.  That  this  Sub-Committee  be  author- 
ized to  continue  its  work  during  and  after 
the  close  of  the  1961  regular  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  order  to  complete  its  work 
concerning  those  areas  of  the  eldei'ly  hous- 
ing and  recreational  problems  so  far  un- 
surveyed,  and  in  particular  to  analyze  and 
report  on  the  housing  information  and  data 
relating  to  California's  aged  and  aging  as 
set  forth  in  the  1960  Federal  Housing 
Census. 
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BASIC  INFORMATION  ON  THE  AGED 


1.  Aged  increasing  nearly  a  thousand  a  day 
About  1,230,000  persons  became  age  65  in 

1956,  over  3,000  every  day. 

About  900,000  persons  age  65  and  over 
died  in  1956. 

The  net  increase  was  about  330,000, 
nearly  1,000  every  day. 

There  are  15.4  million  persons  aged  65 
and  over  representing  8.6%  of  the  total 
population. 

By  1975  there  will  be  20  million  aged 
persons. 

2.  Life    expectancy    for    older    women    is 
longer 

The  life  expectancy  of  men  at  age  65  is 
about  13  years;  for  women  15i/o  years. 

This  difference  diminishes  with  age.  At 
age  70,  for  men,  life  expectancy  is  10.3 
years ;  for  women  12.2  years. 

At  age  80  it  is  6.0  years  for  men  and  6.6 
years  for  women. 

3.  Only  a'  small  proportion  of  the  aged  live 
in  institutions 

Three-fourths  of  all  aged  persons  live 
with  some  family  member. 

About  15%  of  all  the  aged  live  in  their  own 
households  but  live  alone  or  with  nonrela- 
tives.  Another  4%  live  with  nonrelatives  but 
not  in  their  own  homes.  About  6%  live  in 
other  places— about  3%  in  institutions,  and 
about  3%  in  hotels,  rooming  houses,  and  the 
like. 

4.  The    aged   are    not    evenly   distributed 
throughout  the  country 

Five  states  had  10%  or  more  of  their 
population  age  65  and  over  in  1950  (Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  Xew  Hampshire,  Oregon, 
and  Vermont). 

Seventeen  metropolitan  areas  with  a  total 
population  of  100,000  or  more  had  an  aged 
population  of  10%  or  more  (Tampa-St. 
Petersburg;  Brockton;  Atlantic  City ;  Terre 
Haute;  Lowell;  Spokane;  Portland,  Maine; 
Utiea-Rome;  Topeka;  Lawrence;  Worces- 


ter; Orlando;  Cedar  Rapids;  Lincoln; 
Springfield,  Mo. ;  New  Bedford ;  Rochester) . 
In  a  State  like  Illinois,  with  a  slightly 
higher  than  average  proportion  of  aged, 
there  were  16  counties  with  more  than  13% 
of  the  population  age  65  and  over. 

5.  Small  towns  have  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  older  persons 

About  13.5%  of  the  population  of  incor- 
porated places  of  less  than  1,000  are  aged 
persons.  Aged  persons  on  farms  were  a 
slightly  smaller  proportion  of  farm  people 
than  aged  persons  in  urban  areas. 

6.  Nearly  half  of  the  total  income  of  the 
aged  comes  from  income-maintenance 
programs 

Total  income  of  all  the  aged  was  about 
$25  biUion  in  1958. 

About  $6.7  billion  was  received  from  so- 
cial security,  $1.7  from  public  assistance, 
and  $2.2  billion  was  received  from  other 
governmental  programs  (civil  service  re- 
tirement, veterans)  making  a  total  of  $10.6 
billion  from  all  governmental  income-main- 
tenance progi-ams. 

About  $1  billion  came  from  private  pen- 
sion plans  and  an  additional  amoxmt  from 
indi^adual  insurance  contracts. 

Thus  over  45%  of  the  aggregate  income 
came  from  income-maintenance  programs. 
Probably  about  40  to  45%  of  total  income 
came  from  employment. 

7.  Private  pension  plans  have  increased 
but  provide  benefits  to  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  present  aged 

Total  contributions  to  private  pension 
plans  in  1957  were  $4.6  billion  of  which 
$3.9  billion  was  paid  by  employers.  Total 
reserves  in  these  plans  were  about  $35  bil- 
lion. There  were  1,250,000  beneficiaries  who 
received  about  $1.2  billion  in  benefits. 

About  36%  of  the  49.1  million  private 
wage  and  salary  employees  were  employed 
in  firms  with  private  pension  plans. 
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8.  Most  of  the  aged  have  low  incomes 

lu  1958,  three-fifths  of  all  people  age  65 
and  over  had  less  than  $1,000  iu  money 
income.  Another  one-fifth  received  $1,000  to 
$2,000.  The  other  one-fifth  had  more  than 
$2,000. 

Of  the  men,  about  two  in  five  had  less 
than  $1,000  and  two  in  three  had  less  than 
$2,000. 

9.  Most  aged  persons  are  not  working 

Of  the  15.1  million  aged  persons,  only 
about  1  in  every  5  in  December  1958  had  a 
paying  job — about  3  million  persons.  When 
women  who  are  not  themselves  employed  but 
are  married  to  earners  are  included,  the 
proportion  of  the  aged  population  with  some 
money  income  from  emplo^aiient  is  raised 
to  just  over  one-fourth  or  about  4  million 
people. 

Thus,  over  11  nnllion  aged  persons  are 
dependent  upon  income  or  support  from 
sources  other  than  emplo^nnent. 

10.  Employment  participation  for  men  is 
declining 

In  1945,  one  out  of  every  two  men  age 
65  and  over  was  in  the  labor  force.  Today, 
it  is  only  one  out  of  three.  In  1890,  it  was 
7  out  of  10. 

11.  Employment  participation  declines 
rapidly  with  age 

In  1957,  83%  of  all  men  age  60-64  were  in 
the  labor  force.  This  dropped  to  53%  for 
men  age  65-69  and  to  28%  for  men  age  70 
and  over. 

12.  Most  aged  receive  social  security 
AlKHit  6  out  of  every  10  aged  persons  in 

June  1958  were  receiving  OASDI  benefits. 
Another  1  out  of  10  received  some  other 
social  insurance  or  pension  benefit. 

About  1  out  of  6  aged  persons  received 
old  age  assistance. 

About  1  out  of  5  aged  persons  received 
income  from  more  than  one  of  the  following 
sources:  emplojTuent,  social  insurance,  or 
assistance. 

13.  Social  security  benefits  average  $72  a 
month  for  aged  persons 

The  average  old  age  insurance  benefit 
awarded  to  aged  persons  retiring  in  March 


1959  was  $82  compared  to  $72  for  all  aged 
persons  on  the  rolls. 

About  half  of  all  aged  married  couples 
receive  less  than  $125  a  month. 

14.  Aged  widows  have  the  lowest  incomes 
The  aged  with  the  lowest  incomes  are 

widows.  Widows '  benefits  under  social  secur- 
ity were  $61  a  month  for  l^enefits  awarded 
to  widows  in  March  and  $56  for  all  widows. 
The  numlier  and  proportion  of  aged  -shadows 
is  growing.  A  widow  is  paid  only  three- 
fourths  the  amoiuit  of  social  security  bene- 
fits a  single  retired  employee  would  get 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Over  one- 
third  of  all  aged  widows  receive  $50  or  less 
a  month  from  social  security. 

15.  Most  aged  men  are  married;  most  aged 
women  are  widows 

About  70^0  of  the  aged  men  are  married 
compared  with  36%  of  aged  women. 

Nearly  25%  of  aged  men  are  widowed 
compared  with  55%  of  aged  women. 

16.  Aged  use  more  hospital  care 

Days  of  hospital  care  used  l)y  persons  65 
and  over  are  about  2  to  2i  tunes  as  nuich  as 
those  used  by  persons  under  age  65. 

About  90%  of  all  the  aged  hospitalized  in 
1956  and  1957  were  in  hospitals  for  60  days 
or  less  in  the  year. 

17.  Medical  care  costs  are  rising 

Since  1947-49,  the  overall  consumer  price 
index  has  increased  about  24% .  Medical  care 
costs  have  risen  over  twice  as  fast — 49%. 
But  hospital  room  charges  have  risen  105%, 
and  are  continuing  to  increase. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  surgeons' 
fees  have  risen  only  24%,  about  the  same  as 
the  total  overall  index. 

18.  Most  of  the  aged  do  not  have  any  hos- 
pital insurance 

About  65%  of  the  aged  do  not  liave  any 
hospital  insurance  as  compared  with  34% 
of  this  nnder  age  65  who  do  not  have  such 
insurance. 

For  the  aged  couples  drawing  OASDI, 
80%  of  those  with  incomes  of  under  $1,200 
did  not  have  any  hospital  insurance  com- 
pared with  35%  for  those  with  incomes  of 
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$5,000  and  over  who  did  not  have  such  in-  portion  of  aged  persons  receiving  assistance 

snrance.  increases  with  age.  Among  all  persons  aged 

19.  Most  aged  with  voluntary  health  insur-  65-69,  1  in  10  receives  aid;  among  those  80 
ance  have  individual  policies  and  over,  1  m  3  receives  aid. 

About  U%  of  the  aged  have  group  health  A  majority  of  old  age  assistance  recipi- 

insurance  coverage  while  22  7o  have  individ-  ents  live  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns, 

ual  policies.  This  compares  with  the  age  The  proportion  of  aged  persons  receiving 

group  30-39  in  which  53%  have  group  cover-  assistance  in  such  areas  is  two-thirds  higher 

age  and  onlv  18%  have  individual  coverage.  than  in  metropolitan  areas. 

^  Individual  policies  usuallv  cost  more  than  One  of  every  four  old  age  assistance  re- 
comparable   group  policies   or  have  more  cipients  receives  OASDI   (about  600,000) 
limitations,  or  both.  primarily  among  those  living  m  industrial 

20.  Public  funds  for  medical  care  of  the  areas. 

aged  are  a  relatively  large  proportion  24.  Cost  of  some  illustrative  social  security 

of  all  such  funds  changes 

Public  outlays  for  medical  care  for  civil-  Many  changes  have  been  suggested  by 

ians  of  all  ages  in  1956  (including  taxsav-  Members  of  Congress  in  the  social  security 

ing  subsidies)    were  $4.4   billion.   Of   this  program.  The  following  are  illustrative  of 

amount,  $900  million  or  20%  was  for  the  g^j^^g  major  proposals  and  their  costs  (on 

aged.  a  level-premium,  intermediate  basis)  meas- 

Private  expenditures  for  persons  of  all  ^^^,p^|  j^  ^g^.^-^g  ^f  percent  of  payroll: 

ages  were  $10.5  billion,  of  which  $1.4  billion  Percent 

or  13.7%  was  for  the  aged.  (a)   Repeal  of  the  "retirement  test" 1.00 

21.  Over   half   the   retired    aged   quit   work  (b)   Repealof  the  "retirement  test"  at 

for  health  reasons  age  70 -15 

In  1952,  57%  of  all  the  aged  men  who  were  (^0   Delayed  retn-ement  credit,  2%  per  year^     .28 

J.-     J.1      11^                +^^!^.l  ,.^l,m.+o-.>-;K- lio  (d)   Increase  m  "retn-ement  test"  to  $l,oOO 

not  m  the  labor  force  retired  voluntarily  be-  ^   '      ^^^^  ^^25  units .30 

cause  of  health  reasons.  ^p^   ^  jO^^  increase  in  benefits  ($5 

Of  those  not  working,  77%  said  they  were  minimum)   -93 

unable  to  work  or  were  not  well  enough  to  (f)   Full   benefits   at    age    60   for   men   and 

work.  ^^'^'^^ --"  -^-^^ 

•j„i„    ■u„  (0-)  Widows  benefit  of  100%  (instead  of 

22.  Old   age   assistance   varies   widely   by  ^-^      75% .57 

State  ^j-^')   Hospital  benefits,  60-daj^  maximum .67 

The  average  state  old  age  assistance  pay- 
ment in  March  1959  w\as  $64.  This  varied  25.  The  aged  are  not  a  homogeneous  group 

from  $108  in  Connecticut,  and  $101  in  New  Some  are  between  60  and  70 ;  most  are  over  age  70. 

'VnvV     in    *9q    in    Mississinin     and    $33    in  Some  are  working ;  most  are  not. 

\:oik,    to    ^ZJ    m    iVilSbiSbippi,               -V  Some  are  in  good  health  ;  most  are  not. 

West  Virginia.  Some  live  in  institutions ;  most  do  not. 

In  June  1958  the  proportion  of  the  aged  gome  are  living  with  their  spouse ;  most  are  not. 

receiving  old  age  assistance  was  16.2%  for  Some  live  alone ;  most  do  not. 

+1       TT    -i    ^    Q+0+0.    Tl.iQ  .r^riprl   from  a  low  Some  have  a  high  school  education ;  most  have  not. 

the  United  States,    i  his  vai  led  tl  om  a  low  ^^^^  ^^^^  adequate  incomes ;  most  do  not. 

of  3.9%  in  New  Jersey  to  08%  m  Louisiana.  ^^^^  ^j^  ^^^^  receive  social  security  benefits ;  most  do. 

Most   states   provide   for   paving   medical  Some  receive  private  pensions ;  most  do  not. 

care    costs    of    aged    persons    on    assistance  Some  receive  social  security  and  a  private  pension; 

directly   to    the    provider    of   medical    care;  '"g^^e  have  hospital  insurance  ;  most  do  not. 

some  do  not.  Some  have  surgical  insurance ;  most  do  not. 

23.  One-third   of  all  persons   80   years   and  ^^A^very  few  have  comprehensive  medical  insurance; 
over  receiving  assistance  jj^^^  ^^g^  persons  live  in  the  State  in  which  they 

One  half  of  the  persons  receiving  old-age  .(^ere  born ;  some  do  not. 

assistance    are    aged    75    or    over.    The    pro-  Most  aged  live  in  urban  areas ;  some  do  not. 


APPENDIX  II 

SENIOR  CITIZENS  KEEN-AGERS  KLUB 
4870  Marionwood  Drive,  Culver  City 
■^  A  n,T  VnvPinhpr  1957  it  has  given  services  to  many  of  these 

cliib  proves  that  Senior  Citizen  clubs  are  an  asset  to  then  community. 


Los  Angeles  City  Health  Department  (West  Area) 
Mar  Vista  Gardens  Health  Committee 
Healtli  survey  of  Mar  Vista  Gardens 
Referrals  to  Well  Baby  Clinic 
Health  films— Nutrition  films 
Staffed  Polio  Clinics 
House  to  House  for  Polio  Chnics 
Staffed  Mobile  Units 

Marched 

for  Community  Chest 
for  Cerebral  Palsy 
for  Cancer  Fund 
for  JIarch  of  Dimes 

Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associations 

Christmas  Seals 
Heart  Association  of  Los  Angeles  County 

Stuffed  envelopes 
Los  Angeles  County  Health  Department 

]\Iade  needle  kits 

Some  paper  work 

American  National  Red  Cross 

First  Aid  Classes 

Advanced  First  Aid  Class 

Home  Nursing  Classes 

Mouth  to  Mouth  Resuscitation  film 
AVelfare  Planning  Council  (West  Area) 
Welfare  Planning  Council  Los  Angeles 
West  Los  Angeles  Coordinating  Council 
Venice  Coordinating  Council 
Venice  Rotary  Club 
Mar  Vista  Women's  Club 
Soroptomist  Club  of  Culver  City 
Mar  Vista  Gardens  Parents  Council 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
Medical  Aid  of  Santa  Monica 
Visiting  Nurses  Association 
Crippled  Childrens'  Society 
League  of  Women  Voters 

Schools 

Referral  to  Parent  Education  Classes 
Charter  member  of  Stoner  Avenue  PTA  (elemen- 
tary) 


:\Iariiia  Del  Key  Junior  High  School  (processed  text 

books) 

Los  Angeles  State  College 
Venice  Adult  School  Gerontology  classes 

Other  Senior  Citizens'  Clubs 

Member  of  Senior  Citizens  Assn.  of  L.A.  County 

Active  in  Region  IV 

Merry  Makers  of  Culver  City 

Alwaj-s  Young  of  Culver  City 

Venice  Peiimar  Club 

Venice  Beach  Half  Century  Club 

Westchester  Hi-Nooners 

Inglewood  More  The  :Merrier 

Torrance  Adult  Club 

Hawthorne  Gad-a-bonts 

West  Los  Angeles  Senior  Citizen  Council 

Attended  Conferences  at : 

Westwood  Community  Church 
Westside  Jewish  Center 
Los  Angeles  Regional-Manual  Arts 
Episcopal  Church— Pasadena 
Recreation  Conference  L.A.  State  College 
Recreation  Conference  San  Jose 
Recreation  Coufereuee  Santa  Monica 
Governor's  Conference  on  Housing  L.A. 
Governor's  Conference  on  Aging 

Meetings 

Region  IV  meetings 

Delegates  meetings 

Trustees  meetings 

Presidents  meetings 

Consumers'  Council 

State  Organization 
Youth  Employment  Services 
Management  of  Los  Angeles 

Housing  Authority 
Newspapers 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles  j\Iirror 

Culver  City  Star  News  Vanguard 

Santa  Monica  Outlook  Robert  News 

West  Los  Angeles  Independent 

Independent  Journal 
Los  Ano'eles  Citv  Recreation  &  Parks  Department 
Los  Angeles  County  Recreation  &  Parks  Department 
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RECREATION  STATISTICS  OF  FIVE  LARGEST  CALIFORNIA  CITIES,   1955, 
AS  REPORTED  IN  YEARBOOK  OF  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION   LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  RANK 


Population  Per  Acre 
of  Park  Land 

Sau  Diego 141 

San  Francisco   211 

Los  Angeles 220 

Long  Beach 256 

Oakland   680 

Paid  Leadership,  Full  Time 
Per  20,000  Population 

San  Diego   5.3 

San  Francisco 2.9 

Long  Beach 2.8 

Los  Angeles 2.7 

Oakland 2.0 

Population  Per  Year  Round 
Playground 

Los  Angeles 3.900 

Long  Beach 4,500 

San  Francisco 5,400 

Oakland 6,300 

San  Diego 7,800 

Population  Per  Regulation 
Baseball  Diamond 

Long  Beach 18,700 

San  Francisco 32,200 

Oakland 39,000 

Los  Angeles 42,500 

San  Diego 60,000 


Population  Per  Outdoor 
Swimming  Pool 

Oakland 58,000 

Los  Angeles 60,000 

San  Diego   239,000 

San  Francisco 403,000 

Long  Beach — 

Expenditure  for  Leadership 
Per  Capita 

Long  Beach $1.59 

Oakland 1.17 

Los  Angeles 1.07 

San  Francisco 0.99 

San  Diego    0.88 

Operating  Expenditures  Per 
Capita,  Less  Leadership 

San  Francisco $5.29 

Los  Angeles 3.93 

Long  Beach 3.33 

San  Diego 3.17 

Oakland 1.60 

Year  Round  Employees  Per 
10,000  Population 

Los  Angeles 24.3 

Long  Beach 11.1 

San  Francisco 10.0 

Sau  Diego   6.1 

Oakland 3.0 


Composite  Score  of  14  Ratings  According  to  Rank 
(5  points  for  1st,  4  points  for  2nd,  etc.) 

Los  Angeles 50  points 

Long  Beach 49  points 

San  Francisco 46  points 

Oakland  33  points 

San  Diego  32  points 

Note :  Statistics  for  each  city  include  all  reported  by  all  public  agen- 
cies, e.g.,  Park,  Recreation,  School  Departments. 


Part  Time  Leadership  Per 
20,000  Population 

Oakland 13.4 

Los  Angeles 12.3 

San  Diego    6.3 

Long  Beach 5.4 

San  Francisco 2.0 

Population  Per  Summer 
Playground 

Los  Angeles 3,800 

Long  Beach 4,200 

Sau  Francisco 5,400 

Oakland 6,300 

San  Diego 7,800 

Population  Per  Tennis 
Court 

San  Francisco 5,000 

Long  Beach 6,000 

Los  Angeles 10,000 

Oakland 11,000 

San  Diego 12,000 

Population  Per  Softball 
Diamond 

Long  Beach 2,000 

Los  Angeles 2,200 

Oakland 2,800 

San  Francisco 37,000 

San  Diego   55,000 

Population  Per  Golf 
Course  (9  Holes) 

San  Diego 80,000 

Long  Beach 106,000 

Sau  Francisco 115,000 

Los  Angeles 143,000 

Oakland 200,000 

Capital  Expenditures, 
(1951-55,  inclusive) 

San  Francisco $7.09 

Los  Angeles 6.12 

Long  Beach 6.06 

Oakland 1.60 

San  Diego 1.57 
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RECREATION  STATISTICS  OF  FIVE  LARGEST  U.S.  CITIES,  1955, 

AS   REPORTED   IN   YEARBOOK  OF   NATIONAL   RECREATION 

ASSOCIATION   LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  RANK 


Population  Per  Acre 
of  Park  Land 

Philadelphia    21-1 

Los  Angeles 220 

New  York 298 

Detroit   320 

Chicago 596 

Paid  Leadership,  Full  Time, 
Per  20,000  Population 

Chicago   -^--l 

Los  Angeles --^ 

New  York 2.3 

Detroit 2.2 

Philadelphia 1.4 

Population  Per  Year  Round 
Playground 

Los  Angeles 3,900 

New  York 8,900 

Detroit 10,600 

Chicago 15,100 

Philadelphia 33,000 

Population  Per  Regulation 
Baseball  Diamond 

Philadelphia 15,000 

Chicago 26,000 

Detroit 32,000 

New  York 42,300 

Los  Angeles 42,500 


Population  Per  Outdoor 
Swimming  Pool 

Philadelphia 47.000 

Los  Angeles 60.000 

Chicago  94,000 

Detroit 231,000 

New  York 850,000 

Expenditure  for  Leadership 
Per  Capita 

Los  Anseles $1.07 

New  York 0.94 

Chicago  0.93 

Detroit 0.74 

Philadelphia 0.67 

Capital  Expenditures, 
(1951-55,  inclusive) 

Los  Angeles $6.12 

Philadelphia 6.10 

Chicago    5.87 

Detroit 5.01 

New  York 3.55 

Year  Round  Employees  Per 
10,000  Population 

Los  Angeles 24.3 

Chicas'O   12.6 

Philadelphia 12.4 

Detroit 8.2 

New  York 7.3 


Composite  Score  of  14  Ratings  According  to  Rank 
(5  points  for  1st,  4  points  for  2nd,  etc.) 

Los  Angeles 61  points 

Chicago  44  points 

Detroit 38  points 

Philadelphia 37  points 

New  York 30  points 

Note:  Statistics  for  each  city  include  all  reported  by  all 
public  agencies,  e.g.,  Park,  Recreation,  School  Departnienls. 


Part  Time  Leadership  Per 
20,000  Population 

Los  Angeles 12.3 

New  York 6.3 

Detroit 3.0 

Chicago   2.8 

Philadelphia 1.2 

Population  Per  Summer 
Playground 

Los  Angeles 3,800 

Detroit 7,100 

New  York 8,800 

Philadelphia 12,100 

Chicago   12,600 

Population  Per  Tennis 
Court 

Chicago 6,300 

Los  Angeles 10,000 

Detroit 10,000 

Philadelphia 12,300 

New  York 15,300 

Population  Per  Softball 
Diamond 

Los  Angeles 2.200 

Chicago   4,700 

Detroit 7,100 

Philadelphia 12,500 

New  York 15,400 

Population  Per  Golf 
Course  (9  Holes) 

Los  Angeles 143,000 

Detroit 170.000 

Philadelphia 207,000 

Chicago  750,000 

New  York 425,000 

Operating  Expenditures  Per 
Capita,  Less  Leadership 

Chicago   $6.25 

Los  Angeles 3.93 

Detroit 3.73 

Philadelphia 3.55 

New  York 2.83 
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FOR  OLDER  PEOPLE— NOT  SEGREGATION   BUT  INTEGRATION 


By  LEWIS  MUMFORD 

[Architectural  Record,  May,  1956) 


Probably  at  no  period  and  in  no  culture 
Lave  the  old  ever  been  so  completely  re- 
jected as  in  our  own  country,  during  the 
last  generation.  As  their  numbers  have  in- 
creased, their  position  has  worsened.  The 
breakup  of  the  three-generation  family  co- 
incided here  with  the  curtailment  of  living 
space  in  the  individual  household ;  and  from 
this  physical  constriction  has  come  social 
destitution  as  well.  Unwanted  in  the 
cramped  small  home,  even  when  they  are 
loved,  and  too  often  unloved  because  they 
are  xmwanted,  the  aged  find  their  lives  pro- 
gressively meaningless  and  empty,  Avhile 
their  days  ironically  lengthen.  The  years 
that  have  been  added  to  their  portion  have 
come,  unfortunately,  at  the  wrong  end  of 
their  lives. 

Xow  the  problem  of  housing  the  aged  is 
only  one  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  re- 
storing old  people  to  a  position  of  dignity 
and  use,  giving  them  opportunities  to  form 
new  social  ties  to  replace  those  that  family 
dispersal  and  death  have  broken,  and  giv- 
ing them  functions  and  duties  that  draw  on 
their  precious  life  experience  and  put  it  to 
new  uses.  "Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and 
his  toil,"  as  Tennyson's  Ulysses  put  it.  The 
first  step  toward  framing  a  soimd  program 
is,  I  believe,  to  examine  the  human  situation 
as  a  whole,  not  to  center  attention  solely 
on    the    problems    of    destitution,    chronic 
diseases,  and  hospital  care.  We  shall  not, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  care  for  the  aged,  on  the 
scale  their  needs  and  our  national  wealth 
demand,  until  we  are  ready  to  put  into  the 
re-building  of  human  conununities   some- 
thing like  the  zeal,  the  energy,  the  skill,  the 
dedication  we  give  to  the  monomaniac  pro- 
duction of  motor  cars  and  super-highways. 
As  things  are  now,  the  process  of  aging 
seems  to  go  through  three  stages.  The  first, 
which  begins  around  the  age  of  forty-five. 


luit  mav  not  1;te  final  for  another  twenty 
vears,  brings  liberation  from  biological  re- 
production and  increasing  detachment  from 
the  active  nurture  of  children  within  the 
family.  For  the  sake  of  their  growth  and 
independence,  young  people  start  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  live  by  them- 
selves. Poverty  or  a  housing  shortage  may 
prolong  the  two-generation  family  or  even 
restore,  in  shaky  desperation,  the  three- 
generation  family.  But  in  general  early 
marriages  and  early  child-bearing  hasten 
the  hiving  off  of  the  next  generation. 

Some  time  during  this  period  of  transi- 
tion, those  who  have  maintained  a  house- 
hold big  enough  for  a  large  family  find 
their  quarters  empty  but  burdensome:  for 
they  are  too  expensive  for  their  incomes, 
and  even  too  large  to  keep  clean,  except  at 
an  extravagant  cost  in  menial  service.  In 
cities,  this  leads  either  to  a  re-making  of 
the  single  family  house,  if  owned,  into  mul- 
tiple dwellings,  or  to  removal  to  a  small 
apartment.  This  shrinkage  of  space  is  often 
accompanied  by  other  losses,  such  as  the 
breaking  of  neighborhood  ties,  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  garden  and  a  workshop ;  and  that 
in  turn  brings  about  a  further  contraction 
of  opportunities  and  interests.   Mark  the 
result:  well  before  senescence  has  set  m, 
even  people  in  the  upper  income  groups,  in 
robust  health,  may  find  the  orbit  of  then- 
lives  uncomfortaljly  narrowing,  in  a  way 
not  adequately  compensated  by  increased 
local  mobility  in   the  motor   car   and   ni- 
creased  opportunities  for  general  travel. 

The  second  stage  in  senescence  is  that  of 
economic  retirement :  withdrawal  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  often  enforced  by  benign  pen- 
sion provisions,  from  the  active  working 
life.  Unfortunately  our  wide  practice  of 
automatic  retirement  often  brings  on  a 
severe  psychological  crisis:  but  even  if  we 
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showed  groator  flexibility  in  imposing  re- 
tirement, still  at  some  moment,  early  or  late, 
this  blow  would  fall.  In  addition  to  re- 
moving a  worker  from  the  main  sphere  of 
his  life-interest  and  competence,  it  often 
halves  his  income  or — as  the  recent  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  report  shows — cuts  it 
do^^m  to  a  starvation  level.  At  the  same 
time,  for  those  who  have  invested  their 
energies  too  exclusively  in  their  work,  re- 
tirement tends  to  make  their  whole  life 
seem  meaningless.  If  at  this  moment,  the 
community  sharpens  the  crisis  by  weaken- 
ing other  social  connections,  too,  it  may 
psychosomatically  aggravate  the  physical 
disabilities  that  begin  to  dog  this  period. 

The  final  stage,  that  of  physiological  de- 
terioration, is  more  variable  than  the  cessa- 
tion of  reproduction  or  work.  Whether  the 
old  are  happy  or  bitter,  active  or  frustrated, 
depends  partly  upon  how  long  the  period 
of  health  and  vigor  is  in  relation  to  that 
covered  by  the  lapse  of  biological  functions 
that  leads  to  death.  But  also  it  depends 
partly  upon  how  well  the  community's  ef- 
forts are  directed  toward  preventing  minor 
impairments  from  turning,  through  lack  of 
prompt  and  adequate  care,  into  major  dis- 
asters. In  any  event,  senescence  proper 
brings  about  a  gradual  slowing  down  of  the 
vital  processes,  the  deterioration  of  bodily 
functions,  eyesight,  hearing,  locomotion, 
fine  coordination,  memory.  With  this  goes 
a  loss  of  self-help  and  with  that,  self-con- 
fidence. In  the  end  this  loss  may  necessitate 
institutional  care,  in  a  nursing  home  or  a 
hospital.  Since  the  cost  of  such  institutional 
care,  if  prolonged  over  any  considerable 
period,  taxes  heavily  even  the  upper  ten 
percent  of  our  income  groups,  every  effort 
must  be  made,  not  merely  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  active  health,  but  to  restore, 
through  neighborly  cooiDcration  and  friendly 
oversight,  the  kind  of  voluntary  care  that 
the  three  generation  family  once  made  pos- 
sible. 

If  we  carry  our  analysis  far  enough,  we 
shall  find,  I  think,  that  the  three  phases  of 
old  age — liberation  from  reproduction,  eco- 
nomic retirement,  and  physiological  break- 


down— demand  a  conunon  solution.  We 
shall  also  find  that  no  present  institution, 
certainly  no  simple  architectural  scheme, 
and  no  mere  extensions  of  existing  services, 
will  sui^ply  that  solution. 

The  main  point  I  would  make  is  that  the 
transition  from  middle-aged  maturity  to  old 
age  is  a  long  process;  and  if  we  meet  it 
imaginatively  at  the   earliest  period  pos- 
sible, instead  of  waiting  till  the  last  des- 
perate moment,  we  can  make  the  transition 
without  a  jar,  and  in  some  degree  turn  a 
crisis,  full  of  cruel  decisions  and  bitter  ac- 
ceptances, into  a  positive  and  fruitful  phase 
of  life.  Even  more,  by  extending  active  life 
on  the  up-grade  we  can  perhaps  shorten  the 
period,  now  so  burdensome,  when  it  is  on 
the  downgrade.  By  contrast,  the  worst  pos- 
sible attitude  toward  old  age  is  to  regard 
the  aged  as  a  segregated  group,  who  are  to 
be  removed,  at  a  fixed  point  in  their  life 
course,  from  the  presence  of  their  families, 
their   neighbors,   and   their   friends,   from 
their  familiar  quarters  and  their  familiar 
neighborhoods,  from  their  normal  interests 
and  responsibilities,  to  live  in  desolate  idle- 
ness, relieved  only  by  the  presence  of  others 
in  a  similar  plight.  Let  us  ask  rather  by 
what  means  we  can  restore  to  the  aged  the 
love  and  respect  that  they  once  enjoyed  in 
the  three-generation  family  at  its  best. 

Unfortunately  for  any  such  aim,  special- 
ization, mechanization,  institutionalization, 
in  a  word,  segregation,  are  the  order  of  the 
present  day :  a  meaningless,  effortless,  para- 
sitic, push-button  existence  is  now  put  for- 
ward as  the  beautiful  promise  of  an  ad- 
vanced technology,  indeed,  the  ultimate  goal 
of  our  whole  civilization.  If  those  terms 
were  actually  final  ones,  I,  for  one,  should 
hardly  be  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the 
aged;  for  it  should  be  plain  that  a  whole 
society  that  can  conjure  up  no  better  goals 
is  already  moving  swiftly  toward  early 
euthanasia,  or  at  least  toward  mass  suicide. 
If  we  wish  something  better  for  ourselves, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  put  forward  a  pro- 
gram, at  every  phase  of  life,  that  challenges 
manv  of  the  dominant  habits  and  customs 
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of  our  society  and  moves  boldly  in  a  con- 
trary direction. 

At  some  point  in  conceiving  a  good  habi- 
tat for  the  aged,  we  nnist  of  course  come  to 
an  architectural  solution;  but  we  must  not 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  architect 
himself,  even  when  backed  by  ample  finan- 
cial resources,  can  provide  the  answers  that 
are  needed,  or  that  beauty  and  order  and 
convenience  alone  are  sufficient.  One  of  the 
most  generous  quarters  for  the  aged  I  have 
seen  is  the  old  Fuggerei  in  Augsburg,  built 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  composed  of  one- 
story  row  dwellings,  gi^ang  privacy  to  each 
old  couple,  with  a  handsome  fountain  and  a 
chapel.  But  this  "city  for  the  aged  and  the 
poor"  is  set  apart  from  the  rest   of  the 
town;  though  it  has  beauty  and  order,  it 
lacks  animation;  at  best  it  is  only  a  hand- 
some ghetto.  The  objection  against  this  solu- 
tion was  indignantly  put  to  me  by  an  old 
man  in  another  comely  quadrangle  for  the 
aged  near  Manchester:  a  modern  building 
set  in  ample  grounds  looking  inward  on  a 
spacious   grassy   close:   also   with   a   little 
chapel  where  the  dead  rested  before  burial. 
At  first  glance,  the  peace  and  beauty  of  this 
spot  seemed  "ideal,"  but  the  inmates  knew 
better.  They  now  had,  alas!  only  one  occu- 
pation:   remaining    alive.    When    the   bell 
tolled,  it  tolled  not  only  for  the  departed; 
it  ominously  summoned  those  who  were  left. 
"All  we  do  here,"  said  my  bitter  informant, 
"is  to  wait  for  each  other  to  die.  And  each 
time    we    ask    ourselves:    'Who    will    be 
nextl'  What  we  want  is  a  touch  of  life.  I 
wish  we  were  near  the  shops  and  the  bus 
station  where  we  could  see  things. ' ' 

To  normalize  old  age,  we  must  restore  the 
old  to  the  community.  In  order  to  make 
clear  what  this  means,  let  me  assmne  that 
we  have  a  free  hand  and  can  plan  a  whole 
neighborhood  conmiunity,  as  one  does  in  an 
urban  re-development  area  in  the  United 
States  or  a  New  Town  in  Britain.  If  we 
establish  the  right  relationship  under  such 
ideal  conditions,  we  shall  have  a  clearer 
view  of  what  to  aim  for  in  situations  where 
only  a  piecemeal  solution  is  possible.  We 


cannot  have  even  a  good  half -loaf  unless  we 
know  what  ingredients  should  go  into  a 
whole  loaf. 

The  first  thing  to  be  determined  is  the 
number  of  aged  people  to  be  accommodated 
in  a  neighborhood  imit ;  and  the  answer  to 
this,  I  submit,  is  that  the  normal  age  distri- 
bution in  the  community  as  a  whole  should 
be  maintained.  This  means  that  there  should 
be  from  five  to  eight  people  over  sixty-five 
in  every  hundred  people ;  so  that  in  a  neigh- 
Ijorhood  unit  of,  say,  six  hundred  people 
there  would  be  between  thirty  and  forty  old 
people.    Any    large-scale    organization    of 
habitations  for  the  aged,  which  upsets  this 
proportion,   should   be   avoided.   And  this 
brings  us  to  the  second  requirement.  For 
both    companionship    and    easier    nursing 
care,  the  aged  should  not  be  scattered  in 
single   rooms   or   apartments   through   the 
whole  community;  but  neither  should  they 
be  thrown  together  in  one  large  barracks 
labelled  bv  the  architecture,  if  not  the  sign- 
board.  Old  People's   Home.   They   should 
rather  be  grouped  in  small  units  of  from  six 
to  perhaps  a  dozen  apartments. 

The  old  monastic  rule,  that  one  neeeds  a 
dozen  members  to  form  a  community,  has 
had  long  enough  trial  to  give  one  confidence 
in  it  as  a  rough  measure;  where  there  are 
less  than  a  dozen,  a  single  cantankerous  in- 
dividual may  have  a  disruptive  effect. 
When  there  are  too  many  together,  they 
bring  on  institutional  regulations.  As  an  old 
Navy  man  once  pertinently  remarked: 
There  is  freedom  on  a  destroyer  but  not  a 
battleship. 

But  once  a  reasonable  degree  of  closeness 
is  established  between  small  groups  of  the 
aged,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  giving 
them  apartments  on  the  lower  floors  of  two- 
or  three-story  houses  whose  upper  floors 
\\'ill  be  occupied  by  childless  people  in  other 
age  groups:  there  is  likewise  reason  for 
providing  a  covered  way  or  arcade,  to  make 
visiting  back  and  forth  easier  in  inclement 
weather,  and  to  serve  as  a  sheltered  place 
for  chatting  and  sunning  at  other  times. 
This  mixing  of  age  groups  within  a  housing 
unit  primarily  designed  for  the  accommoda- 
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tion  of  the  aged  would  make  it  possible  for 
those  past  sixty-five,  who  found  stairs  diffi- 
cult, or  who  wanted  to  be  more  accessible, 
to  adapt  themselves  to  their  infirmities  with 
no  greater  hiatus  than  moving  downstairs. 
Now  it  happens  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple   over    sixty-five    in    a    community    are 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  number  of 
children  under  six  or  seven ;  and  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  both  extremes  pretty  much  the 
same  conditions  hold.  Young  children  need 
special   protection   and   bodily   care;   they 
must  be   guarded  from  wheeled  vehicles; 
their  difficulties  in  locomotion  and  coordina- 
tion when  under  three  make  it  desirable  to 
avoid  unnecessary  obstacles  and  long  flights 
of  stairs.  Even  psychologically,  there  are 
parallels  between  the  self -absorption  of  the 
young  child  and  the  tendency  to  withdrawal 
and  inner  concentration  that  mark  the  last 
phase  of  senescence. 

In  a  well-designed  neighborhood  unit,  the 
aged  should  be  able  to  go  to  any  part  of 
it,  including  the  shopping  area,  the  library, 
the  church,  the  community  center,  without 
crossing  a  traffic  artery;  indeed,  without  if 
possible  clnnbing  a  step.  Some  day,  when 
our  motor  car  production  is  designed  to  fill 
varied  hmnan  needs,  rather  than  the  re- 
quirements of  the  assembly  line,  we  will 
produce  electrically-powered  rolling  chairs 
for  the  aged,  which  can  go  safely  anywhere 
a  pedestrian  can  go.  That  will  lessen  one  of 
the  serious  handicaps  of  old  age,  if  medical 
remedies  for  arthritis  and  feeble  limbs  re- 
main ineffective.  But  until  then,  the  ambit 
of  the  five-year-old  child  and  the  seventy- 
five-year-old  senescent  is  their  normal  walk- 
ing distance.  Once  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled in  a  neighborhood  unit,  a  larger  life 
would  begin  to  open  before  the  aged. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  re-build,  in  our  ideal 
scheme,  the  other  facilities  and  activities 
and  services  that  were  once  performed, 
more  or  less  effectively,  by  the  three-gen- 
eration family.  And  just  as  the  young  pro- 
ceed with  their  growth  through  nudtiplying 
their  contact  with  the  environment  and  en- 
larging their  encounters  with  people  other 
than  their  families,  so  the  aged  may  slow 


down  the  process  of  deterioration,  over- 
coming their  loneliness  and  their  sense  of 
not  being  wanted,  by  finding  within  their 
neighborhood  a  fresh  field  for  their  ac- 
tivities. 

But  before  such  an  environment  can  be 
created,  we  must  challenge  the  whole  theory 
of  segregation  upon  which  so  many  Ameri- 
can conmiunities,  not  least  those  that  call 
themselves  "progressive,"  have  been  zoned: 
zoned  so  that  one-family  houses  and  apart- 
ment houses,  or  row  houses  and  free-stand- 
ing houses,  cannot  be  built  side  by  side; 
zoned  so  strictly  for  residence  that  in  many 
suburban  conmiunities  one  cannot  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread  or  a  tin  of  tobacco  without  going 
a  mile  or  two  by  car  or  bus  to  the  shops.  The 
pernicious  effect  of  this  kind  of  zoning  was 
first  adequately  characterized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Community  Planning  of  the 
A.I.A.  as  far  back  as  1924,  and  time  has 
abundantly  proved  all  their  contentions. 
Under  our  zoning  ordinances,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  either  the  young  or  the  old  the 
kind  of  occupational  and  environmental 
variety  that  both  a  superblock  and  neigh- 
borhood unit  should  have. 

In  a  mixed  community,  however,  many 
opportunities  for  service,  both  volimtaxy 
and  paid,  woidd  open  to  the  aged.  Garden- 
ing is  an  occupation  that  can  be  carried  on 
at  odd  hours,  and  that  can  be  adapted  to 
the  strength  and  staging  power  of  the  old: 
when  a  community  is  well  planned,  with 
sufficient  amount  of  parked  and  gardened 
open  space,  it  makes  greater  demands  for 
collective  care  than  it  can  now  often  afford. 
Certainly  old  people  with  a  turn  for  gar- 
dening should  have  a  little  garden  plot  of 
their  own,  too,  to  look  after.  Similarly  other 
opportunities  for  handicraft  should  be  met 
by  provision  of  workshop  facilities ;  making 
toys,  repairing  mechanical  fixtures,  binding 
books,  painting  furniture  would  not  merely 
provide  older  people  with  new  forms  of 
work;  it  would  even  more  important,  give 
them  the  human  contacts  that  a  more  re- 
stricted life  fails  to  offer.  Such  little  shops 
would  have  a  further  educational  value  for 
the  yovmger  members  of  the  community: 
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indeed,  thev  mig-ht  be  incorporated,  with  a 
separate  entrance  from  ontside,  in  a  mod- 
ern school,  with  great  advantage  to  both  the 
old  and  the  young,  who  now  too  often  miss 
the  i^recious  experience  of  intercourse  with 
their  grandparents'  generation.  I  know  a 
small  town  where  the  carpenter's  shop,  sit- 
uated in  the  old  residential  area,  is  the  place 
where  school  children  come  to  get  little 
repair  jobs  done;  and  their  contact  with  the 
carpenter  himself  is  an  afEectionate  and  re- 
warding one.  Such  a  program  would  be  far 
more  efficacious,  psychologically  speaking, 
than  merely  putting  the  aged  to  work  on 
some  monotonous  specialized  task,  produc- 
ing in  quantity  for  the  market,  under  fac- 
tory conditions. 

In  addition  there  are  other  services  that 
the  aged  can  perform  only  in  a  mixed  com- 
munity, beginning  with  their  most  obvious 
service  as  baby-sitters.  This  again,  at  a  dol- 
lar an  hour,  has  become  a  prohibitive  lux- 
ury even  in  middle  class  communities ;  and 
the  hazards  of  leaving  the  young  to  the 
sometimes  irresponsible  care,  if  not  crimi- 
nal levity,  of  inexperienced  adolescents  only 
underline  the  desirability  of  enlisting  the 
old  in  the  same  fashion  as  they  would  have 
been  used  in  the  three-generation  family.  In 
addition,  there  are  many  experienced  old 
women,  proud  of  their  skill  at  baking  a 
cake,  or  even  cooking  a  whole  dinner,  who 
would  think  better  of  themselves  and  their 
life  if  they  might  cook  and  bake  occasion- 
ally for  pay.  By  having  such  opportunities, 
old  age  pensions  and  annuities  might  be 
made  to  go  a  little  farther,  with  greater 
happiness  for  both  the  server  and  the 
served.  To  cause  the  aged  to  spend  all  their 
time  glued  to  a  television  set  is  to  damn 
them  prematurely  to  a  second  childhood. 
Though  these  passive  amusements  have 
their  place  in  the  life  of  the  aged,  especially 
for  the  crippled  and  bedridden,  there  is  lit- 
tle reason  for  reducing  their  lives  as  a 
whole  to  such  a  soporific  routine.  What  the 
aged  need  is  activities ;  not  just  hobbies,  but 
the  normal  participation  in  the  activities  of 
a  mixed  community. 


No  single  institution,  however  amply  fi- 
nanced and  humanely  planned,  could  pro- 
vide anything  like  the  range  of  interests 
that  a  mixed  neighborhood  community 
would  do,  once  age  ceases  to  be  regarded  as 
a  disease,  best  treated  in  an  isolation  ward. 
Still  there  usually  comes  a  time  in  every- 
one's life  sooner  or  later  when  he  requires 
specialized  nursing  and  medical  care.  The 
skillful  organization  of  such  care  is  the 
duty  of  the  community  as  a  whole ;  but  some 
fatal  inertia  has  kept  our  hospital  services 
in  an  antiquated  centralized  pattern,  and 
has  prevented  the  creation  of  small  nursing 
homes,  close  at  hand  for  family  and  neigh- 
borly visitors,  who  could,  if  the  hospital 
were  conveniently  at  hand,  take  over  no 
small  part  of  the  otherwise  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive nursing  service. 

Even  before  active  hospitalization  there 
is  need  for  a  public  organization  of  visiting 
nurses  and  visiting  houseworkers,  such  as 
are  now  provided  for  on  a  national  scale  in 
England  and  likewise  in  certain  individual 
American  cities.  Here  again,  by  drawing 
upon  all  the  resources  of  the  community,  a 
much  more  favorable  situation  can  be  cre- 
ated than  the  most  elaborately  equipped 
central  institution  can  provide.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  day  when  a  small  nursing  home, 
for  illness  and  for  maternity  cases,  will  be 
part  of  the  normal  requirement  of  a  neigh- 
borhood: perhaps  as  a  direct  adjunct  to  a 
medical  clinic  and  a  visiting  nurse  service. 
Only  when  these  normal  functions  of  the 
family  are  drawn  back  into  the  circle  of  the 
neighborhood  community  is  there  any  pros- 
pect of  our  catching  up  with  our  needs 
without  raising  to  a  prohibitive  height  the 
present  cost  of  institutional  care. 

Now  we  can  put  together  these  require- 
ments for  the  aged.  They  should,  first  of  all, 
be  part  of  a  normal  mixed  community, 
whether  they  become  members  of  it  at 
twenty-five  or  at  seventy-five.  Their  quar- 
ters should  be  undistinguishable  outwardly 
from  those  of  other  age  groups;  but  they 
should  be  sited,  as  far  as  possible,  where 
there  is  a  constant  play  of  diverting  activ- 
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ity,  near  a  shopping  center  or  a  school,  so 
that  their  chance  of  being  visited,  casually 
and  effortlessly,  will  be  increased.  Frequent 
visits,  though  short,  are  more  refreshing 
than    formal    visits,    tediously    prolonged, 
that  leave  desolate  intervals  of  loneliness 
between  them.  Many  people  would  find  their 
own  familv  life  replenished  if  the  grand- 
parents, though  not  under  their  feet,  were 
near  at  hand;   and   above   all,  the  young 
would  be  the  gainers  from  this;  for  there 
are   special   bonds   of   sympathy    between 
them  and  their  grandparents'  generation, 
through  its  very  detachment,  which  often 
makes  them  far  more  ready  to  heed  their 
advice  than  that  of  their  own  parents.  Who 
can  say  how  much  delinquency  and  bru- 
talized  mischief   in   our   American   towns 
may  not  be  due  to  the  very  absence  of  a 
warm,  loving,  reciprocal  intercourse  betwen 
the  three  generations'? 

Through  their  nearness  to  each  other,  in 
small  units,  personal  contacts  within  their 


own   group   may   easily   pass   beyond   the 
pleasantries  of  daily  intercourse,  the  hos- 
pitalities of  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  afternoon 
or  a  friendly  game  of  cards  or  checkers  or 
chess  at  night;  it  would  also  involve  visit- 
ing  each  other  when  ill  and   performing 
little  services  for  each  other.  Everything 
that  makes  the  aged  more  independent,  yet 
more  confident  of  the  fact  that  their  pres- 
ence is  welcome,  increases  their  capacity 
to  love  and  be  loved ;  and  it  is  only,  in  the 
end,  by  providing  an  environment  in  which 
the  gifts  of  love  may  be  more  easily  inter- 
changed, that  old  age  can  be  kept  from 
shrinking  and  drying  until  what  is  left  of 
life  is  only  a  dismal  waste.  But  to  say  this 
is  also  to  say  that  there  is  no  easy  shortcut 
to  improved  care  of  the  aged:  to  do  well 
by  them,  we  must  give  a  new  direction  to 
the  life  of  the  whole  community.  If  we  fail 
here,  we  shall,  in  prolonging  life,  only  pro- 
long the  possibilities  of  alienation,  futility, 
and  misery. 


APPENDIX  VI 
QUESTIONNAIRE  SURVEY 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Siib-Conimittee  on  Housing  and  Recreational  Needs  of  Eld- 
erly Citizens  distributed  a  questionnaire  to  all  local  governments  in  California  with 
populations  greater  than  25,000.  The  results  of  that  questionnaire  are  shown  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  Please  note  that  in  the  questions  dealing  with  recreation  funds  specifi- 
cally earmarked  for  the  elderly,  the  replies  reveal  that  most  budgets  do  not  carry  separate 
items  so  designated.  The  Committee  has  been  assured,  however,  by  most  jurisdictions,  that 
their  regular  recreation  budgets  include  expenditures  which  benefit  the  elderly.  More  de- 
tailed information  on  this  point  is  not  yet  available. 

The  only  cities  in  California  which  reported  maintaining  a  Housing  Consultation  Cen- 
ter for  the  Elderly  were  Culver  City  and  San  Diego. 

It  was  noted  in  the  report  (see  Chapter  3)  that  building  codes  and  zoning  ordinances 
were  varied  and  confusing  throughout  the  State.  Response  to  the  questionnaire  showed 
that  this  was  so  true  as  to  permit  no  statistical  compilation.  To  have  attempted  to  list  all 
the  detailed  and  varying  responses  would  have  meant  listing  a  long  series  of  completely 
unique  patterns  of  regulation. 


PARTICIPATING  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 


Cities  25-100,000  population 

Alameda 
Arcadia 
Bakersfield 
Beverly  Hills 
Chula  Vista 
Compton 
Concord 
Costa  Mesa 
Culver  City 
Daly  City 
El  Cajon 


Eureka 
Fremont 
Garden  Grove 
Haj-ward 
Huntington  Park 
La  Habra 
Lakewood 
La  Mesa 

Manhattan  Beach 
Modesto 
Monrovia 
Monterey  Park 


Mountain  "View 

Newport  Beach 

Norwalk 

Palo  Alto 

Paramount 

Pomona 

Redondo  Beach 

Redwood  City 

Richmond 

Riverside 

Salinas 

San  Bernardino 


San  Bruno 

San  Leandro 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

South  Gate 

South  San  Francisco 

Stockton 

Vallejo 

Westminster 

Whittier 


Cities  over  100,000  population 


Berkeley 
Glendale 


Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles 


Oakland 
Pasadena 


San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
Torrance 


Counties  25-100,000  population 


El  Dorado 
Imperial 


Kings 

Madera 

Mendocino 


Merced 
Santa  Cruz 
Siskiyou 


Sutter 
Yuba 


Counties  over  100,000  population 


Alameda 
Contra  Costa 
Fresno 
Humboldt 


Kern 
Riverside 
San  Bernardino 
San  Diego 


San  Francisco 
Santa  Clara 
Solano 
Sonoma 


Stanislaus 
Tulare 

Ventura 
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MAGNITUDE  OF  SURVEY 
(State   Population   1960-15,506,974) 

1900  FopuluHon  1950 

Number      Number           Of  Those                Of  The  Population  of 

Cities                                 Queried   Respondents        Queried          Respondents  Respondents 

25-100,000        73            46            3,476,316         2,288,398  1,379,130  ^ 

100,000+    13              9            5,470,549        4,913,796  4,051,769 

Total 86            55            8,946,865        7,202,194  5,430,899 

Counties 

25-100  000        17            10               944,589           513,884  419,148 

1001000+" 23            15          14,367,362         6,069,492  4,287,126 

Total 40            25          15,311,951         6,583,376  4,706,274 

1 1950  population  assumed  to  be  same  as  1960  in  cases  where  city  was  incorporated  after  1950. 

NUMBER  OF  CITIZENS  60  + 

Total  1060  Elderly  Population 

Cities                                               No.                Population                     1960  1950 

25-100,000  17       845,055       83,619  53,812 

100,000+  5      3,956,457      555,077  457,611 

Total 22      4,801,512      638,696  511,423 

Counties 

25-100,000    5                 273,492                29,109  14,361 

100,000+    8              3,397,427              407,146  222,3o0 

Total 13              3,670,919              436,255  236,711 

NUMBER  OF  CITIZENS  65  + 

I960  Population 

Cities                                                                         No.                         Total  Elderly 

25-100  000        19        918,039  60,279 

100;000+": 7                4,443,754  436,390 

Total   26               5,361,793  496,669 

Counties 

9t  100  000  No  Information 

iS;So+":::::::::::::::::" 9        3,553,618  276,996 

Total    9                3,553,618  276,996 
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1960  RECREATION  FUNDS  BUDGETED 
1960  Total  Recreation  Budget 

-..  .                                                                             City  or  County  Additional 

^ITISS                          2V(,_         Population               Funds              No.       Population  State  Funds 

25-100,000    42        2,023,836        $7,093,059  None 

100,000+    __     9        4,913,796         30,069,161  None 

Total 51         6,937,632      $37,162,220  None 

Counties 

25-100,000    8           447,772           $376,740        2        132,604  $127,432 

100,000+    __     9         4,763,786          2,255,699  None 

Total 17         5,211,558        $2,632,439         2        132,604  $127,432 

1960  Recreation  Funds  Specifidally  For  Elderly 

— .  .  City  or  County 

^lil^S                                                                            2fo.                    Population  Funds 

25-100,000 22                1,086,654  $205,301 

100,000+   3                   576,152  36,953 

Total    25                1,662,806  $242,254 

Counfies 

25-100,000  None 

100,000+   1                   716,276  $9,576 

Total    1                   716,276  $9,576 
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RECREATION  FACILITIES  CURRENTLY  IN  USE 
AND  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

Total  Facilities 

Land  and 
Cities  No.     Population       Equipment  Buildings 

25-100,000  27     1,252,881     $2,320,360     $25,742,337 

100,000+   4    2,775,942      4,408,145       66,798,003 

Total 31     4,028,823     $6,728,505     $92,540,340 

Counties 

25-100,000   5        245,894         $76,428       $1,331,038 

100,000+   3        609,757         137,538        4,879,842 

Total 8        855,651        $213,966       $6,210,880 

Facilities  Specifically  For  Elderly 

.  Land  and 

V_/neS  ^0      Population        Equipment  Buildings 

25-100,000   16        648,068        $416,845         $396,000 

100,000+   1        100,635  None  50,000 

Total 17        748,703        $416,845         $446,000 

Counties 

25-100,000 None 

100,000+ None 

Total None 


Under 
Construction 

$2,887,863 
435,873 

$3,323,736 


$167,471 
287,800 

$455,271 


Under 
Construction 

$90,300 
1,000 

$91,300 
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COST  OF  MAINTAINING  CURRENT  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

Total  Facilities 

Dircrt 
Cities  No.     Population  Lnhor         Supervision       Other  Cost 

05.100  000  27  1,278,998  $2,257,779  $1,523,744   $997,G01 

100,000+ 5     3,349,166       5,583,190      4,478,897       4,440,819 

Total 32     4,628,164     $7,840,969     $6,002,641     $5,438,420 

Counties 

25-100  000  4        195,332         $74,525         $53,351         $27,427 

100,000+ 7     2,652,524         397,522  68,952  182,032 

Total n     2,847,856        $472,047        $122,303        $209,459 

Facilities  Specifically  For  Elderly 

Direct 
Ciiies  JVo.     Population  Labor         Supervision       Other  Cost 

25-100  000   16   648,068    $97,719    $15,750    $68,819 

100,000+ 3   324,080      7,814     16,079      3,337 

Total 19   972,148   $105,533    $31,829    $72,156 

Counties 

25-100,000 None 

100,000+    None 

Total None 


IS  THERE  A  COMMITTEE  STUDYING  THE  RECREATION   PROGRAMS 
AND  NEEDS  OF  ELDERLY  PERSONS? 

Yes  -A'o 

Cities  Nuniber      Population      'Numher      Population 

25-100  000  19  920,587        27         1,367,811 

100,000+" 5         3,120,110  9         1,793,686 

Total 24        4,040,697         36         3,161,497 

Counties 

25-100,000   1  33,350  9  480,534 

100,000+    5         1,797,760         10         4,271,732 

Total 6         1,831,110         19         4,752,266 


IS  THERE  A  COMMITTEE  COORDINATING  LOCAL  RECREATION 
PROGRAMS  SPECIFICALLY  FOR  ELDERLY  PERSONS? 

Yes  JVo 

Cities  'Number      Population      Number      Population 

25  100  000  15  744,336         31         1,544,062 

100,000+":iIII-III--~-" 6         2,204,345  8         2,709,451 

Total 21         2,948,681         39        4,253,513 

Counties 

25  100  000  2  115.392  8  398,492 

ioo,ooo+"::::::::iii--ii-" 2    1,621,946    13    4,447,546 

Total 4         1,737,338         21        4,846,038 
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LOW  COST  HOUSING 
ORDER  OF  PREFERENCE  AND  RESIDENT  INCOME 

Top  Average 

Order  of  Preference        Income  Income  Ratio  of 

(Other  thati  Low         Consid-  of  Rcsi-  Rent  to 

Jurisdiction  Income)  eration  dents  Income 

Contra  Costa  County (1)   Elderly  3,800  2,732  16% 

(2)  Displaced 
Families 

(3)  Veterans 

Fresno  County (1)  Displaced 

Families  4,375  2,488  22% 

(a)   Elderly  1 
(2)  Nou-Displaced 
Families 

(a)   Elderly  1 

Monterey  County  ^ (1)    62  for  Women     2,800  3,176  Unknown 

(2)   50  if  Disabled 

San  Bernardino  County (1)   Displayed 

Elderly  2  3,600  2,880  20% 

(2)  Housing  Need 

(3)  Displaced 
Families  ^ 

Stanislaus  County (1)   Displaced  3,500  2,700  20% 

(2)  Elderly 

(3)  Veterans  1 

Tulare  County (1)  Displaced  3,500  3,200  15% 

(2)  Elderly 

(3)  Veterans 

Eureka Not  Slio\vu  4,125  3,700  17% 

Los  Angeles (1)  Elderly  2  4,200  2,920  20% 

(2)  Displaced  2 

(3)  Other  2 

Richmond ( 1 )  Displaced 

Families!  3,800  2,813  20% 

(2)  Veterans  Not 
Disabled 

(3)  Ui-gency  of  Need 

San  Diego ( 1 )   Active  Military 

Duty  4,200  3,900  15% 

(2)  Non-resident  De- 
fense Workers 

San  Francisco ( 1 )  Displaced 

Families  2  4,200  3,300  Not  shown 

(2)  Non-Displaced 
Vet  Families 

(3)  Non  Vet  Depend- 
ing on  Need 

Stockton Not  shown  3,300  2,600  20% 

Vallejo No  Order  of 

Preference  Unknown  Unknown  LTnknown 

'Order  of  preference  within  tliis  group:    (1)    Disabled  Veterans    (2)    Veterans  survivors   (3) 

Other  veterans. 
'  Veterans  have  preference  within  this  group. 
•  Low  cost  housing  information  for  Monterey  County  was  reported  by  the  City  of  Salinas. 
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LOW  COST  HOUSING 
RENTAL  CHARGES  AND  AVAILABILITY 

Numher  of 
Nu mlerof      Families  on 
Jurisdiction  Basis  for  Rental  Charges  Empty  Units  Waiting  List 

Contra  Costa  County Income   and   number   of   minors 

Except  Welfare  Rent  Schedule 

based  on  Unit  Size —  "712 

Fresno  County Income  and  Family  Size  If  More 

tlian  two  minors 

Monterey  County  ^ Income  only 

San  Bernardino  County  i_Income  only  for  aged 

(2)   Income  and  Number  of 

Minors  for  Others 

Stanislaus  Coiinty Income  and  Family  Size -      Very  large 

Tulare  County Income  and  Number  of  Minors—        1  37 

Eureka (D   Size  of  Unit  for  Welfare  or 

Minimum  Rent —  ^" 

(2)   Number  of  Minors 

Los  Angeles Income  and  Number  of  Minors—      73  778 

Richmond Income  Only —  l^O 

San  Diego Size  of  Dwelling  and  furnishing     170  ^  0 

San  Francisco Income  and  Number  of  Minors—       —  1,508 

Stockton Income  Only Negligible       300 

Vallejo Income  and  Size  of  Unit 112  0 

>  See  footnote  3  preceding  chart. 
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LOW  COST  HOUSING 
POPULATION  AND  STANDING  UNITS 


■Jurisdiction  „        ,  ^.  Number 

PopulaUon  gt 

County  Total  Elderly  units 

Contra  Costa 2,426  144  495 

Fresno 1,202  53  310 

Monterey  ^ Not  Shown  100 

San  Bernardino 3,066  78  876 

Stanislaus 1,205        Unknown         120 

Tulare 126  242  629 

Cify 

Eureka 1,200  12         243 

Los  Angeles 42,000  527  8,607 

Oakland Unknown  268  280 

Richmond 1,978  119  500 

San  Diego 3,150        Unknown  1,018 

San  Francisco 18,990  506  4,348 

Stockton 3,847        Unknown  1,272 

Vallejo 3,108        Unknown  1,000 

'  Low  cost  housing  information  for  Monterey  County  was  reported  by  the  City  of 
'  Primarily  farm  labor  housing  with  no  income  restrictions. 


Approximate  Age  of  Units 


Less 

7  to 

l/,to 

Over 

Dollar 

than  7 

13 

20 

20 

value 

years 

years 

years 

years 

$4,483,000 

__ 

276 

219 

__ 

2,494,257 



310 

1,500,000 



100 





6,624,000 



570 

306 



Unknown 

120 

Unknown 

24 

— 

— 

6052 

1,020,000 

100 

143 

65,179,120 

4,357 



4,250 



2,800,000 





280 



3,185,000 



300 

200 

864,000 





_ 

1,018 

13,801,100 

2,607 



1,741 



Unknown 

Not  Shown 

841,170 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

Salinas. 

LOW  COST  HOUSING 
UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  Dollar 

Jurisdiction  of  units  value 

Contra  Costa  County 120  Not  Indicated 

San  Bernardino  County 65  $750,000 

Tulare  County 6  70,000 

San  Francisco  1 1,087  17,236,415 

^  San  Francisco's  low-cost  housing  under  construction  includes  lOO  studio  apartments  specifically 
for   the   elderly,   and   292    one   bedroom    apartments   for   which    the   elderly    will   have    first 
preference. 
Oakland  is  planning  50  to  80  units  of  housing  for  the  elderly  for  1961  or  1962. 


SUBSTANDARD  HOUSING 

Yes     

^.,.  Number 

*-'''®^  Number        Population  of  units 

25-100,000 6  319,585  5,318 

100,000+ 2  2,796,030  52,728 

Total   8  3,115,615  58,046 

Counties 

25-100,000 None 

100,000-f 2  1,314,700  4,000 

Total   2  1,314,700  4,000 


Unknown 


Number  Population 

40  1,968,813 

7  2,117,766 


47 

4,086,579 

10 
13 

513,884 
4,754,792 

23 

5,268,676 

APPENDIX  VII 
FED  TELLS  SOLONS  ELDERLY  HOUSING  LEGISLATION   NEED 

(From  Artick  iu  Weeldy  News  Letter,  California  I.alior 
Federation,  AFL-CIO,  December  23,  1960) 

The  disparity  between  the  cost  of  adequate  housing  and  the 
income  levels  of  the  elderly  necessitates  state  initiative  m  Cali- 
fornia comparable  with  that  undertaken  by  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  in  recognition  of  their  responsibility  to  aid  m 
securing  safe  and  sanitary  shelter  for  this  group,  the  Federation 

Labor's  whole-hearted  support  was  pledged  to  legislation  re- 
quiring every  redevelopment  program  to  make  a  portion  ot  the 
proieet  available  to  older  persons.  .  .      •  ^. 

It  also  was  urged  that  for  those  individuals  preferring  not 
to  be  isolated  in  communities  segregated  on  the  basis  ot  age, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  our  senior  citizens  an 
integral  part  of  normal  residential  neighborhoods. 

This  was  desirable  not  only  for  the  weU-bemg  of  the  older 
persons  the  Federation  statement  declared,  but  also  because 
senior  citizens  can  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  community 

itself 

The  Federation  also  urged  that  the  Burns  Committee  insure 
that  housing  developments  for  the  elderly  comply  with  the 
needs  of  older  citizens  for  easy  access  to  transportation,  shop- 
ping, recreation,  health  care  and  similar  facilities. 
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Irving  D.  Shapiko,  A.I.A, 
447  South  Robertson  Boulevard 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  JaBuary  5, 1961 


Miss  Barbara  Rosien,  Coordinator 
Seriate  Interiyn  Committee  on  Eoimng 
and  Recreational  Needs  of  the  Elderly 
Los  Angeles  17,  California 

Dear  Miss  Rosien  :  I  liave  reviewed  care- 
fully the  proposals  and  considerations  in- 
volved in  hoixsiug  designs  for  the  elderly 
that  have  been  put  before  the  Senate  In- 
terim Committee  on  Housing  and  Recrea- 
tional ISTeeds  of  the  Elderly.  The  proposals 
and  the  concepts  from  which  they  were 
made  were  examined  by  me  and  my  staif 
for  validity  in  terms  of  land  economics  and 
functional  purposes.  Since  low-rent  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  is  a  challenge  to  modern 
architecture  and  an  important  social  pro- 
gram, I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  problem  at  close 
range.  In  the  following  paragraphs  I  have 
addressed  myself  to  a  few  of  the  outstand- 
ing points  on  which  I  feel  some  emphasis 
is  needed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  elderly  deserve  our 
sympathy  and  the  best  that  we  can  afford 
to  give  them.  But  without  in  any  way 
deprecating  that  viewpoint,  I  feel  that 
stronger  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
real  economic  and  social  values  of  conser- 
vation of  the  abilities  of  the  aged.  To  a 
nation  that  subsidizes  the  conservation  of 
timber  and  petroleum,  it  should  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  the  wisdom  and  capacity 
of  skilled  people  is  another  national  re- 
source. It  would  be  obvious  to  anyone  that 
waste  of  timber,  instead  of  conservation, 
would  drive  up  the  price  of  lumber,  and 
therefore  of  construction.  It  should  be 
equally  obvious  that  wasting  the  talents, 
skills,  and  health  of  the  elderly  costs  the 
community  (1)  the  loss  of  these  skills  and 
talents,  (2)  support  payments  for  many 
people  who  could  be  more  self-supporting 


if  they  were  not  destroyed  or  weakened  by 
neglect,  (3)  the  investment  in  construction 
and  maintenance  and  operation  of  institu- 
tional developments  that  must  be  provided 
to  house  the  victims  of  this  neglect.  The 
economic  folly  of  this  waste  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

The  "filtering-down"  process  frequently 
is  cited  as  a  "natural"  alternative  to  spe- 
cific programs  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 
This,  too,  is  a  mistaken  outlook.  Filtering- 
down  does  work  in  the  automobile  market 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  that  good  cheap  used 
cars  do  result  from  the  volume  produc- 
tion of  better  new  cars.  But  this  is  one  of 
the  few  economic  markets  in  which  it  does 
work.  The  reasons  are  extensive  and  de- 
tailed, but  may  be  reduced  to  this  simj)lifi- 
cation:  autos  have  geographical  ownership 
mobility  (the  new  California  car  can  be- 
come the  used  Arizona  car),  thus  prevent- 
ing low-grade  cars  from  affecting  high- 
grade  neighborhoods ;  and  cars  have  a  func- 
tional minimum  operating  limit,  i.e.,  if  they 
won't  run  they  are  scrapped.  There  is  no 
equivalent  in  automobiles  for  the  house 
without  toilets,  or  without  utilities,  or  with- 
out heat,  or  without  minimum  safety.  The 
police  would  not  permit  an  unsafe  car  to 
operate,  and  if  they  did,  the  unfit  cars 
would  soon  destroy  themselves.  But  Ameri- 
can cities  do  have  housing  that  has  been 
unfit  for  habitation  for  50  years. 

The  filtering-down  process  does  not  work 
in  housing  any  more  than  it  does  in  public 
health.  An  epidemic  cannot  be  stopped  by 
vaccinating  only  those  who  can  afford  it 
in  the  hope  that  their  health  will  transmit 
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itself  to  others,  nor  can  a  famine  be  stopped 
by  encouraging  the  rich  to  waste  food,  so 
that  the  poor  may  be   able  to   glean  the 
scraps.  It  is  economic  good  sense  for  every- 
one to  be  vaccinated,  whoever  pays  for  it, 
and  it  is  economic  good  sense  to  combat  the 
blight-infection  of  slums  as  well.  It  is  sound 
economics  to  help  poor  people  to  become 
self-supporting    rather    than    to    maintain 
them  in  beggary,  whether  it  be  housing  or 
food  that  is  involved.  Instead  of  the  filter- 
ing-down process  that  converts  mansions 
into  slums  in  two  generations,  it  would  be 
better    to    have    incentive    programs    that 
caused  people  to  improve  existing  housing. 
It  is  surprising  to  read  that  people  in 
financial  operations  approve  of  the  filter- 
ing-down process,   for   some   of  its  worst 
effects  are  in  the  area  of  values.  Filtering- 
down    as    an    accepted    program    means 
planned    obsolescence — something    that 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  individual  prop- 
erty values  which  a  banker  should  want  to 
see  maintained.  It  also  would  mean  the  con- 
scious development  of  a  more  mobile,  shift- 
ing   house-ownership    pattern,    which    de- 
stroys comnnmity  cohesiveness  and  all  the 
area    property    values.    In    Los    Angeles 
County,  the  average  length  of  house  owner- 
ship in  the   1950 's  was   3I/2  years.  Local 
bankers  must  know  what  an  inflationary 
force  it  is  to  have  people  constantly  deeper 
in  debt  for  bigger  houses,  and  paying  ever- 
higher  taxes  for  the  resultant  urban  sprawl. 
It  is  well  known  that  construction  codes 
and  building  standards  are  thoroughly  con- 
fused. Governor  Brown  has  announced  his 
plans  to  remedy  this  situation  and  so  relief 
is  in  sight.  Yet  the  performance  codes  that 
are  being  contemplated  require  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  be  given  to  the  questions  of 
contracting  and  labor  standards,  for  per- 
formance codes  will  permit  not  only  well- 
known,    conventional    assemblies,    put    to- 
gether to  make  well-known,   conventional 
house  designs,  but  also  will  permit  well- 
engineered   construction   of   good,   durable 
new  house  designs.  Most  of  our  existing 
estimating  procedures  in  contracting,  and 
in   labor-industry   wage   negotiations,    are 


based  on  conventional  Ijuilding  practices. 
It  is  understandable  that  this  should  have 
come  about  as  it  has,  and,  in  the  great  hous- 
ing boom  of  the  1950 's,  that  there  was  no 
time  to  change.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  changes  must  come,  for  new  materials, 
new  techniques  and  new  esthetic  attitudes 
now  permit  economies  in  construction  that 
will  effect  tremendous  savings  in  labor 
and  materials.  If  the  construction  industry 
is  to  maintain  its  economic  health  in  the 
next  decade  and  add  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  whole  coimtry,  its  statesmen 
in  labor,  management,  contracting,  and  the 
supply  industries,  must,  together,  create  a 
hospitable  environment  for  change  and 
new  contractual  relationships  around  the 
changes.  If  this  is  done,  the  savings  here 
alone  may  solve  the  housing  problems  of 
the  elderly. 

Architects,  planners,  and  economists  to- 
gether have  been  struggling  for  years  with 
the  prolilem  of  economic  assurance  in  hous- 
ing the  economically  insecure.  The  FHA, 
the  GI  Bill,  the  CalVets  program,  and 
others  are  the  results  of  these  attempts,  and 
the  fact  that  there  still  is  a  problem  is  an 
indication  that  none  of  the  remedies  has 
been  completely  successful. 

There  are  other  remedies,  however.  It 
has  been  noted  above  that  the  elderly  may 
be  considered  a  national  resource;  it  is 
worth  noting  that  tax  relief  is  one  of  the 
conservation  methods  used  in  preserving 
timber  and  petroleum.  There  is  reason  to 
lielieve  that  a  carefully  devised  system  of 
tax  benefits  could  stimulate  housing  devel- 
opments for  the  elderly  at  low  cost  to  the 
state.  One  possible  scheme  would  be  similar 
to  present  legislation  in  California  and  in 
other  states,  but  directed  more  closely  to 
the  purpose.  If  any  dwelling  unit  were 
certified  by  an  appropriate  agency  as  being 
suitable  housing  for  the  low-income  elderly, 
and  were  certified  as  being  so  occupied,  with 
rents  or  selling  price  held  to  stated  limits, 
this  dwelling  unit  could  be  exempt  from  a 
tax  on  improvements  during  such  occu- 
pancy. It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this 
would  result  in  a  rush  to  build  such  profit- 
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able  housing  until  the  market  balanced 
supply  and  demand.  The  state  need  not  fear 
the  results  of  over  building  and  revenue 
loss,  since  the  tax  relief  would  apply  only 
during  the  valid  occvipancy  of  an  elderly 
person. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  tax  relief,  there 
were  some  zoning  exemptions,  more  com- 
plete benefits  w^ould  result.  Thus,  if  R-1 
zoning  is  now  intended  to  house  approxi- 
mately 8  families  or  40  persons  per  acre, 
a  greater  density  of  elderly  families,  at  1.5 
persons  per  family,  still  can  maintain  a 
maximum  of  approximately  40  persons  per 
acre.  The  ratio  in  size  being  1  to  3.3  be- 
tween elderly  families  and  normal  families, 
let  us  assume  that  all  residential  zoning  per- 
mitted a  standard  exception  of  a  3.3  times 
increase  in  the  number  of  households  where 
occupancy  by  the  elderly  was  certified,  and 
a  minimum  floor  area  requirement  of  only 
one-third  the  usual  minimum.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  two  comparatively  simple 
changes,  added  to  the  tax  benefits,  would 
result  in  increased  building  for  the  elderly, 
that  it  woiild  be  profitable,  that  it  could  be 
done  by  private  enterprise,  and  that  the 
lost  tax  revenues  would  be  less  than  the 
present  cost  to  the  state  of  the  rent  allow- 
ances under  the  Old  Age  Security  program. 

The  foregoing  could  be  a  way  of  reconcil- 
ing the  needs  of  some  of  the  elderly  for  low- 
cost  downtown  locations  with  the  high  cost 
of  well-located  downtown  housing.  For 
those  of  the  elderly  who  want  suburban 
locations  in  quiet  communities  outside  the 
urban  complex,  a  similar  incentive  program 
can  encourage  building  in  low  cost  land. 
Even  further,  the  location  of  such  housing 
can  be  arranged  to  help  ' '  anchor ' '  the  plan- 
ning of  connnercial  zones  and  to  buffer  resi- 
dential zones,  with  great  Master  Plan 
advantages.  In  some  cases,  separate  incor- 


poration of  villages  for  the  elderly  may  be 
beneficial,  and  help  the  elderly  to  reduce 
their  tax  burden.  This,  however,  entails  the 
risk  of  ghetto-izing  the  elderly,  and  must 
be  planned  carefully. 

The  recent  attempts  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  convert  old  hotels  and  apartment 
buildings  into  dwellings  for  the  aged,  and 
some  of  the  impetus  behind  the  mobile  home 
industry  derived  in  part  from  a  reaction 
against  the  restrictions  on  good  building 
design  imposed  by  the  existing  code  situa- 
tion referred  to  above.  These  frequently 
are  very  fine  developments  embodying  in- 
genious designs.  But  inasmuch  as  they  are 
attempts  to  get  around  existing  restrictions, 
and  I  have  directed  my  comments  at  the 
restrictions,  I  will  not  go  into  detail  on 
these  developments  except  to  say  that  when 
the  unnecessary  restrictions  are  lifted,  it 
will  be  possible  to  house  elderly  people 
more  economically  than  is  now  the  case  even 
with  these  newer  expedients. 

I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  tech- 
nology and  our  designers  are  capable  of 
producing  good  low-cost  housing  for  any 
specialized  requirement  of  any  group.  The 
elderly  are  not  a  difficult  group  to  house; 
as  compared  to  designing  for  patients  in  a 
hospital,  adolescents  in  a  boarding  school 
or  transients  in  a  hotel  or  motel,  the  design 
considerations  are  not  complex.  Our  society 
and  its  representatives  need  only  want  to 
meet  the  problem  squarely. 

Thank  you  for  having  permitted  me  to 
participate  in  your  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  hope  we  can  all  look  forward  to  a 
program  of  vigorous  action  on  this  problem 
in  the  near  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ieving  D.  Shapieo,  A.I.A. 
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Hon.  Hugh  M.  Burns,  Chairman 
Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Housing 

and  Recreational  Needs  of  the  Elderly 
Equitable  Building,  Fresno,  California 

Dear  Senator  Burns:  Pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest made  by  Miss  Barbara  Rosien  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  regarding  the  amount  of  public 
money  spent  by  Old  Age  Security  (O.A.S.) 
recipients  for  rent,  we  are  enclosing  a  table 
which  estimates  the  total  amount  of  money 
paid  for  rent  by  O.A.S.  recipients  in  April 
1958.  This  represents  money  spent  for  rent 
from  the  O.A.S.  recipient's  total  income, 
not  just  his  O.A.S.  grant. 

After  careful  consideration,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  April  1958  Survey  of  Hous- 
ing compiled  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  (the  only  study  available)  lacks 
the  essential  data  from  which  the  amount 
of  public  money  spent  for  rent  by  O.A.S. 
recipients  may  be  derived.  The  study  does 
not  contain  information  as  to  how  much 
money  was  granted  to  each  sampled  recip- 
ient for  rent;  it  only  reveals  how  many 
recipients  rented  and  how  much  was  spent 
for  rent.  Also,  the  small  sample,  (one  per- 
cent of  the  caseload),  although  accurate 
enough  for  use  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  precludes  a  reliable  county  by 
county  breakdown  of  available  information, 
i.e.,  how  much  O.A.S.  recipients  paid  for 
rent  in  each  county  in  April  1958,  particu- 
larly as  to  smaller  counties.  Consequently, 
we  "believe  the  area  breakdown  included  in 
the  table  is  the  most  valid  distribution  of 
the  available  data  which  can  be  made. 

The  most  significant  figure  on  the  en- 
closed table  is  the  $3,689,928  estimate  of 
the  amount  the  101,230  renting  O.A.S.  re- 
cipients expended  for  housing  in  the  sample 
month.  The  figure  excludes  about  ten  per- 
cent of  the  caseload  who  live  in  miscel- 
laneous type  dwellings,  institutional  situa- 
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tions,  hotels,  rooming  and  boarding  houses, 
recipients  paying  a  fixed  fee  for  board  and 
room,  and  those  who  receive  free  rent.  This 
estimate  is  our  own  calculation  derived  by 
multiplying  the  average  rental  cost  to  re- 
cipients by  the  number  of  recipients  rent- 
ing. If  the  $3,689,928  figure  is  used  as  the 
amount  of  public  money  spent  for  rent,  it 
will  have  to  be  qualified  under  an  assmnp- 
tion  that  the  O.A.S.  recipients  pay  for  all 
of  their  rent  out  of  their  grant  money. 

The  request  was  also  made  to  reconcile 
the  $18  million  figure  which  is  found  on 
page  26,  line  2,  of  your  first  Interim  Com- 
mittee Report  on  Housing  and  Recreational 
Needs  of  the  Elderly.  The  $18  million  may 
have  been  derived  in  the  following  manner : 

12  months  X  $3,689,923  =  $44,279,136  (total  amount  of  rent) 
$21.30  X  101.230 

recipients  X  12  mos.  =    25,874,388  (annual   basic  grant 

allowance  for  rent) 

Amount  of  rent  not  pro- 
vided for  in  basic  grant  $18,404,748 

It  would  not  appear  to  us  that  this  $18 
million  could  be  called  public  funds  except 
under  the  assumption  that  all  money  ex- 
pended for  rent  by  O.A.S.  recipients  came 
from  the  grant.  On  the  basis  of  the  avail- 
able data  it  cannot  be  stated  factually  that 
the  $25,874,388  is  derived  from  public 
funds,  since  all  recipients  do  not  necessarily 
receive  the  maximum  rent  allowance  or 
grant. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  furnish 
you  with  exactly  what  you  would  like  to 
have,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  table  will  be 
of  some  use. 


Sincerely, 


A.  Alan  Post 
Legislative  Analyst 
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STATISTICAL  DATA  CONCERNING  O.A.S.   RECIPIENTS  AND  RENT 

APRIL,   1958 

Total  Total  Number  of       Total  Assistance         Average  Total 

f^"«mherof  Assistance  Recipients  Payments  to         Rental  Cost        Rental  Costs 

i^<^3ion  Recipients  Payments  Renting       Recipients  Renting    to  Recipient        to  Recipient 

Los  Augeles  County 109,161  $8,562,181  42,010  $3,295,070  ^       $41.01  $1  722  830  » 

Bay  Area  Counties  i 45,595  3,834,774  21,360  1,651,555  34.60  739056 

All  Other  Counties 111,077  8,370,253  37,860  3,418,411  32.41  1,227^042 

Cities  of  50,000  or  more 9,820  35  80 

Rural  Areas 4_'860  22^96 

Other  Locations 23,180  32.98 

Totals  265,833  $20,767,208  101,230  $8,665,036  $36.44  $3,689,928* 

>  Includes  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  Napa,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara.  Solano  and  Sonoma 
2  Divide  Number  of  Recipients  Renting  by  Total  Number  o(  Recipients  X  Total  Assistance  Payments 
2  Average  Rental  Cost  to  Recipient  times  number  of  Recipients  Renting. 

•This  figure  represents  an  estimate  of  tlie  total  amount  spent  for  rent  by  O.A.S.  recipients  in  April,  195S.  However    it  must  be  aualified 
because  there  is  no  way  o£  determining  how  much  of  this  amount  came  from  O.A.S.  grants  and  how  much  from  other  income  sources. 
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University  of  Southern  California 

Los  Angeles  7,  California, 
January  5,  1961 

Miss  Barbara  Rosien,  Co-ordinator 
Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Rousing 

and  Recreational  Needs  of  the  Elderly 
515  Columbia  Street,  Los  Augeles  17,  California 


Dear  Miss  Rosien  :  I  am  most  happy  to  be 
able  to  assist  the  Senate  Interim  Committee 
on  Housing  and  Recreational  Needs  of  the 
Elderly  by  providing  it  with  some  comments 
on  demographic  trends  which  you  requested 
on  the  Conmiittee's  behalf.  Following  are 

1950 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  data  on  the  age 
structure  of  the  California  population  in 
1950  and  a  projection  of  the  age  structure  of 
the  population  for  1965  and  1970  (Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  ISTo.  160). 


1965 


1970 


Series  1  * 


No. 


Series  4  t 


Series  1 


Series  J^ 


%  JVo.  %  No.  %  No.  %  No.  %~ 

100.00  17,661  100.00  16,738  100.00  20,296  100.00  18,656  100.00 

8.43   1,465    8.30   1,453    8.68   1,703    8.39   1,662    8.91 

*  Assumes  in-migration  levels  based  on  1940-.55  experience,  1950-53  fertility,  and  Social  Security  Administration  mortality  rates 
T  Assumes  m-migration  levels  based  on  1930-55  experience,  1950-53  fertility,  and  state  mortality  consistent  with  earlier  national 


Total  Population  ^ 10,586 

Population  65+^ 892 


tion  projections, 
'  Population  in  thousands. 


popula- 


As  you  will  note  from  the  above  projec- 
tions, it  can  be  expected  that  in  1970,  the 
population  of  65  or  more  years  of  age  will 
increase  approximately  86  percent  over  the 
1950  level.  In  sheer  numbers  alone,  the  in- 
crease wiU  represent  an  addition  of  ap- 
proximately 800,000  elderly  persons  to  our 
population. 

There  is  no  data  available  to  me  that  will 
allow  for  the  forecasting  of  future  levels  of 


need  of  the  elderly.  The  projected  increases 
in  the  aged  population,  however,  wiU  place 
increased  tax  burdens  on  the  jjopulation  in 
the  labor  force,  and  will  necessitate  an  in- 
crease in  facilities  for  the  aged. 

Sincerely, 

Maurice  D.  Van  Arsdol,  Jr. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
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Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 

Los  Angeles  15,  California 

January  5,  1961 

Miss  Barbara  Eosien,  Coordinator 
Senate  Interim  Sutcommittee  on  Housing 

and  Recreational  Needs  of  the  Elderly 
P.  0.  Box  17157,  Fay  Station,  Los  Angeles  17,  California 

Dear  Miss  Rosien  :  I  am  very  glad  to  as-        ments  may,  however,  make  much  more  ef - 


sist  the  work  of  the  Senate  Interim  Com 
mittee  on  Housing  and  Recreational  Needs 
of  the  Elderly  with  some  considerations  re- 
garding the  elderly  population  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  experience  of  transit  op- 
erations here  in  California  as  well  as  in 
other  metropolitan  areas. 

Elderly  persons  are,  of  course,  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  jDublic  served  by  mass 
transit  facilities.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  there  are  many  more  transit  users 
among  them  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
population,  since  many  of  the  elderly  do  not 
care  to  or  are  not  able  to  drive  cars.  I  might 
add  that '  elderly  people  are  a  group  for 
whom  special  safety  provisions  are  designed 
into  the  operations  of  transit  systems. 

The  location  of  housing  for  the  elderly  in 
areas  of  maximum  transit  service  coverage 
is  certainly  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  the  transit  system  and  those  for 
whom  the  housing  is  designed.  In  such  an 
area  the  elderly  residents  may  be  expected 
to  have  maximum  access  to  community  fa- 
cilities, including  recreational  and  health 
services,  with  greatest  convenience  and 
choice,  and  in  most  cases  at  the  minimiun  or 
basic  fare.  This  may  mean  locations  on 
higher  cost  land,  since  effective  transit 
service  generally  tends  to  raise  or  support 
land  values.  Well-planned  housing  develop- 


fective  use  of  land  than  some  existing  types 
of  sub-standard  development,  thus  minimiz- 
ing the  impact  of  this  element  of  cost. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
elderly,  with  their  need  for  easy  access  to 
community  facilities  and  amenities,  to  put 
them  in  areas  where  access  and  transporta- 
tion are  inconvenient  or  costly.  But  more 
than  that,  a  transit  system  is  generally  such 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  a  metropolitan  area  that  sup- 
porting it  by  means  of  well-placed  residen- 
tial populations  of  transit-users  is  actually 
more  economical  than  it  would  appear  to  be 
in  terms  of  land  cost  alone.  In  effect,  in- 
vestment in  better  locations  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  the  elderly  is  somewhat 
balanced  by  their  support  of  the  transit 
system,  which  then  requires  less  additional 
support  to  meet  the  cost  of  serving  the 
whole  population. 

Here  in  the  Los  Angeles  Area,  I  believe 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  would 
welcome  the  location  of  higher-density  resi- 
dential land  use  in  proximity  to  its  transit 
lines.  I  imagine  the  same  is  true  in  ahnost 
all  other  metropolitan  areas. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ernest  R.  Gerlach 
Chief  Engineer 
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Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Office  of  the  Administrator 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  January  12, 1961 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY  BY  THE  HOUSING  SECTION 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  1961 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
devoted  to  the  proposition  that  adequate 
housing  is  essential  to  the  happiness,  health 
and  welfare  of  the  aging  citizen,  and  hence 
to  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  urges  a  program  of  action  to  cre- 
ate a  condition  in  which  the  aged  will  be 
provided  such  living  accommodations  as  will 
enrich  their  way  of  life  and  offer  a  future 
to  the  many  who  now  have  none. 

Solving  the  problem  calls  for  an  inte- 
grated attack  by  private  industry,  philan- 
thropic organizations  and  government  at 
the  local,  state  and  federal  level.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  this  Conference  that  a  coordi- 
nated approach  carried  forward  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  informed  and  aroused  aware- 
ness, is  essential  to  the  success  of  such  an 
endeavor. 

There  must  be  a  realistic  recognition  that 
housing  for  old  people  is  a  relatively  new, 
challenging  and  an  unusually  complex  field. 
While  Utopian  goals  are  understandable, 
achievement  of  immediate  needs  can  be  ac- 
complished by  sound  application  of  existing 
tools,  with  achievable  changes  and  improve- 
ments which  we  hope  the  recommendations 
of  this  Conference  will  inspire. 

Adequate  housing  means  housing  which 
the  aging  can  afford,  which  meets  the  spe- 
cial physical  needs  of  the  aged,  and  which 
is  designed  to  avoid  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  conmmnity  or  an  institutionalized 

feeling. 

A  keystone  of  the  long-range  approach  is 
the  need  for  continued  study,  planning,  and 
statistical  data.  Appropriate  agencies 
should  foster  studies  in  depth  in  urban  and 
rural  communities,  and  promote  the  ex- 
change of  vital  information. 


The  consensus  of  delegates  reflects  con- 
fidence that  real  progress  can  be  achieved 
provided  there  is  a  sober,  hard-headed  de- 
termination to  implement  these  considera- 
tions with  specific  programs  of  action. 

One  recurrent  theme  in  the  workshop  ses- 
sions was  the  realization  that  the  housing 
needs  of  the  aged  are  varied  now  and  will 
be  constantly  changing.  Methods  of  meet- 
ing problems  should  be  flexible.  Therefore, 
many  suggestions  of  delegates,  which  to- 
day "failed  to  impose  themselves  in  the  final 
recommendations,  may  indeed  be  pertinent 
on  another  occasion. 

The  delegates,  representing  diverse  ele- 
ments of  business,  government  and  society, 
agreed  on  the  need  for  identifying  those 
avenues  and  agencies  which  practically  and 
quickly  can  be  put  to  work  to  bring  about 
a  sohi'tiou  of  the  critical  housing  needs  of 
the  aging. 

In  essence,  this  Conference  establishes  the 
following  principles  and  objectives: 

1.  All  aging  people — regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  national  origin — should  be  ade- 
quately housed  in  a  suitable  neighborhood 
of  their  choice,  and  supplied  with  commu- 
nity facilities  and  services  at  rents  they  can 
afford. 

2.  There  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  need 
for  an  increase  in  all  types  of  housing.  Al- 
though factual  information  is  limited,  there 
is  evidence  that  this  need  exists  in  many 
coimnuiiities  throughout  the  country. 

3.  The  aging  have  special  needs  as  to  both 
their  housing  and  their  total  environment. 
Integral  parts  of  this  problem  are  the  plan- 
ning and  developing  of  facilities  for  the 
aged,— such    as    transportation,    shopping, 
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medical  and  hospital  facilities,  utilities, 
churches,  cultural  outlets  and  congenial 
neighbors. 

4.  To  promote  meaningful  progress  to- 
ward the  stated  goals,  an  earnest  effort  is 
required  to  insure  that  (A)  the  needs  of  the 
aged  can  ])e  incorporated  automatically  in 
all  community  planning,  including  urban 
redevelopment  projects,  (B)  Local  zoning 
laws  and  building  codes  can  be  revised  and 
adjusted  to  eliminate  inhiluting  red  tape,  to 
clear  the  way  for  advancement  of  housing 
for  the  aged,  and  to  guarantee  health  and 
safety  standards,  (C)  private  builders,  de- 
velopers and  mortgage  bankers,  will  be 
encouraged  to  take  the  lead  in  creating 
housing  for  the  aged  in  their  respective 
communities,  (D)  govermnent  agencies  will 
broaden  and  expand  present  laws,  or  where 
pertinent,  interpret  existing  regulations  so 
as  to  expedite  the  building  and  financing  of 
needed  low-rent  housing  for  the  aged. 

5.  While  specialized  building  units  and 
conversion  of  existing  units  are  to  be  en- 
couraged, the  isolating  of  homes  for  the 
aged  should  definitely  be  discouraged. 

6.  Active  groups  be  set  up  at  every  level 
of  government  that  is  responsible  for  (A) 
providing  information  relative  to  housing 
to  eligil)le  older  people  and  (B)  informing 
the  pul^lic  of  matters  concerning  this  sub- 
ject and  thereby  fostering  broader  commu- 
nity interest  and  imderstanding  of  the 
problem. 

7.  While  many  specific  recommendations 
were  made  concerning  steps  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  take,  the  consensus  was  its 
immediate  movement  should  include:  (A) 
the  expansion  and  liberalization  of  federal 
mortgage  insurance  and  long-term  loans, 
(B)  the  organization  and  conduct  of  a 
broad  research  program,  (C)  the  expansion 
and  extension  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  of  inadequate  income 
as  well  as  of  the  new  direct  loan  program. 


It  was  agreed  that,  while  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  working  toward  this  goal  of 
adequate  housing  for  the  aged  should  rest 
with  the  individual  first  and  private  enter- 
prise next,  each  local  connnunity  is  obliged 
to  recognize  the  problem — if  it  has  one — 
and  then  lead  and  assist  in  every  way  to- 
ward dissolving  all  local  impediments. 

State  and  federal  government  programs 
should  supplement  this  grass  roots  resjDon- 
sibility  to  make  this  truly  a  national  effort. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  in  the  case  of  the 
financially  incapable  persons,  some  form  of 
local  tax  abatement  is  in  order,  Init  they 
generally  looked  with  disfavor  on  the  idea 
as  a  general  proposition  where  those  of 
financial  competence  are  concerned. 

An  integrated  approach  to  erase  the  hous- 
ing problem  requires  at  all  levels,  among  all 
elements  of  society,  an  enlightened  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem,  coupled  with  dedication 
and  zeal.  This  too  requires  an  heroic  effort 
to  compromise  differences,  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  political  and  ideological  theories — 
a  big  order  to  meet  a  big  challenge. 

Granted  this  spirit  and  determination, 
which  certainly  manifested  itself  among  the 
delegates  assembled,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
goals  outlined  are  attainable  because  the 
methods  for  achieving  them  are  feasible. 

The  problem  of  properly  housing  the  ag- 
ing is  everyone's  problem. 

The  delegates  confidently  believe  that 
with  a  course  of  action  as  charted  above, 
great  strides  can  be  made  toward  solving 
housing  problems.  And  as  public  under- 
standing and  involvement  spread,  the  possi- 
bilities for  achieving  the  kind  of  life  our 
nation  would  ideally  like  to  see  for  all  our 
aging  citizens,  will  approach  realization. 

Walter  C.  Nelson 
Chairman 

Walter  K.  Vivrett 
Technical  Director 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Office  of  the  Administrator 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  January  12, 1961 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  HOUSING  SECTION 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  1961 


A.     HOUSING  IN  RELATION  TO 
COMMUNITY  PLANNING 

I.  Need  for  studies  and  more  reliable  data. 

ExistlBg  data  on  needs,  demand,  and 
supply  of  housing  for  the  elderly  are 
fragmentary  and  unreliable  to  the  extent 
that  intelligent  planning  is  not  possible. 

Therefore,  it  is  reconnnended : 

a.  That  appropriate  community  bodies  un- 
dertake surveys  of  present  conditions 
and  needs,  in  stifficient  depth  to  permit 
adequate  planning  for  housing  in  a  wide 
price  range. 

b.  That  the  responsibility  for  helping  these 
comnmnity  bodies  be  assigned  to  the 
highest  possible  level  of  state  govern- 
ment, preferably  a  specially  established 
commission  on  aging  which  would  be 
properly  representative,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  HHFA  and  its  constit- 
uent agencies. 

c.  That  the  HHFA  (or  an  appropriate 
Federal  Agency)  be  requested  to  com- 
pile an  inventory  of  the  major  housing 
resources  for  the  elderly  so  that  quanti- 
tative needs  may  be  determined  and  cor- 
related with  ability  to  pay,  thereby  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  determining  the  extent 
to  which  cooperative  private  and  public 
effort  may  be  required  to  reach  effective 
solutions. 

d.  That  there  be  established  in  the  HHFA 
(or  i^referably  in  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs) :  (1)  a  clearing 
house  for  local  and  state  experiences  in 
conducting  community  studies,  and  (2) 
a  research  and  consulting  unit  whose 
staff  would  be  available  to  advise  in  the 
carrying  out  of  studies  on  the  housing 
needs  of  the  aging. 


e.  That  conmumities  take  full  advantage  of 
such  clearing  house  and  research  and 
consulting  unit,  and  of  the  consulting 
services  of  private,  volimtary,  profes- 
sional, business,  religious,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

f.  That  there  be  established  an  adequately 
financed  and  nationally  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research  at  all  levels  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  govermnent;  and  that 
private  agencies  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  aging  coordinate  their  efforts  with 
such  public  research  units. 

II.  Over-all  needs  and  the  housing  supply. 
Although  there  is  need  for  reliable  data 
on  housing  needs,  demand,  and  supply, 
there  exists  in  ahnost  every  conununity 
an  obvious  shortage  of  dwelling  units 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  old  people. 
Therefore,  it  is  reconnnended: 

a.  That  the  Federal  program  of  direct  loans 
to  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing  for  the  elderly  (Sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959)  be 
continued  and  expanded;  that  there  be 
authorized  and  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$100  million  per  year  for  the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963;  and  that  the  use  of  the 
direct  loan  program  be  encouraged  where 
local  financing  is  not  available. 
That  the  Federal  program  of  mortgage 
insurance  on  housing  specially  designed 
for  the  elderly  (Section  231  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959)  be  continued. 
That  the  Federal  program  of  low-rent 
housing  (Public  Housing  Program  au- 
thorized by  the  U.  S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended)  be  expanded  to  au- 
thorize an  increased  number  of  dwelling 
units  for  elderly  persons. 


b 


c. 
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d.  That  State-aided  housing  programs  be 
encouraged — inchiding  the  establishment 
of  new  programs  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  programs  in  the  State — to  the 
end  that  housing  is  financially  within 
the  reach  of  both  middle  and  low  income 
groups. 

e.  That  the  States  give  consideration  to 
programs  of  long  term  loans  backed  by 
State-pledged  bonds. 

f .  That  the  maximum  term  of  FHA  Title  I 
type  loans  be  set  at  a  level  sufficiently 
long  to  effect  lower  monthly  jDayments. 

g.  That  housing  be  made  available  to  all 
elderly  persons — without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

h.  That  pai'ticular  attention  be  given  to  the 
housing  needs  of  the  unattached  older 
person. 

i.  That  private  enterprise  and  privately 
supported  nonprofit  groups — civic,  reli- 
gious, and  fraternal — be  encouraged  to 
sponsor  housing  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
eldei'ly  persons,  making  use  of  existing 
and  new  government  programs. 

j.  That  private  philanthropy  in  local  com- 
munities recogTuze  its  responsibility  for 
the  adequate  housing  of  the  elderly  and 
that  it  support  local  projects  with  local 
resources,  considering  Federal  assistance 
as  a  supplement  to  local  efforts. 

k.  That  all  government  officials  in  charge  of 
housing  and  redevelopment  programs  be 
urged  to  make  aggressive  efforts  to  sim- 
plify procedures  and  streamline  the  me- 
chanics of  operations  to  the  end  that  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity will  be  encouraged  to  make  use 
of  such  programs. 

I.  That  mortgage  bankers  be  encouraged 
to  provide  pioneer  leadership  in  seeking 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  financing 
housing  for  older  persons. 

m.  That  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
make  land  available  in  redevelopment 
areas  at  markdown  jDrices  to  nonprofit 
sponsors  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 


n.  That,  because  of  their  experience,  local 
public  agencies  be  permitted  to  sponsor 
housing  for  the  elderly  under  the  direct 
loan  program  (Section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959),  particularly  that  hous- 
ing which  would  be  above  the  level  of 
public  housing,  but  below  that  of  private 
rental  housing. 

Minority  Report :  Further  study  should 
be  given  to  this  proposal  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  it  might  involve  local 
government  action  in  an  area  of  hous- 
ing in  which  private  enterprise  might 
be  able  to  function  adequately. 

III.  Over-all    framework    for    community 
planning;  housing  standards  and  regu- 
latory efforts. 
It  is  recommended: 

a.  That  housing  be  distributed  throughout 
the  community  in  such  a  way  that  indi- 
viduals in  their  old  age  might  retain  eon- 
tacts  with  younger  relatives  and  friends, 
and  that  they  might  remain  a  part  of 
the  total  connnunity — as  citizens  and 
contributors  thereto;  further,  that  such 
distribution  of  housing  apply  to  the  loca- 
tion of  quasi-household  types  as  well  as 
indexDendent  dwelling  units. 

b.  That,  since  the  housing  needs  of  the 
elderly  are  so  great  as  to  preclude  their 
being  fully  met  within  the  foreseeable 
future,  since,  in  addition  to  housing, 
older  individuals  require  multiple  serv- 
ices to  satisfy  their  social,  recreational 
and  health  needs,  and  since  they  face  a 
general  reorientation  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement  from  a  work  status,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  Aging  undertake  studies 
which  would  lead  to  the  establishment 
in  all  major  cities  of  community  centers, 
the  objectives  of  which  would  be:  (1)  to 
direct  ^^a  educational  techniqiies  the  de- 
sire of  old  people  to  continue  to  actively 
l^articipate  in  community  life,  (2)  to 
furnish  stimuli  for  new  interests  and 
occupations,  (3)  to  provide  aid  in  areas 
of  personal  needs  which  cannot  be  foimd 
in  their  present  habitat,  and  (4)  to  pro- 
vide a  central  referral  station.  It  is  be- 
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lieved  that  such  community  centers  would 
produce  over  the  years  the  reliable  ex- 
perience and  data  which  are  necessary 
for  a  continuing  improvement  of  our 
housing  and  community  development 
programs. 

c.  That  developers,  who  propose  "retire- 
ment villages"  on  the  basis  of  attracting 
numbers  of  new  elderly  residents  into 
a  community,  assume  responsi])ility  for 
determining  that  there  is  existing  or  that 
there  will  be  provided  reasonable  access 
to  basic  community  services — including 
medical  and  hospital  facilities,  shopping, 
cultural,  recreational,  and  social  facili- 
ties, transportation,  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, and  dependable  utilities ;  further, 
that  reasonable  access  to  such  basic  com- 
munity services  be  made  a  condition  for 
participation  in  Federal  or  State  housing 
programs. 

d.  That  social  planners  work  closely  with 
physical  planners  toward  assuring  that 
there  is  housing  available  which  is  suit- 
able to  the  total  needs  of  the  older  popu- 
lation. 

e.  That  multi-unit  structures  be  dispersed 
in  neighborhood  areas  rather  than  con- 
centrated in  institutional-like  projects. 

f .  That  the  HHFA  investigate  current  zon- 
ing ordinances  and  subdivision  regula- 
tions as  they  pertain  to  housing  for  old 
people;  and  that  it  summarize  for  use 
at  the  community  level  such  information 
as  would  be  of  assistance  in  securing 
suitable  housing  in  appropriate  locations 
in  each  community. 

g.  That  the  Congress  assign  to  the  HHFA 
(or  to  the  proposed  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs)  the  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing guidelines  for  planning  adequate 
housing  for  the  elderly  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

h.  That  the  HHFA,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Council  on  Aging  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  review  and 
evaluate  existing  standards,  and  that  it 
establish  recommended  minimum  stand- 
ards of  housing  for  the  elderly. 


i.  That  the  States  be  urged  to  designate  an 
appropriate  authority  or  citizens  commit- 
tee to  draft  model  zoning  (u-dinanccs  and 
subdivision  regulations  which  will  per- 
mit and  encourage  the  development  of 
housing  for  old  people  on  a  planned 
basis. 

IV.  Neighborhood  conservation,  rehabilita- 
tion and  redevelopment.  In  line  with 
the  recognition  that  housing  for  old 
people  is  inextricaljly  a  part  of  the 
broader  fabric  of  the  community,  it  is 
recommended : 

a.  That  the  HHFA  modify  its  criteria  for 
evaluation  of  community  uwrkahle  pro- 
grams as  to  the  adequacy  of  their  plans 
for  relocation  so  as  to  assure  that  elderly 
persons  may  find,  or  are  provided  with 
housing  suitable  to  their  needs;  further, 
that  all  governmental  agencies  respon- 
sible for  land  clearance  of  residential 
areas  be  similarly  directed  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  relocation  of  elderly 
persons  in  housing  suitable  to  their 
needs. 

b.  That  in  all  major  redevelopment  projects 
involving  predominantly  residential  re- 
use of  land,  special  consideration  be 
given  to  housing  for  elderly  persons; 
and,  more  specifically,  that  elderly  resi- 
dents who  have  been  displaced  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  reside  in 
the  same  general  area. 

c.  That  comprehensive  community  planning 
be  undertaken  by  more  municipal  and 
other  governmental  planning  units,  and 
that  special  consideration  be  given  in 
comprehensive  plans  to  housing  for  el- 
derly persons. 

d.  That  insured  mortgages  and  govern- 
mental funds  be  made  availal)le  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  elderly  in  those  urban 
areas  that  have  programs  of  community 
rehabilitation  and  conservation. 

e.  That,  in  those  planned  rehabilitation  and 
conservation  districts  in  which  it  has 
been  established  that  local  codes  are  be- 
ing positively  enforced,  the  FHA  be  di- 
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rected  to  insure,  on  favorable  financial 
terms,  mortgages  on  rehabilitation  and 
improvement  of  homes  of  elderly  per- 
sons. 

V.  Organization,  education,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information.  Because  there  is  a 
lack  of  specific  information  on  govern- 
mental program  policies  and  on  local 
experience,  and  in  order  that  the  po- 
tentials of  present  and  future  programs 
may  be  made  known  to  a  concerned  i^ub- 
lic. 

It  is  recommended : 

a.  That  the  Congress  authorize  and  direct 
the  HHFA  and  its  constituent  agencies 
to  greatly  expand  their  information  pro- 
grams; further,  that  State  Conmiissions 
on  Aging  (or  similar  bodies)  be  made  a 
part  of  such  programs. 

b.  That  the  Congress  greatly  strengthen  the 
Federal  Council  on  Aging,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  its  program  of  dissemi- 
nation of  information. 

c.  That  the  States  establish,  as  a  i)art  of 
their  commissions  on  aging  or  similar 
bodies,  an  information  dissemination 
unit. 

d.  That  private  and  governmental  informa- 
tional programs  direct  a  portion  of  their 
effort  toward  the  individual  citizen  and 
his  own  plan  for  housing  in  retirement. 

e.  That  the  HHFA  and  its  constituent 
agencies  make  more  extensive  use  of  ad- 
visory committees — broadening  member- 
ship) at  the  national  level;  that  they 
establish  counterpart  advisory  commit- 
tees at  regional  and  district  levels;  and 
that  necessary  funds  be  appropriated  for 
travel  and  per  diem  expense  of  commit- 
tee members. 

f.  That,  in  the  case  of  new  programs,  re- 
gional and  local  offices  of  the  HHFA  and 
its  constituent  agencies  conduct  work- 
shops to  assist  sponsors  in  ajDplying  for 
loans. 

B.     NEW  HOUSES  AND  APARTMENTS 

I.  Physical  design  and  construction,  the 
housing  market.     It  is  urgent  that  the 


production  of  individual  houses  and 
apartments  for  the  elderly  keep  pace 
with  the  need.  To  do  this,  all  sectors  of 
the  building  industry,  both  private  and 
public,  must  play  an  active  iDart. 

Toward  this  end,  it  is  recommended: 

a.  That  a  "Guide  to  Building"  be  compiled 
which  points  out  desirable  design  fea- 
tures and  outlines  approiDriate  standards 
of  housing  for  older  people. 

b.  The  communities  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
building  codes  based  on  performance  in 
order  that  structures  may  be  more  effi- 
cient and  that  they  review  building  codes 
with  particular  consideration  of  those 
items  which  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
construction. 

c.  That  housing  for  young  as  well  as  old 
people  incorporate  those  asjDccts  of  de- 
sign and  construction  known  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  older  residents;  and  that  it  seek 
emotional  and  spiritual  uplift  in  both  in- 
dividual quarters  and  communal  fa- 
cilities. 

d.  That  housing  for  the  elderly  be  located 
convenient  to  basic  community  facilities 
and  services. 

e.  That,  in  new  subdivisions,  consideration 
be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  dwelling 
units  for  the  elderly  on  a  higher  density 
basis  than  is  usually  observed  for 
younger  families. 

f.  That  the  FHA  examine  its  minimum  re- 
quirements for  elderly  housing  under 
Section  231  with  a  view  to  permitting 
greater  flexibility  of  design. 

II.  Financing.  Several  factors  appear  as 
obstacles  to  the  construction  of  housing 
for  the  elderly  at  reasonable  rentals: 
(1)  the  high  cost  of  land,  (2)  high  in- 
terest rates,  (3)  high  level  of  real  estate 
taxes,  (4)  the  short  term  of  mortgages, 
and  (5)  high  building  costs.  In  order  to 
overcome  some  of  these  obstacles  and 
thereby  increase  the  supply  of  housing 
available,  it  is  recommended : 
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a.  That  certain  modifications  be  accom- 
plished in  the  existing  programs  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly,  including : 

(1)  That  sponsors  of  housing  projects 
under  Section  231  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  be  required  to  file  narra- 
tive and  financial  reports  setting 
forth  a  statement  of  program,  de- 
sign standards,  financial  feasibility 
and  other  pertinent  data  for  distri- 
bution to  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions interested  in  undertaking  simi- 
lar projects. 

(2)  That  the  FHA  insure  mortgages 
upon  application  by  limited  profit 
corporations  (acceptable  to  the 
FHA  and  local  agencies)  in  behalf 
of  which  local  government  waives 
taxes  and  accepts  pilot  payments; 
that  such  mortgages  have  a  maxi- 
mum term  and  a  rate  of  interest 
such  that  resulting  rents  will  be 
above  that  of  public  housing  but 
below  that  of  the  bulk  of  rental 
housing  on  the  market. 

(3)  That,  because  great  difficulty  is  be- 
ing experienced  by  nonprofit  and 
profit  sponsors  in  getting  necessary 
information  and  cooperation  diu-ing 
the  stages  of  FHA  field  office  proc- 
essing, a  special  assistant  for  ho\is- 
ing  for  the  elderly  be  appointed  in 
each  FHA  zone  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  and  to  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion procedvu^e  up  to  and  including 
the  issuance  of  a  conmiitment. 

(4)  That  a  "short  form"  application  be 
developed  for  use  in  the  case  of 
housing  projects  of  50  dwelling  units 
or  less  (Section  231  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959) ;  that  there  be  provided 
by  FHA  one  booklet  setting  forth 
procedure,  minimiun  property  re- 
quirements and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  program;  and  that 
statutes  and  regulations  be  modified 
to  simplify  procedures,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  application  and  inspection 
fees  and  other  charges. 


(5)  That  terms  on  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance on  mobile  home  courts  be 
extended  to  at  least  15  years. 

(6)  That  the  HHFA  issue  more  fii-m 
and  definite  commitments  (under 
Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959)  such  that  these  can  be  used  in 
obtaining  construction  loans;  fur- 
ther, that  the  HHFA  consider  the 
advisability  of  making  direct  con- 
struction loans  to  cover  the  period  of 
interim  financing. 

b.  That  the  States  consider  partial  real 
estate  tax  abatement  in  the  case  of  hous- 
ing projects  for  the  middle-income  older 
population. 

c.  That  techniques  be  devised  to  facilitate 
transactions,  as  well  as  to  make  less 
costly  the  "exchange"  of  homes  by  older 
persons. 

d.  That  the  Congress  authorize  the  FHA  to 
insure  condominimn  interests. 

e.  That,  where  necessary,  States  be  encour- 
aged to  modify  statutes  to  permit  the 
investment  of  pension  fimds  in  Fed- 
erally-insured mortgages  on  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

f.  That,  since  many  States  observe  that 
provision  of  suitable  housing  for  middle 
income  elderly  persons  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem, specific  effort  be  made  toward  pro- 
viding housing  at  rentals  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay. 

C.     HOTELS,  RESIDENCE  CLUBS,  BOARDING 

AND  FOSTER  HOMES,  AND  CONGREGATE 

FACILITIES 

I.  Needs  and  the  supply  of  group  and  con- 
gregate housing  types.  There  is  a  great 
variation  between  localities  as  to  needs 
for  congregate  facilities.  Present  statis- 
tics as  to  needs  and  available  facilities 
are  inadequate.  It  would  appear  the  best 
way  to  relate  demand  and  supply  is 
through  advisory  local  and  State  plan- 
ning groups  established  for  that  purpose. 
Therefore,  it  is  reconmiended : 
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a.  That  local  agencies  be  used  as  the  pii- 
maiy  source  of  statistical  information 
and  that  better  methods  be  found  to  pro- 
duce such  data. 

b.  That  no  attempts  be  made  to  limit  arbi- 
trarily the  number  of  congregate  facili- 
ties by  localities. 

c.  That  recognition  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  presently  occurring  a  much  more 
rapid  increase  in  the  "older"  old  age 
bracket  (i.e.,  those  75  years  of  age  and 
over  compared  to  those  less  than  75). 

d.  That  specific  effort  be  made  to  develop 
facilities  for  the  care  of  people  dis- 
charged from  mental  institutions,  or 
those  who  are  in  mental  institutions  only 
because  of  the  lack  of  more  suitable  fa- 
cilities. 

e.  That  congregate  facilities  provide  all  of 
the  services  needed  by  the  elderly  and  be 
under  the  control  of  a  central  manage- 
ment— even  though  the  different  func- 
tions are  physically  separated;  and  that 
the  independence  of  each  resident  be  en- 
couraged as  far  as  possible. 

f .  That,  because  the  isolated  facility  is  un- 
satisfactory in  today's  economy,  institu- 
tions be  located  convenient  to  available 
community  services,  such  as  social,  rec- 
reational, and  rehabilitation  services  and 
to  religious  and  cultural  facilities. 

II.  Sponsorship,  financing,  and  administra- 
tion of  group  and  congregate  housing 
types.  Without  meaning  to  interfere 
with  the  present  relationships  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  assistance  programs,  we 
believe  that  basically  the  individual  and 
his  family  must  continue  to  have  primary 
responsibility  for  housing  of  the  elderly. 
Therefore,  it  is  recommended: 

a.  That  the  Federal  government  assume  its 
responsibility  when  individual  and  other 
local  avenues  (church,  civic,  local,  and 
State  government)  prove  inadequate. 

b.  That  Federal  programs  for  financing 
congregate  housing  for  the  elderly  (in- 
cluding both  the  Hospital  Construction 
Act  program  and  Housing  programs)  be 


critically  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  more  realistic  standards  with 
resulting  greater  flexibility  in  design  and 
lower  construction  costs ;  that  procedures 
for  obtaining  Federal  mortgage  insur- 
ance be  simplified;  that  more  authority 
in  this  regard  be  allocated  to  the  local 
offices  of  the  Federal  agencies. 
In  this  connection,  the  appointment  of  a 
special  commission  of  experienced  and 
qualified  individuals  is  suggested,  with 
instructions  to  produce  recommendations 
for  consideration  by  the  new  Adminis- 
tration and  the  current  session  of  the 
Congress. 

c.  That  Federal  definition  of  terms  relating 
to  the  various  types  of  institutions  and 
care  be  formulated  so  that  there  can  be  a 
common  understanding  of  terms  gener- 
ally in  use  for  allocation  of  funds  and 
available  financing. 

d.  That,  because  there  is  a  need  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  have  invested  in 
their  own  care  (i.e.,  resident  investors), 
standards  of  care  be  improved. 

e.  That  welfare  payments  for  care  should 
be  more  realistic  and  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  care  in  order  to  encourage  up- 
grading of  the  institution. 

f.  That  there  be  a  general  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  "pay  as  you  go"  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  lump-sum.  payment  for  life 
care. 

g.  That  Federal  and  State  income  taxes  and 
local  property  taxes  not  be  imposed  upon 
nonprofit  or  charitable  housing  facilities 
for  the  elderly. 

h.  That  nonprofit  corporations  which  spon- 
sor housing  for  the  elderly  be  made  eligi- 
ble for  the  receipt  of  Federal  surplus 
property. 

i.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  au- 
thorization of  higher  loan-to-value  ratios 
on  conventional  loans,  and  of  longer  ma- 
turities ou  loans ;  further,  that  there  be  a 
revision  of  the  present  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  regulations  and  those 
State  laws  which  limit  investment  in 
these  types  of  properties. 
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III.  Public  responsibility,  licensing  and 
regulation  of  group  and  congregate 
housing  facilities. 

It  is  recommended : 

a.  That  every  congregate  facility  for  the 
care  of  the  aged  be  licensed  l)y  appropri- 
ate State  agency  according  to  the  type  of 
care  given;  that  established  standards 
apply  with  equal  force  regardless  of  type 
of  sponsorship  or  the  number  of  persons 
eared  for;  that  appropriate  regulations 
regarding  fire,  safety,  etc.,  also  govern 
quasi-households  not  giving  care;  and 
that  there  be  adequate  State  and  local 
financing  to  implement  these  regulations. 

b.  That  the  community  assmne  responsi- 
bility for  providing  a  complete  program 
of  services,  such  as  health,  social,  and 
recreational  services  for  those  facilities 
which  do  not  provide  care. 

c.  That  persons  operating  private  place- 
ment registry  services  for  out-of-home 
care  be  regulated  by  appropriate  State 
license. 

d.  That  a  program  of  certifying  or  licens- 
ing those  administering  congregate  fa- 
cilities for  the  aged  be  developed  in 
order  to  give  some  assurance  of  the  quali- 
fications of  those  in  charge  of  carrying 
out  responsibilities  assumed;  and  that 
appropriate  regulatory  agencies  give 
leadership  in  educational  programs  to 
develop  better  administration  and  more 
qualified  staffs. 

e.  That  zoning  regulations  in  most  of  our 
urban  areas  be  modified  so  as  to  recog- 
nize that  congregate  housing  facilities 
for  the  elderly  are  primarily  living  ac- 
comodations, even  though  they  may  in- 
clude components  of  medical  or  nursing 
care. 


D.     HOUSING  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  OF 
INADEQUATE  INCOME 

One  of  the  more  important  needs  of  older 
persons  is  adequate  housing  of  all  types, 
within  their  ability  to  pay,  and  in  areas  in 
which  they  desire  to  live.  A  considerable 


number  of  elderly  individuals  and  families 
need  some  form  of  subsidy  or  financial  as- 
sistance in  order  to  secure  appropriate 
housing. 

Because  methods  of  financing  and  con- 
structing housing  are  of  such  crucial  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  the  provision  of 
housing  for  individuals  of  inadequate  in- 
come, existing  Federal  and  State  housing 
programs  have  particular  significance.  For 
this  reason,  certain  recommendations  ap- 
pear below,  even  though  they  may  have  been 
previously  stated  in  another  context.  It  is 
recoimnended : 

a.  That  all  methods  of  financing,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  which  are  available 
through  existing  Federal  and  State  hous- 
ing programs  be  continued,  expanded 
and  imioroved  in  order 

(1)  To  assure  an  increased  supply  of 
public  housing  with  additional  sub- 
sidy through  Federal,  State  and 
local  legislation  for  elderly  citizens 
of  inadequate  income. 

(2)  To  provide  for  more  liberal  require- 
ments as  to  sponsorship  in  the  case 
of  FHA  insured  mortgages  on  both 
profit  and  nonprofit  housing. 

(3)  To  provide  that  a  greater  nmnber  of 
dwelling  units  may  be  achieved 
under  the  direct  loan  progTani  now 
administered  by  the  HHFA. 

b.  That  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion be  encouraged  to  consider,  where 
feasible,  plans  for  housing  of  the  elderly 
when  proposed  by  private,  nonprofit,  or 
public  sponsors. 

c.  That,  in  order  to  augment  the  supply  of 
housing,  philanthropic,  charitable,  fra- 
ternal, religious,  labor,  and  other  organ- 
izations—  at  national,  State  and  local 
levels  —  be  encouraged  to  participate 
fully  in  housing  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  continuing  need  of  the  elderly. 

d.  That  Federal,  State  and  local  levels  of 
government  be  urged  to  consider  the  re- 
duction or  waiver  of  various  kinds  of 
taxes,  and  the  granting  of  other  conces- 
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sions  where  such  action  wouhl  increase 
the  supply  of  housing  available  within 
the  means  of  the  elderly. 

e.  That  programs  and  laws  dealing  with 
retirement  incomes  from  public  and  pri- 
vate systems  be  analyzed  with  a  view  to 
raising  incomes  and  hence  the  ability  of 
the  elderly  to  pay  for  housing. 

f.  That  State  legislatures  be  urged  to  enact 
enabling  legislation  (where  necessary) 
to  permit  the  formation  of  local  housing 
authorities  without  restrictions  which 
might  hamper  the  sohition  of  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  low-income  elderly  per- 
sons ;  and  that,  where  such  restrictions 
do  exist.  State  legislatures  be  urged  to 
remove  them. 

g.  That  management  of  private  or  public 
housing  for  the  elderly  maintain  close 
relationship  with  conmiunity  health  and 
social  agencies — utilizing  existing  com- 
munity facilities  to  the  fullest  extent; 
that  where  suitable  facilities  or  services 
are  nat  available  to  meet  a  particular 
need,  the  management  take  the  initiative 
in  developing  them.  Such  services  would 
include:  (1)  information  and  referral 
service,  (2)  rehal)ilitative  services  (phys- 
ical, psychological,  and  social),  (3) 
educational,  recreational,  and  cultural 
activities,  and  (4)  homemaker  and  house- 
keeper service. 

h.  That  local  and  State  zoning  ordinances, 
building  codes,  and  plamdng  and  land 
use  laws  be  examined  so  that  those  which 
hamper  the  provision  of  decent  and  eco- 
nomical housing  for  elderly  may  be  re- 
vised. 

i.  That  local  communities  be  urged  to  es- 
tablish organizations  or  affiliations  of 
citizens  and  groups  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
that  the  delegates  to  this  Conference 
undertake,  individually  and  collectively, 
the  responsibility  for  implementing  the 
recommendations  of  this  Conference. 

j.  That  in  the  planning  and  construction 
of  additional  public  housing,  the  needs 


of  low-income  elderly  persons  be  recog- 
nized ;  similarly  that  housing  authorities 
be  encouraged  to  convert  imits  in  exist- 
ing housing  by  installing  facilities  de- 
termined to  be  essential  to  the  needs  of 
elderly  persons. 

k.  That  homebuilders,  real  estate,  and  mort- 
gage lending  organizations  be  urged  to 
meet  with  public  housing  officials  and 
public  interest  groups  in  an  effort  to 
reconcile  differences  on  public  housing. 

I.  That  unrealistic  criteria  for  determining 
financial  feasibility,  as  are  now  used  by 
PHA  and  FHA  in  connection  with  in- 
come standards,  be  eliminated. 

m.  That,  in  order  that  recipients  of  old  age 
assistance  may  be  able  to  obtain  adequate 
shelter  and  household  furnishings  either 
in  public  housing  or  in  j^rivate  housing, 
public  funds  be  made  available  in 
amounts  related  to  current  costs  of  liv- 


ing. 


n.  That,  public  funds  for  the  pajmient  of 
rent  in  the  case  of  old  age  assistance  re- 
cipients be  sufficient  to  pay  operating 
costs,  exclusive  of  debt  service  on  the 
unit  occupied. 

0.  That  the  direct  loan  program  of  housing 
for  the  elderly  (Section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959)  incorporate  a  tenant 
eligibility  requirement  based  on  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  income. 

E.     LIVING  INDEPENDENTLY-POTENTIALS 
AND  PROBLEMS 

Independent  living  in  all  areas,  rural  and 
urban,  for  all  persons  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  national  origin  is  of  great  value 
and  should  be  encouraged  and  preserved. 
Living  arrangements  must,  however,  take 
into  account  individual  differences  and  this 
makes  personal  counseling  services  ex- 
tremely important  if  proper  plans  are  to  be 
made.  Further,  housing  plans  must  be  al- 
tered many  times  during  a  person's  life- 
time as  needs,  capacities  and  interests 
change. 
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To  give  the  aged  freedom  of  choice  is  the 
goal  of  the  Housing  Section  of  the  Confer- 
ence. These  goals  for  the  aged  are,  however, 
inseparable  from  the  housing  goals  for  all 
people.  In  fact,  housing  design,  construc- 
tion and  financing  plans  should  take  into 
account  the  total  life  span. 

In  order  to  provide  real  alternatives  to 
the  strictly  institutional  facility  (home  for 
the  aged,  nursing  home,  state  hospital),  it 
is  recommended: 

a.  That  functional  design  he  used  in  the 
construction  of  new,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  old  single  family  homes  and 
apartments. 

b.  That  commercial,  nonprofit  and  govern- 
ment developers  and  planners  be  urged 
to  recognize  these  same  elements  of 
safety  and  convenience. 

c.  That  research  groups  continue  to  study 
housing  design  with  a  view  toward  the 
accommodation  of  the  aged. 

d.  That  community  auxiliary  services  such 
as  homemaker,  meals-on-wheels,  home 
nursing,  friendly  visiting  and  shopper 
services  be  established  as  part  of  the 
community  plan  to  support  independent 
living. 

e.  That  medical  and  paramedical,  recrea- 
tional, educational  and  health  programs 
be  developed  within  the  reach  of  elderly 
citizens,  that  these  stress  the  preventive 
aspects  of  medicine,  including  nutri- 
tional information. 

f.  That,  through  suitable  transportation, 
the  aged  person  be  enabled  to  keep  in 
contact  with  friends,  community  activi- 
ties and  the  church. 


g.  That  counseling  and  informational  serv- 
ices be  established  and  made  known  to  the 
aged,  and  that  such  services  be  extended 
to  all  economic  levels. 

h.  That  because  the  principal  resource  for 
counseling  and  informational  service  to 
the  aging  in  the  Federal-state  public  as- 
sistance staff.  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  establish  as  a  matter  of 
policy  that  the  services  of  these  workers 
not  be  limited  to  financial  aspects  nor  to 
the  public  assistance  recipients  exclu- 
sively; and  that  they  provide  funds  to 
implement  this  policy. 

i.  That  institutions  for  the  aged  and  hos- 
pitals, private  and  public,  sectarian  and 
non-sectarian,  be  encouraged  to  reach  out 
into  their  comnmnities  to  provide  sup- 
portive help,  recreational  opportunities, 
case  work  counseling  and  referral  serv- 
ices and  that  these  extramural  services 
be  coordinated  with  those  of  other  com- 
munity agencies. 

j.  That  informational,  coordinating,  plan- 
ning and  advisory  services  be  developed 
at  aU  levels— state,  county,  city,  and 
rural ;  that  a  State  agency  with  primary 
interest  in  the  total  needs  of  the  aging, 
and  having  broad  authority  and  state- 
wide contact  points,  spark  the  develop- 
ment of  local  interest  and,  where  neces- 
sary, local  services. 

k.  That  housing  and  public  health  stand- 
ards relating  to  the  aging  be  established 
and  enforced. 

Walter  C.  Nelson 
Chairman 

Walter  K.  Viveett 
Technical  Director 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

SACRAMENTO  14 


January  l8,  I961 


The  Honoratle  Glenn  M.  Anderson 
President,  State  Senate 
State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Lieutenant  Governor  Anderson: 

In  response  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  13,  relative  to  the 
inclusion  of  Colton  Hall,  Monterey,  California,  in  the  State  Park 
System,  I  submit  the  attached  report.  A  copy  has  also  been  submitted 
to. the  State  Assembly. 

The  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  prepared  this  analysis  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  Colton  Hall  as  a  State  Historical  Monument.  I 
concur  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Division  that  Colton  Hall, 
because  of  its  historical  significance  and  importance  to  California 
History,  would  be  most  desirable  and  valuable  as  an  addition  to  the 
State  Park  System  as  a  part  of  our  Historical  Monument  program  in 
Monterey. 

Important  milestones  of  our  colorful  and  important  history  are  ever 
increasingly  passing  out  of  existence.  All  action  taken  to  preserve, 
restore  and  interpret  this  history  should  be  considered  a  legitimate 
and  worthwhile  State  expenditure. 

Sincerely, 


DeWITT  NELSO; 


Attch. 


EDMUND  G.   BROWN 
GOVERNOR 


DIVISIONS: 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

BEACHES  AND  PARKS 

FORESTRY 

MINES 

OIL  AND  Gas 

RECREATION 

SMALL  CRAFT  HARBORS 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 


DEWITT  NELSON 
DIRECTOR  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCE 

EDWARD   F.    DOLDER 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


SACRAMENTO  14 


January  l8,  I96I 


The  Honorable  Ralph  M.  Brown 
Speaker,  State  Assembly- 
State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

In  response  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  13,  relative  to  the 
inclSon  of  Colton  Hall,  Monterey,  California,  in  the  State  Park 
SysteS,  I  suhmit  the  attached  report.  A  copy  has  also  heen  suhmitted 
to  the  State  Senate. 

The  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  prepared  this  analysis  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing -Colton  Hall  as  a  State  Historical  Monument.  I 
concur  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Division  that  Bolton  Hall, 
because  of  its  historical  significance  and  importance  to  California 
History,  would  be  most  desirable  and  valuable  as  an  addition  to  the 
State  Plrk  System  as  a  part  of  our  Historical  Monument  program  m 
Monterey. 

Important  milestones  of  our  colorful  and  important  history  are  ever 
increasinEly  passing  out  of  existence.  All  action  taken  to  preserve, 
restore  SiStexprft  this  history  should  be  considered  a  legitimate 
and  worthwhile  State  expenditure. 

Sincerely, 


DeWITT  NELSO. 


Attch. 


EDMUND  G.   BROWN 

„„„^„^,  Governor  CHARLES  A.  DeTURK 

DeWITT  NELSON  "•  ^^.^^ 

D!'«:°'  °'  ,<jD-v  Division  o'° Beaches 

Natural  Resources  /^^^lSSX  and  Porks 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

DIVISION  OF  BEACHES  AND  PARKS 

1125  TENTH   STREET,   SACRAMENTO   14 


January  17,  I961 


DeWitt  Nelson,  Director 
Department  of  Natural.  Resources 
State  Office  Building  No.  1 
Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Director: 

I  am  siibmitting  the  attached  report  on  Colton  Hall  as  requested  by 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  I3. 

You,  I  know,  are  well  aware  that  Monterey,  as  one  of  the  major  his- 
'torical  areas  of  the  State,  holds  many  historical  buildings,  areas 
and  sites.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  as  part  of  our  State  Park 
System  such  fine  examples  as:  California  First  Theater,  Old  Custom 
House,  Pacific  Building,  Stevenson  House  and  Thomas  Oliver  Larkin 
House,  to  name  a  few. 

Colton  Hall,  location  of  the  I8U9  Constitutional  Convention  which 
gave  birth  to  this  great  State  of  California,  would  make  a  most 
desirable  addition  to  the  State  Park  System  as  a  State  Historical 
Monimient . 

We  are  confident  that  fruitful  negotiations  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  Colton  Hall  as  a  State  Historical  Monument  can  be  achieved 
between  the  City  of  Monterey  and  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks. 

With  existing  and  approved  program  expenditures  already  burdened  to 
capacity,  we  would  suggest  consideration  be  given  for  Legislative 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  administration  and  operation  and 
other  costs  as  enumerated  in  this  report.  This  would  enable  us  to 
proceed  immediately  upon  completion  of  negotiations. 


yours. 


CHARLES  A.  DeTURK,  CHIEF 
Attch. 

KEEP  YOUR  PARKS  CLEAN-DON'T  BE  A   LIHERBUG 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  13 


CIIAPTEU  22 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  13— Relative  to  the  inclusion 
of  Colton  Hall  in  the  state  park  system. 

[Kllcii  Willi  Secrctai>   of  Slate  Apt  II  7,  llniO.] 

Whereas,  Colton  Hall  in  Monterey  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  historic  buildings  of  California ;  and 

Whereas,  It  was  constructed  in  1847-49  by  the  Reverend 
Walter  Colton  as  the  Town  Hall  of  the  City  of  Monterey ;  and 

Whereas,  It  was  the  scene  of  the  California  Constitutional 
Convention  of  September  1-October  15,  1849,  which  resulted 
in  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  on  September 
9,  1850;  and  ^,.    ^   .,^. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  continuously  used  as  a  public  building 
to  the  present  date ;  and 

Whereas,  The  City  of  Monterey  is  desirous  that  this  his- 
toric structure  be  included  in  the  California  state  park  system, 
because  of  its  outstanding  historical  associations ;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it  ,    ^  ,j-       •      ai 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  the 
Assembly  thereof  concurring,  That  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  is  hereby  requested  to  investigate,  study,  and  survey 
the  feasibility  of  acquiring  and  developing  Colton  Hall  as  a 
part  of  the  Tstate  park  system,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
Legislature  not  later  than  the  10th  calendar  day  of  the  1961 
Regular  Session  of  the  Legislature ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  and  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
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COLTON  HALL  -  M   ANALYSIS  OF  FEASIBILITY 
AS  A  STATE  HISTORICAL  MONUMENT 


AUTHORITY: 

During  the  1960  session  of  the  Legislature,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  13  was  introduced  by  Senator  Fred  S.  Farr  of  the  25th  Senatorial 
District  requesting  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  to  investigate, 
study,  and  survey  the  feasibility  of  acquiring  and  developing  Colton 
Hall  as  a  part  of  the  State  Park  System.  The  following  report,  a 
result  of  such  investigations,  is  submitted  in  compliance  with  this 
Senate  Concxirrent  Resolution  No.  13 . 

LOCATION: 

Colton  Hall  is  located  immediately  adjacent  to  the  present  City  Civic 
Center,  generally  bounded  by  Pacific,  Madison,  Dutra,  and  Jefferson 
Streets,  in  the  City  of  Monterey,  County  of  Monterey.  The  City  of 
Monterey  owns  and  maintains  an  attractive  park  which  forms  the  core 
for  this  complex  of  private,  City  and  State-owned  historic  buildings, 
of  which  Colton  Hall  is  an  integral  part. 

HISTORY: 

Walter  Colton,  bom  in  1797  in  Rutland  County,  Veimont,  entered  Yale 
in  1818  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  a  Congregational 
minister  in  I825  and  came  to  California  as  chaplain  of  the  ship  "United 
States  Congress"  early  in  lQk6.     He  was  appointed  Monterey's  first 
American  Alcalde  on  July  28,  lQk6.     On  August  15,  l8h6,   he  and  Robert 
Seraple  established  in  Monterey  the  first  American  newspaper  in  Cali- 
fornia. On  September  k,   18U6,  he  impaneled  the  first  United  States 
jury  ever  to  be  summoned  in  California. 
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Colton  Hall  was  built  by  Walter  Colton  during  l8U7-i^9  with  funds  raised 
from  gamblers'  fines,  the  sale  of  smugglers'  liquor  and  fines  imposed 
on  those  selling  liquor  to  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  Harold  Kirker 
in  his  book,  "California's  Architectural  Frontier",  published  by  the 
Huntington  Library  in  I96O,  made  this  statement  about  Colton  Hall: 

"THE  MOST  IMPORTAWT  BUILDING  ERECTED  IN  THE  PIONEER  PERIOD 
WAS  COLTON  HALL,  BEGUN  IN  OLD  MONTEREY  IN  iS^^T  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  MINISTER  AND  MAYOR,  WALTER  COLTON.  ALTHOUGH  BADLY 
MUTILATED  BY  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  1915,  THIS  EXTANT  STRUCTURE, 
WITH  A  TWO-STORY  PORTICO  OF  UNFLUTED,  IONIC-TYPE  COLUMNS  SUP- 
PORTING A  SIMPLE  WOOD  PEDIMENT,  REFLECTS  THE  SUPREMECY  OF 
GREEK  REVIVAL  ARCHITECTURE  DI  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  MID- 
CENTURY.  CONSTRUCTED  OF  MATERIALS  OF  LOCAL  ORIGIN  AND 
PLASTERED  OVER  IN  IMITATION  CUT  STONE,  COLTON  HALL  WAS 
BUILT  BY  A  LABOR  LEVY  MADE  IN  THE  TOWN'S  GAMBLING  AND 
DRINKING  DENS.  AMONG  THE  RELUCTANT  WORKERS  COLTON  WAS 
FORTUNATE  IN  SECURING  THE  SERVICES  OF  A  HIGHLY  SKILLED 
ENGLISH  STONECUTTER,  WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  EXCELLENT 
FITTINGS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  WALLS.  DESCRIBING  THIS 
'BIT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND'  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  THE  BUILDER  RE- 
MARKED THAT  THOUGH  IT  WOULD  ATTRACT  LITTLE  ATTENTION  IN 
THE  EASTERN  STATES,  'IN  CALIFORNIA  IT  IS  WITHOUT  RIVAL'." 

When  the  United  States  Congress  adjourned  in  18^9  without  taking  action 
toward  statehood  of  California;  General  Bennet  Riley,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, called  a  convention  to  draft  a  constitution.  The  hQ   convention 
delegates  met  on  the  upper  floor  of  Colton  Hall  with  Robert  Semple 
serving  as  chairman  and  William  Marcy  as  secretary.  The  Constitution  of 
l81t-9  was  drafted  and  finally  signed  on  October  13,  I8U9,  in  Colton  Hall. 
This  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  November  13,  18^9  by  a 
vote  of  12,872  to  811.  The  advanced,  liberal  Constitution  of  I8U9 
remained  in  force  until  changing  economic  conditions  created  demand 
for  a  new  law,  drawn  up  in  1879-  Adherence  of  the  later  document  to 
the  fundamentals  laid  down  in  I8U9  bears  high  tribute  to  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  original  nucleus  of  men  who  gave  form  to  the 
Golden  State. 


Colton  Hall  functioned  as  the  Town  Hall  of  the  City  of  Monterey  and 
has  been  used  continuously  as  a  public  building  for  public  purposes 
for  over  100  years. 

OWNERSHIP  AND  USE: 

The  land  and  buildings  of  Colton  Hall  are  owned  and  maintained  by 
the  City  of  Monterey.  The  second  floor  which  was  the  public  as- 
sembly hall,  has  been  developed  into  a  City  Museum  with  displays  and 
exhibits  maintained  by  a  Curator.  The  ground  floor  is  presently 
unoccupied,  as  is  the  adjoining  old  Hall  of  Records  and  Jail. 

Attendance  records  maintained  at  Colton  Hall  attest  to  the  increas- 
ing popularity  of  the  building  and  exhibits.  7,8l7  persons  visited 
this  building  in  Avigust,  I96O  compared  to  i<-,  579  for  August,  1959. 

HISTORICAL  MONUMENTS  OF  MONTEREY: 

Monterey  has  played  a  very  important  part  in  California's  history, 
from  its  beginnings  with  Sebastin  Vizcaino  about  16OO;  Don  Gasper 
de  Portola  and  Fray  J\mipero  Serra  in  1770;  it  seived  as  Spanish 
capital  of  California  1776- I82I;  Mexican  capital  of  California 
l821-l81<-6;  and  American  Territorial  capital  l8ij-6-l850.  This  price- 
less heritage  is  presently  being  preserved,  restored  and  in- 
terpretated  through  the  various  private.  City  and  State  Historic 
Monuments  and  Sites.  The  Importance  of  Colton  Hall,  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  the  interpretation 
of  California's  History  in  Monterey.  Colton  Hall  was  a  part  of 
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the  "Master  Program  of  Acdulsition,  State  Historical  Areas",  prepared 
in  November,  1953  by  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  -  and  approved 
in  principle  hy  the  California  State  Park  Commission  on  March  19, 
I95I+.  In  the  reappraisal  of  the  "Master  Program  of  Acquisition, 
State  Historic  Areas"  in  November  of  1956  Colton  Hall  was  reaffimed 
as  a  necessary  acquisition  to  the  State  Park  System. 

The  origin  Of  the  visitors  to  the  State  Historical  Monuments  in 
Monterey  attest  to  their  statewide  and  national  significance.  The 
following  infomation  on  origin  of  visitors  was  obtained  from  the 
California  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  Committee: 


Table  1.  Origin  of  Monterey  Historical  Area  Visitors,  expressed  as 
percent.  August  1958  and  August  1959 


TYPE  OF  TRIP 

One  day  or  less 

One  or  more  nights 

■ — " 

August  1958 

August  1958 

August  1959 

Total 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
South  Central  Coast 
San  Joaquin  Valley 
Los  Angeles 

Metropolitan 
Rest  of  State 
Out-of-state 

100^ 

37 

55 

7 

1 

100^ 

25 
2 

9 

35 
10 

19 

100^ 

23 
2 
1^ 

1^5 

9 

17 

.Iv- 


Table  2.  Nxmiber  of  Visitors  to  Selected  State  Historical  Monuments 

in  Monterey,  by  year. 


1958 

1959 

i960 

California  First  Theater 
Old  Custom  House 
Pacific  Building 
Stevenson  House 
Thomas  Oliver  Larkin  House 

54,1^50 

120,815 

10,376 

23,816 

3,008 

J+8,337 
123,097 

3^,771+ 
8,522 

55,1^5^+ 

113,039 

23,602 

35,1^9 
8,060 

ACQUISITION: 

The  proposed  acquisition  includes  Colton  Hall,  the  old  Jail,  and 
the  Hall  of  Records,  with  sufficient  land  to  accommodate  the  circiila- 
tion  of  visitors.  The  total  land  area  proposed  for  acquisition  is 
0.3  acres,  vith  Colton  Hall  containing  3,769  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  the  old  Jail  708  square  feet  and  the  Hall  of  Records  2kO 
square  feet,  totaling  4,717  square  feet  of  interior  floor  space. 

All  buildings  and  land  are  presently  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
City  of  Monterey.  The  proposed  boundary  has  been  selected  so  as  to 
limit  State  maintenance,  yet  present  a  natural  integration  of  City 
and  State  lands  without  noticeable  division  of  properties. 


Preliminary  contacts  and  discussions  between  the  City  of  Monterey 
and  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  indicate  that  this  proposed 
acquisition  can  successfvilly  be  accomplished.  The  sviggested  method 
of  acquisition  of  Colton  Hall  as  a  State  Historical  Monument  is 
through  a  long  term  lease  agreement  between  the  City  and  the  State 
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(the  Monterey  City  Charter,  however,  has  a  25-year  limitation);  in 
exchange  for  the  leasing  of  State  Park  property  on  the  Monterey  water- 
front to  the  City  of  Monterey,  these  leases  woxold  he  mutually  bene- 
ficial and  also  in  the  public  interest.  Negotiations  can  resolve  any 
minor  conflicts  so  that  all  legal  responsibilities  and  obligations 
are  fvafilled. 

COSTS: 

Administration  and  Operation.  Upon  establishment  of  Colton  Hall  as 
a  State  Historical  Monument,  it  would  be  in  immediate  operation,  us- 
ing the  second  floor  with  the  existing  exhibits  as  the  historical 
presentation.  It  would  be  operated  and  administered  on  a  full  T-day 
week  basis  as  are  the  other  State  Historical  Monuments  in  Monterey. 

STAFFING:  Historical  Guides  (2)  $  ^afnaa 

Janitor  (l/2  time)  1,860.00 


UTILITIES: 


Telephone  $132.00) 

Power  (Gas  Ss  Electric)  350.00) 
Water  50.00)      532.00 


Janitorial  Supplies,  etc.  16O.OO 

200.00 


30.00 


HOUSING: 

OFFICE: 

SMALL  TOOLS 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIRS:  2,000.00 

MISCELLANEOUS  ADD.: 


30.00 


Total  Annual  Recurring  Expense       $13,836.00 
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Capital  Development.  It  is  anticipated  that  some  revisions  in  the 
historical  displays  as  they  are  now  exhibited  might  take  place  and 
that  minor  expenditiires  evolving  aroiind  the  life  of  Walter  Colton 
•woiild  he  incurred,  but  the  building  for  the  most  part  -will  be  ex- 
hibited as  it  is  at  present.  Minor  repairs  and  stabilization  are 
needed  immediately  for:  defective  electrical  wiring;  rain  gutters; 
re-sheathing  and  re-shingling  of  the  roof;  repairs  to  the  first  floor 
and  termite  control  and  proofing,  which  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Estimated  Cost     $  25,000 

No  immediate  major  capital  development  costs  will  be  incurred  in  tak- 
ing over  this  building  from  the  City  of  Monterey.  A  more  detailed 
anailysis  into  the  over-all  interpretative  program  of  the  Monterey 
historical  complex,  with  Colton  Hall  in  its  proper  place,  will  more 
accurately  define  the  major  costs  needed  for  structural  repairs  and 
restoration.  For  this  report  these  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $75,000. 

CONCUJSIONS: 

Colton  Hall,  presently  owned  and  maintained  by  the  City  of  Monterey, 
was  constructed  during  iSkj-kS  by  Walter  Colton.  This  building 
served  as  the  Town  Hall  of  Monterey  and  was  the  location  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  idk^   called  by  Governor  Bennet  Riley. 
The  Constitution  of  18^9  was  signed  in  this  building  on  October  13, 
1849.  The  architecture  of  Colton  Hall  is  one  of  the  best  remaining 
examples  of  Greek  Revival  Architect-ore  in  the  United  States. 

Colton  Hall  has  an  integral  place  in  the  interpretation  of  Cali- 
fornia's History  that  is  portrayed  in  Monterey.  The  wide  and  varied 
geographic  origins  of  visitors  to  the  Monterey  Mon-uments  attest  to 
•  -7- 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Senate  Chamber,  State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  February  8,  1961 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson 
President  of  the  Senate,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate 

Senate  Chamber,  Sacramento 

Me.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate:  The  Senate  Fact  Finding 
Committee  on  Water  Eesource.s,  as  authorized  by  Senate  Resolution  No.  135, 
and  amended  by  Senate  Eesolution  No.  163  of  the  1959  Regular  Session,  sub- 
mits herewith  a  partial  report  on  its  interim  activities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stephen  P.  Teale,  Chairman  Ed  C.  Johnson 
Carl  L.  Christensen  George  Miller,  Jr. 
James  A.  Cobey  Edwin  J.  Regan- 
Richard  J.  DoLwiG  Waverly  Jack  Slattery 
Hugh  P.  Donnelly  J.  Howard  Williams 

(WITH  CERTAIN  OBJECTIONS) 

Hugo  Fisher  John  A.  Murdy,  Yicc  Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  concerns  activities  of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on 
Water  Resources  during  1960.  An  earlier  report,  titled  "Contracts,  Financing, 
Cost  Allocations  .  .  .  for  State  Water  Development"  and  dated  March,  1960, 
concerned  studies  of  the  Committee  from  its  organization  in  its  present  form  in 
June,  1959,  through  the  remainder  of  that  year. 

The  earlier  report  was  concerned  almost  entirely  with  questions  arising  as  a 
result  of  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Burns-Porter  Water  Bond  Act.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  present  report.  The  act  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
central  fact  in  discussions  of  State  water  policy. 

This  report  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  there  are  extensive  appendices. 
Conclusions  and  recommendations  precede  the  narrative  material  in  the  body 
of  the  report.  The  first  section  concerns  present  and  recommended  procedures 
of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  in  reporting  its  expenditures  on  the 
proposed  State  Water  System,  and  in  compiling  reports  on  engineering,  eco- 
nomic and  financial  aspects  of  units  of  the  system.  The  second  constitutes  a 
review  of  policies  under  the  Davis-Grunsky  local  assistance  act.  The  Burns- 
Porter  Act  allocates  $130  million  in  bond  funds  for  this  program.  The  third 
section  is  a  brief  review  of  studies  of  a  proposed  interconnection  between  elec- 
trical power  systems  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  California.  Hearings  were 
held  on  each  of  these  subjects. 

Throughout  the  report  the  terms  ' '  State  Water  Facilities ' '  and  ' '  State  Water 
Resources  Development  System"  are  used  as  defined  in  the  Burns-Porter  Act. 
The  "Facilities"  are  enumerated  in  the  act  and  the  act  contemplates  that  they 
be  built  from  bond  funds  and  accruals  to  the  California  Water  Fund.  With  the 
addition  of  the  North  and  South  Bay  aqueducts,  the  "Faciliteis"  are  basically 
what  once  was  called  the  Feather  River  Project.  The  "Facilities"  are  an  inter- 
connected group  of  projects.  The  "System"  is  a  plan  rather  than  a  project  or 
integrated  group  of  projects.  It  includes  the  "Facilities"  (which,  in  turn,  in- 
clude local  units  for  which  Davis-Grunsky  loans  may  be  made),  all  the  ujiits 
described  in  the  California  Water  Plan,  plus  additions  that  maj^  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources  or  the  Legislature. 
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BUDGETS  AND  REPORTS 


CONCLUSION 

1.  Present  provisions  of  law  fail  to  provide  for 
adequate  review  of  plans  and  proposed  expenditures 
to  be  made  on  units  of  the  State  Water  Resources 
Development  System.  At  present,  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  Department  of  Finance  has  the  same  control  over 
the  expenditure  program  for  the  system  that  it  has 
over  most  other  State  expenditures.  Review  by  an 
independent  board  of  commission,  enforced  for  most 
other  similar  programs,  is  not  required  for  expendi- 
tures on  the  sj'stem.  The  Legislature  has  no  means  of 
control  over  the  expenditures,  unless  it  acts  affirma- 
tively to  exercise  control.  Unless  directed  or  author- 
ized by  the  Legislature  to  do  so,  it  appears  that  the 
Legislative  Analyst  would  not  submit  to  the  Legis- 
lature an  analysis  of  the  proposed  expenditures  on 
the  system  similar  to  those  he  submits  for  items  of 
expenditure  under  legislative  control. 

RECOAAMENDATION 

a.  The  Legislature  should  require  the  annual  sub- 
mission by  the  Department  of  "Water  Resources  of  ex- 
penditures proposed  to  be  made  on  the  State  Water 
Resources  Development  System  in  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  for  the  Legislature 's  consideration  and  approval. 
Submission  also  should  be  required  of  a  statement  of 
expenditures  made  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  a  com- 
parison of  these  expenditures  and  their  purposes  with 
the  schedule  of  proposed  expenditures  set  forth  in 
reports  to  the  Legislature  for  that  fiscal  year. 


b.  The  provisions  of  Sections  13320  and  13322  of 
the  Government  Code  should  be  applied,  by  law,  to 
the  proposed  expenditure  on  the  system. 

c.  The  Legislative  Analyst  should  be  authorized  to 
study  and  prepare  reports  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
proposed  and  actual  expenditures. 

CONCLUSION 

2.  The  availability  of  detailed  and  precise  informa- 
tion on  engineering,  economic,  and  financial  aspects  of 
a  water  supply  system  is  essential  to  the  consideration 
and  undertaking  of  a  system  by  the  governing  or 
legislative  body  of  the  governmental  units  proposing 
to  build  it.  Such  information  customarily  is  gathered 
together  in  a  document  termed  a  "feasibility  report." 
No  such  report  has  yet  been  prepared  for  the  State 
Water  Facilities  as  a  whole  or  for  a  number  of  major 
units  of  the  facilities,  although  all  of  them  already 
have  been  authorized  and  money  has  been  appro- 
priated for  their  construction.  Furthermore,  present 
State  law  fails  to  provide  adequate  standards  for  such 
feasibility  reports. 

RECOMMENDATION 

a.  The  Legislature  should  enact  standards  for  feasi- 
bility reports  for  water  systems  to  be  constructed  by 
the  State.  The  submission  of  such  reports  to  the  Legis- 
lature prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction  of  major 
units  of  the  State  Water  Facilities  and  the  State 
Water  Resources  Development  System  should  be  re- 
quired. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIONS 


"We  agree  with  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  committee  majority  with  certain  exceptions.  We 
oppose  civing  the  Legislature  control  over  expendi- 
tures on  the  State  Water  Resources  Development 
System.  And,  we  object  to  making  a  revolving  fund 
of  the  local  assistance  made  available  by  the  Burns- 
Porter  Act  and  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act. 

We  believe  that  it  was  the  clear  intent  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  approving  the  Burns-Porter  Act  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  sold  would  be 
available  for  use  without  further  legislative  action. 
Certainly  it  was  our  purpose  in  voting  for  the  Act  to 
avoid  the  maneuvering  and  log-rolling  that  would 
result  from  the  majority  proposals. 

In  support  of  our  position  we  cite  the  wording  of 
the  Burns-Porter  Act  itself.  The  Act,  in  Section  12935, 
creates  the  Ciiliforuia  Water  Resources  Development 
Bond  Fund  which  shall  contain  the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  authorized  ^1.75  billion  bond  issue. 
Section  12938  then  states : 

"All  moneys  deposited  in  the  fund  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  the  department  for  expenditure  and 
allocation  bv  the  department  without  regard  to  fiscal 
years  for  the  State  Water  Facilities  as  herein  defined 
and,  to  the  extent  provided  in  this  Section  12938,  for 
additions  to  the  State  Water  Resources  Development 
System." 

The  Act  goes  further  and  appropriates  any  siirplus 
revenue  from  the  operation  of  the  system  for  further 
expenditiire  on  the  system.  Section  12937  provides  for 
the  disposition  of  system  revenues.  It  states  that  rev- 
enues shall  be  used,  in  order,  for  payment  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  of  the  system,  for  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  outstanding  bonds,  for 
reimbursement  of  withdrawals  from  the  California 
Water  Fund,  and  for  reimbursement  of  any  with- 
drawals from  the  General  Fund.  The  section  goes  on : 
"Any  surplus  revenues  in  each  year  .  .  .  are 
hereby  appropriated  for  use  and  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  bv  the  department  for  acquisition  and 
construction  of  the  State  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment System  as  described  in  Section  12931  hereof. 

We  submit  that  these  sections  show  the  Legisla- 
ture's specific  and  definite  intent  to  enact  an  absolute 
and  continuing  appropriation  of  all  the  funds  from 
bond  sales  made  available  by  the  Burns-Porter  Act. 

It  has  been  said  that  legislative  control  over  these 
funds  would  give  the  Senate  veto  power  over  con- 
struction of  units  of  the  State  Water  Facilities.  We 
submit  that  this  appropriation  process  also  would  give 
veto  power  in  the  Assembly  over  units  opposed  by  27 
members  of  that  house.  Administrators  seeking  to 
prosecute  an  orderly  construction  program  in  fact 
would  be  dealing  with  two  minorities.  This  situation, 
with  some  $2  billion  involved,  could  lead  to  some  of 


the  most  harmful  log-rolling  ever  seen  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  alternative  would  be  a  stalemate  over  water 
development  of  the  kind  that  has  occurred  in  the  re- 
cent past.  The  passage  of  the  Burns-Porter  Act  as 
a  bond  authorization  measure  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  just  such  a  stalemate.  In  ratifying 
that  Act  the  voters  approved  a  well-defined  program 
and  provided  for  the  financing  of  that  program.  We 
believe  that  State  officials  should  proceed  with  dis- 
patch in  the  construction  of  the  authorized  works. 

We  agree,  however,  that  a  detailed  statement  of 
proposed  expenditures  should  be  submitted  annually 
to  the  Legislature,  after  review  by  the  Department 
of  Finance.  Also,  the  Legislative  Analyst  should  be 
authorized  to  review  these  expenditure  statements. 
The  statements  should  be  referred  to  appropriate  leg- 
islative committees  for  scrutiny  and  comment. 

Our  objection  to  constituting  as  a  revolving  fund 
the  local  assistance  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
Burns-Porter  Act  goes  to  the  same  point  of  legislative 
intent.  The  figure  of  $130  million  which  is  allocated 
by  the  Act  for  this  purpose,  was  not  just  picked  out 
of  the  air.  It  was  supported  by  data  on  future  needs 
for  local  water  development.  The  funds  should  not 
be  exhausted  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  When 
they  are  exhausted,  the  Legislature  should  examine 
the  possible  need  for  additional  funds  in  the  light 
of  conditions  existing  at  that  time. 

Hugo  Fisher 
John  A.  Muedt 
Stanford  C.  Shaw 

Fmther  Statement  of  Objections 

For  the  record,  I  must  state  as  follows  with  respect 
to  the  report's  recommendations  having  to  do  with 
the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  and,  in  particular,  the  pro- 
posal that  priorities  be  set  up  for  the  various  types 
of  projects :  I  feel  that  these  priorities  should  not  be 
"frozen"  in  the  statutes.  I  know  of  one  project  that 
should  have  a  high  priority  although  it  does  not  in 
itself  provide  additional  water. 

Also,  if  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  is  to  continued,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  to  continue  beyond  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  presently  earmarked,  then  the  proposed 
order  of  priority  is  distinctly  adverse  and  unfair  to 
the  interests  of  Southern  California.  Districts  in  the 
south  as  well  as  the  central  part  of  the  State  will 
doubtless  need  some  financial  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  water  for  domestic  or  agri- 
cultural use.  Under  the  proposal,  this  would  be  the 
lowest  priority  although  it  would  be  apparently  tlie 
highest  priority  in  point  of  need  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. „  „  „ 

Stanford  C.  Shaw 
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REPORTS  AND  BUDGETS 


As  one  phase  of  the  inquiry  eouducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  year  consideration  was  given 
to  the  subject  of  engineering,  financial,  and  economic 
reports  on  water  facilities  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
State.  Consideration  also  was  given  to  procedures 
under  which  funds  are  made  available  for  construc- 
tion of  the  State  "Water  Facilities.  A  discussion  fol- 
lows of  points  raised  during  this  consideration. 

A  feasibility  report  for  a  water  facility  and  for 
many  other  kinds  of  projects,  should  contain  at  least 
three  categories  of  information  and  conclusions.  The 
areas  which  must  be  covered  concern  information  and 
findings  on  engineering  feasibility,  economic  justifi- 
cation, and  financial  feasibility. 

A  finding  that  a  project  is  feasible  by  engineering 
standards  must  result  from  conclusions  that  the  proj- 
ect is  physically  capable  of  being  constructed.  It  in- 
cludes conclusions  that  the  project  can  fulfill  the  func- 
tion for  which  it  is  proposed — for  instance,  that  water 
can  be  delivered  from  the  point  of  conservation  or 
diversion  to  the  proposed  area  of  use.  It  will  include 
couclusions  that,  for  example,  a  proposed  dam  can 
be  located  safeh^  at  a  given  site. 

The  category  of  economic  justification  covers  infor- 
mation and  couclusions  concerning  costs  and  benefits 
from  the  project.  Costs  are  estimated  and  assigned 
to  functions 'in  a  multi-purpose  project.  Direct  bene- 
fits also  are  calciilated  and,  usually,  indirect  benefits 
as  well.  Direct  benefits  result  in  a  water  supply  fa- 
cility from  a  calculation  of  the  increased  income  to 
those  who  receive  water  within  the  area  to  be  supplied. 
Indirect  benefits  are  an  approximation  of  less  tangi- 
ble satisfactions  which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  the  facility.  Increased  opportunities 
for  recreation  is  an  example.  Another  is  increased 
business  activity  and  augmented  incomes  to  merchants 
and  others  in  trade  centers  near  the  system. 

A  finding  of  economic  justification  culminates  in  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  for  the  facility.  A  unit  of  a  project 
is  feasible  if  the  estimated  direct  benefits  are  equal  to 
or  exceed  the  estimated  cost. 

For  a  given  part  of  a  project  the  same  cost  estimate 
is  used  both  for  findings  of  economic  justification  and 
financial  feasibility.  The  financial  soundness  finding, 
however,  is  a  conclusion  that  revenue  actually  can  be 
collected  which  will  amortize  the  cost  of  the  works. 
This  finding  also  should  include  a  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  dollars  needed  to  complete  the  unit  actually 
can  be  obtained  and  spent  during  the  construction 
period.  Normally,  for  facilities  to  be  constructed  by 
public  agencies  the  sources  of  construction  funds  are 
taxes  or  similar  governmental  revenues  or  borrowings. 
If  borrowings  are  involved,  a  finding  must  be  made 
that  project  revenues  and,  perhaps,  other  govern- 
mental revenues  will  be  available  to  amortize  these 
borrowings. 


Department  Definition 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  submitted  to 
the  Committee  a  definition  of  a  feasibility  report  for 
a  water  facility  in  connection  with  the  reply  to  re- 
quests for  information  concerning  procedures  for 
loans  and  grants  to  local  agencies  under  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act.  The  then  director,  Mr.  Harvey  0.  Banks, 
stated  that  these  criteria  would  not  be  "essentially 
different"  for  the  "State  Water  Facilities"  or  the 
large  State  Water  Development  System  aiithorized  in 
the  Burns-Porter  Act.  Mr.  Banks'  comments  were: 

"...  The  feasibility  report  should  contain  suf6- 
eient  information  and  data  to  demonstrate  that  the 
proposed  project  is  engineeringly  feasible,  economic- 
ally justified  and  financially  sound.  The  amount  of 
detailed  information  required  will  vary  with  the 
type,  purpose  and  complexity  of  the  project,  but 
in  general,  the  report  should  contain  the  following: 

"(a)  A  general  description  of  the  jjroject  plan, 
purpose,  and  accomplishments,  with  a  map 
showing  the  project  features  and  service 
area. 

"(b)  Studies  of  water  resources  and  water  re- 
quirements, including  project  operational 
studies  demonstrating  the  accomplishments 
of  the  project. 

"(c)  Status  of  water  rights  necessary  for  opera- 
tion of  the  project. 

"(d)  Preliminary  designs  and  cost  estimates  of 
the  project  features  in  sufficient  detail  to 
establish  probable  cost  of  the  project.  Esti- 
mates of  annual  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  should  also  be  included. 

"(e)  Economic  studies  to  establish  the  benefits 
and  economic  justification  of  the  project. 

"(f)   An  allocation  of  costs  among  the  purposes 

of  the  project,  if  the  project  has  more  than 

one  purpose. 
"(g)  Financial  studies  indicating  the  proposed 

method  of  financing,   sources  of  revenue, 

and  repayment  schedule. ' ' 

Present  Lack  of  Standards 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  who 
have  appeared  before  the  Committee  have  agreed  that 
virtually  no  criteria  for  feasibility  reports  on  water 
projects  financed  by  the  state  are  contained  in  present 
law.  There  is  a  reference  to  such  reports  in  Section 
233  of  the  Water  Code.  However,  this  section  merely 
requires  that  plans  or  proposals  for  authorization  of 
a  project  shall  contain  comments  on  fish  and  game 
and  recreational  aspects  of  the  project. 


(11) 
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Federal  statutes  set  at  least  minimum  standards 
concerning  feasibility  of  projects  proposed  for  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  by  Congress  For  exam- 
ple, section  9(a)    of  the  Reclamation  Act  of   1J.J9 

"No  expenditures  for  the  construction  of  any  new 
proieet,  new  division  of  a  project,  or  new  supple- 
mental works  on  a  project  shall  be  made,  nor  shall 
estimates  be  submitted  therefor,  by  the  Secretary 
until  after  he  has  made  an  investigation  thereot 
and  has  submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress his  report  and  findings  on— 

"  (1)  the  engineering  feasibility  of  the  proposed 

construction ; 
"  (2)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  construc- 
tion; 
"(3)  the  part  of  the  estimated  cost  which  can 
properly    be    allocated    to    irrigation    and 
probably  be  repaid  by  the  water  users; 
"(4)  the  part  of  the  estimated  cost  which  can 
properly  be  allocated  to  power  and  prob- 
ably be  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
net  power  revenues ; 
"(5)  the  part  of  the  estimated  cost  which  can 
properly  be  allocated  to  municipal  water 
supply  or  other  miscellaneous  purposes  and 
probably  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 
"If  the  proposed  construction  is  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary  to   have    engineering   feasibility   and   if   the 
repayable   and   returnable   allocations  to   irrigation, 
power    and  municipal  water  supply  or  other  miscel- 
Faneous  purposes  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  proper, 
together  with  any  allocation  to  flood  control  or  navi- 
gation made  under  subsection    (b)    of  this  section, 
equal  the  total  estimated  cost  of  construction  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  then  the  ^7  P'-^^ft.^ew 
division  of  a  project,  or  si^PPlemental  ^"jj^^  ^J^ 
project,  covered  by  his  findings,  f  al^e  deemed  au- 
Sioi-ized  and  may  be  undertaken  by  the  feere  ary.  If 
all  such  allocations  do  not  equal  said  total  estimated 
cost,  then  said  new  project,  new  division   or  new  sup- 
plemental works  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary 
only  after  provision  therefor  has  been  made  by  Act 
of  Congress  enacted  after  the  Secretary  has  submitted 
to  the   President  and  the   Congress  the  report   and 

findings  involved."  -rfQc 

In  the  construction  and  operation  of  any  facilities 
for  the  conservation  of  water  and  for  its  transter 
outside  the  area  of  watershed  or  origin,  users  and 
potential  users  of  water  in  the  area  or  watershed  of 
origin  often  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  natural 
opportunities  to  use  and  develop  their  water  supplies 
In  the  planning  for  the  State  Water  Facilities  and 
in  the  long-range  allocation  of  costs  for  the  facilities, 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources  appears  to  con- 
sider as  benefits  the  substitution  of  alternate  supplies 
of  water  to  replace  that  which  the  users  or  potential 
users  could  obtain  under  pre-project  conditions.  Ihese 
benefits  then  are  assigned  by  the  Department  to  the 
users  or  potential  users  in  the  calculation  of  economic 
justification  for  the  facilities.  This  is  an  erroneous 
method  of  arriving  at  benefits.  A  parallel  situation 


would  be  to  calculate  and  assign  a  benefit  for  works 
and  operations  to  preservation  at  the  level  of  natural 
conditions  the  habitat  for  fish  and  wddhfe.  But,  the 
preservation  of  fish  and  game  is  universally  recog- 
nized not  to  be  a  benefit  but  a  charge  against  the 
buyers  of  vendible  services  from  the  project. 

Draft  of  State  Act 

It  would  appear  that  some  similar  minimum  stand- 
ards for  studies  and  reports  on  proposed  state  water 
projects  should  be  added  to  state  law.  A  draft  ot  a 
proposed  act  follows : 

"An  act  to  add  Section  12938.7  to  the  Water 
Code,  relating  to  water  resources  development. 
"The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact 

as  follows :  .        n  •,   T    X     ii 

"Section  1.     Section   12938.7   is   added   to  the 

Water  Code  to  read :  ,  .      ^• 

' '  1''938  7  No  expenditures  for  the  construction 
of  any  facilities  authorized  by  this  chapter  shall  he 
made  by  the  department  until  it  has  made  an  in- 
vestigation thereof  and  submitted  to  the_  Governor 
and  to  the  Legislature  its  report  and  finding  on : 
"  (1)   The  engineering  feasibility  of  the  proposed 

construction. 

"(2)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  con- 
struction. .  I,-  I.     „„ 

"(3)  The  part  of  the  estimated  cost  which  can 
be  properly  allocated  to  (a)  power,  (b)  water,  and 
(c)  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation  enhancement  and 
other  public  benefits. 

"(4)  The  ability  of  the  water  users  to  pay  con- 
struction costs  properly  allocable  to  them  and  such 
other  showings  as  are  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  proposed  construction. 

"(5)   The  necessity  for  and  cost  of  measures  to    j| 
preserve  the  equivalent  of  the  natural  habitat  for    f 
fish  and  wildlife  and  to  preserve  or  provide  the 
equivalent  of  the  natural  advantages  to  present  and 
potential  water  users  in  the  area  or  watershed  ot 

origin. 

"  (6)  The  benefits  to  accrue  from  project  opera- 
tion in  the  control  of  floods  and  improvement  of 
navigation  along  with  a  statement  as  to  whether  the 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  these  benefits  is  substan- 
tially concurred  in  by  the  federal  agencies  con- 
cerned and  the  status  of  the  authorizations  for  the 
participation  of  the  federal  agencies." 

Mr  Banks  told  the  Committee  that  there  has  not 
as  yet  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  a  feasibility  report  covering  the  so-called 
State  Water  Facilities  authorized  by  the  Burns-Por- 
ter Act.  The  "facilities"  previously  were  known  as 
the  Feather  River  Project. 

A  colloquy  between  Senator  Teale  and  Mr.  Banks 
at  a  hearing  on  October  21,  1960,  follows : 

"Chairman  Teale:  Now,  for  the  record  and  for 
general  information,  do  you  have  a  report  which 
discusses  the  feasibility  of  the  State  Water  Facih- 
ties  which  is  a  published  report  fo^.,  the  State 
Water  Facilities  described  m  Senate  Bill  llUb  I 
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"Mr.  Banks:  Xot  in  toto,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this 
reason.  Senate  Bill  1106,  the  Burns-Porter  Act, 
or  Proposition  No.  1,  is  the  first  expression  of  leg- 
islative policy  with  respect  to  financing  of  these. 
We  have  not  previously  had  that.  We  have  been 
working  since  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  1106  to 
prepare  a  feasibility  report  within  the  framework 
of  the  financing  and  other  matters  provided  for  in 
Senate  Bill  1106,  and  such  a  report,  I'm  sure,  will 
be  presented  to  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  it  possi- 
bly can  be  completed.  In  the  interim,  as  you  are 
quite  well  aware,  our  consultants  have  studied  this 
matter  and  will  shortly  submit  their  reports  to  us 
and  those  will  be  available  to  j^ou  in  studying  the 
whole  matter. 

Sequence  Reversed 

It  is  clear  that  the  sequence  of  events  being  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  the  State  Water  Facilities  is  the 
reverse  of  the  sequence  followed  in  federal  practice. 
As  shown  above  the  finding  of  feasibility  comes  first 
for  a  federal  reclamation  project,  and  until  that  find- 
ing is  made,  no  request  for  funds  is  allowed. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  Water  Facilities,  the  feasi- 
bilitj'  report  and  finding  is  still  in  preparation,  al- 
though $1,750,000,000  in  bonds  has  been  authorized 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  are  appropriated  for 
construction  of  the  facilities. 

The  Committee  also  was  told  by  Mr.  Banks  that 
the  facilities  should  be  considered  in  a  feasibility 
finding  as  a  "single,  integrated  unit",  exclusive  of 
the  master'  drain  proposed  to  carrj^  seepage  water 
away  from  areas  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Banks  said  that  a  separate  feasibility  re- 
port is  being  prepared  for  works  in  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Delta,  which  are  part  of  the  State  Wa- 
ter Facilities  system.  The  Department  also  has  allo- 
cated costs  among  the  several  purposes  of  Oroville 
Dam.  It  was  cited  in  this  committee's  report  of 
March,  1960. 

It  was  properly  emphasized  by  Mr.  Banks  that 
necessary  units  which  may  be  added  in  the  future 
to  the  State  Water  Facilities  ma.v  not  be  capable  of 
showing  a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio.  His  testimony 
on  this  point  follows: 

"In  general,  as  units  or  elements  are  added  to 
the  State  Water  Facilities,  these  elements  should 
produce  new  benefits  exceeding  the  costs.  However, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  under  the  County  of 
Origin  Act,  it  may  become  necessary  to  build  addi- 
tional facilities  to  replace  water  supplies  lost 
through  depletion  by  use  in  the  counties  of  origin. 
Under  such  circumstances  new  benefits  would  not 
be  created  and  the  above  criterion  of  new  benefits 
exceeding  costs  would  not  be  applicable." 

Continuing  Appropriations 

The  Burns-Porter  Act  is  both  a  bond  authorization 
act  as  well  as  a  continuing  appropriation  act.  Bond 
sales  totaling  $1.75  billion  were  authorized  for  con- 
struction of  the  State  Water  Facilities  and  prospec- 
tively of  some  units  of  the  State  Water  Resources 


Development  System.  The  proceeds  of  the  bond  sales 
can  be  spent  by  the  Department  of  Water  Resources 
without  review  by  any  other  branch  or  agency  of 
government. 

One  action  is  necessary  before  bonds  can  be  sold. 
Approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  California  Wa- 
ter Resources  Development  Finance  Committee.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  State  Controller,  the  Director  of  Fi- 
nance, and  the  Director  of  Water  Resources.  Mr. 
Banks  told  the  committee  that  in  his  opinion  review 
of  expenditures  of  bond  funds  by  any  other  unit  of 
government,  through  budgetary  controls  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  or  through  submission  of 
budgets  to  the  Legislature  itself,  was  neither  desir- 
able or  necessary.  He  made  this  statement: 

"...  those  expenditures  concerned  with  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  the  State 
Water  Facilities  are  separately  justified  to  the 
California  Water  Resources  Development  Finance 
Committee  created  by  Section  12933  of  the  Water 
Code.  To  obtain  Committee  approval  for  each  sale 
of  bonds,  the  entire  annual  financial  program  will 
need  to  be  delineated,  and  any  modifications  from 
previous  programs  explained,  since  the  need  for 
bond  funds  would  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  available  water  fund  moneys,  current  ob- 
ligations, planned  future  obligations  and  current 
rate  of  expenditures." 

However,  the  Department  probably  can  write  its 
own  ticket  on  the  amount  of  detail  it  includes  in  re- 
ports to  the  Water  Resources  Development  Finance 
Committee.  With  the  change  of  one  member,  this 
same  group  of  state  officials  is  the  authority  for  issu- 
ance of  bonds  for  three  other  state  programs.  These 
are  the  Veterans'  Farm  and  Home  Loan  Program, 
where  the  Director  of  Veterans'  Affairs  replaces  the 
Director  of  Water  Resources;  the  School  Building 
Aid  Program,  where  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  the  fifth  member ;  and  the  State  Build- 
ing Construction  Program,  where  the  Director  of 
Public  Works  is  a  member. 

The  departmental  member  who  sits  on  the  bond  fi- 
nance committee  in  each  case,  of  course,  is  a  proponent 
of  the  program  submitted  for  review  to  the  other 
four  members,  and  the  other  four  members  are  con- 
cerned basically  with  other  affairs.  The  demands  on 
the  time  of  the  Governor  of  California  are  well  known. 
The  Controller,  for  example,  serves  on  at  least  two 
dozen  other  committees  or  boards  of  varying  degrees 
of  importance. 

In  the.se  other  bond  programs,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittees ordinarily  meet  only  when  a  formal  request 
comes  to  them  for  the  sale  of  a  block  of  bonds,  and 
the  meetings  ordinarily  are  perfunctory.  Furthermore, 
the  requests  for  authorization  for  sale  of  bonds  by 
the  originating  agency  is  reviewed  by  another  com- 
mittee or  board  before  coming  before  the  bond  finance 
committee  in  all  three  of  these  programs.  The  inter- 
mediate review  is  performed  by  the  Veterans'  Board 
for  that  program,  by  the  State  Public  Works  Board 
for  building  construction  bond  requests,  and  by  the 
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State  Allocatious  Board  for  the  school  aid  program 
In  the  case  of  the  state  building  program,  proposed 
expenditures  from  bond  funds  are  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  as  part  of  the  State  budget  by  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Reports  to  Legislature 

The  Burns-Porter  Act  does  give  the  Legislature  a 
look  at  spending  for  the  State  Water  Facilities,  but 
only  after  the  spending  is  accompUshed.  The  Act 
states : 

"The  Committee  (the  Bond  Finance  Committee) 
and  the  Board  (the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources) shall  file  with  the  Legislature  detailed  re- 
ports of  all  expenditures  from  the  California  Water 
Resources  Development  Bond  Fund  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Fund,  setting  forth  descriptions  of 
the  purposes  of  all  such  expenditures.  Such  reports 
shall  be  filed  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  each 
re'^ular  legislative  session  and  shall  show  schedules 
of ''expenditures  and  the  dates  on  which  additional 
water  will  be  available  for  sale  from  the  principal 
termini  of  the  State  Water  Resources  Development 
System  and  the  total  amount  then  available  tor  sale 
at  these  termini."  (Section  12939  W.C.) 

Mr  Banks  suggested  that  these  reports  in  odd  years 
mioht  be  made  part  of  the  biennial  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  on  its  general  activities. 
Because  thev  are  reports  after  the  fact,  such  reports 
are  notorious  for  the  lack  of  attention  they  receive 
from  the  Legislature. 

A  further  process  of  review  of  expenditure  of  bond 
funds  for  the  State  Water  Facilities  could  resiilt  from 
application  of  sections  13320  and  13322  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Code.  These  sections  require  the  submission 
of  proposed  appropriations  for  established  agencies 
to  the  Department  of  Finance  for  mclusion  m  the 
annual  State  Budget,  and  authorize  the  Department 
of  Finance  to  revise  these  budget  expenditures.  The 
sections  state : 

"  (133'''0)  Every  state  agency  and  court  for  which 
an  appropriation  has  been  made,  shall  submit  to 
the  Department  (of  Finance)  for  approval,  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  budget  at  such  time  and  m  such 
form  as  mav  be  prescribed  by  the  Department, 
settino-  forth  all  proposed  expenditures  and  esti- 
mated revenue  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

"(13322)  Before  or  after  approval,  the  Depart- 
ment may  revise,  alter,  or  amend  any  fiscal  year 
budget  whenever,  in  its  opinion,  revision,  alteration, 
or  amendment  is  required  in  the  interest  of  the 
state  The  Department  shaU  notify  the  head  of  the 
state  agency  or  court  of  any  revision,  alteration,  or 
amendment  of  its  fiscal  year  budget. 

The  Committee  obtained  an  opinion  from  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel  (#415)  holding  that  these  sections 
applv  to  the  bond  funds  proposed  to  be  expended  by 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources.  This  opinion  is 
leprint^ed  on  page  83  of  this  committee's  partial  re- 
port of  March,  1960.  The  opinion  stated  m  part: 


"  .  .  However,  the  fact  that  such  funds  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Water  Resources 
by  a  bond  act  which  is  approved  by  the  voters  does 
not,  in  our  opinion,  in  and  of  itself  exempt  the 
department  from  the  constitutional  requirements 
relatiu"-  to  budgetary  regulations  and  requirements 
prescribed  bv  law.  Thus  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Government  Code  would  be  applicable  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law  or  proper 
bond  indenture  provisions  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds.  This  general  budgetary 
control  would,  unless  otherwise  restricted,  include 
the  power  to  reduce  an  amount  budgeted  by  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  for  expenditure  in 
a  particular  fiscal  year  for  certain  features  of  the 
State  Water  Facilities  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Finance,  such  reduction  is  required 
in  the  interests  of  the  State  (see  Sec.  13322, 
Gov.  C). 

However,    legal    counsel    for    the    Department    of 
Water  Resources  disagrees. 

A  statement  of  Mr.  Banks  to  the  Committee  con- 
tained this  passage : 

"We  have  discussed  the  applicability  of  sections 
13320  and  13322  with  the  Department  of  Finance, 
and  we  share  the  opinion  that  these  code  sections 
were  written  in  contemplation  of  the  routine  budg- 
etary processes  and  did  not  necessarily  contemplate 
a  financing  program  of  this  kind.  At  present  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  clear  requirement  in  law  for  the 
submission  of  an  annual  budget  for  the  State  Water 
Facilities  prescribed  in  S.B.  1106  in  the  same  way 
that  a  budget  would  be  required  for  the  regular 
operating  expenses  of  the  Department.  ... 

"It  therefore  appears  that  the  Department  of 
Finance  has  no  authority  to  alter  or  amend  the 
budgets  of  proposed  expenditures  of  bond  funds 
under  S.B.  1106  under  the  provisions  of  section 
13322  of  the  Government  Code.  However,  I  recog- 
nize that  there  is  an  interplay  between  the  budgets 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  Finance  under  section 
13322  of  the  Government  Code  and  those  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  pursuant  to  section  12933 
of  the  Water  Code.  Therefore,  representatives  of 
the  two  departments  are  presently  conferring  to 
work  out  the  procedural  details  necessary  for  a 
mutually  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem." 

A  formal  opinion  supporting  this  view  has  been 
requested  of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  and 
was  under  preparation. 

Degrees  of  Control 

It  would  appear  that  the  Legislature  could  provide 
for  varying  degrees  of  fiscal  control  over  water  bond 
funds.  It  appears  also  that  some  degree  of  control 
could  be  exercised  over  the  scheduling  of  individual 
units  of  the  State  Water  Facilities.  Any  control  of 
this  kind,  however,  probably  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished before  any  of  the  bonds  were  sold. 
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In  au  opiuion  requested  by  the  chaii-mau  of  this 
committee  the  Legislative  Counsel  stated: 

"Subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  enacting  legislation  which  would  sub- 
stantially impair  the  rights  of  bondholders,  in  our 
opinion  the  Legislature  coiald  control  the  amount 
of  money  iu  the  California  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Bond  Fund  to  be  expended  in  any  par- 
ticular iiscal  year  or  years  for  the  State  Water 
Facilities  defined  by  the  act.  As  to  the  money  in 
the  California  Water  Fund  appropriated  by  the 
Act,  the  Legislature  could  appropi-iate  it  in  any 
year  for  any  lawful  purpose.  .  .  . 

"It  is  well  established  that  despite  the  existence 
of  continuing  appropriations  such  as  these,  the 
Legislature  may  thereafter  place  a  limitation  or 
restriction  upon  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
the  purposes  for  which  appropriated  [Board  of 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  v.  Riley,  194  Cal. 
37).  This  power  of  the  Legislature  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation,  of  course,  that  the  rights  of 
bondholders  could  not  be  substantially  impaired 
(County  of  San  Bernardino  v.  Way,  18  Cal.  2d 
647).  Thus,  while  we  believe  that  the  Legislature 
could  limit  or  restrict  the  amounts  to  be  expended 
from  this  fund  for  the  State  Water  Facilities,  it 
could  not,  in  our  opinion,  appropriate  the  money 
in  this  fund  for  other  purposes. ' ' 

An  opinion  also  was  asked  on  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature  to  prescribe  a  ' '  staging  schedule ' '  for  con- 
struction of  the  facilities.  The  opinion  contains  this 
statement : 

".  .  .  to  the  extent  that  the  Legislature's  pre- 
scribing a  staging  schedule  did  not  constitute  a 
substantial  impairment  of  the  Contract  (with  the 
bondholders)  it  could  be  properly  enacted  by  the 
Legislature. ' ' 

Some  limitation  on  the  Legislature's  power  to  con- 
trol the  expenditures  on  the  State  Water  Facilities 
and  on  the  timing  of  construction  of  units  of  the 
facilities  would  occur  on  the  execution  of  a  valid  con- 
tract for  delivery  of  water  or  power  from  the  facili- 
ties. However,  it  appears  that  no  such  contract  will 
become  effective  until  late  in  1961.  Greater  sanctions 
against  legislative  attempts  at  control  would  come 
into  efEect  after  the  first  sale  of  bonds  authorized  by 
the  Burn-Porter  Act.  The  first  bond  sale  is  not  con- 
templated presently  by  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources until  1962  or  1963.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
Legislature  at  the  present  session  could  impose  a  num- 
ber of  controls  on  the  financing  and  timing  of  con- 
struction of  the  facilities. 

1.  It  could  require  by  statute  that  the  Department 
submit  annual  budgets  of  proposed  expenditures  for 
bond  funds  for  legislative  approval,  disapproval,  or 
revision. 

2.  It  could  require  submission  of  a  budget  which 
would  become  effective  unless  actually  disapproved  by 
the  Legislature. 

3.  It  could  insure  by  statute  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  to  revise  or  alter  budgeted 
expenditures  of  bond  funds. 


4.  It  could  exercise  control  over  the  timing  of  con- 
struction of  units  of  the  facilities  in  several  ways. 
One  method  would  be  to  require  the  Department  to 
submit  a  construction  schedule  for  legislative  ap- 
proval. Another  would  be  to  prohibit  construction  of 
all  or  any  units  until  specific  legislative  approval  is 
granted.  Or  the  Legislature  could  prescribe  its  own 
schedule. 

5.  The  Legislature  could  require  the  review  of  an- 
nual budgets  for  expenditures  of  bond  funds  by  some 
other  agency.  An  analogy  is  the  review  powers  held 
by  the  California  Highway  Commission  over  expendi- 
tures  of  highway   funds. 

This  committee  in  its  March,  1960,  report  pointed 
out  that  the  funds  made  available  by  the  Burns- 
Porter  Act  might  not  be  sufficient  to  finance  con- 
struction of  the  units  authorized  by  the  Act.  The 
report  contained  an  estimate  by  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources  that  the  authorized  units  (includ- 
ing Davis-Gruu.sky  projects)  would  cost  $1,748,000,- 
000  on  the  basis  of  construction  costs  prevailing  in 
1959.  The  report  cited  cost  indices  used  by  federal 
agencies  to  show  that  heavy  construction  costs  had 
increased  by  an  average  of  about  3%  a  year  in  the 
decade  1950-1960.  Since  that  time  the  Department 
has  received  reports  from  individual  consulting 
firms.  The  report  of  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.,  found  that 
on  the  basis  of  1960  prices  the  funds  estimated  to 
be  made  available  by  the  Burns-Porter  Act  were  $57 
million  short  of  financing  the  authorized  units,  on 
the  basis  of  1960  prices.  The  Main  Report  also  stated 
that  the  funds  were  short  by  $648  million  if  provi- 
sion was  made  for  cost  increases  during  the  construc- 
tion period.  This  report  used  an  "escalation"  factor 
of  2i%  compounded  annually. 

Mr.  Banks  testified  concerning  fund  limitations 
during  the  Committee's  hearing  of  October,  1960,  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Banks:  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 

like  the  record  to  show  something.  When  Senate 
Bill  1106  was  before  the  Legislature  for  considera- 
tion as  it  was  originally  introduced  and  as  the  fig- 
ures were  presented  to  the  Legislature,  the  1  bil- 
lion 750  million  dollars  was  presented  to  you  as 
being  that  amount  of  money  which  together  with 
the  funds  already  expended  and  those  on  hand  at 
that  time  would  be  sufficient  to  build  these  facili- 
ties at  present  cost  levels.  We  took  no  account  in 
that  estimate  of  the  future  accruals  to  the  oil  funds 
believing  that  those  future  accruals  which  we  be- 
lieved would  be  substantial  and  still  believe  will  be 
substantial  would  serve  one  or  the  other  of  two 
purposes;  one,  as  a  hedge  against  inflation  which 
we  freely  acknowledged  would  be  necessary;  or, 
secondly,  would  be  available  to  construct  addi- 
tional facilities  if  those  should  be  necessary.  The 
Legislature  during  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  1106 
added  amendments  to  the  act  to  include  the  bond 
offset  provision.  This  places  a  specific  quantitative 
limit  upon  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent 
from  the  funds  provided  under  Senate  Bill  1106 
for  the  State  Water  Facilities,  and  thus  removed . 
the  hedge  which  we  had  originally  figured  on." 
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The  bond  offset  provision  Mr.  Banks  referred  to  is 
contained  in  the  Burns-Porter  Act  as  part  of  section 
12938  of  the  Water  Code.  It  provides  that  as  amounts 
of  monev  are  expended  on  the  facilities  from  the 
California  Water  Fund,  equal  amounts  of  bonds  shall 
be  set  aside  on  "additional  facilities"  of  the  State 
Water  Resources  Development  System.  These  are  to 
be  projects  "necessary  and  desirable  to  meet  local 
needs,  including  but  not  restricted  to  flood  control 


and  to  augment  supplies  of  water  in  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Delta  ..." 

Mr.  Banks'  testimony  leaves  some  inference  tnat 
this  offset  provision  was  imposed  by  the  Legislature 
as  a  means  of  placing  a  fixed  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  spent  on  the  facilities. 

Legislative  history  does  not  bear  this  out.  The 
provision  was  contained  in  an  amendment  accepted  by 
proponents  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  and  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate. 


DAVIS-GRUNSKY  ACT 


Recommendations 

The  Committee  makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  That  legislation  be  enacted  setting  up  priorities 
for  types  of  projects  to  which  loans  or  grants  will 
be  made  under  the  Davis-Grnusky  Act,  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

a.  Storage  projects  solely  for  purposes  of  provid- 
ing new  or  additional  water  supplies. 

b.  Development  and  distribution  projects:  includ- 
ing storage  works,  conduits,  and  agricultural  or 
municipal  distribution  systems. 

c.  Projects  representing  "hardship"  cases  for  sin- 
gle or  multiple  purposes,  not  including  storage. 

d.  Single  or  multiple  purpose  projects,  not  includ- 
ing storage,  but  including  a  conduit  or  aque- 
duct system  to  the  area  of  use. 

e.  Projects  solely  for  distribution  of  water  for  mu- 
nicipal or  agricultural  use. 

2.  That  legislation  be  enacted  to  allow  the  use  of 
granted  funds  for  purchase  of  land  surrounding  res- 
ervoirs. 

3.  That  Davis-Grunsky  Act  funds  which  remain 
unallocated,  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Burns-Porter 
Act  be  reappropriated  for  purposes  of  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act. 

4.  That  continuing  appropriations  be  made  to  re- 
plenish the  $130  million  fund  in  the  Burns-Porter  Act 
to  have  the  effect  of  constituting  the  $130  million  as 
a  revolving  fund  for  Davis-Grunsky  Act  purposes. 

5.  That  a  minimum  technical  staff  be  authorized 
and  financed  under  a  separate  budget  for  the  Cali- 
fornia "Water  Commission. 

6.  That  a  study  be  made  of  the  desirability  of 
amending  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
all  public  agencies  to  contract  for  loans  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  possibly  without  regard  for  debt 
limits  set  by  their  own  basic  acts. 

Legislative  History 

Chapter  1752  of  the  1959  California  Statutes, 
known  as  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act,  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  legislative  attempts  to  coordinate  and  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  local  water  projects.  The 
Chapter  is  an  extensive  rewriting  of  a  1957  Act.  The 
Chapter  appropriated  $15  million  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  agencies  seeking  to  construct  water 
projects,  and  set  standards  and  procedures  for  making 
loans  and  grants  and  for  joint  ventures  in  the  con- 
struction of  local  water  projects. 

Authority  for  the  use  of  State  funds  in  local  de- 
velopment flows  from  the  Constitution  itself.  Section 


3  of  Article  14  of  the  Constitution,  adopted  in  1928, 
reads  in  part : 

"  It  is  hereby  declared  that  becavise  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  this  State  the  general  welfare  requires 
that  the  water  resources  of  the  State  be  put  to  bene- 
ficial use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  they  are 
capable.  ..." 

The  adoption  of  the  constitutional  section  was  fol- 
lowed by  preparation  of  the  State  "Water  Plan  in  1931 
and  its  subsequent  revision  and  amplification.  An 
explicit  purpose  of  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  is  to  pro- 
mote the  construction  of  local  water  projects  in  con- 
formance with  the  California  Water  Plan.  It  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Act  (in  Section  12880  (f)  of  the  Water 
Code)  that  it  may  be  in  the  State  interest  to  enlarge 
a  local  project  beyond  local  requirements.  The  Act 
also  requires  that  assistance  may  be  granted  only  if 
the  project  substantially  conforms  to  the  California 
Water  Plan. 

Three  types  of  assistance  are  authorized  by  the 
Act — loans,  grants  and  direct  financial  and  physical 
participation  in  project  construction. 

The  language  authorizing  loans  is  general.  A  wide 
varietj-  of  projects  are  eligible ;  there  is  no  limitation 
on  their  total  cost,  and  no  minimum  is  set  for  the 
amount  of  local  financing.  A  limit  of  $4  million  is 
set  for  a  loan  for  any  single  project  although  this 
limit  may  be  exceeded  with  legislative  approval. 

The  purposes  for  which  grants  may  be  made  are 
much  more  limited.  They  are  confined  to  the  portion 
of  the  construction  cost  of  the  project  allocated  to 
enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  to  the  part  of 
the  construction  cost  of  the  reservoir  allocated  to  rec- 
reational functions. 

Broad  authority  is  given  by  the  Act  for  State  par- 
ticipation in  a  local  project.  It  is  required  only  that 
the  project  be  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  public 
agency.  The  State  then  maj-  participate  in  ' '  planning, 
designing,  constructing,  operating  and  maintaining 
the  project  and  in  financing  those  costs  of  the  project 
in  excess  of  the  co.sts  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  agency."  The  Department  has 
maintained  that  State  participation  may  only  be 
initiated  after  a  local  agency  has  applied  for  a  loan 
or  grant. 

Committee  Review 

With  this  background,  the  Senate  Fact  Finding 
Committee  on  Water  undertook  a  study  of  problems 
involved  in  a  State  assistance  program  for  local  water 
development.  Hearings  were  held  in  Sacramento  on 
June  23  and  24.  Testimony  was  taken  from  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources,  the  California 
Water  Commission  and  a  number  of  local  agencies 
seeking  assistance. 
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A  first  concern  of  the  Committee  was  to  get  some 
forecast  of  the  amount  of  funds  that  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  devote  to  local  assistance  in  the  next  20 
vears  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Burns-Porter 
Act  sets  aside  $130,000,000  in  bond  funds  for  pur- 
poses described  in  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act.  These 
funds  will  be  in  addition  to  disbursements  made 
from  the  $15,000,000  appropriation  from  California 
Water  Fund  money  voted  by  the  1939  legislature.  At 
the  time  the  Burns-Porter  Act  was  being  debated,  the 
Department  furnished  to  members  of  the  legislature 
a  list  of  16  pro.iects  whose  total  cost  amounted  to 
$130,000,000.  The  list  was  described  as  a  "List  of 
Local  Projects  that  might  be  constructed  by  the  State 
or  might  qualify  for  financial  contribution  by  the 
State  under  provisions  of  Chapter  12880  of  the  Water 
Code  and  SB  1106  as  amended."  This  list  is  repro- 
duced as  Appendix  I. 

At  the  Committee's  request  a  second  list  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  which  included  27  projects 
at  a  total  cost  of  $194,500,000.  The  list  indicates  that 
funds  potentially  available  from  other  sources  would 
reduce  State  contributions  to  $130,000,000.  The  list 
included  many  projects  in  the  group  suggested  in 
1959. 

It  was  emphasized  that  all  projects  on  each  list  are 
designed,  at  least  in  part,  to  make  available  additional 
supplies  of  water.  It  was  pointed  out  also  that  of  the 
23  projects  for  which  applications  for  assistance  have 
been  received  by  the  Department,  only  one  is  for  a 
project  contained  in  the  Department's  1959  list.  And 
some  nine  of  the  applications  were  for  projects  in- 
cluded in  the  Department's  "new  water  list"  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  in  June. 

Both  the  Department  representative  and  officials 
of  the  California  Water  Commission  expressed  con- 
cern that  a  major  portion,  if  not  all,  of  funds  poten- 
tially available  for  Davis-Grunsky  Act  purposes  could 
be  expended  for  distribution  systems  and  other  proj- 
ects which  would  not  contain  conservation  features. 
The  Department  estimated  that  $115,000,000  would 
be  necessary  from  any  available  funds  for  the  con- 
struction alone  of  distribution  systems  from  the  main 
aqueduct  of  the  State  Water  Facilities  proposed  to  be 
authorized  by  Chapter  1762.  The  following  para- 
graphs are  quoted  from  the  Department's  statement 
presented  to  the  Committee  by  Deputy  Director  James 
F.  Wright : 

"When  we  are  here  speaking  of  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act,  we  miist  of  necessity  consider  it  to- 
gether with,  and  in  the  light  of,  the  funds  which 
are  provided  for  its  administration — that  is,  the 
$130,000,000  provided  in  the  Burns-Porter  Act.  The 
entire  theory  of  the  Burns-Porter  Act  is  the  pi-ovi- 
sion  of  water  development,  as  distinguished  from 
purely  local  distribution  facilities.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  discussion  and  the  debate  which  preceded 
the  Act  that  it  was  contemplated  that  the  funds 
made  available  were  utilized  principally  for  the 
development  of  new  supplies  of  water. 

"The  $130,000,000  was  provided,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  to  permit  the  construction  of  water  de- 
velopment facilities  for  local  areas  that  were  not 


susceptible  of  service  from  major  export  projects. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  the  legislature  intended  that 
we  restrict,  as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of  the  $130,- 
000,000  to  loans  for  the  construction  of  water  de- 
velopment facilities  of  a  type  similar  to  those  which 
will  be  constructed  with  the  major  portion  of  the 
$1,750,000,000  provided  in  the  Burns-Porter  Act. 
"While  it  is  true  that  loans  and  grants  for  dis- 
tribution systems  technically  are  authorized  under 
it,  we  believe  that  the  legi-slature  contemplated,  in 
the  main,  that  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  making  loans  of  the  type  previously 
described.  Were  this  not  to  be  done  a  substantial 
portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  $130,000,000  could  be 
utilized  for  construction  of  distribution  facilities 
without  developing  any  new  water,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  obvious  underlying  purpose  of  the 
Burns-Porter  Act  which  makes  those  funds  avail- 
able." 

Recreation 

The  Committee  did  not  receive  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  funds  that  might  be  disbursed  under  the 
Davis-Grunsky  Act  in  grants  for  enhancement  of  fish 
and  wildlife  and  for  recreational  functions  of  local 
water  projects.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  such  forecasts 
exist.  And  an  estimate  made  now  of  the  potential  need 
for  funds  might  well  be  outdated  within  a  few  years 
as  population  pressures  on  recreational  facilities  in- 
crease. It  is  obvious  that  nearly  every  reservoir  or 
stream  improvement  can  provide  possibilities  of  the 
enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  for  recreation. 
It  is  apparent  also  that  full  development  of  these  po- 
tentials will  outrun  available  local  funds  for  the 
purposes. 

As  emphasized  by  witnesses,  the  State  has  two  other 
programs  providing  funds  for  recreation  or  fi.sh  and 
wildlife  purposes  in  connection  with  local  water  de- 
velopment. These  are  administered  by  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Board  and  by  the  Division  of  Small 
Craft  Harbors.  The  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Water  Resources  stated  that  his  agency  and  two 
others  concerned  coordinated  their  activities.  This  co- 
ordination appears,  however,  to  be  of  an  informal 
nature  and  probably  should  be  on  a  more  formal  basis 
so  that  State  Assistance  is  equitably  distributed. 

Priorities 

It  appears  essential  to  the  Committee  that  some 
s.ystem  of  priorities,  more  restrictive  thanthe  broad 
standards  of  the  assistance  program  stated  in  the  Act, 
be  established.  It  is  apparent,  of  course,  that  a  strictly 
accurate  application  of  a  priority  system  is  impossible 
unle-ss  all  potentially  eligible  projects  are  kno^vn. 
However,  determinations  can  be  made  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  most  desirable  type  of  project.  Standards 
may  be  a  better  term  than  priorities.  The  Committee 
agrees  with  the  Department  and  the  Commission  that 
first  priority  should  be  given  to  projects  developmg 
new  or  additional  water  supplies. 

Within  the  "new  water  supply"  category  should 
be  included  on  an  equal  basis  multipurpose  projects 
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which  may  include  agricultural  or  domestic  distribu- 
tion systems  in  addition  to  conservation  works. 

Preference  might  also  he  given  to  projects  which 
not  only  conform  to  the  coordinated  State  plan  but 
which  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  purposes  of 
the  plan. 

Some  administrative  latitude  should  be  left  to  the 
Department  and  the  Commission  in  making  determi- 
nations that  "hardships"  exist  in  a  local  project  area 
which  would  qualify  a  project  for  assistance  which  is 
not  otherwise  eligible.  The  definition  of  hardship  used 
by  the  Department  and  Commission  is: 

"Hardship  is  defined  as  the  burden  suifered  by  the 
existing  population  of  a  community  or  district  due  to 
the  present  or  impending  inadequacy  of  its  existing 
water  system  to  the  extent  that  it  cannot  satisfy 
present  water  reqviirements  considering  quantity, 
quality  and  delivery  of  water,  thereby  jeopardizing 
the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare." 

The  Act  properly  requires  the  agency  seeking  assist- 
ance to  demonstrate  need  for  it.  However,  it  is  the 
Committee's  feeling  that  "inability  to  finance"  should 
not  be  a  factor  in  a  priority  system.  That  is,  the 
agency  with  the  least  available  financing  of  its  own 
should  not  go  to  the  top  of  the  list.  Inability  to  finance 
should  be  a  general  criterion  applied  to  all  projects 
before  priority  standards  are  considered.  The  present 
practice  of  the  Department  in  first  determining  eligi- 
bility before  considering  loan  applications  as  such 
seems  to  fulfill  this  purpose. 

A  question  arises,  however,  on  the  degree  of  useful- 
ness of  the  State  loan.s  under  interest  rates  which  are 
likely  to  prevail.  The  interest  rate  on  any  loan  is 
keyed  to  the  interest  costs  on  the  most  recent  issue  of 
State  general  obligation  bonds.  Recent  issues  have  sold 
at  rates  approaching  4  per  cent. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  case  of  highly  desirable  proj- 
ects some  interest  forgiveness  woiild  be  in  order.  The 
State  does  have  a  number  of  other  assistance  programs 
for  desirable  but  local  purposes  where  complete  re- 
payment is  not  required. 

It  would  appear  also  that  in  fairness  to  all  agencies 
receiving  assistance  an  average  bond  interest  rate 
should  be  used  rather  than  that  of  the  last  State  bond 
sale.  In  the  last  three  years  the  interest  rate  obtained 
on  State  bonds  has  varied  by  more  than  one  full  per- 
centage point. 

Revolving  Funds 

Estimates  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  costs  of 
future  local  developments  involving  conservation  alone 
make  it  clear  that  the  need  for  State  assistance  will 
exceed  the  amounts  made  available  by  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act  and  under  the  Burns-Porter  Act. 

At  the  same  time  the  $15  million  appropriated  by 
the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  was  not  exhausted  before  the 
Burns-Porter  Act  became  effective.  Any  funds  re- 
maining of  the  .$15  million  amount  then  would  be 
available  onh-  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Burns- 
Porter  Act.  An  opinion  has  been  requested  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  as  to  whether  these  purposes  in- 
clude Davis-Grunsky  Act  allocation. 


No  criticism  of  the  Department  and  Commission  is 
intended  in  this  statement  that  the  Davis-Grunsky 
funds  were  not  exhausted.  As  stated  earlier  in  this 
report,  in  a  new  program  such  as  this,  care  and  de- 
liberation should  be  exercised  at  the  outset.  However, 
it  would  seem  only  to  be  equitable  and  within  legisla- 
tive intent  to  insure  the  availability  of  the  remainder 
of  the  $15  million  fund  for  purposes  of  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act. 

Witnesses  before  the  Committee  advocated  that  the 
$130  million  to  be  made  available  by  the  Burns-Porter 
Act  for  the  purposes  of  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  be 
constituted  as  a  revolving  fund.  However,  legislative 
amendment  of  the  Burns-Porter  Act  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  this  purpose  would  be  impossible.  It 
would  appear  if  the  legislature  desires  to  have  the 
effect  of  a  revolving  fund,  it  could  be  accomplished 
only  through  annual  appropriations  from  the  Water 
Fund,  the  General  Fund  or  some  other  source. 

Water  Commission  Staff 

Representatives  of  the  California  Water  Commis- 
sion suggested  that  the  staff  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission may  be  inadequate  in  view  of  the  added  duties 
given  to  the  Commission  since  it  was  constituted  in 
its  present  form.  The  review  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  loans  and  grants  proposed  by  the  Department 
iinder  the  Davis-Grunslrv  Act  was  cited  as  one  exam- 
ple. Another  was  the  legislative  act  giving  to  the  Com- 
mission the  custody  of  the  State  water  rights  filings 
and  the  authority  to  assign  them  or  release  priority 
under  certain  conditions  and  limitations. 

The  Commission's  staff  presently  consists  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  a  stenographer  and  the  part-time 
services  of  an  engineer.  All  are  paid  from  funds  budg- 
eted to  the  Department.  James  K.  Carr,  the  then 
Chairman,  estimated  that  the  engineer  assigned  to  the 
Commission  spent  about  60  per  cent  of  his  time  on 
Commission  activities.  Carr  made  the  point  particu- 
larly that  the  Commission  often  is  constrained  to  use, 
in  reviewing  a  Department  proposal  the  same  tech- 
nical personnel  that  formulated  the  Department  pro- 
posal in  the  first  instance. 

Conclusions 

As  a  result  of  its  studies  and  testimony  received, 
the  Committee  reached  certain  conclusions. 

1 — It  is  concluded  that  a  system  of  priorities  by 
project  purpose  should  be  set  up  for  disbursement  of 
funds  under  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act.  This  need  results 
from  the  broad  definition  of  eligible  projects  under 
the  Act  and  the  limited  amount  of  funds  that  will  be 
available  under  it. 

It  is  possible  that  the  imposition  of  priorities  may 
slow  down  the  disbursements  of  funds.  This  risk,  how- 
ever, .should  be  taken  in  getting  a  new  program  under 
way.  Strict  limits  imposed  at  the  outset  can  be  relaxed 
later.  Broad  interpretations  are  difficult  to  narrow 
once  they  are  enunciated. 

2 — It  is  apparent  that  the  legislature,  in  approving 
the  Davis-Grunsky  Act,  intended  that  conservation 
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of  ^.atcr— the  furnishing  of  new  or  additional  water 
supplies— is  the  basic  purpose  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  assistance  program.  In  this  connection, 
the  Department  furnished  a  definition  of  a  new 
water  supply  project"  as  follows: 

"A  project  that  develops  new  basic  water  sup- 
plies would  have  to  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
water  supplies  of  the  State  that  are  now  available 
for  consumption  on  a  dependable  firm  yield  basis. 
Consequently,  such  projects  would  include  a  stor- 
ao'c  reservoir  to  conserve  and  regulate  water  re- 
sources that  are  not  now  available  for  consumption 
on  a  dependable  and  timely  basis. 

"For  example,  suppose  that  the  average  annual 
runofE  of  a  local  stream  is  large  enough  to  satisty 
the  requirements  of  a  nearby  district,  but  the  flows 
are  less  than  the  water  requirements  during  the 
summer  months  and  in  dry  years.  Reservoir  storage 
would  then  be  necessary  to  carry  over  winter  flows 
for  use  in  the  summer  and  to  carry  over  water  from 
wet  years  for  use  in  dry  years.  The  project  m  this 
case  might  consist  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the 
stream,  a  conduit  to  the  service  area  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  in  the  service  area.  Such  a  project 
would  be  a  basic  water  development  project  because 
it  would  convert  the  water  resources  into  a  depend- 
able water  supply." 

3— The  Committee  concludes  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  to  furnish  assistance  for  use  of  new 
water  supplies  made  available  by  eligible  projects , 
that  is,  the  aid  should  extend  to  the  construction  of 
conduits  and  distribution  systems  which  are  part  ot 
an  integrated  project  which  meets  the  first  require- 
ment in  developing  new  water. 

4_It  was  concluded  that  the  Act  intends  to  take 
into  account,  in  the  making  of  a  loan  or  grant  the 
financial  need  of  the  local  agency  seeking  to  construct 
a  worthwhile  and  desirable  project.  It  is  apparent  that 
financial  need  or  "inability  to  finance"  is  difficult  to 
define  The  Department  and  the  Commission  have 
ac^reed  upon  the  foUowing  definition  and  are  using  it 
in  the  screening  of  loan  and  grant  applications: 

"Reasonable  inability  to  finance  from  other 
sources  will  be  established  when  all  of  the  following 
conditions  exist: 

"1  When  the  proposed  project  is  not  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  a  program  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or,  if  the  project  is  eligible  for  such 
assistance,  when:  (a)  there  is  no  reasonable  possi- 
bility that  funds  could  be  obtained  due  to  adminis- 
trative policy  of  the  Federal  Government  or  to 
lack  of  funds,  or  (b)  when  the  need  for  the  project 
is  so  urgent  that  the  time  factor  would  reasonably 
preclude  an  effort  to  finance  from  federal  sources. 

"2  When  the  agency  cannot  market  bonds  at  an 
interest  rate  commensurate  with  the  feasibility  of 
the  project,  such  inability  to  be  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  and  the  Com- 
mission. 

"3  When  the  agency  has  no  other  funds,  or 
sources  of  funds,  available  to  finance  the  project." 


It  is  the  Committee's  conclusion  tliat  desirability 
of  a  project  in  terms  of  the  contribution  it  makes  to 
the  development  of  an  area  and  to  the  economy  of 
the  State  as  a  whole  should  figure  largely  in  decisions 
to  grant  or  withhold  assistance  for  particular  proj- 
ects. The  Department  and  the  Commission  also  appar- 
ently concur  in  this  conclusion.  The  following  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Wright's  statement  for  the  Department: 

"We  believe  emphatically  that  future  develop- 
ment or  growth  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
analyzing  both  the  ability  of  a  loan  applicant  to 
use  water  beneficially  and  its  ability  to  repay  the 
capital  costs  of  providing  such  water.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  there  are  many  local  areas  m  the 
State  that  have  present  or  prospective  economic  po- 
tential (admittedly  in  varying  degrees)  but  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  provide  the  water 
supply  works  required  to  realize  fully  the  poten- 
tial. In  fact,  it  always  has  been  our  conception  that 
the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  was  fundamentally  directed 
toward  such  situations. 

"If  this  view  is  correct,  and  we  believe  that  the 
record  amply  supports  its  being  so,  it  is  almost 
a  corollary  that  projects  eligible  for  loans  gen- 
erally will  be  characterized  by  an  element  of  risk 
greater  than  that  which  private  lenders^  are  willing 
to  accept  in  underwriting  capital  needs." 

A  subsidiary  conclusion  is  that  cases  may  occur 
where  a  public  agency  would  seek  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  desirable  project  but  would  not  have  funds  avail- 
able for  the  engineering  and  economic  studies  basic 
to  a  "feasibility"  report  required  as  a  basis  for  a 
loan  application. 

Feasibility  reports  properly  include  a  large  amount 
of  data  on  engineering,  financial  and  economic  as- 
pects of  the  project.  Often  the  expenses  of  preparing 
them  are  quite  large.  The  Department's  statement  to 
the  Committee  contained  this  description  of  the  scope 
of  information  required  in  a  feasibility  report  to 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  loan  application : 

"The  feasibility  report  is  largely  a  documenta- 
tion of  the  findings  from  studies  which  the  appli- 
cant would  need  to  perform  regardless  of  the 
method  of  financing.  The  feasibility  report  should 
contain  sufficient  information  and  data  to  demon- 
strate that  the  proposed  project  is  engineeringly 
feasible,  economically  justified  and  financially 
sound.  The  amount  of  detailed  information  required 
will  vary  with  the  type,  purpose  and  complexity  of 
the  project.  _ 

"Under  policies  adopted  by  the  Department,  sec- 
ondary economic  benefits  are  not  included  in  com- 
putations to  determine  benefit  cost  ratios  of  proj- 
ects for  which  loans  are  sought.  The  Department 
maintained  in  its  statement  that  a  'large  part  of 
secondary  benefits  usually  represent  transfer^  effects 
rather  than  new  or  incremental  net  values'." 

This  would  be  true  in  a  static  economy  but  almost 
surely  is  not  true  in  California  at  this  time  or  at 
most" other  times  in  the  State's  history.  The  "trans- 
fer"  if  it  occurs,  represents  a  shift  from  some  other 
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State  to  California  rather  than  from  one  section  of 
California  to  another.  Thus,  a  true  net  increment  to 
the  economy  usually  occurs  within  California. 

5 — The  Committee  concludes  that  a  top  limit  should 
be  placed  on  the  proportion  of  funds  available  for 
assistance  which  could  be  disbursed  in  grants.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  funds  presently  and  potentially 
available  could  be  disbursed  entirely  in  grants  to 
the  neglect  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Act — to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  new  water  supplies.  The 
Department  suggested  a  limit  of  between  7  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  available  for  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  purposes  for 
which  recreational  grants  can  be  made  are  too  restric- 
tive, being  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  a 
reservoir  properly  allocable  to  recreation.  In  this  and 
other  studies,  the  Committee  has  heard  the  point  re- 
iterated that  purchase  of  land  surrounding  a  reser- 
voir is  an  essential  first  step  in  developing  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  Department  and  Commission 
policies  apparently  preclude  the  use  of  granted  funds 
for  such  purposes.  However,  one  witness  before  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Patten,  stated  the  belief 
that  such  uses  were  not  precluded  under  the  act. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  assistance  available  from 
State  funds  under  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  and  that 
available  under  Public  Law  984,  the  federal  small 
projects  act,  should  be  complementary  rather  than 


competitive.  The  Public  Law  984  program  has  its 
basic  emphasis  on  the  irrigation  of  land.  The  State 
program,  of  course,  is  concerned  basically  with  the 
development  of  new  water  supplies.  A  comment  of 
the  representative  of  the  California  "Water  Commis- 
sion on  this  point  follows: 

' '  On  paper  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  State 
Loan  program  and  that  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  Public  Law  984.  Some  questions  have  arisen 
in  Congress,  however,  as  to  the  desirability  of  loan- 
ing both  Federal  and  State  funds  to  the  same  local 
agency  for  the  same  project.  Chairman  AspinaU 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  has  specifically 
objected  to  the  pro^asion  under  which  the  South 
Sutter  Water  District  must  repay  its  State  loan 
with  interest  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  it 
must  pay  its  Federal  non-interest  loan.  It  appears 
to  us  that  these  questions  are  more  practical  than 
technical,  and  under  the  law,  there  is  no  conflict 
between  the  two  programs. 

"In  considering  the  Federal  loan  program  un- 
der the  requirement  of  inability  to  finance,  the  De- 
partment and  the  Commission  should  give  some 
weight  to  the  funds  remaining  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram as  well  as  to  the  possibility  that  appropria- 
tions for  California  projects  may  be  reduced  in  the 
next  few  years." 


BONNEVILLE  INTERTIE 


CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATION 


Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  substantial  bene- 
fits would  accrue  from  construction  of  a  high-capacity 
interconnection  between  the  federally-operated  power 
grid  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  systems  in  Califor- 
nia. Some  difficulties  could  occur  in  absorption  of 
the  energy  imported  into  California,  since  it  would 
be  largely  secondary  energy.  If  "public  preference" 
provisions  of  federal  law  were  to  apply  to  the  im- 
ported energy,  construction  of  an  interconnection 
would  be  opposed  by  Northwest  groups  and  interests. 

Recommendation 

The  Legislature  by  appropriate  resolution  should 
urge  exemption  of  sales  of  any  imported  energy  from 
' '  public  preference ' '  provisions  of  federal  statutes. 

Committee  Review 

Formal  proposals  have  been  advanced  at  least  over 
the  past  ten  years  for  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
connection between  the  power  grid  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California  electrical  power  systems. 
The  federal  Department  of  Interior  sought  funds  in 
1951  for  such  an  interconnection  but  the  request  was 
denied  by  Congress,  mostly  because  of  opposition 
from  officials  and  groups  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Since  then  electrical  power  generation  plants  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  have  come  into  operation  rather  rap- 
idly. The  Columbia  River  System  has  a  potential  for 
hydro-electric  power  production  amounting  to  about 
one-third  of  the  potential  existing  within  the  conti- 
nental span  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  this  rapid  development,  large  amounts 
of  secondary  or  dump  energy  and  apparently  some 
firm  energy  has  been  available  but  unmarketable  in 
recent  years  from  the  federal  power  system  in  the 
Basin.  Difficulty  has  been  anticipated  in  paying  off 
the  costs  allocated  to  power  of  the  federal  reservoirs 
now  in  production. 

A  market  for  this  surplus  energy  has  been  sought 
in  California,  and  in  January  of  1959  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  the  operator  of  the  federal 
system  in  the  Northwest,  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  for  disposal  of 
energy  to  that  company.  The  negotiations  were  on 
the  basis  of  construction  by  the  company  of  rela- 
tively low-cost  and  low-capacity  line  from  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Bonneville  grid  to  PG&E's  Pitt  River 
Plant  Number  3.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate  interposed 
and  asked  for  a  report  on  possible  public  construc- 
tion of  a  high-capacity  interconnection.  Pacific  North- 
west Representatives  in  Congress  joined  in  urging  the 
necessity  of  such  a  study. 


The  study,  by  the  Bonneville  Administration,  was 
completed  in  February  of  1960  and  generally  dis- 
counted the  benefits  that  could  be  obtained  from  a 
high-capacity  line. 

State  Studies 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  in  1959  liad  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  was  passed  and  signed  appropriat- 
ing $70,000  for  an  independent  State  study  of  bene- 
fits that  might  accrue  from  the  intertie.  Chairman 
Teale  emphasized  that  large  blocks  of  power  would 
be  necessary  for  the  pumping  that  would  be  required 
in  any  State  water  transmission  and  delivery  system. 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  employed  the 
consulting  firm  of  H.  Zinder  and  Associates  of  Seattle 
to  make  this  study.  A  final  report  from  this  firm  is  not 
yet  available.  However,  the  Zinder  firm  issued  a  pro- 
gress report  in  September  of  1960  which  contained 
these  findings : 

1.  That  an  interconnection  from  The  Dalles,  Ore- 
gon, to  Bakersfield,  California,  with  a  500,000 
kilovolt  capacity  could  be  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $200  million. 

2.  That  in  an  average  stream-flow  year  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  such  a 
line  would  be  nearly  two  to  one. 

Zinder  found  incremental  benefits  of  $54.4  million 
per  year,  compared  with  incremental  costs  of  $28.6 
million. 

These  preliminary  estimates  were  presented  to  this 
committee  at  a  hearing  on  August  23,  1960,  by  Mr.  Sol 
E.  Schultz.  Mr.  Schultz  emphasized  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  the  interconnection  because  of  co- 
ordination of  water  releases  between  California  hy- 
droelectric plants  and  those  in  the  Northwest.  He 
found  a  "firming"  effect  from  this  postulated  coor- 
dination as  well  as  benefits  from  exchanges  of  energy 
between  the  two  regions. 

Mr.  Schultz  also  stated  that  the  proposed  intertie 
from  The  Dalles  to  Bakersfield  might  be  extended  to 
gain  coordination  benefits  in  plants  on  the  Lower 
Colorado  River. 

Opposition  Expressed 

Opposition  to  the  high-capacity  interconnection 
was  presented  to  the  Committee  by  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  It  was  opposed  also  by  a  number  of  local 
public  agencies  operating  constructing  or  planning 
to  construct  electric  power  generating  plants.  The 
objections  made  by  the  company  and  these  agencies 
were  identical  in  some  degree. 
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Their  point  was  that  the  energ3'  available  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  would  be  iutermitteut  or  sec- 
ondary energy  which  for  the  most  part  would  be 
useful  only  if  steam  generating  plants  were  available 
for  firming  purposes.  The  energj^  that  would  be  pro- 
duced from  local  storage  and  generating  plants  in 
California  would  be  of  the  same  class,  the  argument 
ran,  and  also  would  need  "back  up"  generation  by 
steam  plants. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Gerdes,  Executive  Vice  President  of 
PG&E,  stated  that  his  company  is  hard  pressed  to 
provide  the  steam  plant  capacity  to  permit  absorp- 
tion of  the  intermittent  or  "peaking"  energy  from 
the  local  public  agency  plants.  He  said : 

"It  is  our  belief  that  the  importation  from  the 
Northwest  of  firm  power  or  more  than  2  billion 
kilowatt  hours  of  dump  energy  would  seriously 
jeopardize  water  conservation  in  California  by  fed- 
eral and  State  and  local  public  and  private  agencies 
and  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  California  oil 
and  gas  industries. ' ' 

Support  for  an  economically  feasible  interconnec- 
tion was  voiced  by  a  number  of  publicly-owned  dis- 
tributors of  electric  energy.  For  instance,  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Glaves,  President  of  the  Northern  California  Mu- 
nicipal EJeetric  Association,  stated  that  the  iutertie 
would  pro^^de  an  alternate  source  of  dependable 
power  for  purchase  by  members  of  that  association. 
He  stated : 

"  If  it  is  determined  that  the  high- voltage  intertie 
is  both  financially  and  engineeringly  feasible,   as 


preliminary  reports  indicate  it  is,  the  Northern 
California  Municipal  Electric  Association  will  view 
the  project  as  an  important  step  in  meeting  our 
stated  objective  of  increasing  the  amount  of  firm 
power  available  to  preference  customers.  ..." 

Northwest  Views 

Officials  of  the  state  governments  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  also  appeared.  They  made  it  clear  that 
both  state  governments  would  oppose  any  exportation 
of  energy  from  the  federal  system  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  xmder  arrangements  that  would  give  pref- 
erence to  public  agencies  in  California  which  might 
receive  the  energy.  They  suggested  that  federal  legis- 
lation be  supported  to  limit  the  marketing  area  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  the  area  now 
served.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  allowing  the  re- 
duction or  cancellation  of  delivery  of  energy  to  Cali- 
fornia in  short  water  periods  when  most  or  all  of 
the  energy  capable  of  being  produced  was  needed  to 
fuIfiU  commitments  in  the  Northwest.  Without  such 
a  condition  on  deliveries,  California  public  agencies 
probably  would  be  able  to  exercise  ' '  preference ' '  over 
present  privately-owned  recipients  of  energy  from  the 
Bonneville  system.  Presently,  private  agencies,  par- 
ticularlj-  in  Oregon,  contract  for  large  blocks  of  the 
power  produced  in  the  plants  in  the  Bonneville 
system. 

Unless  some  such  assurance  was  given  to  the  North- 
west interests,  it  would  appear  imlikely  that  federal 
funds  coiild  be  obtained  to  finance  whoUy  or  in  part 
the  proposed  interconnection. 


APPENDIX  1 


In  seeking  information  from  official  sources  about 
State  water  development  policy  the  Committee  Chair- 
man has  followed  generally  the  practice  of  presenting 
to  a  prospective  witness  a  number  of  specific  questions 
outlining  the  Areas  of  information  sought  to  be 
elicited.  Witnesses  were  asked  to  prepare  formal  an- 
swers to  these  questions  and  to  make  other  general 
comments.  The  papers  in  this  appendix  comprise  the 
responses  to  letters  of  invitation  from  Chairman 
Teale 

Immediately  below  is  the  response  prepared  by  Mr. 
Harvey  0.  Banks,  then  Director  of  "Water  Resources, 
which  was  presented  at  the  Committee's  hearing  on 
October  21,  1960.  It  concerns  budgeting  and  reporting 
procedures  of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources. 

Following  is  a  statement  presented  by  James  F. 
Wright,  Deputy  Director  of  Water  Resources,  pre- 
pared in  response  to  a  letter  of  invitation  to  Mi'. 
Wright  to  testify  at  the  Committee 's  hearing  on  June 
23  and  24,  I960.' This  statement  concerns  various  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  in  the  operation  and  adminis- 


tration of  the  Davis-Grunsky  program  for  State  as- 
sistance to  local  water  development. 

Immediately  following  Mi-.  Wright's  statement  are 
two  lists  of  proposed  local  water  projects.  A  list  la- 
beled "Table  I"  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wright  at  the 
hearing  as  a  typical  group  of  projects  for  which  aid 
might  be  applied  for  and  which  might  be  eligible  for 
State  assistance.  The  second  list  is  dated  May  2,  1959, 
and  was  circulated  by  State  water  officials  at  the  time 
the  Burns-Porter  Act  was  being  debated  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  third  paper  is  a  presentation  made  to  the  C  om- 
mittee  by  the  consultants  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  to  study  possible  benefits 
which  might  result  from  an  interconnection  between 
electric  power  systems  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
California.  The  consultants'  study  was  in  a  prelim- 
inary stage  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  August  24, 
1960.  A  final  report  from  the  consultants  was  not 
available  at  the  time  this  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee was  submitted. 


STATEMENT  OF  HARVEY  O.  BANKS,  DIRECTOR  OF  WATER  RESOURCES 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  FACT  FINDING  COMMITTEE  ON  WATER 
AT  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  21,   1960 


The  following  answers  are  submitted  to  questions 
propounded  by  Honorable  Stephen  P.  Teale,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Water, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Harvey  0.  Banks,  Director  of  Water 
Resources,  dated  August  3,  1960. 

Question  No.  1:  "It  has  been  suggested  that  cri- 
teria be  established  for  feasibility  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  for  units  of  the  State  Water 
Resources  Development  System.  Would  you  com- 
ment?" 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  believes  that 
feasibility  reports  should  contain  all  the  information 
necessary  to  judge  the  engineering  feasibility,  eco- 
nomic justification  and  financial  feasibility  of  the 
project  under  investigation.  It  may  be  desirable  for 
the  Legislature  to  so  instruct  the  department.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  tlie  Legislature  should  estab- 
lish the  detailed  economic  criteria  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  these  evaluations  since  this  is  a  techni- 
cal matter  and  one  requiring  flexibility  in  its  appli- 
cation to  projects  and  which  will  be  subject  to  change 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  Legislature  should  establish  policy  as  to  which 
project  costs  or  purposes  should  be  reimburseable  and 
which  should  be  nonreimbursable.  You  will  recall 
that  I  have  previously  made  this  same  recommenda- 
tion. 


The  Legislature  may  also  wish  to  establish  basic 
policy  on  the  length  of  repayment  periods,  interest 
rates'  on  funds  from  sources  other  than  bonds  and 
matters  of  an  allied  nature. 

Question  No.  2:  "The  Department  submitted  to 
the  Committee  at  its  June  23  and  24  hearing  a  defini- 
tion of  a  feasibility  report  as  required  from  local 
agencies  seeking  State  assistance  under  the  Davis- 
Gninsky  Act.  (1)  Would  the  criteria  for  units  of  the 
State  system  be  any  different?  (2)  Should  there  be 
in  these  feasibility  reports  for  State  development  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  for  each  major  unit  of  the  system, 
such  as  the  units  of  the  State  Water  Facilities  under 
S.B.  1106?" 

It  must  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  projects  are  by  definition  included  within 
the  term  "State  Water  Facilities"  and  withm  the 
longer  term  State  Water  Resources  Development 
System.  In  treating  this  question  I  regard  separate 
Davis-Grunsky  projects  as  individual  units  or  proj- 
ects of  the  State  Water  Facilities  authorized  for  local 
construction.  Davis-Grunsky  projects  are  fundamen- 
tally authorized  by  the  original  Davis-Grunsky  Act, 
as  distinct  from  the  other  elements  of  the  State  Water 
Facilities  which  are  subject  to  state  construction. 

In  answering  the  first  part  of  the  above  question, 
it   is  believed   desirable  to   quote   a  portion   of  the 
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department's  June  23,  1960,  statement  (page  18 
thereof)  in  order  to  make  our  answer  more  meaning- 
ful to  you. 

"...  The  feasibility  report  should  contain  suffi- 
cient information  and  data  to  demonstrate  that  the 
proposed  project  is  eugineeringly  feasible,  econom- 
icallj'  justified  and  financially  sound.  The  amount 
of  detailed  information  required  will  vary  with  the 
type,  purpose  and  complexity  of  the  project,  but 
in  general,  the  report  should  contain  the  following : 

(a)  A  general  description  of  the  project  plan, 
purpose,  and  accomplishments,  with  a  map 
showing  the  project  features  and  service 
area. 

(b)  Studies  of  water  resources  and  water  re- 
quirements, including  project  operational 
studies  demonstrating  the  accomplishments 
of  the  project. 

(e)  Status  of  water  rights  necessary  for  opera- 
tion of  the  project. 

(d)  Preliminary  designs  and  cost  estimates  of 
the  project  features  in  sufficient  detail  to 
establish  probable  cost  of  the  project.  Esti- 
mates of  annual  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance should  also  be  included. 

(e)  Economic  studies  to  establish  the  benefits 
and  economic  justification  of  the  project. 

(f)  An  allocation  of  costs  among  the  purposes 
of  the  project,  if  the  project  has  more  than 
one  purpose. 

(g)  Financial  studies  indicating  the  proposed 
method  of  financing,  sources  of  revenue,  and 
repajTnent  schedule." 

It  is  my  belief  that  criteria  applicable  to  elements 
of  the  state  system  should  not  be  essentially  different. 
There  is  a  subtle  difference  in  the  two  groups  of  proj- 
ects, however.  The  original  and  still  existing  concept 
of  state  financial  assistance  provided  for  in  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act  in  effect  "requires"  that  the  area  to  be 
benefited  be  either  economically  underdeveloped,  or 
the  applicant  have  very  limited  present  financial  re- 
sources, or  is  heavily  burdened  with  debts,  but  with 
a  potential  for  future  development  if  water  were 
available.  Inability  to  reasonably  finance  from  other 
sources  must  be  demonstrated.  This  criterion  is  a 
test  of  eligibility  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
Davis-Grunsky  Act;  therefore,  it  is  not  a  test  of 
feasibility  of  elements  of  the  system  planned  for  state 
construction. 

If  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Davis-Grunsky 
Act  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the  criteria  for  determination 
of  financial  feasibility  of  such  projects  must  be  some- 
what less  stringent  than  for  those  portions  of  the 
State  Water  Resources  Development  System  to  be 
constructed  by  the  State  since  these  latter  elements 
will  serve  primarily  those  areas  of  the  State  which 
already  have  a  good  financial  base. 

The  second  part  of  this  question  requires  clarifica- 
tion before  a  reply  may  be  stated.  It  would  appear 
that  specific  or  identifiable  elements  of  the  State  Wa- 
ter Facilities  are  considered  in  your  question  as  sep- 


arate units,  and  as  such  should  be  susceptible  of 
separate  feasibility  analyses  and  benefit-cost  ratio 
treatment.  Such  is  not  the  case. 

The  State  Water  Facilities,  as  defined  in  S.B.  1106, 
exclusive  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Master  Drain 
and  the  Davis-Grunsky  projects,  must  be  considered 
as  a  single  integrated  unit.  It  is  in  furtherance  of 
this  concept  that  contract  principles  have  been 
adopted  recognizing  the  Delta  pooling  concept  and 
also  the  concept  for  reallocation  of  costs  wherever 
additional  supplies  of  water  are  introduced  into  the 
system. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  interdependence  of  all 
water  supply  features  of  the  State  Water  Facilities 
is  such  that  finally  a  single  feasibility  study  is  re- 
quired for  all  elements.  No  element  stands  alone,  but 
together  they  contribute  to  the  mutual  support  and 
success  of  each  other. 

In  general,  as  units  or  elements  are  added  to  the 
State  Water  Facilities,  these  elements  should  produce 
new  benefits  exceeding  the  costs.  However,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  under  the  County  of  Origin  Act,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  build  additional  facilities  to 
replace  water  supplies  lost  through  depletion  by  use 
in  the  counties  of  origin.  Under  such  circumstances 
new  benefits  would  not  be  created  and  the  above  cri- 
terion of  new  benefits  exceeding  costs  would  not  be 
applicable. 

Question  No.  3:  "Do  you  consider  you  have  pro- 
duced such  reports  for  all  units  of  the  State  Water 
Facilities?" 

We  have  not  as  yet  submitted  reports  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  all  elements  of  the  State  Water  Facilities. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  preparing  a  feasibility 
report  on  the  Delta  Water  Facilities.  This  report  will 
be  submitted  to  the  State  Legislature  during  its  next 
session.  Studies  are  still  underway  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Master  Drain.  An  interim  report  on  this 
project  is  also  scheduled  for  submission  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature,  with  studies  planned  for 
completion  in  1963. 

As  required  by  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act,  we  will  file 
with  the  Legislature  reports  on  each  application  con- 
taining findings  on  the  engineering  feasibility,  eco- 
nomic justification  and  financial  feasibility  of  each 
project. 

Question  No.  4:  "Are  there  special  categories  of 
water  projects  for  which  differing  criteria  should  be 
used  in  developing  a  feasibility  report?  For  instance, 
where  fish  and  game  preservation  and  enhancement, 
recreation,  flood  control  or  other  functions  are  of 
major,  rather  than  incidental,  importance." 

I  should  like  to  correct  one  impression  inherent  in 
your  statement  before  answering  the  body  of  your 
question.  Preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  as  dis- 
tinct from  enhancement,  is  considered  a  part  of  the 
cost  allocable  to  other  major  functions  of  the  project. 
Or,  in  other  words,  in  the  normal  course  of  events, 
preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  is  not  a  project  func- 
tion but  rather  is  a  project  responsibility  in  connec- 
tion with  its  other  purposes. 
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In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  no  special  cate- 
gories of  water  projects  for  which  differing  criteria 
should  be  used  in  developing  a  feasibility  report.  The 
project  evaluation  criteria  adopted  by  the  department 
should  be  broad  and  all  inclusive  enough  to  cover  all 
types  of  water  development.  Fundamentally,  all  wa- 
ter projects,  regardless  of  type,  should  meet  each  of 
three  requirements:  (1)  engineering  feasibility,  (2) 
economic  justification,  and  (3)  financial  feasibility.  If 
evaluation  policy  is  properly  formulated,  there  need 
be  no  special  categories  requiring  exceptional  treat- 
ment. 

Question  No.  5:  "It  is  my  feeling  that  greater  em- 
phasis in  such  reports  should  be  placed  on  studies  of 
marketability  of  water  and  power  and  other  prod- 
ucts or  services  of  the  system.  Would  you  comment?" 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  comprehend  the  basis 
for  your  statement  that  "greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  studies  of  marketability  of  water  and  power 
and  other  products".  It  has  never  been  the  policy  or 
practice  of  the  department  to  ignore  or  to  treat  super- 
ficiallv  the  necessity  for  as  complete  an  analysis  of 
marketability  as  the  circumstances  warrant.  On  the 
contrary,  the  department  has  consistently  and  thor- 
oughly studied  the  entire  water  supply  and  demand 
relationship,  as  we  believe  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
discern  the  need  for  water  when  a  critical  imbalance 
appears  imminent.  In  the  development  of  the  State 
Water  Facilities,  similar  studies  were  made  on  the 
supply  and  demand  relationships  for  electrical  en- 
ergy. In  such  determinations,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  we  must  do  is  to  carefully  assess  the  market  for 
the  products  of  any  project,  since  this  establishes  the 
probable  limits  of  economic  capability. 

The  history  of  our  contract  negotiations  to  date 
will  bear  out  my  statement  that  the  department  has 
engaged  in  some  of  the  most  intensive  examinations 
of^vater  needs,  capability  to  pay.  and  willingness  to 
pay,  that  have  ever  been  undertaken  by  any  govern- 
mental jurisdiction. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  until  the  de- 
maud  requirements  are  established,  and  until  the 
capability  to  pay  for  the  product  is  also  established, 
the  department  cannot  proceed  with  final  design  of 
a  project  that  will  accommodate  these  needs  within 
the  financial  limitations  imposed  by  the  market.  This 
has  been  and  is  departmental  policy,  and  there  is  no 
intention  in  the  future  to  do  anything  other  than  to 
continue  this  same  course  of  action. 

Question  No.  6 :  "Would  you  discuss  the  possibility 
of  having  feasibility  reports  prepared  for  state  proj- 
ects by  private  firms?  Would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  defining  the  project  to  be  studied  so  as  to  get  a 
true  measure  of  feasibility  for  an  integrated  project 
or  unit  of  an  integrated  project?" 

Present  state  laws  place  definite  limitations  upon 
the  circumstances  under  which,  and  extent  to  which, 
state  agencies  may  use  the  services  of  private  engi- 
neering firms.  The  Department  of  Water  Resources 
has  been  using  consulting  engineers  and  private  en- 
gineering firms  on  various  phases  of  the  State  Water 
Facilities  to  the  extent  justified  and  permissible  under 


these  laws.  The  department  plans  to  continue  this 
policy  in  the  future,  i.e.,  accomplish  as  much  of  the 
work  as  economic  and  practicable  with  its  civil  service 
staif,  and  utilize  the  services  of  private  engineering 
consultants  and  firms  under  unusual  circumstances 
where  time  is  an  important  factor,  or  on  unique  prob- 
lems requiring  highly  specialized  knowledge  and 
skills. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  specifically  de- 
fining the  scope  of  study  at  the  outset  of  any  engineer- 
ing  investigation.    This   problem   is   amplified   many 
times  in  studies  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  large, 
multipurpose  projects  requiring  integrated  operation 
with  other  projects,  some  of  which  may  be  under  the 
control  of  other  agencies.  It  is  for  this  very  reason, 
based  upon  many  years  of  experience,  that  the  depart- 
ment takes  the  position  that  it  should  use  its  own 
stafE    during    the    investigational    or    developmental 
stages  of  such  projects.   Once  the  project  has  been 
developed,  it  is  possible  to  define  the  scope  and  basic 
criteria  for  its  review.  The  department  subscribes  to 
the  principle  of  thorough  and  independent  review  of 
any  project  proposed   for  construction  with  public 
funds,  and  believes  that  such  reviews  are  essential 
where  financing  is  to  be  accomplished  by  issuance  of 
general  obligation  bonds. 

Question  No.  7:  "Do  you  feel  you  are  required, 
under  present  law,  to  submit  annual  budgets  of  pro- 
posed expenditures  of  bond  funds  under  S.  B.  1106 
to  the  Department  of  Finance?  Do  you  agree  that 
the  Department  of  Finance  has  power  to  revise,  alter 
or  amend  these  budgets  under  Section  13322  of  the 
Government  Code?  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  regu- 
lar inclusion  of  proposed  expenditures  from  bond 
funds  in  the  annual  budget  bill  considered  by  the 
legislature?" 

In  answering  the  first  part  of  this  question,  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  some  of  the  legislative  history  of 
S.  B.  llOfi.  The  committees  considering  the  legislation 
spent  quite  some  time  analyzing  ways  in  which  budg- 
etary control  could  be  exercised  but,  having  done  so, 
apparently  determined  to  not  include  specific  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  making  it  subject  to  the  operation  of 
Section  13320.  We  believe  that  the  legislative  silence 
on  this  point  is  significant,  and  indicated  an  intent 
to  exercise  controls  through  other  methods  than  the 
routine   budget   procedure.   We   have    discussed   the 
applicability  of  Section  13320  and   13322  with  the 
Department  of  Finance,  and  we  share  the  opinion 
that  these  code  sections  were  written  in  contemplation 
of  the  routine  budgetary  processes,  and  did  not  nec- 
essarily contemplate  a  financing  program  of  this  kind. 
At  present,  the  department  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  clear  requirement  in  law  for  the  submission 
of  an  annual  budget  for  the  State  Water  Facilities 
prescribed  in  S.  B.  HOG  in  the  same  way  that  a  budget 
would  be  required  for  the  regular  operating  expenses 
of  the  department. 

Both  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  agree  that  a  program  of 
this  magnitude  requires  that  all  agencies  concerned 
with  the  financial  program  of  the  State  be  kept  fully 
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informed  at  all  times.  "We  are,  therefore,  exploring 
ways  and  means  to  assure  that  such  an  exchange  of 
information  will  be  worked  out  to  our  miitnal  satis- 
faction. Even  though  the  routine  budget  procedures 
would  not  appear  to  apply,  we  feel  that  other  controls 
have  been  established  which  will  result  in  responsible 
financial  administration. 

In  the  California  Water  Resources  Bond  Act,  the 
Legislature  creates  a  California  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Finance  Committee  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  State  Treasurer,  the  State  Controller,  Direc- 
tor of  Finance,  and  Director  of  Water  Resources 
(Section  12933)  and  authorizes  that  Committee  to 
create  a  debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities  of  the 
State  of  California  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act 
for  the  purpose  of  creating-  a  fund  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition,  construction  and  completion  of  the  State 
Water  Facilities  and  for  additions  to  the  State  Water 
Resources  Development  System  (Section  12935). 

The  Legislature,  in  the  Act,  also  provides  for  a 
complete  review  of  proposed  expenditures  by  the 
Committee,  for  justification  of  the  necessity  that  bonds 
be  issued  to  raise  funds  and  for  detailed  report  to  the 
Legislature  itself  covering  expenditures  made  and  to 
be  made  not  only  during  the  next  ensuing  fiscal  year 
but  as  far  ahead  as  they  have  been  scheduled. 

The  Legislature  having  taken  these  actions,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  must 
follow  the  specific  procedures  outlined  above,  rather 
than  follow  the  provisions  of  Section  13322  of  the 
Government  Code.  I  further  believe  the  Legislature, 
in  Water  Code  Section  12939,  has  devised  a  thor- 
oughly practical  and  appropriate  method  to  utilize 
the  best  efforts  of  the  department's  trained  staff  and 
to  hold  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  fully  and 
immediately  responsible  for  progress  on  the  water 
development  plan  and  accountable  for  its  expendi- 
tures. 

The  second  part  of  Question  7  has  to  do  with  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Finance  to  modify 
or  amend  departmental  budgets  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  13322.  The  question  is  in  part  answered  by 
a  response  to  the  first  part  of  Question  7.  It  therefore 
appears  that  the  Department  of  Finance  has  no  au- 
thority to  alter  or  amend  the  "budgets  of  proposed 
expenditures  of  bond  funds  under  Senate  Bill  1106" 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  13322  of  the  Govern- 
ment Code.  However,  I  recognize  that  there  is  an 
interplay  between  the  budgets  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  under  Section  13322  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Code,  and  those  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Water  Resources  and  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
pursuant  to  Section  12933  of  the  Water  Code.  There- 
fore, representatives  of  the  two  departments  are  pres- 
ently conferring  to  work  out  the  procedural  details 
necessary  for  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem. 

In  response  to  the  third  part  of  the  question,  it  is 
my  belief  that  "inclusion  of  proposed  expenditures 
for  bond  funds  in  the  annual  budget  bill ' '  would  con- 
stitute a  hazard  to  the  orderly  and  diligent  progress 
on  the  construction  of  the  State  Water  Facilities. 
In  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  a  failure  on  the  part 


of  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  Budget  Bill  for  the 
1956-57  Fiscal  year,  the  Legislative  Counsel  said  in 
part,  "As  to  agencies  supported  from  special  funds, 
the  inclusion  in  the  Budget  Bill  of  appropriations  for 
their  support  does  not,  in  fact,  constitute  making  an 
appropriation  but  rather  imposes  a  limit  iipon  the 
amount  that  may  be  expended  by  the  particular 
agency  from  the  special  fund  during  the  fiscal  year", 
(Senate  Journal,  1956  Regular  Session,  p.  333.)  Lan- 
guage to  the  same  effect  is  found  in  the  court's  deci- 
sion in  Board  of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  v. 
Rilexj  [194  Cal.  37,  227  p.  775  (1924)]  and  in  Opin- 
ion Number  54-225  of  the  Attorney  General  (25  Ops. 
Cal.  Atty.  Gen.  267).  Accordingly  it  is  my  belief  that 
we  must  avoid  any  possibility  that  a  specific  annual 
appropriation  in  a  budget  bill  would  constitute  a  lim- 
itation on  moneys  already  available  for  expenditure 
under  a  continuing  appropriation  approved  by  the 
Legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State. 

Question  No.  8:  "It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
budg'et  approval  system  for  bond  funds  be  estab- 
lished similar  to  that  for  the  approval  of  a  budget 
for  expenditure  of  highway  construction  funds. 
Would  you  comment  on  this  proposal  and  suggest 
an  appropriate  agency  to  review  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  before  its  submis- 
sion to  the  Department  of  Finance?" 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  is  not  directly 
comparable  to  the  Division  of  Highways  insofar  as 
fiscal  budgeting  is  concerned.  The  Division  of  High- 
ways obtains  its  entire  support  from  the  State  High- 
way Fund,  and  this  fund  is  constitutionally  pro- 
tected against  diversion  for  non-highway  purposes. 
No  action  by  the  Department  of  Finance  or  the  Legis- 
lature is  required  to  approve  the  Division's  annual 
budget.  Consequently,  the  approval  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  under  authority  delegated  by 
the  Legislature,  is  an  appropriate  safeguard  against 
the  possibility  of  arbitrary  or  capricious  action  by 
an  executive  agency. 

All  of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  activi- 
ties, except  those  directly  connected  with  the  State 
Water  Program  under  the  Burns-Porter  Act,  are 
subject  to  regular  budget  processes,  are  reviewed  and 
modified  by  the  Department  of  Finance  and  are  sup- 
ported by  legislative  appropriation.  However,  those 
expenditures  concerned  with  the  construction,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  State  Water  Facilities 
are  separately  justified  to  the  California  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Finance  Committee  created  by 
Section  12933  of  the  Water  Code.  To  obtain  Commit- 
tee approval  for  each  sale  of  bonds,  the  entire  annual 
financial  program  will  need  to  be  delineated,  and  any 
modifications  from  previous  programs  explained, 
since  the  need  for  bond  funds  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  available  water  fund  moneys, 
current  obligations,  planned  future  obligations  and 
current  rate  of  expenditures. 

The  Division  of  Highways  is  a  division  within  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  the  State  Highway 
Commission  is  authorized  to  allocate,  from  available 
funds,  moneys  for  the  construction,  improvement  or 
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maiutenance  of  the  various  highways  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  No  com- 
parable administrative  body  or  division  exists  in  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  any  agency  is  needed  to  insulate  the  department 
and  the  bond  finance  committee  from  the  Legislature. 

Question  No.  9:  "Do  you  plan  to  submit  to  the 
legislature— and  if  not,  to  whom— regular  reports 
on  status,  progress  and  future  schedules  for  the  con- 
struction of  units  of  the  State  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment System?  How  often  and  in  how  much 
detail,  in  your  opinion,  should  such  reports  be  sub- 
mitted?" 

The  department  intends  to  file  regular  reports  with 
the  Legislature  and  is,  in  fact,  required  to  do  so  by 
the  following  sections  of  the  Water  Code: 

"11156.  The  State  Controller,  the  State  Treas- 
urer, and  the  department  shall  transmit  to  the 
Governor  an  abstract  of  all  proceedings  under  this 
part  with  an  annual  report,  to  be  laid  by  the  Gov- 
ernor before  the  Legislature  biennially.  ..." 

"12939.  .  .  .  The  committee  and  the  board  shall 
file  with  the  Legislature  detailed  reports  of  all  ex- 
penditures from  the  California  Water  Resources 
Development  Bond  Fund  and  the  California  Wa- 
ter Fund,  setting  forth  descriptions  of  the  purposes 
of  all  such  expenditures.  Such  reports  shall  be  filed 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  regular  leg- 
islative session  and  shall  show  schedules  of  expendi- 
tures and  the  dates  on  which  additional  water  will 
be  available  for  sale  from  principal  termini  of  the 
State  Water  Resources  Development  System  and 
the  total  amount  then  available  for  sale  at  these 
termini." 

Section  12939  is  quoted  from  Senate  Bill  1106,  and 
will  become  effective  upon  ratification  of  that  act  by 
the  electorate.  The  first  report  under  this  directive 
will  be  filed  with  the  Legislature  at  the  1961  regular 
session. 

I  believe  that  such  a  report  should  be  detailed  and 
complete  regarding  progress  in  land  acquisition,  de- 
sign, construction  and  operations.  It  should  include, 
in  addition  to  the  financial  details,  narrative  descrip- 
tions of  the  work  with  appropriate  illustrations.  It  is 
also  my  opinion  that  reports  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  annually. 

It  is  possible  that  the  detailed  report  on  State  Wa- 
ter Facilities  progress  could  be  made  a  part  of  the 


departmental  biennial  report  required  by  Section 
11091  of  the  Government  Code.  In  years  when  only 
budget  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  held,  reports 
on  the  State  Water  Facilities  would  be  submitted 
separately. 

Question  No.  10:  "If  it  were  desirable  to  submit 
a  construction  schedule,  how  far  in  advance  should 
it  be  projected  and  in  what  detail  within  fiscal 
years?  At  this  time,  how  far  in  advance  have  you 
scheduled  expenditures  for  bond  funds  and  in  what 
detail?" 

The  department  has  prepared  a  construction  sched- 
ule covering  the  entire  period  required  to  complete 
State  Water  Facilities,  or  until  approximately  1990. 
In  our  projections,  we  have  scheduled  expenditures 
for  laud  acquisition,  design,  and  construction.  In 
those  eases  where  the  facilities  are  subject  to  staging, 
as  in  the  case  in  pumping  plants  or  additional  units 
of  pipelines,  siphons  and  the  like,  we  have  scheduled 
such  deferred  work  in  accordance  with  our  estimates 
of  build-up  of  water  demand. 

As  regards  a  schedule  for  expenditure  of  bond 
funds,  you  will  appreciate  that  this  can  now  be  done 
only  on  a  pro  forma  basis.  On  this  basis,  our  sched- 
ule for  the  use  of  bond  funds  extends  for  the  full 
estimated  period  during  which  the  Facilities  will  be 
under  construction,  or  again  until  approximately 
1990. 

Once  the  bond  issue  has  been  ratified  the  actual 
rate  at  which  bonds  will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  ex- 
pended for  state  water  facilities  construction  will  de- 
pend on  several  factors  such  as  the  time  when  the 
necessary  number  of  water  service  contracts  have  been 
executed,  the  amount  of  tidelands  royalty  payments 
flowing  into  the  California  Water  Fund,  and  the  rate 
at  which  construction  progresses. 

Question  No.  11 :  "Would  you  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  time  a  construction  schedule  including 
estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
with  July  1,  1961,  for  unit  of  the  'Facilities'  includ- 
ing Oroville  and  the  Upper  Feather  River  projects, 
the  delta  project,  the  South  Bay  Aqueduct,  the  San 
Joaquin-Southern  California  Aqueduct  System  and 
the  Coastal  Aqueduct?" 

The  attached  construction  schedule  is  that  which 
the  department  has  been  using  in  its  planning 
studies. 
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maintenance  of  the  various  highways  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  No  com- 
parable administrative  body  or  division  exists  in  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  any  agency  is  needed  to  insulate  the  department 
and  the  bond  finance  committee  from  the  Legislature. 

Question  No.  9:  "Do  you  plan  to  submit  to  the 
legislature— and  if  not,  to  whom— regular  reports 
on  status,  progress  and  future  schedules  for  the  con- 
struction of  units  of  the  State  Water  Eesources  De- 
velopment System?  How  often  and  in  how  much 
detail,  in  your  opinion,  should  such  reports  be  sub- 
mitted?" 

The  department  intends  to  file  regular  reports  with 
the  Legislature  and  is,  in  fact,  required  to  do  so  by 
the  following  sections  of  the  Water  Code: 

"11156.  The  State  Controller,  the  State  Treas- 
urer, and  the  department  shall  transmit  to  the 
Governor  an  abstract  of  all  proceedings  under  this 
part  with  an  annual  report,  to  be  laid  by  the  Gov- 
ernor before  the  Legislature  biennially.  ..." 

"12939.  .  .  .  The  committee  and  the  board  shall 
file  with  the  Legislature  detailed  reports  of  all  ex- 
penditures from  the  California  Water  Resources 
Development  Bond  Fund  and  the  California  Wa- 
ter Fund,  setting  forth  descriptions  of  the  purposes 
of  all  such  expenditures.  Such  reports  shall  be  filed 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  regular  leg- 
islative session  and  shall  show  schedules  of  expendi- 
tures and  the  dates  on  which  additional  water  will 
be  available  for  sale  from  principal  termini  of  the 
State  Water  Resources  Development  System  and 
the  total  amount  then  available  for  sale  at  these 
termini. ' ' 

Section  12939  is  quoted  from  Senate  Bill  1106,  and 
will  become  effective  upon  ratification  of  that  act  by 
the  electorate.  The  first  report  under  this  directive 
will  be  filed  with  the  Legislature  at  the  1961  regular 
session. 

I  believe  that  such  a  report  should  be  detailed  and 
complete  regarding  progress  in  land  acquisition,  de- 
sign, construction  and  operations.  It  should  include, 
in  addition  to  the  financial  details,  narrative  descrip- 
tions of  the  work  with  appropriate  illustrations.  It  is 
also  my  opinion  that  reports  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  annually. 

It  is  possible  that  the  detailed  report  on  State  Wa- 
ter Facilities  progress  could  be  made  a  part  of  the 


departmental  biennial  report  required  by  Section 
11091  of  the  Government  Code.  In  years  when  only 
budget  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  held,  reports 
on  the  State  Water  Facilities  would  be  submitted 
separately. 

Question  No.  10:  "If  it  were  desirable  to  submit 
a  construction  schedule,  how  far  in  advance  should 
it  be  projected  and  in  what  detail  within  fiscal 
years?  At  this  time,  how  far  in  advance  have  you 
scheduled  expenditures  for  bond  funds  and  in  what 
detail?" 

The  department  has  prepared  a  construction  sched- 
ule covering  the  entire  period  required  to  complete 
State  Water  Facilities,  or  until  approximately  1990. 
In  our  projections,  we  have  scheduled  expenditures 
for  land  acquisition,  design,  and  construction.  In 
those  cases  where  the  facilities  are  subject  to  staging, 
as  in  the  case  in  pumping  plants  or  additional  units 
of  pipelines,  siphons  and  the  like,  we  have  scheduled 
such  deferred  work  in  accordance  with  our  estimates 
of  build-up  of  water  demand. 

As  regards  a  schedule  for  expenditure  of  bond 
funds,  you  will  appreciate  that  this  can  now  be  done 
only  on  a  pro  forma  basis.  On  this  basis,  our  sched- 
ule for  the  use  of  bond  funds  extends  for  the  full 
estimated  period  during  which  the  Facilities  will  be 
under  construction,  or  again  until  approximately 
1990. 

Once  the  bond  issue  has  been  ratified  the  actual 
rate  at  which  bonds  wiU  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  ex- 
pended for  state  water  facilities  construction  will  de- 
pend on  several  factors  such  as  the  time  when  the 
necessary  number  of  water  service  contracts  have  been 
executed,  the  amount  of  tidelands  royalty  pajonents 
flowing  into  the  California  Water  Fund,  and  the  rate 
at  which  construction  progresses. 

Question  No.  11 :  "Would  you  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  time  a  construction  schedule  including 
estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
with  July  1,  1961,  for  unit  of  the  'Facilities'  includ- 
ing Oroville  and  the  Upper  Feather  River  projects, 
the  delta  project,  the  South  Bay  Aqueduct,  the  San 
Joaquin-Southern  California  Aqueduct  System  and 
the  Coastal  Aqueduct?" 

The  attached  construction  schedule  is  that  which 
the  department  has  been  using  in  its  planning 
studies. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  WATER  RESOURCES 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  FACT  FINDING  COMMITTEE  ON  WATER 

Presented  by 
JAMES  F.  WRIGHT,  Deputy  Director  at  Sacramento,  California,  June  23,  1960 


I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  your  committee  today  the  financial  assistance 
program  authorized  by  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act.  The 
Department  of  Water  Resources  feels  that  this  Act 
is  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  State's  overall 
water  program. 

My  presentation  today  will  be  in  two  parts.  First, 
I  will  give  you  a  brief  factual  report  on  activities 
under  the  Davis-Grunsky  program  to  date,  including 
a  discussion  of  the  policies  adopted  jointly  by  the 
California  Water  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Water  Resources  last  March.  Second,  I  will  answer 
as  explicitly  as  possible  the  17  questions  asked  in  the 
letter  of  May  19  from  Senator  Teale. 

Immediately  following  the  effective  date  of  the 
Davis-Grunsky  Act  last  September  18,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  began  preparation  of  admin- 
istrative regulations  for  the  new  program.  In  accord- 
ance with  law,  the  proposed  regulations  were  adver- 
tised, approved  by  the  California  Water  Commission, 
and  adopted  officially  on  November  10,  1959.  Most  sig- 
nificant, these  regulations  provided  for  the  two  step 
application -procedure  now  employed  in  making  ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  the  program,  thereby 
allowing  an  agency  to  request  the  Department  to 
make  a  preliminary  determination  of  eligibility,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  second  step  which  entails 
preparation  of  a  formal  application  and  detailed 
feasibility  report.  This  procedure  permits  applicants 
to  determine  if  they  are  qualified  as  to  type  of  agency, 
type  of  project,  statewide  interest,  conformance  with 
The  California  Water  Plan,  and  inability  to  finance, 
before  they  proceed  with  the  more  costly  feasibility 
studies  til  at  must  support  formal  applications  for 
assistance.  The  regulations  also  laid  down  procedures 
for  review  of  applications  by  the  Department  and  the 
Commission. 

In  December  of  1959  the  Department  published 
and  widelj^  distributed  an  informational  brochure 
on  the  program.  This  booklet  outlined  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  application  procedures,  and  some  of  the 
criteria  employed  in  processing  applications.  We  also 
prepared  and  distributed  application  forms  for  pre- 
liminary determination  of  eligibility — the  first  step 
of  the  two  step  application  procedure. 

To  date,  over  one  hundred  interested  public  agen- 
cies in  all  parts  of  the  State  have  asked  for  informa- 
tion on  the  program,  or  stated  a  need  for  assistance. 
To  this  date,  twenty-four  of  these  agencies  have  filed 
requests  for  preliminary  determination  of  eligibility. 
As  we  began  to  process  the  early  requests,  it  be- 
came increasingly  apparent  that  in  fairness  to  the 


applicants  and  to  the  program  itself,  certain  major 
policy  questions  should  be  decided  before  approval 
of  any  applications.  The  primary  question  related  to 
the  types  of  projects  to  be  financed,  with  particular 
reference  to  distribution  systems.  Others  concerned 
the  determination  of  the  inability  of  a  public  agency 
to  finance  on  reasonable  terms  from  other  sources, 
and  the  amount  of  risk  that  the  State  should  assume 
in  approving  developmental  projects  in  relatively 
undeveloped  areas. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  California  Water 
Commission  last  February  4,  all  interested  agencies 
and  persons  were  given  an  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Commission  on  these  questions.  At  that  time, 
the  Department  presented  an  analysis  of  their  pos- 
sible significance  with  respect  to  the  program. 

Following  review  of  the  testimony  received  at  the 
February  4  meeting,  the  Department  and  the  Com- 
mission formulated  policies  on  these  questions.  These 
were  set  out  in  a  joint  policy  statement  adopted  by 
the  California  Water  Commission  at  its  March  4  meet- 
ing, and  by  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  on 
March  18. 

The  major  policy  adopted  concerns  the  question  of 
loans  for  distribution  system  projects.  Briefly,  the 
policy  in  this  regard  is  that,  unless  and  until  the 
question  is  clarified  by  the  Legislature,  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commission  will  give  preference  to 
projects  that  develop  new  basic  water  supplies,  and 
that  loans  for  distribution  system  projects  will  not 
be  made  except  in  hardship  eases.  Hardship  is  defined 
as  the  burden  suffered  by  the  existing  population  of 
a  community  or  district  due  to  the  present  or  impend- 
ing inadequacy  of  its  existing  water  system,  to  the 
extent  that  it  cannot  satisfy  present  water  require- 
ments considering  quantity,  quality,  and  delivery  of 
water,  thereby  jeopardizing  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare. 

The  foregoing  policy  was  adopted  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  distribution  system  projects 
are,  without  question,  eligible  projects  under  the 
Davis-Grunsky  Act  as  it  stands. 

We  should  point  out  also,  however,  that  the  policy 
does  permit  the  inclusion  of  distribution  facilities  as 
a  part  of  an  overall  water  development  project. 

The  basis  for  this  policy  is  the  apparent  possibility 
that  all  of  the  funds  available  for  the  program,  in- 
cluding the  $130  million  authorized  by  the  Burns- 
Porter  Act,  could  be  expended  on  distribution  system 
projects,  without  accomplishing  any  new  development 
of  the  State's  water  resources  whatsoever. 
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Briefly  stated,  the  other  policies  adopted  are: 

1.  That,  ill  order  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  in- 
ability to  finance  from  other  sources,  applicants 
must  reasonably  exhaust  any  available  source  of 
financing,  including  applicable  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the 
marketing  of  bonds.  This  is  simply  a  restate- 
ment of  the  language  of  the  Davis-Gruusky  Act 
itself. 

2.  That  loans  and  grants  will  not  be  made  when 
water  rights  necessary  for  the  project  are  in  liti- 
gation. This  is  merely  a  matter  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness prudence. 

3.  That  the  State  should  assume  a  reasonable  risk 
in  financing  developmental  water  projects  in 
relatively  undeveloped  areas,  when  standard 
methods  of  economic  analysis  indicate  that  the 
benefits  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed  the 
costs.  Again,  this  is  essentially  a  restatement 
of  the  language  of  the  Act  itself. 

4.  That  a  project  has  recreational  functions  of 
statewide  interest  when  it  involves  the  conser- 
vation and  use  of  natural  resources  for  recrea- 
tion, when  it  produces  general  community  or 
area-wide  benefits,  and  when  the  recreational 
facilities  are  open  and  accessible  to  the  general 
public  on  a  uondiscrimiuatory  basis. 

To  date  we  have  received  24  applications  for  pre- 
liminary determination  of  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  tlie  Davis-Grunsky  Act.  These  requests  involve 
about  $19  million  in  all,  $15  million  in  loans  and  $4 
million  in  grants. 

Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  policies  last  March, 
we  have  completed  processing  19  of  these  preliminary 
applications.  We  expect  to  complete  the  other  five 
within  the  next  month. 

To  date  we  have  made  favorable  findings  on  15 
preliminary  applications  involving  about  $6  million 
in  loans  and  $3  million  in  grants. 

In  making  these  favorable  findings  we  are  notify- 
ing the  applicants  that  they  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  as  well  as  the  joint  policies  of 
the  California  Water  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources. 

The  next  step  by  the  applicants  is  the  filing  of  a 
formal  application.  As  specified  in  the  administrative 
regulations,  the  formal  application  consists  of  a  letter 
stating  the  amount  of  funds  applied  for,  accompanied 
by  a  feasibility  report  justifying  the  proposed  proj- 
ect. Although  we  have  not  received  any  formal  ap- 
plications to  date,  several  of  the  agencies  found  eligi- 
ble are  now  preparing  feasibility  reports  to  support 
their  formal  applications.  We  expect  to  receive  the 
first  one  early  next  month. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  project 
feasibility  reports  may  take  several  months,  even  for 
the  smaller  projects,  it  now  appears  that  very  little 
of  the  $15  million  now  available  for  the  program  will 
be  encumbered  before  the  November  8  election. 

This  concludes  our  factual  report  on  activities  un- 
der the  program  to  date.  I  will  now  answer  the  17 
questions  asked  in  Senator  Teale's  letter  of  May  19. 


Question  1.  "The  Department  has  established  a 
joint  policy  with  the  California  Water  Commission 
giving  priority  to  projects  developing  new  basic 
water  supplies.  Would  you  define  the  term  further? 
Do  you  believe  review  of  this  policy  is  desirable? 
Do  you  believe  that  any  further  priorities  for  any 
other  types  of  projects  are  desirable,  for  instance, 
where  public  health  is  involved?" 

A  project  that  develops  new  basic  water  supplies 
would  have  to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  water  sup- 
plies of  the  State  that  are  now  available  for  con- 
sumption on  a  dependable  firm  yield  basis.  Conse- 
quently, such  projects  would  include  a  storage  reser- 
voir to  conserve  and  regulate  water  resources  that  are 
not  now  available  for  consumption  on  a  dependable 
and  timely  basis. 

For  example,  suppose  that  the  average  annual  run- 
off of  a  local  stream  is  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  a  nearby  district,  but  the  flows  are  less 
than  the  water  requirements  during  the  summer 
months  and  in  dry  years.  Reservoir  storage  would 
then  be  necessary  to  carry-over  winter  flows  for  use 
in  the  summer  and  to  carry  over  water  from  wet 
years  for  use  in  dry  years.  The  project  in  this  case 
might  consist  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  stream, 
a  conduit  to  the  service  area,  and  distribution  facili- 
ties in  the  service  area.  Such  a  project  would  be  a 
basic  water  development  project  because  it  would 
convert  the  water  resources  into  a  dependable  water 
supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  existing  flows  of  a  given 
stream  are  such  that  water  can  be  diverted  and  de- 
livered to  consumers  in  accordance  with  their  demands 
on  a  dependable  basis  without  seasonal  or  annual 
carrj^-over  storage  in  a  reservoir,  then  no  new  water 
development  is  involved,  because  the  water  is  already 
available  for  consumption  on  a  firm  yield  basis.  Any 
project  delivering  such  water  would  be  a  distribution 
project.  The  fact  that  the  water  may  be  wasted  or 
unused  without  the  distribution  project  would  not 
alter  the  definition. 

The  key  question  in  this  strict  definition  is  "Does 
the  project  convert  an  unregulated  or  undependable 
water  resource  into  a  dependable  water  supply  or 
does  it  merely  distribute  a  dependable  supply  that  is 
already  available  1 ' ' 

■^Tien  we  are  here  speaking  for  the  Davis-Grunsky 
Act,  we  must  of  necessity  consider  it  together  with, 
and  in  the  light  of,  the  funds  which  are  provided  for 
its  administration— that  is,  the  $130,000,000  provided 
in  the  Burns-Porter  Act.  The  entire  theory  of  the 
Burns-Porter  Act  is  the  provision  of  water  develop- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  purely  local  distribution, 
facilities.  It  is  apparent  from  the  discussion  and  the 
debate  which  preceded  the  Act  that  it  was  contern- 
plated  that  the  funds  made  available  were  to  be  uti- 
lized principally  for  the  development  of  new  supplies 
of  water. 

The  $130,000,000  was  provided,  as  we  understand 
it,  to  permit  the  construction  of  water  development 
facilities  for  local  areas  that  were  not  susceptible  of 
service  from  major  export  projects.  Therefore,  we  feel 
that  the  legislature  intended  that  we  restrict,  as  much 
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as  possible,  the  use  of  the  $130,000,000  to  loaus  for 
the  construction  of  water  development  facilities  of 
a  type  similar  to  those  which  will  be  constructed  with 
the  major  portion  of  the  $1,750,000,000  provided  in 
the  Burns-Porter  Act. 

While  it  is  true  that  loans  and  grants  for  distribu- 
tion systems  technically  are  authorized  under  it,  we 
believe  that  the  Legislature  contemplated,  in  the  main, 
that  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
making  loans  of  the  type  previously  described.  Were 
this  not  to  be  done  a  substantial  portion,  if  not  all, 
of  the  $130,000,000  could  be  utilized  for  construc- 
tion of  distribution  facilities  without  developing  any 
new  water,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  obvious 
underlying  purpose  of  the  Burns-Porter  Act  which 
makes  those  funds  available. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  the 
Department  does  feel  that  legislative  review  of  the 
distribution  system  question  is  desirable  and  we 
would  welcome  such  review.  The  basic  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  Davis-Grunskj'  funds  should  be 
used  primarily  to  finance  water  resources  develop- 
ment. The  Department  of  Water  Resources  believes 
that  water  resources  development  should  be  the  basic 
objective  of  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act. 

The  third  part  of  the  question  is: 

"Do  you  believe  that  any  further  priorities  for 
other  types  of  projects  are  desirable,  for  instance 
where  public  health  is  involved?" 

Experience  in  the  program  to  date  has  not  indi- 
cated that  any  further  priorities  are  necessary  at  this 
time.  We  feel  that  the  program  is  not  a  crash  pro- 
gram or  an  emergency  program,  and  that  we  can  well 
afford  to  let  further  experience  identify  other  areas 
where  additional  priorities  may  be  necessary. 

With  regard  to  public  health,  you  will  recall  that 
this  is  one  of  the  factors  involved  in  defining  dis- 
tribution system  projects  involving  hardship.  Such 
projects  are  on  an  equal  basis  with  water  development 
projects,  so  far  as  priorities  are  concerned.  Also,  the 
brochure  published  by  the  Department  on  the  Davis- 
Grunskj'  program  states  on  page  15 : 

"Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  (in  estab- 
lishing priorities  among  eligible  projects)  are  the 
extent  of  statewide  interest,  and  the  public  neces- 
sity and  urgency  of  the  need  for  the  projects." 

Question  2.  "Do  you  have  any  estimate  of  total 
costs  of  local  basic  water  supply  projects  which 
would  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  next  20 
years?" 

While  developing  "The  California  Water  Plan" 
and  conducting  the  California  Water  Planning  Pro- 
gram, the  Department  has  made  numerous  planning 
studies  of  potential  local  projects.  Nearly  30  projects 
throughout  California,  requiring  on  the  order  of 
$200,000,000  to  construct,  have  been  identified  as 
water  resource  development  that  could,  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  significantly  enhance  the  economy  of 
local  areas  and  consequently  the  State.  This  is  under- 
standably not  a  complete  total  for  with  further  and 
more  extensive  planning  and  with  the  growing  need 


for  new  water  supplies,  additional  projects  will  be 
conceived. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  all  of  the  projects  will 
prove  to  be  feasible  within  the  foreseeable  future.  In 
any  event,  not  all  of  the  cost  would  need  to  be  fii- 
nauced  under  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act.  Substantial 
funds  could  come  from  other  sources  siich  as  sale  of 
bonds  and  federal  loans  and  flood  control  grants. 

When  the  Department  suggested  the  inclusion  of 
the  $130,000,000  as  a  figure  for  local  water  develop- 
ment projects,  it  did  so  in  response  to  a  feeling  that 
local  areas  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  put  upon  a 
parity,  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  water  needs,  with 
the  areas  which  would  be  supplied  with  water  from 
the  major  export  facilities  which  were  to  be  con- 
structed with  the  remainder  of  the  $1,750,000,000. 

Question  3.  "An  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  all 
local  projects  eligible  under  the  act,  which  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  next  20  years." 

All  of  the  projects  included  in  the  $200,000,000 
estimated  total  cost  for  projects  that  would  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  would  be  eligible  for  a  State  loan 
or  grant,  so  far  as  type  of  project  is  concerned.  The 
actual  requirement  for  Davis-Grun.sky  funds,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  the  feasibility  of  the  projects. 
The  test  of  feasibility  will  depend  upon  whether  an 
investment  in  water  development  at  the  time  of  con- 
struction would  result  in  water  costs  that  are  accept- 
able to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  project.  Each  project 
must  be  subjected  to  engineering  and  economic  analy- 
sis, and  local  people  must  have  the  incentive  and 
willingness  to  incur  a  major  indebtedness. 

Question  4.  "An  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
irrigation  system  necessary  to  distribute  water  to 
farms  as  a  result  of  deliveries  under  S.B.  1106.  The 
estimate  of  the  local  ability  to  finance  these." 

The  preponderance  of  new  irrigation  distribution 
systems  which  would  have  to  be  constructed  to  accom- 
modate deliveries  from  the  State  Water  Facilities  are 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Santa  Barbara,  River- 
side, and  San  Diego  Counties.  Capital  cost  figures 
have  not  yet  been  developed  for  irrigation  distribution 
systems  in  areas  served  by  the  South  and  North  Bay 
aqueducts,  and  in  the  Feather  River  Service  Area. 

Our  present  estimate  of  the  capital  co.st  of  con- 
structing systems  from  the  main  aqueduct  is  apjiroxi- 
mately  .$115,000,000,  with  the  breakdown  of  that  figure 
by  major  geographical  areas  being  as  follows : 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Service  Areas__     $76,000,000 
Southern  California  Service  Areas-       39,000,000 

Total  $115,000,000 

The  capital  outlay  for  these  systems  would  not  all  be 
required  at  one  time,  but  would  be  spread  out  over 
a  period  of  years  which  would  be  determined  by  the 
time  when  state  water  is  first  available  and  the  rate 
of  development  of  the  respective  service  areas. 

Regarding  the  second  part  of  Question  4,  our 
studies  to  date  indicate  that  the  southern  San  Joaquin 
Valley  service  areas  will  experience  more  difficulty 
than  southern  California  areas  in  financing  the  con- 
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struetion  of  distribution  systems  through  conventional 
channels.  The  most  critical  service  areas  in  this  re- 
spect appear  to  be  Kettleman  Plains  and  Kern  River 
Delta.  A  major  factor  confronting  many  of  the  pros- 
pective agricultural  service  areas,  whether  they  be 
in  southern  California  or  southern  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, is  their  relatively  undeveloped  state  and  conse- 
quent low  assessed  valuation.  This  poses  obvious  near- 
term  financing  problems  even  though  the  long-term 
development  prospects  are  good. 

If  the  irrigation  service  areas  were  included  m  a 
master  district,  or  were  a  part  of  an  entity  embracing 
urban  areas,  either  one  of  which  would  contract  with 
the  State  for  water  service,  the  resultant  broadened 
tax  base  would  tend  to  enhance  the  ability  of  irriga- 
tion areas  to  finance  construction  of  their  necessary 
distribution  systems. 

Question  5.  "Howr  did  the  Department  arrive  at 
the  25  per  cent  debt  requirement  mentioned  in  page 

10  of  the  departmental  booklet  for  applicants?" 

The  statement  in  question  appears  on  pages  10  and 

11  of  our  informational  brochure.  It  reads  as  follows : 

"In  general,  agencies  that  would  have  a  direct 
and  overlapping  debt,  including  the  cost  of  the 
project,  of  less  than  25  percent  of  their  assessed 
valuation  would  probably  have  difficulty  in  show- 
ing that  they  are  unable  to  finance  from  other 
sources." 

This  statement  was  not  intended,  and  is  not,  a 
requirement  in  itself.  Its  sole  purpose  wastogive 
interested  agencies  some  indication  as  to  their  likeli- 
hood of  satisfying  the  inability  to  finance  requirement 
of  the  Act.  The  Department  simply  desired  to  empha- 
size the  limitation  in  the  Act  on  loans  to  applicants 
who  had  the  ability  to  finance  their  projects  from 
other  sources,  so  that  such  applicants  would  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  preparing  an  application  without 
careful  consideration. 

The  statement  is  based  on  a  general  "rule-of- 
thumb"  used  by  many  bond  buyers  to  the  effect  that 
the  bonds  of  an  agency  whose  direct  and  overlapping 
debt  is  less  than  25  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation 
may  be  a  reasonable  risk. 

Question  6.  "Does  the  Department  have  any  views 
to  whether  there  should  be  a  limit  on  the  total  cost 
of  a  project  as  a  part  of  eligibility  standards? 
Should  the  local  agency  be  required  to  put  up  a  fixed 
amount  or  proportion  of  project  cost?" 

We  feel  that  the  eligibility  equirements  should  not 
include  a  limitation  on  total  project  cost.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  State's  water  resources  to  meet  local 
needs  certainly  will  require  projects  ranging  from 
small  and  simple  to  large  and  complex.  All  should 
receive  equal  consideration,  in  our  opinion. 

The  Act  as  it  stands  sets  no  limit  on  the  total  cost 
of  a  project,  but  it  does  specify  that  state  assistance 
is  limited  to  that  part  of  the  cost  that  the  applicant 
cannot  reasonably  finance  from  other  sources. 

We  would  expect  that  many  of  the  larger  projects 
will  be  financed  in  part  from  other  sources,  including 
the  sale  of  bonds  and  federal  loans  or  flood  control 


grants,  with  supplemental  financing  by  the  State  to 
push  them  over  the  top.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
already  received  preliminary  applications  for  several 
small  projects  to  be  financed  in  this  way.  Finally,  we 
would  like  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  larger  proj- 
ects may  provide  particularly  attractive  recreational 
opportunities;  consequently,  a  limit  on  total  cost 
would  prevent  desirable  grants  for  recreation  and  the 
enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  we 
do  not  feel  that  local  agencies  should  be  required  to 
provide  a  fixed  amount  or  proportion  of  project  cost. 
The  inability  to  finance  clause  already  requires  any 
applicant  to  finance  all  of  the  cost  that  it  can  from 
other  sources.  A  requirement  that  applicants  furnish 
a  fixed  amount  or  proportion  of  the  project  cost  could, 
on  the  one  hand,  provide  state  funds  to  applicants 
who  could  easily  finance  most  or  all  of  the  cost  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  such  a  requirement  might 
preclude  state  assistance  to  applicants  in  undeveloped 
areas  with  little  or  no  capacity  for  raising  capital 
funds.  In  the  latter  regard,  one  of  the  great  benefits 
of  the  program  may  arise  from  assisting  such  areas 
to  create  an  environment  where  economic  growth  can 
take  place. 

Question  7.  "Please  comment  on  whether  the 
state  might  loan  money  for  feasibility  reports  on 
local  projects.  Please  comment  on  whether  the  state 
should  make  this  service  available  by  the  depart- 
ment staff.  Is  there  any  possible  alternative  in  the 
determination  of  project  eligibility  to  submission  of 
a  feasibility  report?" 

We  feel  that  there  may  be  some  merit  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  State  loan  money  for  investigations 
and  preparation  of  feasibility  reports  on  local  proj- 
ects, in  certain  cases.  Some  agencies,  especially  newly 
organized  districts  in  undeveloped  areas,  have  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  raising  funds  for  project  plan- 
ning purposes,  and  are  unable  to  proceed  for  that 
reason.  The  problem  does  not  apply  to  all  cases,  how- 
ever, for  many  applicants  can  and  are  financing  their 
project  investigations  and  feasibility  reports  them- 
selves. 

The  Davis-Grunsky  Act  as  it  stands  does  not  permit 
loans  for  feasibility  reports — the  funds  are  for  proj- 
ect construction.  In  the  event  the  Legislature  wishes 
to  provide  for  such  loans,  it  might  wish  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  funds  should  come  from  those 
presently  set-up  for  the  program — thereby  reducing 
the  amount  available  for  construction — or  from  other 
sources. 

Also,  we  would  suggest  that  any  such  loan  program 
should  contain  adequate  safeguards  to  insure  a  re- 
sponsible and  productive  use  of  the  money.  In  par- 
ticular, we  believe  that  any  loans  made  for  feasibility 
reports  should  be  repaid  regardless  of  whether  the 
finding  of  the  report  on  the  feasibility  of  the  project 
is  favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  that  such  loans 
should  be  repaid  within  a  relatively  short  time,  say 
10  years  at  the  most.  Finally,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  equitable  and  responsible  administration  of 
such  a  program  would  not  be  a  simple  matter. 
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Regarding  the  second  part  of  the  question,  we  feel 
it  wonld  not  be  desirable  for  the  Department  itself 
to  make  feasibility  reports  for  the  applicants. 

In  the  first  place,  Davis-Grunsky  projects  are  local 
projects,  not  state  projects,  and  we  feel  they  should 
be  proposed  by  the  local  people  themselves.  Second, 
the  Department  would  be  in  the  position  of  approv- 
ing or  rejecting  a  loan  or  grant  ou  its  oivn  plan, 
rather  than  that  of  an  applicant.  Finalh%  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  believe  that  it  should  pre-empt  a  field 
that  is  entirely  within  the  scope  of  private  consult- 
ants. 

Regarding  the  third  part  of  the  question,  feasibil- 
ity reports  are  not  required  to  determine  the  eligi- 
bility of  an  applicant  or  project,  but  they  are  required 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  proposed  projects.  We 
feel  there  is  no  reasonable  alternative  to  the  sub- 
mission of  a  project  feasibility  report,  whereby  the 
Department  can  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  project 
plan  and  its  economic  soundness.  In  this  regard,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  disposition  on  our  part  to  place  un- 
warranted demands  on  the  applicants — feasibility  in- 
vestigations and  reports  can  be  confined  to  what  is 
actually  needed  and  no  more.  Such  reports,  after  all, 
are  nothing  more  than  any  agency  would  want  to 
have  before  it  undertakes  construction  of  a  water 
project,  regardless  of  the  source  of  financing. 

Question  8.  "What  should  be  included  in  a  feasi- 
bility report?  Why  should  secondary  benefits  be  ex- 
cluded in  showing;  economic  justification?" 

As  was  stated  in  our  answer  to  Question  7,  the 
feasibility  report  is  largely  a  documentation  of  the 
findings  from  studies  which  the  applicant  would  need 
to  perform  regardless  of  the  method  of  financing. 
The  feasibility  report  should  contain  sufficient  infor- 
mation and  data  to  demonstrate  that  the  proposed 
project  is  eugineeringly  feasible,  economically  justi- 
fied and  financially  sound.  The  amount  of  detailed  in- 
formation required  will  vary  with  the  type,  purpose 
and  complexity  of  the  project,  but  in  general  the  re- 
port should  contain  the  following: 

(a)  A  general  description  of  the  project  plan,  pur- 
pose, and  accomplishments,  with  a  map  show- 
ing the  project  features  and  service  area. 

(b)  Studies  of  water  resources  and  water  require- 
ments, including  project  operational  studies 
demonstrating  the  accomplishments  of  the 
project. 

(c)  Status  of  water  rights  necessary  for  operation 
of  the  project. 

(d)  Preliminary  designs  and  cost  estimates  of  the 
project  features  in  sufficient  detail  to  establish 
probable  cost  of  the  project.  Estimates  of  an- 
nual costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  should 
also  be  included. 

(e)  Economic  studies  to  establish  the  benefits  and 
economic  justification  of  the  project. 

(f)  An  allocation  of  costs  among  the  purposes  of 
the  project,  if  the  project  has  more  than  one 
purpose. 
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(g)  Financial  studies  indicating  the  proposed 
method  of  financing,  sources  of  revenue,  and 
repayment  schedule. 

Regarding  the  second  part  of  Question  8,  secondary 
benefits  are  net  values  attributable  to  a  project  that 
accrue  to  persons  other  than  primary  beneficiaries. 
This  results  from  the  economic  activity  induced  by  or 
stemming  from  the  primary  beneficiaries.  A  large 
part  of  secondary  benefits  usually  represent  transfer 
effects  rather  than  new  or  incremental  net  values. 
That  is,  they  represent  a  shift  of  economic  activity 
from  one  area  to  another,  with  the  gains  in  the  proj- 
ect area  being  offset,  to  an  unlinown  extent,  by  losses 
occurring  elsewhere.  Consequently,  the  inclusion  of 
secondary  benefits,  for  purposes  of  economic  justifica- 
tion, is  not  considered  to  be  sound  economic  prac- 
tice. This  is  also  the  standard  practice  of  the  Federal 
agencies  in  evaluation  of  water  projects. 

Secondary  benefits,  however,  are  of  real  and  con- 
siderable significance  to  the  local  area.  Moreover,  they 
can  be  used  effectively  by  local  groups  in  arriving  at 
an  equitable  distribution  of  project  costs  among  bene- 
ficiaries. Such  benefits  should  be  treated  qualitatively 
in  the  feasibility  report  to  assure  that  no  significant 
factors  are  overlooked. 

Question  9.  "What  plans  or  forecasts  does  the 
Department  have  for  state  participation  in  local 
projects  under  Section  12880-F  of  the  Act?  What 
source  of  funds  might  be  used?" 

As  the  law  stands,  state  participation  in  local  proj- 
ects is  initiated  through  the  filing  of  an  application 
for  such  participation  by  the  local  agency.  The  De- 
partment is  required  to  make  a  report  on  each  appli- 
cation and  to  file  the  report  with  the  Legislature. 
Whether  the  Department  participates  in  the  particu- 
lar project  on  behalf  of  the  State  depends  iipon 
whether  the  Legislature  express^  authorizes  the  De- 
partment to  participate. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  Department 
has  no  specific  plans  or  forecasts  for  state  participa- 
tion at  this  time.  Under  the  law,  the  basic  initiative 
is  with  the  applicants. 

None  of  the  24  applications  received  to  date  in- 
volves any  possible  participation  by  the  State  in  con- 
structing a  project  larger  than  the  applicant  needs 
for  its  own  requirements.  However,  we  consider  the 
provision  for  state  participation  an  important  one, 
and  we  expect  to  identify  any  need  for  such  partici- 
pation when  we  appraise  proposed  projects  for  con- 
formance with  The  California  Water  Plan. 

Regarding  sources  of  funds,  Section  12882  of  the 
Davis-Grunsky  Act  precludes  the  use  of  the  existing 
Local  Projects  Assistance  Fund  of  $15  million  for 
State  participation  in  local  projects.  Consequently, 
any  State  particii^ation  at  present  would  have  to  be 
financed  by  special  appropriation  by  the  Legislature 
from  other  sources. 

Under  the  Burns-Porter  Act,  State  participation 
could  be  financed  either  from  the  $130  million  of  bond 
proceeds  earmarked  for  Davis-Grunsky  projects  or 
from  the  California  Water  Fund,  provided,  of  course, 
the  Legislature  authorizes  the  Department  to  partici- 
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pate  Regardless  of  which  source  was  used,  the  total 
funds  available  through  the  Burns-Porter  Act  for  the 
Davis-Gruusky  program  would  still  be  $130  million,  in 
our  opinion. 

Question  10.  "May  grants  as  well  as  loans  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  construction  for  purposes 
other  than  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment? Would  grants  larger  than  $300,000  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  some  cases? 

Experience  in  the  program  to  date  does  not  indicate 
a  necessity  of  grants  for  purposes  other  than  recrea- 
tion and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife.  In  this 
reo'ard  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  original  statute 
adopted  in  1957  contained  a  provision  that  grants 
could  be  made  for  other  purposes  in  unusual  circum- 
stances. In  amending  the  original  "Grunsky  Act^^ 
in  1959  to  establish  the  present  "Davis-Grunsky  Act, 
the  Legislature  deleted  that  provision. 

We  assume  that  the  second  part  of  the  question 
refers  to  the  grants  that  can  be  made  for  recreation 
and  the  enhancement  of  fish  aud  wildlife.  If  so,  our 
answer  is  that  grants  larger  than  $300,000  may  very 
well  be  necessary  and  desirable,  in  individual  cases. 
Of  course,  all  grants,  regardless  of  amount,  must 
be  iustified  on  the  basis  of  public  benefits. 

The  Davis-Grunskv  Act  already  permits  grants 
laro-er  than  $300,000.  That  limit  applies  only  to 
o-rauts  the  Department  itself  can  make,  with  the 
approval  of  the  California  Water  Commission.  Larger 
orants  simply  require  specific  approval  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  each  case.  Of  the  14  prelimiuary  applica- 
tions for  grants  received  to  date,  only  one  is  for  more 
than  $300,000.  We  would  expect  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  applications  for  grants  will  be  $300,000  or 
less. 

Question  11.  "To  what  extent  should  the  local 
ao-enoies  have  to  exhaust  other  sources  of  financing? 
What  is  sufficiency  of  proof  of  inability  to  finance? 
Should  further  development  or  growth  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  ability  to  use  water  and 
ability  to  pay?  What  degree  of  risk  is  the  State 
iustified  in  taking  in  making  loans  on  basis  of  future 
economic  development  instead  of  present  financial 
resources?" 

As  the  first  two  segments  of  this  question  are 
closely  interrelated,  we  should  like  to  so  consider  them 

^"^At  its  regular  meeting  held  on  March  4,  1960,  in 
Sacramento,  the  California  Water  _  Commission 
adopted  a  statement  of  policy  for  administration  of 
the  Davis-Grunsky  Act.  Included  in  that  statement 
of  policy  was  a  section,  quoted  below,  bearing  directly 
on  these  queries.  We  did  earlier,  aud  do  now,  concur 
in  the  position  adopted  by  the  Commission : 

"Reasonable  inability  to  finance  from  other 
sources  will  be  established  when  all  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions  exist : 

"1  When  the  proposed  project  is  not  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  a  program  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or,  if  the  project  is  eli- 
gible for  such  assistance,  when:    (a)    there  is 


no  reasonable  possibility  that  funds  could  be 
obtained  due  to  administrative  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  to  lack  of  funds,  or 
(b)  when  the  need  for  the  project  is  so  urgent 
that  the  time  factor  would  reasonably  pre- 
clude an  effort  to  finance  from  federal  sources. 

"2.  When  the  agency  cannot  market  bonds  at  an 
interest  rate  commensurate  witli  the  feasibility 
of  the  project,  such  inability  to  be  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  and  the 
Commission. 

"3.  When  the  agency  has  no  other  funds,  or  sources 
of  funds,  available  to  finance  the  project." 

The  second  two  segments  of  your  question  likewise 
are  closely  interrelated.  We  believe  emphatically  that 
future  development  or  growth  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  analyzing  both  the  ability  of  a  loan  appli- 
cant to  use  water  beneficially  and  its  ability  to  repay 
the  capital  costs  of  providing  such  water.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  there  are  many  local  areas  in  the 
State  that  have  present  or  prospective  economic  po- 
tential (admittedly  in  varying  degrees),  but  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  provide  the  water  sup- 
ply works  required  to  realize  fully  the  potential.  In 
fact,  it  always  has  been  our  conception  that  the  Davis- 
Grunslry  Act  was  fundamentally  directed  toward 
such  situations. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  and  we  believe  that  the  rec- 
ord amplv  supports  its  being  so,  it  is  almost  a  corol- 
lary that  projects  eligible  for  loans  generally  will  be 
characterized  by  an  element  of  risk  greater  than  that 
which  private  lenders  are  willing  to  accept  in  under- 
writing capital  needs.  It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely 
what  degree  of  risk  would  be  justified  for  the  State 
to  take  in  making  loans  on  the  basis  of  future  eco- 
nomic development  instead  of  present  financial  re- 
sources.   Obviously,   a   project  which   does   not  meet 
standard  criteria  of  engineering  feasibility  and  eco- 
nomic   justification    would    pose    an    unconscionable 
risk.  However,  where  these  criteria  are  fully  satisfied 
and  the  sole  question  is  whether  or  not  the  borrow- 
ing entity  can  meet  the  repayment  obligation  when 
its  capacity  to  do  so  is  partially  dependent  on  the 
creation  of  future  values  by  the  project,  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  be  dogmatic  about  degree  of  risk. 
As    our    experience    in    administering    the    Davis- 
Grunsky  program  broadens,  we  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cern at  least  some  general  limits  to  apply  to  this 
question  of  defensible  assumption  of  risk  by  the  State. 
We  certainly  have  been  and  shall  continue  to  study 
the  matter  intensively  and  we  welcome  constructive 
assistance  or  comment  in  respect  to  it  from  any  re- 
sponsible quarter,  public  or  private.  In  the  meantime 
we  believe  that  the  evaluation  of  each  proposed  proj- 
ect by  the  Department's  professional  staff,  coupled 
with   the   California   Water   Commission's   objective 
review  of  the  Department's  recommendations  prior 
to    approval   or    disapproval   of    a   loan,   will   guard 
against  commitment  of  state  funds  at  undue  risk  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  will  prevent 
a  posture   of   excessive   administrative  conservatism 
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which  could  have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act. 

Question  12.  "What  is  available  in  funds  from 
other  agencies  such  as  Fish  and  Game?  To  wrhat  ex- 
tent should  state  agencies  coordinate  in  granting 
assistance?" 

Aside  from  the  Davis-Grunsky  program,  the  State 
has  two  other  programs  providing  funds  for  recrea- 
tion or  fish  and  wildlife  purposes. 

The  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  constructs  a  wide 
variety  of  recreational  facilities,  without  cost  to  local 
agencies,  except  for  operation  and  maintenance.  The 
program  is  geared  closely  to  facilities  for  hunters  and 
sport  fishermen,  but  these  facilities  are  often  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  are  used  by  many  other  recrea- 
tionists  as  well.  Projects  constructed  under  the 
Board 's  program  are  state  projects ;  the  program  does 
not  provide  for  participation  in  the  construction  of 
water  supply  projects,  but  it  can  and  has  resulted  in 
the  construction  of  on-shore  recreational  facilities  at 
reservoirs  built  by  local  agencies. 

The  Board  receives  its  funds  from  parimutuel  reve- 
nues. About  $750,000  annually  has  been  available  for 
the  program  since  195.5.  We  understand  that  the  pres- 
ent backlog  of  proposed  projects  exceeds  the  funds 
currently  available. 

The  second  state  program  is  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  and  the  Small 
Craft  Harbors  Commission.  The  program  provides 
for  loans  to  local  public  agencies  for  the  planning 
and  construction  of  boating  facilities,  in  marine  wa- 
ters as  well  as  on  inland  rivers  and  reservoirs.  We 
understand  that  no  facilities  at  inland  reservoirs  have 
been  constructed  under  the  program  to  date,  but 
that  applications  have  been  approved  for  boat  launch- 
ing facilities  at  Mono  Lake  and  Eagle  Lake. 

Again,  direct  participation  in  the  development  of 
local  water  projects  is  not  authorized,  but  the  pro- 
grana  could  provide  financing  for  small  craft  harbor 
facilities  on  reservoirs  constructed  under  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act.  We  understand  that  the  applications 
submitted  to  date  exceed  the  $10  million  now  avail- 
able for  the  program. 

The  programs  of  both  agencies  can  supplement  the 
grant  provisions  of  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act.  Davis- 
Grunsky  grants,  for  all  practical  purposes,  can  be 
made  only  for  the  portion  of  dam  and  reservoir  costs 
properly  allocated  to  recreation  and/or  enhancement 
of  fish  and  wildlife.  The  programs  of  both  the  Wild- 
life Conservation  Board  and  the  Division  of  Small 
Craft  Harbors  can  apply  state  financial  assistance  to 
on-shore  recreation  facilities.  Since  a  recreation  devel- 
opment at  a  reservoir  must  have  the  basic  water  re- 
source plus  on-shore  facilities,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  plus  one  of  the  other  pro- 
grams might  provide  a  complete  recreation  develop- 
ment. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  we 
feel  that  state  programs  of  this  type  should  be  closely 
coordinated.  At  the  time  amendments  to  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act  were  being  considered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1959,  specific  attention  was  given  to  prevent- 


ing overlaps  with  the  programs  of  the  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Board  and  the  Division  of  Small  Craft 
Harbors.  We  have  continued  to  coordinate  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  program  with  both  of  those  agencies. 

Question  13.  "Is  the  present  relationship  of  the 
Department  and  the  Commission  in  the  processing, 
approving  and  granting  of  loans  and  grants  satis- 
factory?" 

Our  answer  is  yes.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
any  change  in  the  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commission  is  either  necessary  or  desir- 
able. 

Question  14.  "Would  you  comment  on  the  possi- 
bility of  continuing  the  present  $15,000,000  fund  as 
a  revolving  fund ;  and  of  constituting  the  $130,000,- 
000  fund  proposed  in  the  Burns-Porter  Act  as  a  re- 
volving fund?  Have  you  a  suggestion  as  to  a  fund 
source  for  repayment  of  bonds  if  the  $130,000,000 
loan  fund  were  made  a  revolving  fund? 

Upon  the  eifeetive  date  of  the  California  Water 
Resources  Development  Bond  Act,  the  local  projects 
assistance  fund  (the  $15,000,000  fund)  will  be  abol- 
ished, by  virtue  of  Section  14  of  Chapter  1752,  Cal. 
Stats.  1959.  All  resources  of  that  fund  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  California  Water  Fund.  The  Bond  Act 
if  adopted  at  the  November,  1960,  general  election,' 
will  become  effective  prior  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  130  million  dollars  of  bond  proceeds  which  the 
Bond  Act  would  make  available  for  use  for  DavLs- 
Grunsky  Act  activities  would  be  depo.sited  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund. 
Money  received  by  the  State  in  repayment  of  loans 
made  from  those  proceeds  would  be  considered  as 
revenues  derived  from  the  State  Water  Resources 
Development  System  and  would  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses prescribed  in  the  Bond  Act.  The  fact  that  the 
Bond  Act  provides  that  the  revenues  derived  from 
that  System  are  pledged  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  act  would  appear  to  preclude  an 
amendment  of  the  act  to  provide  that  money  received 
from  repayment  of  loans  made  from  those  bond  pro- 
ceeds may  be  used  for  further  loans  under  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act,  i.e.,  to  make  the  130  million  dollars  of 
bond  proceeds  a  revolving  fund. 

Since,  as  indicated  above,  it  would  appear  that  the 
130  million  dollars  could  not  be  made  a  revolving 
fund,  we  have  no  suggestions  as  to  a  fund  source  for 
repayment  of  bonds  if  the  130  million  dollars  were 
made  a  revolving  fund. 

Question  15.  "Would  you  comment  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  state  loan  program  with  that  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  Public  Law  984?" 

Projects  eligible  for  federal  loans  under  Public 
Law  984  must  be  primarily  for  irrigation,  and  must 
not  cost  more  than  $10  million.  The  maximum  loan  for 
any  one  project  is  $5  million,  less  costs  of  rights  of 
way  and  water  rights. 

Such  projects  are  also  eligible  under  the  much 
broader  Davis-Grunsky  Act,  but  State  loans  can  be 
made  only  for  the  part  of  the  cost  that  is  beyond  the 
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reasonable  ability  of  the  public  ageucy  to  finance  from 
otSer  sources,  including  the  Public  Law  984  progTam. 
Thus,  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  is  ^^^n^plemcntal  to, 
rather  than  in  competition  with  Public  Law  984 

Specifically  then,  the  state  program  is  related  to 
the  federal  program  in  two  ways : 

1  The  state  program  can  provide  supplemental 
financhig  for  projects  that  are  eligble  under 
Public  Law  984,  but  cost  more  than  the  Federal 
Government  can  lend. 

2  In  determining  the  reasonable  inability  of  Davis- 
Grunskv  applicants  to  finance  from  other  sources, 
the  Public  Law  984  program  is  an  alternate 
source  of  financing. 

The  case  of  the  South  Sutter  Water  District  pre- 
cisllv  illustrates  the  relationship  between  the  state 
ancl  federal  programs.  The  total  project  cos  is  about 
SoOOOO  The  maximum  loan  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  make  is  $4,800,000.  By  specia  ac  of  the 
Le^islaUu-e  the  State  will  lend  the  District  iheM- 
f^o»^  funds  it  needs  to  complete  the  project  Lnder 
mnai-  luiius         „  J  of  the  Davis-Grunsky 

the  inability  to  nuance  uaubc  -jo-  Q^n  nno    unless 

Act  the  State  could  not  lend  the  $4,800,000,  unless 
^^eoSric  could  show  that  it  could  not  reasonably 
obtaS  that  an°ount  from  the  Federal  Government,  or 
other  sources. 

Question  16.  "Should  a  limit  be  placed  on  the 
portion  0?  the  state  loan  funds  that  could  be  dis- 
bursed  for  grants?" 

The  Department's  view  is  that  there  should  be  such 
a  limit  Grants,  by  common  definition,  are  non-reim- 
SurTabie  by  specific  language  in  the  Daxas-Grunsky 
Act!  tlie;  are  '^incidental  to  the  primary  function  of 
the  project."  .       , 

As  non-reimbursable  expenditures,  grants,  m  the 
final  analysis,  are  a  charge  against  all  taxpayers  m 
?he  State  This  fact  alone  suggests  that  a  degree  of 
restraint  must  be  exercised  in  making  grants. 

As  expenditures  for  "incidental"  purposes,  im- 
TDortaut  and  desirable  as  these  purposes  may  be  from 
S'stlndpoiut  of  ge-ral  public  satisfac  ion,  ^nts 
should  not  attain  proportions  which  would  tend  to 
reduce  significantly  the  capital  resources  available 
for  "primary  "purposes.  ,     .  ,  ,• 

Your  committee  no  doubt  is  aware  that  legislation 
recently  has  been  introduced  m  Congress  which 
won  d  nermit  up  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  fed- 
Tra  ly  conTructed  and/or  financed  water  deveopment 
nroifcts  to  be  allocated  to  such  non-reimbursata  e  pur- 
Sos  as  those  for  which  Davis-Grunsky  grants  may 
now  be  made.  Davis-Grunsky  grants  themselves,  of 
coiTrse,  may  be  made  up  to  $300,000  without  spe^nfic 
le-islative  approval.  This  is  U,  percent  of  the  $4,000,- 
Ooljnmximum  Davis-Grunsky  loan  which  can  be  made 
without  such  further  approval. 

Althou-h  we  were  not  asked  to  comment  speeifical  y 
on  the  de-ree  of  limitation,  and  we  do  not  presently 
have  a  firm  recommendation  to  subm  t  on  this  score 
w7  believe  that  the  two  figures  cited  above    i.e     7J 
percent  and  10  percent  represent  a  reasonable  range 


for  the  portion  of  the  total  available  funds  which 
should  be  employed  to  make  grants  under  the  Davis- 
Cirunsky  Program. 

Question  17.  "Would  you  comment  on  the  ability 
under  present  law  of  various  local  agencies  to  bor- 
row from  the  State  under  Chapter  1752  and  to  con- 
tract for  repayment  of  these  loans?" 

Section  12880(h)    of  the  Davis-Grunslcy^  Act  pro- 
vides that  nothing  contained  in  the  Act    'shall  be 
construed  to  expand  the  powers  of  any  public  agency 
otherwise  granted  bv  law."  Public  agencies  applying 
for  loans  must,  therefore,  demonstrate  that  they  have 
sufficient  powers  outside  of  the  act  to  borrow  from 
the  State  and  to  contract  for  repayment  of  the  loans. 
The  department's  examination  of  requests  for  loans 
received  from  districts  formed  under  the  following 
district  acts  provides  an  indication  of  the  sufficiency 
of  such  powers:   Irrigation  District,   County  ^\ater 
District,  Municipal  Water  District,  Public  Utility  Dis- 
trict, County  Waterworks  District,  and   Community 
Services  District.  Tlie  examination  revealed  that  cer- 
tain of  the  acts,  such  as  the  County  Water  District 
Act    provide   general   authority   for   the   agency   to 
borrow  money  for  district  purposes,   whereas  other 
acts,  such  as  the  Irrigation  District  Act,  do  not.  Ihe 
acts  neither  expressly  authorize  nor  prohibit  the  dis- 
tricts from  borrowing  money  from  the  State. 

Each  act  contains  express  provisions  for  obtaining 
long-term  loans  through  the  issuance  of  district  bonds, 
following  an  election  authorizing  their  issuance.  The 
power  to  issue  bonds  is  supported  by  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  le^o'i^lg  of  taxes  or  assessments  to  pay 
off  the  bonded  indebtedness.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
the  Public  Utility  District  Act,  the  act  contains  a 
debt  limitation  which  prevents  the  districts  from  in- 
curring a  general  obligation  bond  indebtedness  above 
an  indicated  amount.  Also,  some  of  the  acts  expressly 
require  the  districts  to  offer  their  bonds  to  the  public 
first  before  selling  them  at  private  sale. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  acts  set  forth  the 
bond  issuance  procedure,   including  the   election  re- 
quirement and,  in  certain  cases,  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  bonded  indebtedness,  as  a  specific  means 
of  obtaining  long-term  loans,  it  is  not  entirely  clear 
that  the  laws  governing  the  districts  mentioned  pro- 
vide them  with  the  power  to  contract  for  a  state  loan 
without  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  the  State.   There- 
fore   as  a  precautionary  measure,  it  is  contemplated 
that'  in  those  cases  where  the  governing  statute  does 
not  expressly  authorize  the  agency  to  contract  for  a 
state  loan  without  issuing  bonds  to  the  State,  the  loan 
agreement  with  the  agency  would  include  provisions 
for  receiving  the  agency's  bonds.  The  bonds  could  br 
received  after  the  agency  has  first  attempted  to  sell 
them  to  the  public  and,  consequently,  would  serve  the 
added  purpose  of  a  partial  test  of  the  agency  s  abil- 
ity to  finance  the  project  from  another  source. 

"it  therefore,  appears  that,  in  general,  the  agencies 
have  sufficient  power  to  contract  for  a  loan  from  the 
State  provided  the  bond  issuance  procedure  is  tol- 
lowed  and  no  debt  or  other  limitations  in  their  gov- 
ernino'  statutes  would  be  violated.  Of  course,  in  the 
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final  analysis,  it  is  a  matter  of  examining-  tlie  law 
governing-  the  particular  agency  to  determine  -whether 
the  necessary  power  exists. 


This  conclndes  the  Department's  statement.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  discuss  any  of  these  questions  with 
you  in  further  detail  if  you  wish. 


LOCAL   PROJECTS   THAT   MIGHT   REQUIRE   STATE    FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 
IN   THE   NEAR   FUTURE 


Project  Stream  County 

Allen  Camp Pit  River Modoc  and  Lassen 

Grenada  Ranch Shasta  River Siskiyou     

Ruth Mad  River Trinity  and  Humboldt- 

Devils  Corral Susan  River Lassen   

Long  Valley Long  Valley  Creek Lassen   

MUlvillito South  Cow  Creek Shasta   

Deer  Creek  Meadows Deer  Creek Tehama    

Paskenta Thomes  Creek Tehama   

Jackson  Meadows Middle  Tork  Tuba Nevada 

Rollins Bear  River Placer  and  Nevada 

Wilson  Valley Cache  Creek Yolo  and  Lake 

Upper  Putah  Creek Putah  Creek Lake  and  Napa 

Camp  Far  West Bear  River Sutter    

Stumpy  Meadows Pilot  Creek El  Dorado 

Jackson  Creek Jackson  Creek  and  Mokelumne  River Amador   

Spicer  Meadow Highland  Creek Alpine   and    Calaveras- 

Browns  Meadows North  Fork  Tuolumne  River Tuolumne    

Aqua  Fria Mariposa  Creek Mariposa 

Windy  Gap Fresno  River Madera    

Pilarcitos Pilarcitos  Creek San   Mateo 

Pescadero  audButano  Point Pescadero  Creek San  Mateo 

Glenwood Soquel  Creek Santa  Cruz 

Newell  Creek Newell  Creek Santa  Cruz 

San  Antonio San  Antonio  River Monterey 

Lopez Arroyo  Grande  Creek San   Luis   Obispo 

Paso  Robles Paso  Robles  Creek San   Luis   Obispo 

Fallbrook-Lippi^eott Santa  Margarita  River San  Diego 


Estimated  total 

ew  Yield,  in 

capital  cost. 

acre-feet 

in  dollars 

.58,000 

9,000,000 

22,000 

4,000,000 

84,000 

7,000,000 

31,000 

5,000,000 

8,000 

1,000,000 

11,000 

1,000,000 

50,000 

9,000.000 

35,000 

5,000,000 

20,000 

7,000,000 

50,000 

6.000.000 

200,000 

40,000,000 

6,000 

1,000,000 

65,000 

6,000,000 

15,000 

5,000,000 

12,000 

2,000,000 

100,000 

26,000,000 

68,000 

22,000.000 

13,000 

2,000,000 

13,000 

2,000,000 

1.500 

500,000 

40,000 

7,000.000 

2,000 

1,000,000 

4,000 

6,000,000 

46,000 

8,000,000 

6,500 

4,000,000 

13,000 

2..500,000 

5,000 

5,500,000 

State  Total 979,000 

Less  Funds  from  other  sources   (Table  2) 

Amount  of  State  Financial  Assistance  that  may  be  required  in  the  near  future 

June  23,  1960 


194,-500,000 
64,500,000 

130,000,000 


ESTIMATED   FUNDS   FROM   LOCAL   PROJECTS   FROM   SOURCES   OTHER   THAN 
STATE   FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 
Capital  cost, 
Project  171  dollars  Source 

Wilson  Valley 10,000,000  Federal  Flood  Control 

Deer  Creek  Meadow 3,500,000  local 

Ruth   6,700,000  local 

Browns  Meadows 5,900,000  local 

Spicer  Meadow 6,900,000  local 

Jackson   Creek    1,800.000  Federal   Small   Project 

Camp  Far  West 4,400,000  Federal   Small   Project 

Stumpy  Meadows 4,700,000  Federal  Small  Project 

Pilarcitos   300,000  local 

San  Antonio   7,700,000  local 

Newell    Creek    5,500,000  local 

Paso   Robles    2,200,000  local 

Lopez    3,700,000  local 

Fallbrook-Lippincott    1,200,000  Federal  Sm.all  Project 

Total    64,.500.000 
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LIST   OF   lOCAl   PROJECTS   THAT   MIGHT   BE   CONSTRUCTED    BY   THE   STATE   OR   MIGHT   QUALIFY   FOR   FINANCIAL 
CONTRIBUTION    BY   THE   STATE   UNDER   PROVISIONS   OF   SECTION    12880   Or   THE 
WATER   CODE   AND   S.B.    1106   AS   AMENDED 

Project  Strea'n  touniy  «- mo  nnn 

Aiiencamp ^,^^^r^i^i. ^:^;^:':^d^hrSa::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  '^^.^^Z 

^^^1:::::-:::^:::::^:=^^:::::::^^     and  Teua.a 7.000,000 

PTskpnta  Thomes  Creek leuama .- n  i\r\n  cu\(\ 

Shtrcrmp-::::. Middle  FoHc  Feather  «^-r----._PWsa„a  Sierra --------^       JOOo  000 

"^^^'""---iii-S^  Svnd  cTea7L7.v.:::i:i:  a^n-d'  L^ar_:::::::::::::::::: 20.000,000^ 

Tuba-Be\r  mv'eV ^uba  River  and  Bear  River Yuba,  Placer,  and  Nevada ^o  n^'mn 

Bran^rorb       1:::::::- south  Fork  Eel  River Mendocino  and  Humboldt 0,000.000 

Callahan Scott  River Sisoyou    SOOo'oOO 

PrPindfl  Rnnoh  Shasta  River Siskiyou     1  inAn'riviD 

Ca  "ei's  Count7  D;v7l7pWnt„.No^^^  Fork  Stanislaus  River_.-_  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne I'XoOO^P 

Mariposa  County Chowchilla  River^__  Mariposa  ^.OUU.UUU  f 

Tuolumne  County Stanislaus  River  and  Tuolumne  9,000,OOOP 

River iuommne i  Vinn  nnn 

Glenwood West  Branch  Sequel  Creek„_.__Santa  Cruz --—       IgOOO 

Pescadero Pescadero  Creek fcan  Mateo   ^^j_^^^___ 

$130,000,000 

Total 

• — State  financial  participation. 
p Power  development  included. 


STATEMENT  OF 


SENATI^CT 


Mr.  Chairman  and  memhers  of  timmittee: 


This  is  in  response  to  your  letl 


in  which  the  Committee  reqnest(e  views  of  the' 


CALIFORNIA  WATER  COMMISSION  BEFORE  THE 
^T  FINDING  COMMITTEE  ON  WATER 

June  24,  1960,  Sacramento 
resented  by  Mr.  James  K.  Carr,  Chairman 


Ma.y  23,  1960, 


in  policy  qnes- 


California  Water  Commission  on  .^  i^^^-i^j  uucs- 
tious  which  have  arisen  in  thainistration  of 
Chapter  1752,  Statiites  of  1959. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  op]aity  to  appear 
before  you  today,  and  hope  that)f  this  hearing 
can  come  some  benefit  to  the  i  local  ao-eneies 
which  are  attempting  to  develop  kater  resources 
of  the  State. 

In  answering  the  questions  asl?  your  letter  of 
May  23,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  they  are  based 
on  our  little  more  than  nine  mou  experience  in 
the  administration  of  the  Act,  ait  our  answers 
are  by  no  means  final. 

We  also  want  you  to  know  ;he  California 
Water  Commission  is  looking  to  legislature  for 
guidance  in  many  of  the  questioi;h  have  arisen 
as  to  type  and  location  of  pro;o  be  financed 
uuder  the  Act,  eligibility  for  ^.ssistance  and 
many  others.  Our  legal  staff  has  d  us  that  the 
Act  applies  on  a  statewide  bas,  the  answers 
which  we  are  giving  today  are  bs  that  premise. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  tnmission  will 
attempt  to  answer  the  questions  in  your  letter 
of  Ma,y  23,  and  we  will  be  happy  apt  to  answer 
such  other  questions  as  member  le  Committee 
may  have. 

Question  1.  The  Commission  he  State  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  hailished  a  joint 
policy  giving  priority  to  proje^eloping  new 
basic  water  supplies,  etc.  Will  ;ne  this  term 
further :  Do  you  believe  legish  view  of  this 
policy  is  desirable :  Do  you  beli(  any  further 
priorities  for  other  types  of  pnre  desirable 
for  instance,  where  public  healthlved? 

Answer.  The  Commission  ge  defines  new 
basic  water  supplies  as  a  facilitilities  which 
develop  new  water,  or  make  avail,  ;r  previously 
going  to  waste.  Included  in  suc'ies  are  dams 
and  reservoirs,  main  conveyancms,  such  as 
canals  and  conduits,  and  distrihcilities  only 
when  such  facilities  are  part  of  cd  integrated 


system. 

The  Commission  believes  that 


this  policy  is  desirable. 

It  is  the  Commission's  belief  thrther  priori- 
ties are  desirable ;  the  matter  of  lealth  is  be- 
lieved to  be  adequately  covered  olicy  under 
extreme  hardship. 


re  review  of 


Question  2.  Does  the  Commission  have  anv  views 
of  f /^^^*^f  ^  there  should  be  a  limit  on  the  total  cost 
of  a  project,  as  a  part  of  eligibility  standards?  Should 

Jr  m-oitfn"''>  i'  "'^'""''^  t°  P^^t  ^P  ^  ^'^  a^^oi^^it 
or  proportion  of  the  project  cost? 

Answer,     in  view  of  the  provision  in  the   \ct  for 

$4  ioS  000  T^Ti-^'T.  «^.P^°i<'<^ts  costing  more  than 
$4  000,000  we  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  limit  on  the  total  cost  of  the  project 

We  believe  that  there  should  not  be  a  fixed  amount 
or  proportion  of  the  project  cost  put  up  by  theloca 

f  Zf;  ?f  '"'^'^  '""t  "^"^^  '^^^Id  be^xamSed  on 
a  projcct-by-project  basis.  The  amount  which  can  be 
financed  from  other  sources  should  control. 

Question  3.  Please  comment  on  whether  the  State 
might  loan  money  for  feasibility  reports  on  local  pro j! 
f^;n.  T^'n'   comment   on  whether  the   State  should 

reZtf  T  P'"'""'"*  ''^^'  P^^P^^«  ^^'^^  feasibility 
reports.  Is  there  any  possible  alternative  in  the  de- 

Answer.  It  appears  that  the  State  miaht  be  settin- 
a  dangerous  precedent  by  indiscriminate  loans  to  ocal 
agencies  for  feasibility  reports.  It  is  our  view  that 
such  oans  should  be  made  only  when  a  large  degree 
ot  risk  involved  is  assumed  bv  the  local  a"-encv  For 
examp  e,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  agency  to  ad- 
vance funds  required  for  feasibility  repoi^ts  and  if  the 
project  were  approved,  to  have  them  included  in  the 
State  loan  as  a  part  of  the  project  cost.  In  this  wav 
agencie.  would  tend  to  ask  for  feasibility  loans  only 
on  good  projects.  The  legal  authoritv  to  do  this  is 
clouded  based  on  definition  of  "project  cost " 

that  feSvrf ''''''  '°''°y'  ""'^^  ^^'  Department  staff 
that  fea.sibdity  reports  should  not  be  prepared  by  the 
State  under  any  conditions 

There  appears  to  be  no  alternative  in  the  determi- 
nation of  project  approval  to  the  submission  of  a 
feasibility  report,  be  it  prepared  by  the  local  agency, 
the  State,  or  Federal  Government,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Question  4.  What  should  be  included  in  the  feasi- 
bility report?  Why  should  secondary  benefits  be  ex- 
cluded m  showing  economic  justification  ? 

Answer.  The  feasibility  report  should  contain  all 
the  information  necessary  to  .show  that  the  loan  is  for 

that  iJ^l^'i?^''*'  l^^*  '^'  ^'^^fit«  ^^'^^ed  the  costs, 
DoSt  .n^  fi  constructed  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, and  finally,  that  it  can  be  financed.  In  our 
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Secondary  benefits  are  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine and,  while  they  should  be  considered  in  project 
feasibility,  they  have  little  relations  to  repayment 
ability. 

Question  5.  What  recommendations  would  the 
Commission  have  for  State  participation  in  local  proj- 
ects under  Hwum  12880  (f)  of  the  Act?  What  source 
of  funds  might  be  used? 

Answer.  Under  existing  law  (Section  12880(f)), 
it  is  required  that  local  agencies  must  initiate  the 
request  for  State  participation  under  this  section.  It 
appears  to  us  tliat  iu  view  of  the  necessity  to  fully 
develop  all  the  State's  water  resources,  all  applications 
for  loans  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  to  determine 
desirability  of  possible  State  participation.  To  date 
there  has  been  none  in  this  category. 

The  sources  of  funds  would  depend  on  the  type  of 
project  being  constructed.  In  the  case  of  the  only  proj- 
ect under  discussion— the  Paskenta  Project  on  Thomes 
Creek— a  north  coast  export  project  is  involved  and 
the  source  of  funds  is  clearly  identified  in  S.B.  1106. 

Question  6.  May  grants  as  well  as  loans  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  construction  for  purposes  other 
than  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement? 
Would  grants  larger  than  $300,000  be  necessary  or 
desirable  in  some  cases? 

Answer,  lu  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  grants 
or  loans  for  purposes  other  than  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  are  not  desirable  at  this 
time.  If  a  project  covered  by  the  Act  produces  sub- 
stantial flood  control  benefits,  this  allocation  would 
be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Grants  larger  than  $300,000  probably  wiU  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable  in  some  cases,  but  under  existing 
law,  these  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  any  case.  Each  grant  above  this  amount 
should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

Question  7.  To  what  extent  should  the  local  agen- 
cies have  to  exhaust  other  sources  of  financing  ?  What 
is  sufficiency  of  proof  of  inability  to  finance?  Should 
further  development  or  growth  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  ability  to  use  water  and  ability  to  pay  ? 
What  degree  of  risk  is  the  state  justified  in  taking  in 
making  loans  on  basis  of  future  economic  development 
instead  of  present  financial  resources  ? 

Answer.  The  extent  to  which  local  agencies  must 
exhaust  other  sources  of  financing  is  spelled  out  in 
some  detail  in  the  policy  statement  adopted  by  the 
California  Water  Commission  on  March  4,  1960. 

There  are  several  fairly  conclusive  methods  by 
which  agencies  could  prove  inability  to  finance,  in- 
cluding failure  to  market  bonds  under  an  approved 
issue,  investigation  and  report  by  a  reputable  bond 
firm,  failure  to  obtain  funds  under  federal  programs 
along  with  the  first  two  methods  mentioned  above,  and 
others. 

Future  growth  and  development  potential  definitely 
shoiild  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  ability  to 
use  water  and  ability  to  pay.  Again,  the  degree  to 
which  this  should  be  done  is  a  judgment  matter,  as  is 


tlie  degree  of  risk  the  State  is  justified  in  taking  on 
this  basis. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commission  that  the  intention 
of  the  Act  was  tliat  its  administrators  should  consider 
future  potential  and  should  be  prepared  to  take  a 
reasonable  risk  iu  making  loans. 

Question  8.  Is  the  present  relationship  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  Commission  in  the  processing,  ap- 
proving and  granting  of  loans  and  grants  satisfac- 
tory? 

Answer.  The  relationship  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Department  in  the  processing  of  loans  and  grants 
is  satisfactory  to  this  point.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
no  agencies  have  as  yet  submitted  complete  feasibility 
reports,  the  Coiniuission  has  not  been  required  to  ap- 
prove a  loan  or  a  grant  up  to  this  time. 

Question  9,  vrould  you  comment  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  continuinc  the  present  $1.5,000,000  fund  as  a 
revolving  fund :  and  of  constituting  the  $130,000,000 
fund  proposed  in  the  Burns-Porter  Act  as  a  revolving 
fund?  Have  you  a  suggestion  as  to  a  fund  source 
for  repayment  of  bonds  if  the  $130,000,000  loan  fund 
were  made  a  revolving  fund '? 

Answer.  It  would  seem  highly  desirable  to  con- 
tinue the  present  $15,000,000  fund  as  a  revolving 
fund  if  possible  under  the  law.  Constituting  the 
$130,000,000  fund  proposed  in  the  Burns-Porter  Act 
as  a  revolving  fund,  however,  raises  serious  questions 
on  the  repajTiicnt  of  funds. 

Question  10.  Would  you  comment  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  State  loan  program  with  that  of  the 
Federal  government  under  Public  Law  984. 

Answer.  Ou  paper  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  State  loan  program  and  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  Public  Law  984.  Some  questions  have 
arisen  in  Concress,  however,  as  to  the  desirability  of 
loaning  both  Federal  and  State  funds  to  the  same 
local  agency  for  the  same  project.  Chairman  Aspinall 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  has  specifically  ob- 
jected to  the  provision  under  which  the  South  Sutter 
Water  District  must  repay  its  State  loan  with  interest 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  it  must  pay  its 
Federal  non-interest  loan.  It  appears  to  us  that  ques- 
tions are  more  practical  than  technical  and,  under  the 
law,  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  two  programs. 

In  considering  the  Federal  loan  program  under 
the  requirement  of  inability  to  finance,  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commission  should  give  some  weight 
to  the  funds  remaining  in  the  Federal  program  as 
well  as  to  the  possibility  that  appropriations  for  Cali- 
fornia projects  may  be  reduced  in  the  next  few  years. 

Question  11.  Should  a  limit  be  placed  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  State  loan  funds  that  could  be  disbursed 
for  grants? 

Answer.  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  definite  limit 
should  be  placed  on  the  portion  of  the  funds  available 
under  Davis-Orunskj'  wliich  could  be  disbursed  for 
grants.  Again,  the  question  of  repayment  of  bonds  be- 
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comes  a  serious  factor  here.  While  we  do  not  recom- 
mend a  specific  amount,  we  do  not  believe  the  propor- 
tion should  be  much  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
whole. 

Question  12.  Would  yon  coniiin'nt  cm  the  ability 
under  present  law  of  various  local  agencies  to  borrow 
from  the  State  under  Chapter  1752  and  to  contract 
for  repayment  of  these  loans? 


Answer.  This  is  a  legal  question  and  a  review  of 
this  matter  has  been  previously  presented  to  you  by 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources. 

The  California  Water  Commission  greatly  appre- 
ciates the  opportunity  to  present  this  information  to 
your  Committee,  and  its  representatives  will  be  happy 
to  answer  further  questions  and  obtain  for  you  such 
further  information  as  you  may  desire. 


I 


STATEMENT  OF  SOL  E.  SCHULTZ,  PARTNER  AND  MANAGER 
H.  ZINDER  &  ASSOCIATES,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

BEFORE  THE  SENATE  FACT  FINDING 
COMMITTEE  ON  WATER 

CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE 


August  23,  1960,  Sacramento,  California 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  here  in  response  to  your  chairman's  letter  of 
Angnst  3,  1960  to  Mr.  Banks,  Director  of  "Water  Re- 
sources, to  present  my  preliminary  findings  from  the 
studies  being  made  by  li.  Zinder  &  Associates  under 
my  direction  of  a  high-capacity  interconnection  be- 
tween the  power  systems  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
California. 

These  studies  were  authorized  in  March  19G0.  Our 
agreement  with  the  State  provides  that  the  work  is  to 
be  divided  sequentially  into  two  parts:  Stage  I,  a 
general  and  exploratory  study,  and  Stage  II,  a  defini- 
tive study. 

Drafts  of  the  Stage  I  study  have  been  submitted  to 
the  States  of  Washinston,  Oregon,  and  California,  and 
we  are  now  proceeding  to  prepare  it  in  final  form  for 
submission  to  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  in 
the  latter  part  of  September.  The  Stage  II  study  will 
be  completed  later  in  the  year.  On  June  15,  1960,  I 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  United  States  Senate  and  presented  a  state- 
ment of  my  preliminary  findings  regarding  the  Stage 
I  study.  I  should  like  to  express  here  some  of  the 
thoughts  contained  in  this  June  15  statement. 

I  have  endeavored  to  summarize  for  you  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  our  work  thus  far.  I  must 
emphasize,  however,  that  these  are  of  a  preliminary 
nature  and  remain  to  be  confirmed  by  our  Stage  II 
study. 

The  limits  on  time  and  of  readily  available  data 
have  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  make  certain  assump- 
tions concerning  the  power  systems  and  generating 
facilities  of  electric  utilities  and  government  agencies 
in  the  two  areas  as  a  basis  for  our  Stage  I  studies.  Al- 
thouu-h  most  of  our  basic  data  and  assumptions  were 
obtained  from,  or  confirmed  by  the  interested  parties, 
it  has  not  been  po.ssible  in  our  preliminary  work  to 
obtain  the  endorsement  of  the  appropriate  parties  in 
all  cases. 

In  our  Stage  II  studies,  we  plan  to  consult  with 
each  of  the  interested  agencies  and  utilities  on  these 
and  other  pertinent  matters  in  order  to  substantiate 
our  assumptions  more  completely. 


Here  are  Dur  findings : 

1.  Large  quantities  of  power  and  energy  lack  a 
market  iu  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  could  be 
made  ivailable  to  California  for  the  next  ten  to 
twenty  years  if  appropriate  transmission  facili- 
ties wre  constructed.  Included  are : 

(a)  Up  to  two  million  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric 
p«aking  capacity. 

(b)  M  the  assumed  1968-69  estimated  level  of 
Pieitic  Northwest  loads  and  resources,  9.7 
blliou  kilowatt-hours  of  secondary  energy 
u  ider  average  hydroelectric  conditions.  The 
atoimt  would  range  from  4.4  biUion  kilo- 
flitt-hours  in  a  critical  year  to  25.8  billion 
klowatt-hours  in  a  good  water  year. 

2.  Using  tlie  surplus  Northwest  peaking  capacity, 
one  nfillion  kilowatts  of  firm  power  can  be  sold 
to  California  utilities  to  be  used  continuously 
over  tlie  peak  hours,  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday  of  each  week  except 
holidays.  This  peaking  capacity  would  be  sup- 
ported by  steam  energy  developed  in  California 
and  m  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

3.  A  peak  load  diversity  of  at  least  500,000  kilo- 
watts will  exist  among  Pacific  Coast  utility  sys- 
tems by  1964-65  and  will  increa.se  in  later  years. 

4.  Substantial  additions  to  the  firm  power  supply 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  well  as  California  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a  high-capacity  inter- 
connection which  will  permit  coordinated  opera- 
tion of  the  California  and  Pacific  Northwest 
power  installations. 

5.  Coordinated  interregional  operation  can  be  at- 
tained with  a  two  fii-cuit  500  kv  transmission 
connection  extending  from  the  Bonneville  grid 
to  Southern  California.  The  line,  serving  as  com- 
mon carrier,  would  have  a  firm  capacity  of  1.6 
million  kilowatts  and  a  maximum  capacity  of 
more  than  2  million  kilowatts. 

6.  Coordinated  operation  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  California  electric  systems  would  reduce  the 
neeS  for  spinning  reserves. 
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7.  The  interconnection  could  make  available  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  in  California  firm  power 
and  energy  from  Pacific  Northwest  generating 
plants  which  have  been  (or  may  in  the  future 
be)  installed  appreciably  earlier  than  the  de- 
velopment of  loads  they  are  ultimately  intended 
to  serve.  Provision  would  be  made  for  recapture 
of  such  power  when  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  market.  This  would  serve  the 
double  advantage  of  increasing  wholesale  power 
revenues  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  delaying 
the  construction  of  higher-cost  thermal  capacity 
in  California. 

8.  During  the  period  19(3-1-74,  the  first  ten  years  in 
which  a  high  capacity  interconnection  could  be 
in  operation,  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  in- 
cremental cost  of  gas  and/or  oil  for  fuel-fired 
electric  generation  in  California  will  be  4.0  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour,  and  that  the  annual  fixed  costs 
of  generating  capacity  will  be  at  least  $15  per 
kilowatt. 

9.  Power  and  energy  lost  in  transmission  over  the 
twin  circuit  500  kv  interconnecting  facilities  and 
associated  substation  facilities  will  average  about 
five  percent  with  a  load  of  one  million  kilowatts 
and  up  to  ten  percent  with  a  load  of  two  million 
kilowatts. 

10.  The  annual  costs  of  the  500  kv  interconnecting 
circuits  and  required  substations,  requiring  an 
over-all  investment  of  .$200  million,  would  range 
from  $12  million  for  Federal  construction  to  $28 
million  for  construction  by  an  investor  owned 
utility. 

11.  Based  on  our  preliminary  studies  it  is  antici- 
pated that  economic  benefits  of  $58  million  gross 
would  result  from  the  completion  and  operation 
of  the  twin  circuit  500  kv  interconnection  in  an 
average  water  year  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

12.  Incremental  costs  of  transmission  and  generating 
facilities,  necessary  to  obtain  average  year  bene- 
fits, are  $29  million  annually  leaving  a  net  bene- 
fit of  $29  million. 

13.  The  average  net  benefits  would  be  sufficient  to 
shorten  the  period  for  amortizing  transmission 
investment  to  10  years  and  also  provide  cash 
benefits  during  this  period  amounting  to  $12 
million  annually  in  the  form  of  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  power  and  savings  in  its  purchase. 

14.  Provide  large  monetary  benefits  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California  after  the  Northwest 
supply  of  Federal  hydroelectric  energy  produced 
in  the  Northwest  is  required  for  that  area's 
needs. 

15.  In  adidtion,  the  completion  and  operation  of  the 
interconnection  would : 

(a)  Increase  by  180,000  kilowatts  the  supply  of 
low-cost  prime  power  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 


(b)  Revive  the  coal  mining  industry  in  Wash- 
ington. 

(c)  Substantially  reduce  (if  not  eliminate) 
BPA's  revenue  deficiencies,  thereby  allevi- 
ating the  need  for  any  rate  increase. 

(d)  Provide  an  incentive  to  construct  new  stor- 
age reservoirs  in  Canada  which  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  firm  power  available 
to  the  Northwest  and  California  until  it 
could  be  absorbed  by  the  Canadian  market. 
This  would  provide  revenue  for  Canada, 
add  to  the  Pacific  Northwest's  firm  power 
supply  and  delay  the  construction  of  steam- 
electric  capacity  in  California. 

(e)  Assist  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  nation  in 
disasters  and  emergencies  by  providing  the 
means  of  transferring  large  blocks  of  elec- 
tric power  into  any  of  the  large  coastal  load 
centers  in  the  event  of  major  local  or  area 
power  supply  failures. 

(f )  Conserve  natural  resources.  In  some  years 
the  savings  would  amount  to  the  equivalent 
of  20  million  barrels  of  oil. 

(g)  Alleviate  smog  conditions  in  California, 
(h)  Make  available  transmission  facilities  for 

statewide  delivery  of  Trinity  and  Oroville 
power  as  well  as  the  output  of  other  Cali- 
fornia power  projects, 
(i)   Assure    low-cost    energy    for    California's 
Water  Program. 

Broadly,  we  find  that  the  potential  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  common  carrier  major  interconnection 
between  the  Northwest  and  California  justify  its  con- 
struction at  the  earliest  possible  date.  In  developing 
our  analysis  and  this  conclusion,  we  have  adhered  to 
our  instruction  from  the  State  of  California  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  a  first  priority  to  all  Federal 
hydroelectric  power  developed  there. 

Basically,  as  I  have  stated,  we  contemplate  two  500 
kv  circuits  terminating  in  the  Northwest  at  appro- 
priate points  on  the  Bonneville  system  and  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  vicinity  of  Bakersfield.  Connections  to 
utility  systems  would  be  made  in  Oregon  at  Redmond 
and  Klamath  Falls,  and  in  California  at  Shasta,  the 
Bay  Area,  Fresno  and  Bakersfield.  I  present  two  ex- 
hibits, one  of  which  shows  the  location  of  the  proposed 
facilities ;  the  other  schematically  represents  the  elec- 
trical facilities.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  these  trans- 
mission facilities  will  be  in  the  order  of  $200  million, 
not  taking  into  account  the  system  reinforcements 
which  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  contemplated 
interchanges  of  power. 

There  appear  to  be  a  number  of  possible  plans  for 
developing  and  utilizing  the  interconnection  which 
would  assure  its  feasibility.  The  plan  described  for 
the  purpose  of  our  Stage  I  study  envisages  the  de- 
livery to  California  of  one  million  kilowatts  of  de- 
pendable capacity  and  surplus  hydroelectric  energy. 
In  this  particular  plan,  the  one  million  kilowatts  of 
dependable  peaking  capacity  would  be  provided  by 
a  300,000  kilowatt  steam  plant  at  Cle  Elum,  Wash- 
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in-tou,  and  the  purchase  of  700,000  kilowatts  of  hydro 
peakiuo-  capacity,  of  which  there  is  estimated  to  be 
a  surplus  in  the  Northwest  for  years  to  come.  The  one 
million  kilowatts  of  dependable  peaking  capacity 
would  be  supported  by  energy  from  the  steam  power- 
plaut,  the  iuterarea  exchange  of  energy  (which  would 
increase  firm  power  supply  in  both  areas)  aud  steam- 
produced  energy  from   California. 

In  addition,  the  interconnection  would  be  utilized 
for  the  delivery  of  surplus  hydroelectric  energy  withm 
the  limitations  of  availability  of  such  energy  m  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  its  acceptability  in  California,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  interconnection  facilities. 

For  this  "particular  analysis  we  have  assumed  that 
the  transmission  facilities  in  California  would  be  con- 
structed by  a  non-Federal  public  agency,  and  in  Ore- 
gon by  a  non-profit  organization  (because  we  are  not 
certain  that  any  public  agency  exists  in  the  State  that 
is  appropriately  constituted  to  build  the  transmission 
facilities).  Analyses  planned  for  the  Stage  II  study 
will  compare  the  benefits  aud  costs  of  the  intercon- 
nection on  the  basis  of  its  construction  by  Federal 
agencies  and  by  investor  owned  utilities  as  well  as 
on  the  basis  assumed  in  the  Stage  I  study. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  preliminary  findings 
may  be  altered  somewhat  in  our  Stage  I  report  to  be 
issued  in  September,  but  I  anticipate  no  significant 
chano'es,  except  that  the  report  should  show  even 
great^er' feasibility  than  indicated  by  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee.  I  believe  that  it  wiU 
demonstrate  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  pro- 
posed high-capacity  interconnection  will  provide  ma- 
jor and  fasting  benefits  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Cali- 
foruia,  the  adjoining  areas,  and  to  the  Nation.  As  a 
commou  carrier  and  under  proper  auspices  it  would 
bring  these  benefits  to  the  publicly  and  privately 
owned  utilities,  to  the  communities  of  the  region,  and 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

As  a  former  chief  engineer  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  as  oue  who  has  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  Pacific  Northwest-California  interconnec- 
tion studies,  I  have,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else, 
been  aware  of  the  tremendous  benefits  that  could  re- 
sult from  a  high-capacity  interconnection ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  had  not  realized  these  potential  bene- 
fits to  be  as  great  as  our  studies  now  show  them  to  be. 
Mv  experience  during  40  years  in  the  power  business 
and  mv  studies  of  major  system  interconnections  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  have  convinced  me  that 
additional  major  interregional  connections  are  inevit- 
able Over  the  years  technical  developments  have  made 
it  possible  to  "transmit  larger  and  larger  blocks  of 
power  longer  aud  longer  distances.  The  proposed  in- 
terconnection capitalizes  on  recent  technological 
achievements. 

To  emphasize  further  the  interregional  concept,  our 
investigations  to  date  indicate  that  any  study  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest-California  interconnection  should 
give  consideration  to  the  added  possible  benefits  that 
would  result  from  the  coordination  of  this  intercon- 
nection with  power  developments  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  proposed  large  hydroelectric  projects 
in  Canada.  The  State  of  California  has  authorized  us 


to  expand  our  Stage  II  study  to  include  considera- 
tion of  these  possibilities.  It  is  probable  that  by 
broadening  our  studies  in  this  direction  we  will  be 
able  to  show  substantial  benefits  in  addition  to  those 
set  forth  above. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  State,  in  all  in- 
stances our  studies  have  assumed  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  would  have  first  claim  to  any  Federal  hy- 
droelectric energy  generated  there.  Moreover,  our 
studies  have  takeii  into  account  the  individual  inter- 
ests of  the  separate  areas  of  the  region. 

We  have  given  consideration  to  the  effect  of  the 
interconnection  on  the  feasibility  of  contemplated 
local  hydroelectric  projects  in  California,  including 
those  associated  with  irrigation  and  flood  control  de- 
velopments. Presently,  the  sites  of  all,  or  essentially 
all,  of  these  proposed  hydroelectric  developments  are 
located  in  Northern  or  Central  California  and  the 
market  for  their  output  is  confined  to  these  areas. 
The  interconnection,  traversing  almost  the  full  length 
of  the  State,  would  open  up  Southern  California 
markets  for  these  developments.  Thus,  the  intercon- 
nection should  increase  the  feasibility  of  these  proj- 
ects because  it  will  make  available  a  wider  market 
for  their  power  output. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  advised 
us  that  it  would  not  be  interested  in  purchasing 
power  from  an  interconnection  if  it  does  not  build 
and  operate  the  facility.  Accordingly,  in  our  studies 
we  have  discounted  the  area  served  by  that  company 
as  a  possible  market  for  any  power  available  from 
the  interconnection.  The  interconnection  thus  poses 
no  threat  to  potential  markets  of  the  proposed  hydro- 
electric developments  in  California.  But  even  if 
PG&E  eventually  changes  its  position,  the  effect  of 
the  interconnection  on  hydroelectric  development  m 
California  would  be  negligible.  The  dependable  capac- 
ity of  the  interconnection  represents  approximately 
one  year's  load  growth  in  California.  The  only  de- 
terrent effect  in  California  of  the  interconnection 
would  be  to  defer  the  construction  of  fossil  fuel  and 
atomic  energy  plants,  and  this  will  serve  to  conserve 
exhaustible  fuel  resources. 

Our  report  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  possesses  not  only  large  amounts 
of  surplus  hydroelectric  power,  but  also  important 
coal  mines,  which  have  languished  for  want  of  mar- 
kets and  may  soon  close  completely.  I  speak  specifi- 
cally of  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Cle  Elum,  Wash- 
ington. With  the  proposed  interconnection,  a  mine- 
mouth  steam  powerplant  could  be  constructed  and 
the  mines  restored  to  normal  operation.  This,  m  addi- 
tion to  providing  California  with  firm  capacity  on  a 
long-term  basis,  could  revive  a  depressed  Northwest 
community. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  analyzing  the  energy  re- 
quirements for  water  pumping  forecast  by  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  for  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Aqueduct.  We  note  that  these  requirements 
will  be  quite  substantial  by  the  year  19/0  and  will 
increase  from  then  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  interconnec- 
tion would  assure  the  lowest  possible  cost  power  tor 
this  water  pumping.  It  could  also  serve  to  deliver 
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Oroville  power  to  the  Aqueduct  pumping  plants  and 
also  to  markets  in  Southern  California.  If  the  Oro- 
ville project  is  deferred,  as  suggested  in  the  recent 
interim  report  of  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.,  the  intercon- 
nection would  serve  to  help  meet  the  power  defi- 
ciency during  the  interim  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Oroville  is  not  deferred,  we  believe  there  could  be 
substantial  benefits  from  integrating  the  operation  of 
Oroville  with  that  of  projects  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, giving  due  regard  to  the  regulation  of  water  re- 
leases for  irrigation  and  flood  control  purposes. 

Your  letter  of  August  3,  Mr.  Chairman,  expresses 
the  desire  that  I  explain  in  detail,  and  give  substan- 
tiation for,  the  additional  benefits  which  our  studies 
show  would  result  from  the  proposed  high-capacity 
interconnection  as  compared  with  those  shown  for  the 
lower  capacity  tie  by  the  Bonneville  report. 

The  larger  tie  will  have  a  capacity  in  excess  of  two 
million  kilowatts  of  which  1.6  million  kilowatts  will  be 
dependable.  This  compares  with  the  smaller  intercon- 
nection proposed  by  BPA  which  would  have  a  capac- 
ity of  200,000  kilowatts,  all  of  it  non-firm. 

With  the  larger  tie  an  average  of  about  ten  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  surplus  energy  can  be  transmitted 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  California  during  the 
first  ten  years  following  the  completion  of  the  line. 
This  compares  with  860  million  kilowatt-hours  for  the 
facility  proposed  by  BPA. 

The  larger  interconnection  would  be  capable  of  de- 
livering the  surplus  energy  to  load  centers  in  both 
Southern  emd  Northern  California,  whereas  the  small- 
er tie  would  terminate  at  the  Pit  River  in  Northern 


California,  and  delivery  to  the  Northern  California 
load  centers  would  be  over  existing  transmission  lines. 

The  larger  tie  would  make  possible  the  delivery  of 
one  million  kilowatts  of  dependable  capacity  to  Cali- 
fornia utilities  without  imparing  tiie  adequacy  of 
Northwest  resources  to  meet  Northwest  loads.  The 
smaller  interconnection  proposed  by  Bonneville  is  as- 
sumed to  carry  only  dump  power  to  California. 

The  larger  tie,  by  reason  of  its  size  and  capacity, 
could  serve  as  a  common  carrier  facility,  not  only  to 
transmit  surplus  power  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
California,  but  to  integrate  the  various  independent 
power  facilities  in  California.  The  larger  tie  would 
also  pro-vide  a  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  in- 
tegration to  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  No  such  pur- 
jDOses  could  be  contemplated  for  the  smaller  tie. 

In  summary,  even  though  our  studies  are  still  to  be 
completed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that  steps 
be  taken  immediately  to  assure  completion  of  the  high- 
capacity  interconnection  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
Each  year's  delay  in  the  construction  of  this  facility 
represents  an  economic  loss  of  approximately  $50  mil- 
lion. It  is  sobering  to  realize  that  water  which  could 
produce  power  worth  $50  million  in  California  is 
being  wasted  each  year  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
because  of  the  lack  of  interconnecting  facilities.  It  is 
shocking  to  contemplate  that  this  situation  will  con- 
tinue ten  years  or  more,  unless  these  facilities  are  con- 
structed. The  simple  fact  is  that,  without  taking  into 
account  other  major  benefits  during  the  life  of  the 
facilities,  the  interconnection  will  pay  for  itself  com- 
pletely in  its  first  five  years  of  operation  through  the 
conversion  of  otherwise  wasted  water  to  useful  energy. 


APPENDIX  II 

Questions  eoucerniug  the  degree  of  control  the  Legislature  may  have,  or  may 
impose,  over  the  construction  program  authorized  by  the  Burns-Porter  Act 
arose  from  time  to  time  during  the  Committee's  deliberations.  The  Legislative 
Counsel  Bureau  was  asked  to  consider  these  questious  and  render  opinions  on 
them  These  opinions  follow.  Included  among  them  is  an  opinion  on  a  question  in 
the  same  context  requested  by  Assemblyman  Frank  Lanterman  and  furnished 
to  this  Committee.  Also  in  this  group  of  opinions  are  a  number  concerning 
points  raised  during  discussions  of  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  for  State  assistance 

to  local  water  projects.  ,      ^      .  ,     .       „  ,  -r,  t 

Finally  there  is  a  review  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau  ot 
claims  made  in  court  pleadings  of  federal  jurisdiction  over  unappropriated 
waters  in  California. 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT-No.  6796 


Honorable  Stephen  P.  Teale 
Senate  Chamber 


St.\te  Op  Calipornia 
Office  Op  Legislatr^e  Counsel 
Sacramento,  California,,  February  1,  1961 


Dear  Senator  Teale  : 

QUESTION  No.   1 

You  have  requested  our  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  subdivision  (d)  of  Article  16  of  the  Contract  be- 
tween the  State  of  California,  Department  of  Water 
Resources,  and  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  for  a  Water  Supply  dated  No- 
vember 4,  1960  (hereafter  called  the  MWD  contract). 

OPINION  AND  ANALYSIS  No.  1 

Subdivision  (d)  of  Article  16  of  the  IVIWD  eon- 
tract  provides  as  follows : 

"(d)  Bond  funds  required  to  be  expended  for 
the  construction  of  additional  facilities  of  the  System 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  12938  of  the  Water 
Code  shaU  be  expended  only  for  construction  of  addi- 
tional  project  conservation  facilities  as  defined  herein, 
and  related,  appurtenant  facilities  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  meet  local  needs :  Provided,  That  if  at  any- 
time after  1985  the  State  finds  that  a  part  or  all  of 
such  bond  funds  are  not  then  required  for  the  above 
purpose,  and  will  not  be  so  required  withm  the  next 
succeeding  ten  (10)  years,  such  bond  funds  may 
be  used,  to  the  extent  permitted  in  the  Bond  Act,  to 
construct  supplemental  conservation  facilities  as  de- 
fined herein."  (emphasis  added)  . 

"Additional  facilities  of  the  System,"  as  used  in 
Article  16  (d)  of  the  contract,  refers  to  the  statutory 
description  of  those  facilities  which  the  Department 
of  Water  Resources  may  determine  to  be  "necessary 
and  desirable"  to  meet  local  needs,  to  augment  water 


supplies  in  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  under 
the  California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond 
Act  (hereafter  called  the  Burns-Porter  Act),  or  both.i 
It  is  apparent  that  the  "contract  additional  facili- 
ties" are  intended  to  be  more  limited  than  the  "stat- 
utory additional  facilities,"  and  that  Article  16_  (d) 
of  the  contract  is  intended  to  limit  the  expenditure 
of  bond  proceeds  until  198-5  to  the  "contract  addi- 
tional facilities,"  which  are  described  in  the  contract 
as  additional  project  conservation  facilities.  Subdivi- 
sions (e),  (h),  and  (m)  of  Article  1  of  the  contract 
must  be  considered  in  any  attempt  to  describe  what 
is  meant  by  "additional  project  conservation  faeili- 

iThe   statutory   definmon  is  found   in  Water  Code,   Sec.   1293S, 
which  reads  in  part: 

"l^gSS  such  additional  facilities  of  the  State  Water 

Resources  Development  System  as  the  department  shal 
determine  to  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  meet  local 
needs,  including,  but  no  restricted  to,  flood  control  a,,d  to 
augment  the  supplies  of  water  in  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta  from  multiple  purpose  dams,  reservoirs,  aque- 
ducts and  appurtenant  works  in  ^e  watersheds  of  the 
Sacramento,  Eel.  Trinity,  Mad,  Van  Duzen  and  Klamath 
Rivers  for  use  in  the  State  Water  Resources  Development 
System,   .   .   ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

A  question  of  statutory  interpretation  is  presented  as  to 
whether  the  word  "and,"  emphasized  in  the  quotation  from 
Section  1293S,  is  to  be  read  in  the  conjunctive.  If  it  Is,  the 
"additional  facilities"  would  be  required  to  meet  tv:o  tests. 
(11  they  would  have  to  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  local 
needs,  and  (2)  they  would  have  to  augment  water  supphes 
in  the  Delta. 

This  office,  however,  has  advised  consistently  that  the 
tests  are  alternative  in  nature,  and  that  the  additional  fa- 
cilities" can  be  either  those  which  meet  local  needs  or  those 
which  augment  water  supplies  in  the  Delta.  (See,  Senate 
}ou?nal  ffr  June  19,  1959,  pp.  4222-4225;  Assembly  Journal 
for  June  19,  1959,  pp.  6016-6018;  cf.  Assembly  Journal  for 
June  17,  1959,  p.  5661.) 
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ties. ' '  -  Speaking  in  very  general  terms,  however,  it 
can  be  said  that  "contract  additional  facilities"  are 
limited  to  those  which  serve  the  purposes  of  the  MWD 
contract,  while  the  "statutory  additional  facilities" 
would  not  necessarilj-  serve  those  purposes.  Thus,  the 
provisions  of  Article  16  (d)  of  the  M^^'T)  contract 
are  intended  to  limit  the  use  of  bond  proceeds  until 
1985  to  those  "contract  additional  facilities"  which 
make  water  available  for  use  in  and  above  the  Delta 
and  for  export  from  the  Delta  in  order  to  firm  up 
the  dependable  annual  supply  of  project  water.  ^ 

It  is  apparent,  we  think,  that  the  MWD  contract 
is  drafted  upon  the  same  interpretation  of  the  Burn-s- 
Porter  Act  which  is  set  forth  in  the  opinions  of  this 
office  referred  to  above.  That  is,  if  the  Burns-Porter 
Act  itself  required  all  "additional  facilities"  to  aug- 
ment supplies  of  water  in  the  Delta,  it  would  hardly 
be  deemed  necessary  to  attempt  by  contract  to  limit 
the  use  of  bond  proceeds  to  those  additional  facilities 
which  serve  the  contract.  The  question  remains,  how- 
ever, whether  the  discretionary  powers  vested  in  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  by  the  Burns-Porter 
Act  can  be  effectively  circumscribed  for  a  period  of 
25  years  by  a  contractual  limitation  such  as  the  one 
involved  here. 

Assuming,  as  we  do,  that  the  powers  vested  in  the 
department  by  Section  12938  of  the  Water  Code  au- 
thorize the  department  to  expend  bond  proceeds  for 
"statutory  additional  facilities"  which  do  not  aug- 
ment water  supplies  in  the  Delta,  we  doubt  that  a 
court  would  give  effect  to  a  contractual  clause  pur- 
porting to  prevent  such  an  exercise  of  discretion  for 
24  years. 

Contracts  under  the  Burns-Porter  Act  are  subject 
to  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Legislature 
(Wat.  C.  Sec.  12937  (b)),  and  such  contracts  niust 
be  consistent  with  the  statutory  authorization. 
(Stephens  v.  BicJiardson,  184  Cal.  721,  724;  Panama 

'Art.  1(e).  "'Project  facilities'  shall  mean  those  facilities  of  the 
System  which  will,  in  whole  or  in  part,  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  contract  by  conserving  water  and  making  it  avail- 
able for  use  in  and  above  the  Delta  and  for  export  from 
the  Delta,  and  by  conveying  water  to  the  District.  Said  proj- 
ect facilities  shall  consist  specifically  of  'project  conservation 
facilities'  and  'project  transportation  facilities,'  as  herein- 
after defined." 

Art.  1  (h).  "  'Additional  project  conservation  facilities'  shall 
mean  those  project  facilities  provided  for  in  Section  12938  of 
the  Water  Code  which  will  serve  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  reduction  in  the  minimum  project  yield,  as  hereinafter 
defined." 

Art.  l(m).  "'Minimum  project  yield'  shall  mean  the  de- 
pendable annual  supply  of  project  water  to  be  made  avail- 
able, estimated  to  be  4,000,000  acre-feet  per  year,  said 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  State  on  the  basis  of  co- 
ordinated operation  studies  of  initial  project  conservation 
facilities  and  additional  project  conservation  facilities.  .  .  ." 
•After  1985,  if  the  State  finds  that  a  part  or  all  of  the  bond 
funds  are  not  required  for  such  purpose,  and  will  not  be  so 
required  for  10  years,  subdivision  (d)  of  Article  16  of  the 
contract  would  authorize  such  bond  funds  to  be  used,  to  the 
extent  permitted  in  the  bond  act,  to  construct  "supplemental 
conservation  facilities,"  as  defined  in  the  contract.  Subdivi- 
sion (p)  of  Article  1  of  the  contract  defines  "supplemental 
conservation  facilities"  to  mean  : 

".   .   .   those  facilities   provided    for   in   Section    12938    of 

the  Water  Code  which  will  serve  the  purpose  of  supplying 

water   in   addition   to   the   minimum  project  yield   and   for 

meet.ng  local  needs." 


Pac.  Int.  Ex.  Co.  v.  Panama  Pac.  Int.  Exp.  Com.,  178 
Cal.  746,  751;  45  Cal.  Jur.  2d  436).  In  addition,  our 
courts  have  held  that  any  attempt  to  preclude  the 
future  exercise  of  a  statutory  discretion  will  not  be 
given  effect.  {Bank  of  Italy  v.  Johnson,  200  Cal.  1,  15 ; 
see  Hough  v.  McCarthy,  54  A.C.  264,  283-284 ;  2  Cal. 
Jur.  2d  155).  Thus,  we  do  not  think  that  the  limiting 
purposes  of  Article  16(d)  of  the  MWD  contract 
would  be  given  effect  against  any  future  decision  by 
the  department  that  "statutory  additional  facilities" 
should  be  built  with  bond  proceeds. 

QUESTION  No.  2 

You  ask  whether  the  $130,000,000  to  be  expended 
under  the  California  Water  Resources  Development 
Bond  Act  (Sees.  12930-12942,  inch,  Wat.  C.)  for  loans 
and  grants  to  local  agencies  pursuant  to  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act  (Sees.  12880-12891.1,  Wat.  C.)  might 
be  used  for  the  same  local  needs  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 12938  of  the  Water  Code. 

OPINION  AND  ANALYSIS  No.  2 

Under  Section  12934  (d)  (b)  and  12938  of  the 
Water  Code,  $130,000,000  of  the  bond  proceeds  is 
required  to  be  expended  exclusively  for  the  provision 
of  water  development  facilities  for  local  areas  pur- 
suant to  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act.  Under  the  latter 
act,  financial  assistance  is  authorized  to  be  given  to 
local  agencies  for  projects  constructed  by  such  local 
agencies  for  the  diversion,  storage,  or  distribution  of 
water  primarily  for  domestic,  municipal,  agricultural, 
industrial,  flood  control,  or  power  production  pur- 
poses (subd.  (a),  Sec.  12880,  Wat.  C).  Loans  may 
be  made  only  for  projects  primarily  for  domestic, 
municipal,  agricultural,  or  industrial  purposes  (subd. 
(d),  Sec.  12880,  Wat.  C),  and  grants  may  be  made 
only  for  incidental  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  and 
recreation  features  (subd.   (c).  Sec.  12880,  Wat.  C). 

Thus,  while  the  $130,000,000  referred  to  would  be 
used  in  connection  with  facilities  "to  meet  the  local 
needs,"  the  same  as  is  provided,  in  jDart,  by  the 
so-called  "bond  offset  provision"  in  Section  12938  of 
the  Water  Code,*  there  are  two  important  dift'erences 
as  to  the  facilities  constructed  under  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act: 

(a)  The  facilities  would  be  constructed,  operated, 
and  maintained  by  the  local  agencies,  rather  than  by 
the  State;  and 


*  The  "bond  offset"  provision  is  the  following : 

"12938.  ...  To  the  extent  that  money  is  expended  from 
the  California  Water  Fund  for  construction  of  the  State 
Water  Facilities,  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  bonds  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  act  in  an  equal  amount,  is  appropriated  and 
shall  be  expended  for  the  construction  of  such  additional 
facilities  of  the  State  Water  Resources  Development  System 
as  the  department  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  meet  local  needs,  including,  but  not  restricted  to, 
flood  control,  and  to  augment  tlie  supplies  of  water  in  the 
Sacramenlo-San  Joaquin  Delta  from  multiple  purpose  dams, 
reservoirs,  aqueducts  and  appurtenant  works  in  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Sacramento,  Eel,  Trinity,  Mad,  Van  Duzen  and 
Klamath  Rivers  for  use  in  the  State  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment System,  .  .  ." 
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(b)  The  local  agencies  would  be  required  to  repay, 
■with  interest,  any  loans  received  from  the  State  (Sees. 
12880  and  12884,  Wat.  C),  while  the  "additional 
facilities"  mentioned  in  the  bond  ofEset  provision 
would  be  constructed  by  the  State  as  part  of  the 
State  as  part  of  the  State  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment System  and  contracts  for  the  sale  and  delivery 
of  water  therefrom  would  be  executed  with  public  or 


private  corporations,  entities,  or  individuals  pursuant 
to  Section  12937  of  the  Water  Code. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  N.  Kleps 
Legislative  Counsel 
By  Ray  H.  Whitaker 
Deputy  Legislative  Counsel 


Honorable  Stephen  P.  Teale 
Box  E,  West  Point,  California 

Dear  Senator  Teai.e  : 

QUESTION 
You  have  asked,  with  respect  to  the  California 
Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Act  (Ch.  8 
(commencing  at  See.  12930)  Pt.  6,  Div.  6,  Wat.  C.) 
what  control  the  Legislature  would  have  over  expendi- 
ture of  boud  money  if  the  measure  is  approved  by  the 

voters. 

OPINION 

Subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  would  be  prohibited 
from  enacting  legislation  which  would  substantially 
impair  the  rights  of  bondholders,  in  our  opinion  the 
Legislature  could  control  the  amount  of  money  m  the 
California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 
to  be  expended  in  any  particular  fiscal  year  or  years 
for  the  State  Water  Facilities  defined  by  the  act. 
As  to  the  money  in  the  California  Water  Fund  appro- 
priated by  the  act,  the  Legislature  could  appropriate 
it  in  any  year  for  any  lawful  purpose. 

ANALYSIS 

Section  12937  would  appropriate  all  moneys  de- 
posited in  the  California  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Bond  Fund  to  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources for  expenditure  and  allocation  by  it  for  the 
State  Water  Facilities  defined  in  the  act.  Thus,  no 
further  appropriations  by  the  Legislature  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  any  of  such  money  avail- 
able for  expenditure.  However,  the  act  makes  no  pro- 
vision as  to  the  specific  amounts  and  the  times  at 
which  the  money  so  appropriated  will  be  expended 


CHAPTER  1762-WATER-No.  4426 

State  op  California 
Office  op  Legislath-e  Counsel 
Sacramento,  Californu,  July  28, 1960 


for  particular  facilities.   This,  we  believe  would  be 
subject  to  legislative  control. 

It  is  weU  established  that  despite  the  existence  of 
continuing  appropriaitons  .such  as  these,  the  Legisla- 
ture may  thereafter  place  a  limitation  or  restriction 
upon  the  amount  of  money  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  appropriated  (Board  of  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioners  v.  Riley,  194  Cal.  37).  This  power  of 
the  Legislature  would  be  subject  to  the  limitation,  of 
course,  that  the  rights  of  bondholders  could  not  be 
substantially  impaired  (County  of  San  Bernardino  v. 
Way,  18  Ca'l.  2d  647).  Thus,  while  we  believe  that  the 
Legislature  could  limit  or  restrict  the  amounts  to  be 
expended  from  this  fund  for  the  State  Water  Facili- 
ties, it  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  appropriate  the 
money  in  this  fund  for  other  purposes. 

Section  12937  would  also  appropriate  all  of  the 
moneys  in  the  California  Water  Fund  for  expendi- 
ture and  allocation  by  the  department  for  the  state 
water  development  system  defined  in  the  act.  It  is 
expressly  provided  as  to  such  moneys,  however,  that 
"in  any  year  the  Legislature  may  appropriate  any 
money  in 'the  California  Water  Fund  for  any  lawful 
purpose."  Clearly,  therefore,  the  Legislature  would 
have  complete  control  over  the  expenditure  of  such 
moneys. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Ralph  N.  Kleps 
Legislative  Counsel 
By  George  H.  Murphy 
Principal  Deputy 


CHAPTER   1762-WATER-No.  4427 


Honorable  Stephen  P.  Teale 
Box  E,  West  Point,  California 

Dear  Senator  Teale  : 

QUESTION 

You  have  asked,  with  respect  to  the  California 
Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Act  (Ch.  8,  com- 
mencing at  Sec.  12930,  Pt.  6,  Div.  6,  Wat.  C),  whether 
or  not  the  Legislature  can  enact  legislation  to  pre- 
scribe a  staging  schedule  for  the  construction  of  the 
state  water  facilities  if  the  act  is  approved  by  the 
voters. 


State  op  California 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 
Sacramento,  California,  July  27,  1960 

OPINION  AND  ANALYSIS 
Whether  such  legislation  could  be  enacted  would 
depend  upon  the  particular  legislation.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  statutes  under  which  a  bonded  indebted- 
ness is  incurred  by  a  public  agency  are  part  of  the 
contract  between  the  agency  issuing  the  bonds  and 
the  bondholders;  that  such  a  contract  cannot,  con- 
stitutionally, be  substantially  impaired  by  a  change  in 
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the  law  existing  at  the  time  the  contract  bonds  were 
issued;  and  that  the  obligation  of  the  bond  contract 
cannot  be  impaired  during  the  term  of  the  bonds  in 
any  substantial  respect  by  the  Legislature,  either  in 
respect  to  the  manner  of  payment  or  as  to  the  security 
of  the  bonds  (City  of  San  Bernardino  v.  Way,  18  Cal. 
2d647). 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  legislation  to  prescribe  a 
staging  schedule  would  not  constitute  a  substantial 
impairment  of  the  contract,  it  could  be  properly  en- 
acted bv  the  Legislature. 


In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  such 
legislation  might  well  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  bond- 
holders if,  for  example,  it  ensured  the  completion  of 
a  basic  project  that  would  provide  revenues  for  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds  in 
accordance  with  the  Bond  Act. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  N.  Kxeps 
Legislative  Counsel 
By  George  H.  Mttrphy 
Principal  Deputy 


Honorable  Stephen  P.  Teale 
Box  E,  West  Point,  California 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT-No.  4337 

State  of  California 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 
Sacramento,  California,  August  17, 1960 


Dear  Senator  Teale  : 

QUESTION 

You  have  requested  our  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  may  im- 
pose terms  and  conditions  in  contracts  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Act  (Ch. 
8  (commencing  at  Sec.  12930),  Pt.  6,  Div.  6,  Wat.  C. 
(added  by  Ch.  1762,  Stats.  1959))  in  the  absence  of 
the  imposition  of  terms  and  conditions  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

OPINION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Section  12937  of  the  Water  Code  authorizes  the 
department,  "subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Legislature,"  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  sale,  delivery  or  use  of  water  or 
power,  or  for  other  services  and  facilities,  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  Water  Resources  Development  Sys- 
tem to  be  constructed  pursuant  to  the  bond  act. 


In  our  opinion  the  above  provision  would  not  pre- 
clude the  department  from  entering  into  contracts 
even  though  the  Legislature  has  not  prescribed  any 
terms  and  conditions.  In  such  ease,  the  department 
itself  would  be  authorized  to  impose  such  terms  and 
conditions  in  contracts  as  it  determined  appropriate, 
subject  to  the  limitations  which  exist  in  the  bond  act 
and  in  the  statutory  provisions  governing  the  Central 
Vallej-  Project  (which  are  incorporated  by  reference 
in  the  bond  act)  or  limitations  which  might  be  con- 
tained in  the  bond  indentures  under  which  bonds  are 
issued  to  finance  the  water  development  facilities  pro- 
posed by  the  bond  act. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  N.  Kleps 
Legislative  Counsel 
By  Ray  H.  Whitaker 
Deputy  Legislative  Counsel 


Honorable  Prank  Lanterman 
4420  Encinas  Drive 
La  Canada,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Lanterman  : 


STATE  WATER  DEVELOPMENT-No.  3923 

State  of  California 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 
Sacramento,  California,  June  28, 1960 


QUESTION 

You  have  requested  our  opinion  as  to  the  latitude 
the  Legislature  would  have  to  amend  the  California 
Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Act  (Ch.  8  (com- 
mencing at  Sec.  12930),  Pt.  6,  Div.  6,  Wat.  C.)  at  the 
1961  Regular  Session,  assuming  the  voters  approve 
the  bond  act  at  the  1960  General  Election  but  no 
bonds  are  issued. 

OPINION 

In  our  opinion  the  Legislature  would  be  precluded 
from  altering  the  purposes  for  which  bond  proceeds 
could  be  expended  (including  altering  the  definition 
of  the  aqueduct  system  of  the  State  Water  Paeilities 
pro\'ided  for  in  the  bond  act)  and  from  altering  the 
means  provided  in  the  bond  act  for  the  pajTuent  of 


principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds.  In  all  other  re- 
spects, the  Legislature  would  be  free  to  amend  the 
bond  act  in  any  manner  consistent  with  the  authoriza- 
tion given  by  the  voters.  It  could  even  repeal  the 
entire  bond  act. 

ANALYSIS 

Under  Section  1  of  Article  XVI  of  the  California 
Constitution,  a  law  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  debt 
or  liability  in  excess  of  $300,000,  singly  or  in  the  ag- 
gregate with  any  previous  debts  or  liabilities,  must 
be  for  a  single  object  or  work  distinctly  specified 
therein,  the  law  must  provide  ways  and  means  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  debt  or 
liability,  and  the  law  must  be  approved  by  the  voters. 

Section  12935  of  the  Water  Code  (which  is  part 
of  the  bond  act  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters) 
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authorizes  the  issuance  of  general  obligation  bonds  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  to  pro- 
vide (1)  for  the  acquisition,  construction  and  comple- 
tion of  "the  State  Water  Facilities  herein  specified" 
and  (2)  for  expenditure  for  facilities  to  meet  local 
needs  and  to  augment  supplies  of  water  in  tlie  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta.  The  expenditure  for  (2) 
above  is  to  be  made  only  to  the  extent  that  money  in 
the  California  Water  Fund  (which  consists  of  general 
fund  money)  is  expended  for  construction  of  the  State 
Water  Facilities  (see  Sec.  12938,  Wat.  C).  In  our 
opinion  anv  attempt  by  the  Legislature  to  expand  the 
above  purposes  for  Avhich  the  bond  proceeds  may  be 
expended  would  be  in  violation  of  the  requirement  of 
Section  1  of  Article  XVI  that  the  debt  or  liability  in- 
curred be  for  a  single  object  or  work  distinctly  speci- 
fied in  the  bond  act  and  approved  by  the  voters. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  subdivi- 
sion (d)  of  Section  12934  of  the  Water  Code  specifies 
in  some  detail  certain  of  the  features  of  the  State 
Water  Facilities,  including  an  aqueduct  system  to 
provide  for  the  transportation  and  delivery  of  water, 
both  at  designated  termini  and  at  canal-side  points  en 
route,  for  service  in  designated  counties.  In  our  opin- 
ion the  Legislature  would  be  precluded  from  amend- 
ing the  definition  of  the  aqueduct  system  of  the  State 
Water  Facilities  to  either  add  or  eliminate  features 
or  to  change  the  service  area  thereof.  In  other  words, 
we  believe  a  court  would  hold  that  if  the  people  ap- 
prove the  bond  act  they  are  authorizing,  insofar  as 
the  aqueduct  svstem  of  the  State  Water  Facilities  is 
concerned,  the '  expenditure  of  bond  proceeds  for  the 
acquisition,  construction,  and  completion  of  such  aq- 
ueduct system  as  specified  in  the  ad  at  the  time  it  is 
suhmitted  to  them  for  approval. 

If  the  Legislature  could  submit  a  bond  act  to  the 
voters  to  finance  certain  facilities  (which  perhaps  the 
voters  favor),  and  then  after  approval  of  the  voters 
could  amend  the  bond  act  to  provide  for  different  or 
additional  facilities  to  be  financed  by  the  bond  pro- 
ceeds (which  facilities  the  voters  did  not  have  before 
them  for  consideration  when  voting  upon  the  bond 
act),  this,  in  our  opinion,  would  amount  to  a  circum- 


vention of  the  requirements  of  Section  1  of  Article 
XVI.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  tliat  the 
bond  proceeds  are  to  be  used  primarily  for  the  acqui- 
sition, construction,  and  completion  of  the  State 
Water  Facilities. 

It  might  further  be  noted  that  while  in  Section 
12931  of  the  Water  Code  specific  provision  is  made  for 
future  amendments  or  revisions  of  other  features  of 
the  State  Water  Resources  Development  System  (of 
which  the  State  Water  Facilities  are  a  part),  which 
other  features  are  to  be  financed  by  bond  proceeds 
only  to  the  extent  that  California  Water  Fund  money 
is  expended  for  the  construction  of  the  State  Water 
Facilities,  no  provision  is  made  for  future  amend- 
ments or  revisions  of  the  aqueduct  system  of  the 
State  Water  Facilities. 

The  same  reasoning  under  which  the  Legislature 
would  be  precluded  from  altering  the  purposes  for 
which  bond  proceeds  may  be  expended  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  proposal  to  alter  the  ways  and  means 
provided  in  the  bond  act  for  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  the  bonds.  Thus,  Section  12937  of  the 
Water  Code  provides  the  ways  and  means  for  such 
payment  which  will  have  been  approved  by  the  voters. 
Any  attempt  by  the  Legislature  to  alter  such  waj^s 
and  means  would  be  in  violation  of  Section  1  of 
Article  XVI. 

Except  for  the  two  areas  discussed  above,  we  believe 
that  the  Legislature  may,  prior  to  the  sale  of  the 
bonds,  amend  the  bond  act  in  any  manner  consistent 
with  the  authorization  given  by  the  voters.  In  other 
words,  except  insofar  as  its  authority  is  limited  by 
Section  1  of  Article  XVI,  the  Legislature  may  act  in 
connection  with  this  act  prior  to  the  issuance  of  bonds 
thereunder  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  act.  In  fact,  up  until  the  time  bonds  are  issued 
pursuant  to  the  bond  act,  it  may  be  repealed  by  the 
Legislature  (see  Sec.  1,  Art.  XVI,  CaL  Const.). 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  N.  Kleps 
Legislative  Counsel 
By  Ray  H.  Whitaker 
Deputy  Legislative  Counsel 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT-No.  3633 

State  of  California 
Honorable  Stephen  P.  Teale  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 

Box  E,  West  Point,  California  Sacramento,  California,  May  9,  1960 

Dear  Senator  Teale  : 


You  have  asked  two  questions  with  respect  to  Chap- 
ter 1762  (S.B.  1106)  of  the  Statutes  of  1959,  which 
enacts  the  California  Water  Resources  Development 
Bond  Act  (Ch.  8  (commencing  at  See.  12930),  Pt.  6, 
Div.  6,  Wat.  C.)  and  provides  for  its  submission  to 
the  people  for  approval  at  the  General  Election  in 
November,  1960. 

QUESTION  No.  1 

After  approval  of  the  bond  act  by  the  people,  to 
what  extent  could  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  (Sees. 
12880-12891.1,  inch,  Wat.  C.)  be  amended  to  limit  the 
terms  upon  which  loans  or  grants  are  authorized  ? 


OPINION  No.  1 
In  our  opinion  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  could  be 
amended  to  limit  the  terms  upon  which  loans  or  grants 
are  authorized,  to  the  extent  tliat  such  limitations  did 
not  substantially  impair  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tracts between  the  State  and  the  bondholders. 

ANALYSIS  No.  1 

A  general  discussion  of  the  Legislature's  powers  in 

the  light  of  the  prohibition  against  impairment  of  the 

obligation  of  contracts  (Section  10  of  Article  I  of  the 

United  States  Constitution  and  Section  16  of  Article  I 
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of  the  California  Constitution)  is  essential,  we  believe, 
to  the  proper  consideration  of  this  question. 

The  bond  act  provides  for  the  issuance  of  general 
obligation  bonds  of  the  State  in  the  total  amount  of 
$1,750,000,000  for  the  financing,  primarily,  of  certain 
water  development  and  distribution  facilities  desia'- 
nated  the ' '  State  Water  Facilities ' '  (Sees.  12931, 12934. 
12935,  12938,  Wat.  C).  Included  as  part  of  said  State 
Water  Facilities  is  provision  for  water  development 
facilities  for  local  areas  pursuant  to  the  Davis-Grunskv 
Act  (Sec.  12934,  Wat.  C),  and  $130,000,000  of  the 
bond  proceeds  is  earmarked  for  expenditure  for  such 
purpose  (Sec.  12938,  Wat.  C).  All  revenues  from  the 
State  Water  Facilities,  including-  the  revenues  from 
loans  made  pursuant  to  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act,  are 
required  to  be  deposited  in  the  California  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Bond  Fund  and  used  only  for 
specified  i^urposes,  including  the  paj^ment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  pursuant  to  the 
bond  act  (Sec.  12937,  Wat.  C). 

It  is  clearly  established  that  a  statute  under  which 
bonded  indebtedness  is  incurred  by  a  public  agency  is 
part  of  the  contract  between  the  agency  issuing  bonds 
and  the  bond  holders  {Welsh  v.  Cross,  146  Cal.  621, 
624;  Lelande  v.  Lowery,  26  Cal.  2d  224,  226);  that 
such  contract  cannot,  constitutionally,  be  substantially 
impaired  by  a  change  in  the  law  existing  at  the  time 
the  bonds  were  issued ;  and  that  the  obligation  of  a 
bond  contract  cannot  be  impaired  during  the  term  of 
tlie  bonds  in  any  substantial  respect  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, either  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  payment  or  as 
to  the  securit.v  of  the  bonds  {City  of  San  Bernardino 
V.  Way,  18  Cal.  2d  647).  Legislation  making  proce- 
dural changes  and  other  changes  that  do  not  substan- 
tially impair  the  contractural  rights  will  be  sustained 
(see  11  Cal.  Jur.  2d  pp.  672  et  seq.). 

As  to  what  constitutes  a  substantial  impairment  can 
be  determined  only  in  light  of  a  particular  contract 
and  the  legislation.  As  stated  in  United-  States  ex  rel. 
Hoffman  v.  City  of  Quincy,  18  L.  Ed.  403 : 

"  It  is  competent  for  the  states  to  change  the  form 
of  the  remedy,  or  to  modify  it  otherwise,  as  they 
may  see  fit,  provided  no  substantial  right  secured 
bj'  the  contract  is  thereby  impaired.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  fix  definitely  the  line  between  altera- 
tions of  the  remedy,  which  are  to  be  deemed  legiti- 
mate, and  those  which  under  the  form  of  modifying 
the  remedy,  impair  substantial  rights.  Every  case 
must  be  determined  upon  its  own  circumstances." 
(p.  409,  410) 

Further,  the  contract  rights,  like  all  other  property, 
are  subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.  A  con- 
tract with  the  State  is  subject  to  regulations  enacted 
for  the  protection  of  the  health,  morals,  or  safety  of 
the  public,  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  are  all  contracts  and  all  property.  Parties  are  pre- 
sumed to  contract  in  contemplation  of  the  inherent 
power  of  the  State  to  exercise  unhampered  the  police 
power  that  the  sovereign  always  reserves  to  itself  for 
the  protection  of  public  peace,  safety,  health  and 
morals,  and  its  effect  cannot  be  nullified  in  advance 


bv  making  contracts  inconsistent  with  its  enforcement 
(11  Cal.  Jur.  2d,  pp.  667,  668). 

In  Caminetti  v.  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  N.Y.,  22  Cal.  2d  344,  the  court  stated : 

"It  is  iirged  that  while  a  private  contract  fixing 
private  rights  is  subject  to  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  a  different  rule  obtains  where,  as  here, 
the  contract  was  imposed  upon  the  parties  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  state  acting  in  the  interests  of 
the  general  welfare.  We  know  of  no  authority  hold- 
ing that  in  such  a  situation  the  state  may  not  there- 
after legislate  on  the  same  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
the  state  cannot  abdicate  or  bargain  away  its  police 
power  even  bv  express  grant  {Atlantic  Coast  Line 
B.  R.  Co.  V.  Goldsboro,  232  U.S.  548,  558,  [34  S.  Ct. 
364,  58  L.  Ed.  721]),  and  rights  under  a  so-called 
'public'  contract  are  subject  to  further  exercise  of 
the  power  to  which  they  owe  their  existence."  (p. 
362) 

Economic  interests  of  the  public  may  justify  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  notwithstanding  inter- 
ference with  contracts  (11  Cal.  Jur.  2d  p.  679).  Thus, 
during  an  economic  emergency  a  statute  granting  a 
moratoriiim  on  foreclosures  of  mortgages  was  sus- 
tained in  Home  Building  and  Loan  Association  v. 
Blaisdell,  78  L.  Ed.  413. 

Whether  any  particular  future  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture would  constitute  a  valid  exercise  of  legislative 
l^ower  could  be  determined  only  with  regard  to  a  spe- 
cific bond  issue  and  a  specific  act  of  the  Legislature. 

It  should  be  recognized  that,  as  stated  earlier,  the 
law  in  existence  at  the  time  the  contracts  are  executed 
are  part  of  the  contracts  {Welsh  v.  Cross,  146  Cal. 
621,  624;  Lelande  v.  Lowery,  26  Cal.  2d  224,  226). 
This  rule  of  law  raises  the  question  as  to  what  effect 
is  to  be  given  to  the  following  provision  contained  in 
subdivision  (d)  of  Section  12934  (also  added  by 
Chapter  1762)  : 

' '  State  Water  Facilities  shall  mean  the  following 
facilities : 


(6)  Provision  for  water  development  facilities 
for  local  areas  as  provided  in  Chapter  5  (commenc- 
ing at  Section  12880)  of  Part  6  of  Division  6  of  the 
Water  Code  [the  Davis-Grunsky  Act]  as  the  same 
may  now  or  hereafter  he  amended. 

The  above  provision  would  appear  to  authorize  the 
Legislature  to  enact,  as  part  of  the  Davis-Grunsky 
Act,  any  subsequent  legislation  affecting  provision  for 
water  development  facilities  for  local  areas,  even 
though  such  subsequent  legislation  might  substantially 
impair  the  obligation  of  the  contracts  the  State  has 
entered  into  with  the  bondholders.  However,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  believe,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
securitj'  given  to  the  bondholders  by  Section  12937, 
that  the  Legislature  intended,  by  the  language  in 
paragraph  (6)  of  subdivision  (d)  of  Section  12934, 
to  completely  abrogate  such  purported  protection  by 
permitting  subsequent  changes  in  the  Davis-Grunsky 
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Act  irrespective  of  the  substantial  effect  such  changes 
Blight  have  upon  existing  contracts. 

For  example,  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  presently  pro- 
vides for  loans  and  grants  for  local  water  development 
projects  subject  to  certain  limitations  and  conditions. 
The  loans  are  to  be  repaid  with  interest,  thus  provid- 
ing a  soiiree  of  revenue  for  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  the  bonds  issued  pursuant  to  the  bond  act. 
If  tlie  language  of  Section  12934  incorporating  the 
Davis-Grunsky  Act  provisions  as  now  or  hereafter 
amended  were  construed  so  as  to  permit  the  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  that  the  financial  assistance  to  local 
agencies  is  to  consist  entirely  of  grants,  such  subse- 
quent legislative  act  would,  we  believe,  be  held  by  the 
courts  to  constitute  a  change  in  existing  law  impair- 
ing in  a  substantial  respect  the  manner  of  payment 
or" the  securitv  of  the  bonds  even  though  the  bond- 
holders would' still  have  the  revenues  from  water  and 
power  contracts  and  the  general  credit  of  the  State  to 
look  to  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
on  bonds. 

In  view  of  the  above  factors,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  courts  would  hold  it  to  be  the  intent  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  incorporating  in  the  bond  act  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act  provisions  as  now  or  hereafter  amended, 
to  authorize  changes  in  said  provisions  which  would 
substautiallv  impair  the  obligations  of  contracts. 
Rather  we  believe  that  it  would  be  held  that  such  in- 
corporation was  intended  to  be  read  together  with 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bond  act,  as  authorizing 
subsequent  amendments  of  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act 
provisions  so  long  as  such  provisions  do  not  substan- 
tially impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  m  existence 
at  the  time  such  amendments  are  enacted. 

Your  specific  question  concerns  subsequent  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  to  hmxt _  the 
terms  upon  which  loans  or  gTauts  are  authorized. 
Webster's  New  luteruatioual  Dictionary,  2d  Edition, 
defines  "limit"  to  mean: 

"  to    assign    to    or    within    certain    limits; 

to  apply  a  limit  to,  or  set  a  limit  or  bounds 
for."  ..." 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  legislation  further 
limiting  the  terms  upon  which  loans  or  grants  are 
authorized  under  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  would  bene- 
fit the  bondholders  rather  than  impair  their  security. 
In  other  words,  bv  further  limiting  the  terms  under 
which  grants  are  authorized,  it  would  appear  likely 
that  fewer  grants  would  be  authorized,  thereby  mak- 
ing' more  money  available  for  loans  which  would  re- 
turn revenue  to  assist  in  paying  the  principal  and 
interest  on  bonds.  Furthermore,  limiting  the  terms 
under  which  loans  are  authorized  (for  example,  by 
requiring  earlier  maturity  dates  or  raising  the  rate 
of  interest)  would  seem  to  strengthen,  rather  than 
weaken  the  securitv  of  the  bondholders.  It  is  difScult 
to  conceive  of  a  limitation,  as  such,  on  the  loan  terms, 
which  would  substantially  impair  the  obligation  of 
the  contracts  with  the  bondholders.  ,       .   ^ 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act 
could  be  amended  to  limit  the  terms  under  which 
loans  and  grants  are  authorized,  to  the  extent  that 


such  limitations  did  not  substantially  impair  the  ob- 
ligatiou  of  the  contracts  between  the  State  and  the 
bondholders. 

QUESTION  No.  2 

After  approval  of  the  bond  act  by  the  people,  could 
the  Legislature  appropriate  money  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Fund?  If  so,  could  the  appropriation 
be  for  an  amount  to  be  determined  from  future  facts 
(such  as  an  amount  each  year  equivalent  to  the 
amount  repaid  to  the  California  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Bond  Fimd  in  the  preceding  year  as  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  loans  imder  the  Davis-Grunsky 
Act)? 

OPINION  AND  ANALYSIS  No.  2 

Section  12938  of  the  Water  Code  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provision : 

"All  moneys  in  the  California  Water  Fund  and 
all  accruals  thereto  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
department  for  expenditure  and  allocation  by  the 
department  without  regard  to  fiscal  years  for  the 
State  Water  Resources  Development  System  as  de- 
fined in  Section  12931  except  that  in  any  fiscal  year 
the  Legislature  may  appropriate  for  any  lawful 
purpose  any  money  in  the  California  Water  Fund 
which  is  unexpended  at  the  heginning  of  that  fiscal 
year  and  any  money  accruing  to  that  fund  during 
the  fiscal  year."  (EmphasLs  Added) 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  provision  that  the  Legis- 
lature is  .specifically  authorized  to  appropriate  money 
from  the  California  Water  Fund.  And,  since  this  au- 
thorization to  make  annual  appropriations  from  said 
fund  is  part  of  the  existing  law,  any  subsequent  ap- 
propriations Avould  not  constitute  an  impairment  of 
the  contracts  with  the  bondholders,  even  though  they 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  expenditure  on  the  State  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Sj^stem.  We  believe  that  this 
clear  and  unequivocal  authorization  to  appropriate 
California  Water  Fund  money  stands  on  a  different 
footing  than  the  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Grunsky  Act  "as  now  or  hereafter  amended," 
discussed  in  our  answer  to  your  first  question. 

As  discussed  above  the  language  with  reference  to 
the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  can  be  construed  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  constitutional  prohibition  against 
impairment  of  contracts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lan- 
guage specifically  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
funds  in  the  Caiifornia  Water  Fund  (which  is  con- 
tinuously appropriated  for  the  system)  for  any  law- 
ful purpose  would  clearly  permit  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  a  manner  which  would  otherwise  substan- 
tially impair  the  contractual  obligation  to  the  bond- 
holders. 

In  other  words,  while  we  have  concluded  that,  con- 
sidering all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bond  act,  we  do 
not  believe  the  Legislature  intended  to  authorize  sub- 
sequent amendments  to  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  which 
would  substantially  impair  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tracts between  the  State  and  the  bondholders,  in  the 
case  of  appropriations  from  the  California  Water 
Fund  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to  permit  subse- 
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quent  appropriations,  notwithstanding  their  effect  on 
the  financing  of  the  State  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment System,  is  clear. 

In  onr  opinion  the  Legislature  may  make  the  ap- 
propriation from  the  California  Water  Fund  in  an 
amount  to  be  determined  from  future  facts  (such  as 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  repaid  to  the 
California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  principal  and  interest  on 
loans  under  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act).  All  that  is  re- 
quired of  a  specific  appropriation  is  that  a  certain 
sum  of  money  from  a  specified  fund  be  authorized 
to  be  expended  for  a  specified  object  {Stratton  v. 
Green  (1872),  45  Cal.  149;  Eumhert  v.  Dunn  (1890), 
84  Cal.  57;  Byan  v.  BUcy  (1924),  65  Cal.  App.  181; 
Biley  v.  Johnson  (1933),  219  Cal.  513) .  It  is  not  essen- 
tial that  funds  to  meet  the  appropriation  be  in  the 
treasury  at  the  time  the  appropriation  is  enacted, 
since  revenues  may  be  appropriated  in  anticipation 


of  their  receipt  {McCauley  v.  Brooks  (1860),  16  Cal. 
11;  Ingram  v.  Colgan  (1895),  106  Cal.  113).  In  the 
present  instance,  the  amount  which  would  be  appro- 
priated can  be  ascertained  by  computation  _  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  State  as  principal  and  interest 
on  Davis-Grunsky  Act  loans  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  appropriation  is  made.  Furthermore, 
Section  12938  specifically  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  not  only  the  money  which  is  in  the  California 
Water  Fund  at  the  commencement  of  a  fiscal  year, 
but  also  the  money  which  will  accrue  to  the  fund 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  N.  Kleps 
Legislative  Counsel 

By  Rat  H.  Whitaker 
Deputy  Legislative  Counsel 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT-No.  7105 


Honorable  Stephen  P.  Teale 
Senate  Chamber 

Dear  Senator  Teale  : 

QUESTION 

You  have  asked  whether,  under  Section  12938  of 
the  Water  Code,  (which  is  part  of  the  California 
Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Act  (Ch.  8  (com- 
mencing with  Sec.  12930)  Pt.  6,  Div.  6,  Wat.  C.)), 
the  $130,000,000  which  is  to  be  expended  for  loans 
and  grants  to  local  agencies  under  the  Davis-Grunsliy 
Act  must  be  expended  solely  from  bond  proceeds  or 
whether  California  Water  Fund  money  coiUd  be  used 
for  this  purpose  under  the  appropriation  of  such 
money  made  by  Section  12938. 

OPINION 

While  the  matter  is  not  free  from  doubt,  we  believe 
that  a  court  would  hold  that  either  bond  proceeds  or 
California  Water  Fund  money  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

ANALYSIS 

Subdivision  (d)  of  Section  12934  of  the  Water  Code 
provides,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"  (d)   'State  Water  Facilities'  shall  mean  the  fol- 
lowing facilities : 

*     *     * 

"(6)   Provision  for  water  development  facili- 
ties for   local   areas   as   provided   in    Chapter   5 
(commencing   at   Section    12880)    of   Part   6    of 
Division  6  of  the  Water  Code  [the  Davis-Grunsky 
Act]    as    the    same    may    now   or   hereafter    be 
amended. 
******* 
There  is  no  question,  therefore,  but  that  provision 
for  such  local  water  facilities  is  a  part  of  the  State 
Water  Facilities. 


State  of  California 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 
Sacramento,  California,  January  14, 1961 


The  next  pertinent  provisions  are  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 12938  of  the  code  and  read  as  follows: 

".  .  .  Of  the  total  amount  of  the  bonds  au- 
thorized herein,  one  hundred  thirty  million  dol- 
lars ($130,000,000)  and  no  more  shall  be  avail- 
able exclusively  for  the  provision  of  water 
development  facilities  for  local  areas  as  set  forth 
in  subdivision  (d)  (6)  of  Section  12934.  Any 
money  in  the  California  Water  Fund,  and  any 
surplus  revenue  as  described  in  Section  12937  (b) 
4,  available  for  expenditure  for  the  State  AVater 
Resources  Development  System  shall  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  State  Water  Facilities  in 
lieu  of  the  proceeds  of  bonds  authorized  by  this 
chapter.  ...  All  moneys  in  the  California  Water 
Fund  and  all  accruals  thereto  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  the  department  for  expenditure  and 
allocation  by  the  department  without  regard  to 
fiscal  years  for  the  State  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment System.  .  .  " 

In  our  opinion  a  court  would  read  the  above-quoted 
provisions  of  Section  12938  together  and  hold  that 
California  Water  Fund  money,  as  well  as  bond  pro- 
ceeds, could  be  used  for  loans  and  grants  to  local 
agencies  under  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act.  In  other 
words,  while  the  first  sentence  in  Section  12938  quoted 
above  earmarks  $130,000,000  of  bond  proceeds  for 
this  purpose,  the  second  sentence  requires  the  use  of 
available  California  Water  Fund  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  State  Water  Facilities  "in  lieu  of  the 
proceeds  of  bonds."  Since,  as  already  pointed  out,  the 
provision  for  local  water  facilities  under  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act  is  a  part  of  the  State  Water  Facilities, 
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we  believe  that  a  court  would  hold  that  California 
"Water  Fund  money  uiaj'  be  used  for  this  purpose  as 
well  as  for  the  eonstruction  of  the  other  physical  fa- 
cilities designated  as  part  of  the  State  Water  Facili- 
ties in  subdivision  (d)  of  Section  12934.  There  is 
nothing  in  Section  12938  which  expressly  indicates  an 
intention  to  treat  the  provision  for  Davis-Grunsky 
Act  facilities  differently  from  the  other  facilities  of 


the  State  Water  Facilities  with  respect  to  use  of  Cali- 
fornia Water  Fund  money. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  N.  Kleps 
Legislative  Coi;nsel 
By  Ray  H.  Whitakeb 
Deputy  Legislative  Counsel 


DAVIS-GRUNSKY  ACT-No.  4227 


Honorable  Stephen  P.  Teale 
Box  E,  ^Yest  Point,  California 

Dear  Senator  Teale  : 

QUESTION 

You  have  directed  our  attention  to  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act  (Sees.  128S0-12891.1,  Incl.  Wat.  C.)  and, 
more  particularly  to  Section  12880*  which  provides 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  public  agencies  for  the  construction  of 
water  projects  to  meet  local  requirements  in  which 
there  is  a  "state-wide  interest."  You  have  asked  for 
a  definition  of  "state-wide  interest,"  as  used  in  Sec- 
tion 12880. 

OPINION  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  phrase  in  question  is  used  in  defining  the  policy 
of  the  State  which  is  effectuated  by  the  Act.  Since  the 
phrase  is  not  specifically  defined,  we  believe,  that  its 
meaning  can  be  best  determined  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  which  were  adopted  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  policy.  Such  a  construction  is  required  by 
the  rule  of  statutory  construction  that  a  statute  should 
be  construed  with  reference  to  the  whole  system  of 
law  of  which  it  forms  a  part  so  that  all  may  be  har- 
monized and  given  effect.  {Chilson  v.  Jerome,  102  Cal. 
App.  635) 

Considering,  then,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion, Section  12880  provides  that  proposed  projects 
will  be  approved  for  assistance  only  if  it  is  determined 
that  the  project  substantially  conforms  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Plan. 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  promulgated 
the  California  Water  Plan  (Bulletin  No.  3  of  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  dated  May,  1957), 
which  includes  the  following  statement: 

"The  California  Water  Plan  is  a  master  plan  for 
the  control,  conservation,  protection,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  California,  to  meet  present  and 
future  needs  for  all  beneficial  uses  and  purposes  in 
all  areas  of  the  State  to  the  maximum  feasible  ex- 
tent. It  is  a  comprehensive  plan  which  would  reach 
from  border  to  border  both  in  its  constructed  works 
and  in  its  effects.  The  Plan  is  a  flexible  pattern 
susceptible  of  orderly  development  by  logical  pro- 
gressive stages,  the  choice  of  each  successive  incre- 


*  All  section  references  are  to  sections  of  U>e  Water  Code. 


State  of  California 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 
Sacramento,  California,  July  11,  1960 


mental  project  to  be  made  with  due  consideration 
to  the  economic  and  other  pertinent  factors  govern- 
ing at  the  particular  time."  (p.  37) 

The  California  Water  Plan  was  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  in  1959  (Sees.  10004-10007,  inch,  Wat.  C). 
Section  10005  of  the  Water  Code  contains  the  follow- 
ing declaration : 

"10005.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  people  of 
the  State  have  a  primary  interest  in  the  orderly  and 
co-ordinated  control,  protection,  conservation,  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  State  by  all  individuals  and  entities  and  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  State  that  The  California  Water 
Plan,  with  such  amendments,  supplements  and  addi- 
tions thereto  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time, 
is  accepted  as  the  guide  for  the  orderly  and  co- 
ordinated control,  protection,  conservation,  devel- 
opment, and  utilization  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  State  .  .  .." 

While  there  may  be  a  "state- wide  interest"  in  other 
aspects  of  tlie  Davis-Grunsky  Act,  that  interest  clearly 
includes  the  interest  of  tlie  people  in  providing  for 
the  orderly  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
State  contemplated  by  the  California  Water  Plan. 

The  state-wide  interest,  so  identified,  is  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  Article  XIV  of  the 
California  Constitution,  which  states,  in  part : 

"It  is  hereby  declared  that  because  of  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  this  State  the  general  welfare 
requires  that  the  water  resources  of  the  State  be 
put  to  beneficial  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  that  the  waste  or  unreasonable 
use  or  unreasonable  method  of  use  of  water  be  pre- 
vented, and  that  the  conservation  of  such  waters  is 
to  be  exercised  with  a  view  to  the  reasonable  and 
beneficial  use  thereof  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
and  for  the  public  welfare.  ..." 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  N.  Kleps 
Legislative  Counsel 
By  George  H.  Murphy 
Principal  Deputy 
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DAVIS-GRUNSKY  ACT  LOANS-No.  4226 


Honorable  Stephen  P.  Teale 
Box  E,  West  Point,  California 

Dear  Senator  Teale  : 

QUESTION 

You  have  asked  ns  to  examine  the  powers  of  a  rep- 
resentative nmnber  of  the  various  types  of  local  agen- 
cies to  borrow  money  from  the  State  under  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act  (Ch.  5  (commencing  at  Sec.  12880), 
Pt.  6,  Div.  6,  Wat.  C). 

OPINION  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  Davis-Grunsky  Act  provides  for  the  making  of 
loans  and  grants  by  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources to  local  agencies  to  assist  in  financing  the  con- 
struction of  water  projects  to  meet  local  requirements. 
Loans  are  required  to  be  repayable,  with  interest,  over 
a  period  of  not  exceeding  50  years,  excluding  a  lim- 
ited period  of  development  when  justified  under  the 
circumstances  (subd.  (e),  Sec.  12880,  Sec.  12884, 
Wat.  C).  It  is  expressly  provided  that  nothing  in  the 
act  "shall  be  construed  to  expand  the  powers  of  any 
public  agenev  otherwise  granted  by  law"  (subd.  (h). 
Sec.  12880,  Wat.  C). 

Since  loans  made  under  the  act  are  required  to  be 
repaid  within  50  years  (plus  a  possible  development 
period),  and  since  there  is  no  general  authorization 
in  the  act  for  local  agencies  to  borrow  money  from 
the  State  'pursuant  to  the  act,  the  authorization  to 
incur  such  an  indebtedness  must  be  contained  in  the 
law  applicable  to  the  particular  local  agencj'. 

For  the  purpose  of  complying  with  your  request 
we  have  examined  the  laws  relating  to  general  law 
cities,  counties,  irrigation  districts,  county  water  dis- 
tricts, California  water  districts,  and  water  storage 
districts. 

In  our  opinion  none  of  these  laws  contains  express 
authorization  for  the  local  agency  concerned  to  enter 
into  a  long  term  loan  agreement  with  the  State,  obli- 
gating itself  to  repay  the  loan,  with  interest,  within 
the  designated  period  of  the  loan. 

While  all  of  the  local  agencies  involved  have  the 
general  power  to  construct  water  development  proj- 
ects and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
power  (see  Sees.  37112,  .38742,  Gov.  C.  (cities) ;  Sees. 
25207,  25690-25699,  incl.,  Gov.  C.  (counties)  ;  Sees. 
22075,  22078,  22225,  Wat.  C.  (irrigation  districts)  ; 
Sees.  31000,  31001,  31020-31022,  inch,  Wat.  C.  (county 
water  districts)  ;  Sees.  35400,  35401,  Wat.  C.  (Cali- 
fornia water  districts)  ;  Sees.  43000,  43150,  Wat.  C. 
(water  storage  districts) ),  we  do  not  Relieve  that  such 
general  power  authorizes  the  incurring  of  an  indeit- 
edness  of  the  type  in  question. 

The  laws  under  which  these  local  agencies  are 
organized  and  function  provide,  generally,  for  the  in- 
curring of  indebtedness  by  means  of  issuance  of  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  (see  Sees.  43600-43904,  incl., 
Gov.  C.  (cities)  ;  Sees.  25693,  29900-30004,  incl., 
Gov.  C.   (counties)  ;  Sec.  24950-25354,  inch,  Wat.  C. 
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(irrigation  districts)  ;  Sees.  31370-31461,  inch,  Wat.  C. 
(county  water  districts) ;  Sees.  35950-36215,  inch, 
Wat.  C.  (California  water  districts)  ;  Sees.  45100- 
45804,  incl.,  Wat.  C.  (water  storage  districts));  or 
bv  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  (see  the  Revenue  Bond 
Law  of  1941  (Sees.  54300-54700,  incl..  Gov.  C),  which 
is  applicable  to  cities,  counties,  and  local  districts 
authorized  to  construct  various  types  of  revenue- 
producing  enterprises,  including  waterworks  (see  Sec. 
54309,  Gov.  C.)  ;  and,  more  specificallv,  see  Sees. 
25240-25245,  incl.,  2.5400-25403,  incl,  AVat.  C.  (irrisa- 
tion  districts)  ;  Sees.  31030,  31480-31481,  inch,  Wat.  C. 
(countv  water  districts);  Sees.  35950-36054,  inch; 
36300-36368,  incl.,  Wat.  C.  (California  water  dis- 
tricts) )  ;  or,  in  some  instances,  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, bv  the  issuance  of  short-term  negotiable  notes 
(see  Sees.  53820-53855,  inch,  Gov.  C.  (which  are  ap- 
jDlicable  to  cities,  counties,  and  local  districts)  ;  and, 
more  specificallv,  see  Sec.  31304,  Wat.  C.  (county 
water  districts);  Sees.  36400-36409,  inch,  Wat.  C. 
(California  water  districts)).  Irrigation  districts  may 
borrow  money  for  any  lawful  purpose  and  issue  war- 
rants payable  at  future  dates  without  an  election,  but 
the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  such  indebtedness 
at  anv  time  is  limited  to  $200,000  (Sec.  22960, 
Wat.    C). 

Furthermore,  express  provision  is  made  in  these 
laws  for  the  borrowing  of  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  in  financing  the  construction  of 
water  projects  (see  Sec.  53701,  Gov.  C.  (which  is  ap- 
plicable to  cities,  counties,  and  local  districts)  ;  and, 
more  specifically,  see  Sec.  38742.  Gov.  C.  (cities)  ; 
Sees.  23196,  23280-23289,  inch,  Wat.  C.  (irrigation 
districts)  ;  Sec.  31151,  Wat.  C.  (county  water  dis- 
tricts) ;  Sec.  35876,  Wat.  C.  (California  water  dis- 
tricts) ;  Sec.  44001,  Wat.  C.  (water  storage  districts)), 
while  no  similar  provision  is  made  for  the  borrowing 
of  money  from  the  State. 

However,  we  believe  that  loan  agreements  with  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  under  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act  could  be  entered  into,  at  least  by  most 
local  agencies,  by  having  the  repayment  obligation 
of  the  local  agency  represented  by  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  issued  by  the  local  agency.  While  such 
procedure  is  not  expressly  authorized  by  the  Davis- 
Grunsky  Act,  we  believe  it  would  meet  the  repayment 
requirements  contained  in  the  act. 

It  might  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  some 
of  the  laws  under  which  the  various  local  agencies 
operate  require  that  general  obligation  bonds  be 
offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder, 
after  notice,  and  provide  that  the  bonds  may  be  sold 
at  private  sale  only  if  no  bids  are  received  or  the 
governing  body  determines  that  the  bids  received  are 
unsatisfactory"  (see  Sec.  43627,  Gov.  C.  (cities)  ;  Sees. 
25326-25332,    inch,    Wat.    C.    (irrigation    districts) ; 
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Sec.  35996,  Wat.  C.  (California  water  districts)). 
Thus,  it  would  appear  that  these  local  agencies  would 
have  to  go  through  the  prescribed  procedure  before 
they  could  "sell"  their  bonds  to  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources. 

No  such  requirement  is  imposed  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  bonds  by  counties  or  county  water  dis- 
tricts. Bonds  of  these  local  agencies  may  be  sold  in 
such  manner  as  their  governing  bodies  prescribe  (see 
See.  29918,  Gov.  C.  (coiiuties)  ;  See.  31426,  Wat.  C. 
(county  water  districts)).  On  the  other  hand,  while 


the  treasurer  of  a  water  storage  district  may  reject 
any  or  all  bids  made  for  the  purchase  of  district 
bonds,  there  is  no  provision  authorizing  the  private 
sale  of  bonds  after  such  action  (see  Sees.  45403-15405, 
inch,  Wat.  C). 

Very  truly  yoiu-s, 

Ralph  N.  Kleps 
Legislative  Counsel 
By  Ray  H.  Whitaker 
Deputy  Legislative  Counsel 


ANALYSIS  OF  CLAIMS  OF  FEDERAL  JURISDICTION  OVER 
UNAPPROPRIATED  WATERS  OF  THE  STATE-No.  3466 


Honorable  Stephen  P.  Teale 
Bos  E,  West  Point,  California 

Dear  Senator  Teale: 

You  have  requested  our  analysis  of  the  claims  of 
federal  jurisdiction  over  the  unappropriated  waters 
of  this  State  and,  specifically,  as  to  the  claim  that 
the  United  States  need  not  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
State  Water  Rights  Board  for  the  appropriation  of 
unappropriated  water  needed  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Valley  Project. 

As  we  understand  it,  this  analysis  is  requested  as 
a  result  of  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
its  Reply  Brief  in  Clfij  of  F>r>ino  v.  State  Water 
Rights  Board.  (No.  105245,  Superior  Court  in  and  for 
the  County  of  Fresno)  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  obtain  a  permit  since  it  already 
owns  all  of  the  unappropriated  water  of  the  San 
Joaquin  River. 

Generally  speaking,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  can  be  illustrated  in  part  by  an  examination 
of  the  following  excerpts  from  its  Reply  Brief: 

"The  Board  [State  Water  Rights  Board]  de- 
nies the  United  States'  right,  absent  a  permit 
from  the  State,  to  use  water  of  the  San  Joaquin 
unappropriated  at  the  time  Friant  was  closed,  but 
it  should  not:  the  United  States  has  owned  the 
right  to  use  this  water  since  1848.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  United  States  acquired 
from  Mexico  the  territory  now  comprising  the 
State  of  California.  Wlien  the  United  States  ac- 
quired this  territory,  it  became  the  owner  of  all 
lands  and  all  rights  to  use  water  within  the  area. 
This  ownership  it  still  retains  unless  it  has  been 
divested  pursuant  to  Act  of  Congress. 

"There  has  been  no  such  divestment. 

"An  argument  to  the  contrary  is  that  divest- 
ment resulted  from  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  1866, 
1870,  and  1877.  But  this  argument  is  unavailing. 

(pages  14  and  15) 

#     «     *     » 

"Thus,  the  Acts  of  1866,  1870,  and  1877  did  not 
constitute  a  divestment  or  general  grant  to  the  State 
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of  California  of  the  United  States'  rights  to  use 
unappropriated  water  in  that  State.  The  Acts  of 
1866  and  1S70  simply  confirmed  as  against  the 
United  States  titles  acquired  by  appropriators  on 
the  public  domain.  The  Act  of  1877  merely  provided 
a  means  by  which  individual  rights  to  the  use  of 
non-navigaible  water  on  the  public  domain  can  be 
acquired  from  the  United  States  by  appropriation 
in  conformity  with  state  or  local  law.  The  title  of 
the  United  States  to  the  right  to  use  navigable 
waters  and  such  non-navigable  water  as  has  not 
been  appropriated  remains  undisturbed  by  these 
statutes,  (page  18) 

*     «     #     « 

"Indeed,  the  Board's  argument  that  the  United 
States  may  acquire  a  right  to  use  any  unappropri- 
ated water  in  the  San  Joaquin  only  by  securing  a 
permit  from  the  Board  is  anomalous  in  light  of  the 
State's  own  doctrine  of  appropriative  rights.  Ever 
since  the  decision  in  Lux  v.  Eaggin,  it  has  been 
recognized  that  appropriative  rights  in  California 
are  deraigned  from  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
Board's  argument  means  that  the  right  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  if  it  should  secure  a  permit 
from  the  Board,  would  come  from  the  United  States. 
Such  circuity,  we  submit,  is  not  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  United  States'  right;  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose ;  and  is  simply  a  means  for  California  _  to 
attempt,  as  here,  to  control  federal  property,  which 
clearly  it  cannot  do."  (pages  19  and  20) 

This  assertion  by  the  United  States  of  ownership  of 
all  unappropriated  water  in  a  state  is  not  new.  The 
same  claim  was  made  in  Nebraska  v.  Wyoming  (1944), 
325  U.S.  589,  611,  in  connection  with  the  Platte  River, 
a  non-navigable  stream.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not, 
in  this  case,  make  any  determination  as  to  the  claim 
of  the  United  States,  since  under  the  facts  of  the  case 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  acquired  the  neces- 
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sary  water  rights  by  appropriation  in  compliance  with 
state  law.  Thus,  the  Court,  after  discussing  the  proce- 
dure which  had  been  followed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  Section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1902  (which  directs  the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  said  act,  to  proceed  in  conformity 
with  state  laws  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
use,  or  distribution  of  water  used  in  irrigation), 
stated : 

"We  have  then  a  direction  by  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  in  conformity 
with  state  laws  in  appropriating  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  We  have  a  compliance  with  that  di- 
rection. Pursuant  to  that  procedure  individual 
landowners  have  become  the  appropriators  of  the 
water  rights,  the  United  States  being  the  storer  and 
the  carrier.  We  intimate  no  opinion  whether  a  dif- 
ferent procedure  might  have  been  followed  so  as  to 
appropriate  and  reserve  to  the  United  States  all  of 
these  water  rights.  No  such  attempt  was  made." 
(325  U.S.  589,  614  and  615) 

Furthermore,  the  same  position  was  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  United  States  v.  Alpine  Land  and 
Reservoir  Co.,  a  case  now  pending  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  District  of  Nevada. 

As  we  understand  it,  those  opposing  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  contend  that  the  United  States  has 
surrendered  to  the  State  or  to  the  people  its  rights  to 
the  unappropriated  waters  of  the  public  domain.  This 
contention  is  based  upon  certain  acts  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  18G6,  1870,  and  1877,  and  certain  expressions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  effect 
of  these  statutes. 

In  1866,  Congress  by  statute  (14  Stats.  251)  ac- 
knowledged the  vested  and  accrued  rights  to  the  use 
of  water  in  the  streams  of  the  public  domain  which 
were  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  decisions  of  courts. 

The  act  of  1866  was  amended  in  1870  (16  Stats. 
217)  to  provide  that  all  patents  granted  or  pre- 
emption or  homesteads  allowed  would  be  subject  to 
vested  and  accrued  water  rights  "as  may  have  been 
acquired  under  or  reeoanized  bv"  the  Act  of  1866. 

In  1877  the  Desert  Land  Act'  (19  Stats.  377)  was 
enacted.  It  provided  that  all  surplus  water  over  and 
above  actual  appropriation  and  use  by  desert  land 
entrymen,  together  with  the  water  of  all  lakes,  rivers, 
and  other  sources  of  water  supply  upon  the  public 
lands  and  not  navigable,  should  remain  and  be  held 
free  for  appropriation  and  use  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  mining  and  manufacturing,  subject  to  ex- 
isting rights.  As  a  result  of  that  provision,  a  grant  by 
the  United  States  of  riparian  land  carried  with  it 
riparian  rights  in  the  stream,  only  if  riparian  rights 
were  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  state  or  the  terri- 
tory where  the  land  was  situated. 

In  CaUforma-Oregon  Potver  Company  v.  Beaver 
Portland  Cement  Company    (1935),  295  U.S.  142,* 

*  The  application  of  the  California-Oregon  Power  Company  case 
was  limited  in  Federal  Power  Commission  v.  State  of  Oregon 
(1955),  349  U.S.  435  (the  so-called  "Pelton  Dam  case"), 
concerning  the  non-navigable  Deschutes  River,  in  which  the 
court  distinguished  "reserved  lands"  from  "public  lands"  and 
ruled  that  the  acts  of  July  26,  1866,  and  July  9,   1870,  and 


which  also  involved  a  non-navigable  stream,  the  Rogue 
River,  the  Supreme  Court  made  the  following  state- 
ment as  to  the  effect  of  these  statutes : 

"...  following  the  Act  of  1877,  if  not  before, 
all  non-navigable  waters  then  a  part  of  the  public 
domain  became  publici  juris,  subject  to  the  plenary 
control  of  the  designated  states,  including  those 
since  created  out  of  the  territories  named,  with  the 
right  in  each  to  determine  for  itself  to  what  extent 
the  rule  of  appropriation  or  the  common-low  rule 
in  respect  of  riparian  rights  should  obtain.  .  .  .  The 
Desert  Land  Act  does  not  bind  or  purport  to  bind 
the  states  to  any  policy.  It  simply  recognizes  and 
gives  sanction,  insofar  as  the  United  States  and  its 
future  grantees  are  concerned,  to  the  state  and  local 
doctrine  of  appropriation  ..."  (pages  163  and 
164) 

Other  similar  statements  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
acts  have  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  in 
United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  Dam  &  I.  Co.  (1899), 
174,  U.S.  690,  706,  wherein  it  was  found  that  the  Rio 
Grande  River  was  non-navigable,  insofar  as  that  ac- 
tion was  concerned,  the  Court  stated  that: 

"...  the  obvious  purpose  of  Congress  was  to  give 
its  assent,  so  far  as  the  public  lands  were  concerned, 
to  any  system,  although  in  contravention  to  the 
common-law  rule  [as  to  the  right  of  a  lower  riparian 
proprietor  to  insist  upon  the  continuous  flow  of  the 
stream  as  it  was],  which  permitted  the  appropria- 
tion of  those  waters  for  legitimate  industries. ' ' 

In  Ickes  v.  Fox  (1937),  300  U.S.  82,  95,  it  was  said 
that  the  Act  of  1877  "reseiwed"  the  non-navigable 
waters  for  the  use  of  the  public  under  the  laws  of  the 
State.  And.  in  Brush  v.  Commissioner  of  Int.  Revenue 
(1937),  300  U.S.  352,  367,  it  was  said  that  the  Act  of 
1877  "dedicated"  the  water  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

We  are  aware  of  no  case  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  directly  determined  whether  or  not  the 
Acts  of  1866,  1870,  and  1877  constituted  a  grant  of 
the  ownership  (as  distinguished  from  control)  of  the 
waters  in  non-navigable  streams  to  the  State.  As 
already  noted,  the  Court,  in  Nehraska  v.  Wyoming, 
supra,  did  not  make  such  determination  in  view  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Likewise,  in  Federal  Potver  Commis- 
sion V.  State  of  Oregon,  supra,  the  Court  did  not  pass 
on  this  question  because  it  determined  that  regardless 
of  the  eft'ect  of  these  statutes,  they  did  not  apply  to 
the  "reserved  lands"  involved  in  that  case.  This  ques- 
tion was  not  involved  in  either  United  States  v.  Ger- 
lach  Live  Stock  Co.  (1950),  339  U.S.  725,  or  Lvanhoe 
Irrig.  Dist.  v.  McCracken  (1958),  357  U.S.  275. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  United  States 
T.  Rio  Grande  Dam  &  I.   Co.,  supra,  the   Supreme 

the  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877,  construed  in  California-Oregon 
Power  Company  v.  Beaver  Portland  Cement  Company  were 
not  applicable  to  the  "reserved  lands"  Involved  in  this  case. 
The  court  defined  "public  lands"  as  lands  subject  to  private 
appropriation  and  disposal  under  public  land  laws.  "Reser- 
vations" are  not  so  subject.  This  same  reasoning-  was  applied 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ne- 
vada in  State  of  Nevada  v.  United  States  (1958),  165  F. 
Supp.  600  (the  so-called  "Hawthorne"  case),  as  one  of  its 
grounds  in  concluding  that  the  United  States  did  not  need 
a  permit  from  state  officials  to  make  use  of  water  from  wells 
drilled  on  its  "reserved  lands"  constituting  a  naval  ammu- 
nition depot. 
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Court,  after  expressing  doubt  that  these  statutes  were 
meant  to  confer  the  right  to  appropriators  upon  trib- 
utary streams  flowing-  into  a  navigable  stream  to 
destroy  the  navigability  of  the  latter  stream,  held  that 
the  passage  of  a  later  statute  by  Congress  prohibiting 
obstructions  to  the  navigable  capacity  of  waters  was 
controlling  and  modified  at  least  any  privileges  or 
rights  upon  prior  statutes  created  since  the  passage  of 
the  later  statute  (174  U.S.  690,  707).  This  is  at  least 
some  indication  that  the  United  States,  acting  through 
the  Congress,  maj^  exercise  jurisdiction  and  control 
over  unappropriated  waters  of  certain  non-navigable 
streams  despite  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1866, 
1870,  and  1877  under  its  rights  to  control  navigation. 

In  the  decisions  discussed  above,  the  courts  have 
considered  the  extent  to  which  the  use  or  appropria- 
tion of  non-navigable  waters  on  the  public  domain  is 
subject  to  local  law  or,  as  stated  in  California-Oregon 
Power  Co.  v.  Beaver  Portland  Cement  Co.,  supra,  sub- 
ject to  plenary  control  of  the  State.  The  courts  in  so 
doing  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  determine  the 
question  of  title  to  the  water  (see  45  Cal.  Law  Rev. 
638). 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  discussing  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  unappro- 
priated non-navigable  waters.  While  waters  of  navi- 
gable streams  are  subject  to  riparian  rights  and  ap- 
propriation as  are  non-navigable  waters,  these  rights 
are  subject  to  the  paramount  control  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  {Miller  &  Lux,  Inc.  v.  Liglit  &  Power 
Corp.  (1932),  120  Cal.  App.  589,  612;  Watcrford  I. 
Dist.  v.  Turlock  I.  Dist.  (1920),  50  Cal.  App.  213, 
220;  Heilbron  v.  Canal  Co.  (1888),  75  Cal.  426,  432- 
A33;  Arizona  v.  California  (1936),  298  U.S.  558,  569). 
The  nature  and  extent  of  this  paramount  control  has 
been  delineated  in  several  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  United  States  v.  Kansas 
Citxj  Life  Ins.  Co.  (1950),  339  U.S.  799,  the  Court 
said: 

"It  is  well  settled  that,  under  the  Commerce 
Clause,  US  Const.  Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  cl  3,  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  improve  its  navigable 
waters  in  the  interest  of  navigation  without  liability 
for  damages  resulting  to  private  property  within 
the  bed  of  the  navigable  stream. 

"  'The  dominant  power  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment, as  has  been  repeatedly  held,  extends  to  the 
entire  bed  of  a  stream,  which  includes  the  lands 
below  ordinary  high-water  mark.  The  exercise  of 
the  power  Avithin  these  limits  is  not  an  invasion  of 
any  private  property  right  in  such  lands  for  which 
the  United  States  must  make  compensation.  [Citing 
cases.]  The  damage  sustained  results  not  from  a 
taking  of  the  riparian  owner's  property  in  the 
stream  bed,  but  from  the  lawful  exercise  of  a  power 
to  which  that  property  has  always  been  subject.' 
Vnited  States  v.  Chicago,  3I.St.P.  &  P.B.  Co.  312 
US  592,  596,  597,  85  L  ed  1064,  1070,  61  S  Ct  772. 

"It  is  not  the  broad  constitutional  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce,  but  rather  the  servitude  derived 
from  that  power  and  narrower  in  scope,  that  frees 
the  Government  from  liabilitv  in  these  cases.  When 


the  Government  exercises  this  servitude,  it  is  exer- 
cising its  paramount  power  in  the  interest  of  navi- 
gation, rather  than  taking  the  private  property  of 
anyone.  The  owner's  use  of  property  riparian  to  a 
navigable  stream  long  has  been  limited  by  the  right 
of  the  public  to  use  the  stream  in  the  interest  of 
navigation."  (pages  804-805,  808) 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  power,  the  Court  said  in 
United  States  v.  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co. 
(1940),  311  U.S.  377: 

' '  In  our  view,  it  cannot  properly  be  said  that  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  United  States  over  its 
waters  is  limited  to  control  for  navigation.  By  navi- 
gation respondent  means  no  more  than  operation  of 
boats  and  improvement  of  the  waterway  itself.  In 
truth  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  the  reg- 
ulation of  commerce  on  its  waters.  Navigability,  in 
the  sense  ju.st  stated,  is  but  a  part  of  this  whole. 
Flood  protection,  watershed  development,  i-ecovei\y 
of  the  cost  of  improvements  through  utilization  of 
power  are  likewise  parts  of  commerce  control.  ..." 
(page  426) 

Furthermore,  in  a  recent  ease  involving  the  con- 
demnation of  property  in  connection  with  a  federal 
project  for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  on  the 
Savannah  River,  a  navigable  stream,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  United  States  was  not 
required  to  pay  for  any  special  value  on  land  in  re- 
lation to  the  use  of  water  of  the  river  {United,  States 
V.  Twin  City  Power  Company  (1956),  350  U.S.  222). 
In  so  holding,  the  Court  quoted  from  the  decision  in 
United  States  v.  Chandler-Dunbar  Water  Power  Com- 
pany (1913),  229  U.S.  53,  in  which  the  Court  said, 
at  page  69 : 

"  'O^vuership  of  a  private  stream  wholly  upon 
the  lands  of  an  individual  is  conceivable ;  but  that 
the  running  water  in  a  great  navigable  stream  is 
capable  of  private  ownership  is  inconceivable.'  " 
(350  U.S.  222,  226) 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  recognizing  state 
law,  the  Court,  in  the  Tivin  City  Power  Company  case, 
said : 

"It  is  no  answer  to  saj'  that  these  private  owners 
had  interests  in  the  water  that  were  recognized  by 
state  law.  We  deal  here  with  the  federal  domain, 
an  area  which  Congress  can  completely  pre-empt, 
leaving  no  vested  private  claims  that  constitute 
'private  property'  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  Location  of  the  lands  might  under 
some  circumstances  give  them  special  value,  as  our 
cases  have  illustrated.  But  to  attach  a  value  of  water 
power  of  the  Savannah  River  due  to  location  and 
to  enforce  that  value  against  the  United  States 
would  go  contra  to  the  teaching  of  Chandler-Dunbar 
'that  the  running  water  in  a  great  navigable  stream 
is  capable  of  private  ownership  is  inconceivable.'  " 
(350  U.S.  222,  227  and  228) 

We  turn  now  to  the  claim  of  the  United  States  that 
it  need  not  obtain  a  permit  from  the  State  Water 
Rights  Board  for  the  appropriation  of  unappropri- 
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ated  water  needed  in  connection  with  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  v.  Gerlach  Live 
Stock  Co.  (1950),  339  U.S.  725,  clearly  held  that  the 
Central  Valley  Project  was  undertaken  as  a  reclama- 
tion project,  and  not  a  navigation  project.  The  Court 
held,  therefoi-e,  that  the  provisions  of  Section  8  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  *  were  applicable,  and  the 
United  States  could  not,  under  its  navigation  powers, 
take  vested  property  rights  without  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  the  owners. 

In  the  Gerlach  case,  the  question  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  whether  vested  riparian  rights  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Central  Valley  Project  had  to 
be  condemned  by  the  United  States,  and  thus  the 
Court  did  not  have  to  consider  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  was  required  to  comply  with  state 
law  if  it  sought  to  use  unappropriated  water  in  con- 
nection with  the  project.  The  court  concluded  that : 

"...  whether  required  to  do  so  or  not,  Congress 
elected  to  recognize  any  state-created  rights  and  to 
take  them  under  its  power  of  eminent  domain." 
(339  U.S.  725.  739) 

Likewise,  in  Ivanhoe  Irrig.  Dist.  v.  McCracken 
(1958),  357  U.S.  275,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  have 
before  it  the  issue  of  whether  the  United  States  was 
required  to  comply  with  state  law  if  it  sought  to  use 
unappropriated  water  in  connection  with  the  Central 
Valley  Project.  Instead,  this  case  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  acreage  limitation  contained  in 
Section  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  was  appli- 
cable in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  project. 
It  had  been  contended  that  it  was  inapplicable  because 
Section  8  overrode  it  and  made  state  law  applicable, 
and  the  state  law  prohibited  an  acreage  limitation. 
The  Court  held  that  Section  8  did  not  override  Sec- 
tion 5  and  made  the  following  comment  as  to  its  inter- 
pretation of  Section  8 : 

"As  we  read  §  8,  it  merely  requires  the  United 
States  to  comply  with  state  law  when,  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  reclamation  project,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  it  to  acciuire  water  rights  or 
vested  interests  therein.  But  the  acquisition  of 
water  rights  must  not  be  confused  with  the  opera- 
tion of  projects."  (357  U.S.  275,  291) 


•  Section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  provides,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

"Tliat  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting 
or  intended  to  affect  or  to  in  any  "way  interfere  with  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  Territory  relating  to  the  control, 
appropriation,  use,  or  distribution  of  water  used  in  irriga- 
tion, or  any  vested  right  acquired  thereunder,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  shall  proceed  in  conformity  with  such  laws.  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  added.) 


In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  water  rights 
must  be  acquired,  the  Court,  citing  the  Gerlach  case, 
stated  that  the  United  States  must  pay  "just  compen- 
sation therefor,  either  through  condemnation  or,  if 
already  taken,  through  action  of  the  owners  in  the 
courts!"  (357  U.S.  275,  291). 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  great  significance  can 
be  attached  to  the  failure  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  Gerlach  and  Ivanhoe  cases,  to  include  any  state- 
ment as  to  the  necessity  for  the  United  States  to 
appropriate  water  pursuant  to  state  law  if  unappro- 
priated water  is  needed  in  connection  with  the  Central 
Valley  Project.  As  previously  mentioned,  this  issiie 
was  not  before  the  Court  in  either  of  these  cases.  The 
Court  did  not  purport,  in  either  of  these  cases,  to 
overrule  or  disapprove  the  following  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  Nebraska  v.  Wyoming,  interpret- 
ing Section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902 : 

"We  have  then  a  direction  by  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  in  conformity 
with  state  laws  in  appropriating  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  We  have  a  compliance  with  that  di- 
rection. Pursuant  to  that  procedure  individual 
landowners  have  become  the  appropriators  of  the 
water  rights,  the  United  States  being  the  storer 
and  the  carrier.  We  intimate  no  opinion  whether  a 
different  procedure  might  have  been  followed  so  as 
to  appropriate  and  reserve  to  the  United  States  all 
of  these  water  rights.  No  such  attemp)t  was  made." 
(325  U.S.  589,  614  and  615) 

Even  though  it  might  be  held,  in  view  of  the  above 
authorities,  that  the  United  States  must  obtain  a  per- 
mit for  the  appropriation  of  unappropriated  water 
needed  in  connection  with  the  Central  Valley  Project, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  State  Water  Rights  Board 
would  have  unlimited  power  to  condition  such  per- 
mits so  as  to  control  the  management  of  the  federal 
project.  In  answer  to  an  argument  made  by  the 
United  States  in  Nebraska  v.  Wyoining,  that  if  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  unappropriated  water 
is  not  recognized,  its  management  of  federal  projects 
will  be  jeopardized,  in  view  of  conditions  and  require- 
ments the  states  might  impose  in  connection  with  use 
of  water,  the  Supreme  Court  stated : 

"We  do  not  suggest  that  where  Congress  has 
provided  a  system  of  regulation  for  Federal  proj- 
ects it  must  give  way  before  an  inconsistent  state 
system."  (325  U.S.  599,  615). 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  N.  Kleps 
Legislative  Counsel 
By  Ray  H.  Whitaker 
Deputy  Legislative  Counsel 


APPENDIX  II! 

In  early  summer  of  1960,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee 
on  Water  determined  that  a  study  of  the  statutory  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources,  the  California  Water  Commission  and  the  State  Water 
Rights  Board  was  in  order.  The  Chairman  believed  that  the  several  years  of 
experience  accumulated  by  the  three  agencies  since  the  reorganization  of  1956 
made  a  jurisdictional  review  both  desirable  and  necessary. 

Dean  Leo  A.  Huard,  of  the  Universitj^  of  Santa  Clara  College  of  Law,  was 
commissioned  to  make  the  study.  The  Chairman  asked  that  the  agencies  be 
examined  from  the  standpoint  of  administrative  law  and  that  particular  atten- 
tion be  directed  to  areas  of  overlapping  and  concurrent  jurisdiction.  This  report 
is  the  result  of  that  assignment. 


REPORT  TO  THE  SENATE  FACT  FINDING  COMMITTEE  ON  WATER  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA 

LEGISLATURE  ON  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

WATER  RESOURCES,  THE  STATE  WATER  RIGHTS  BOARD 

AND  THE  CALIFORNIA  WATER  COMMISSION 


DE.4N  Leo  a.  Huahd,  College  of  L.nw 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara,  California 


Administrative  Law  is  a  much  abused  term  which 
has  many  meanings  for  many  people.  In  some  con- 
texts, administrative  law  is  equated  with  the  term 
"Administration"  which  is  in  turn  related  to  the 
verb  ' '  to  administer. ' '  In  that  sense  an  administrative 
agency  becomes  an  executive  agency  and  administra- 
tive law  is  the  law  which  concerns  the  Executive 
Branch  of  government.  In  the  legislative  history  of 
the  reorganization  act  of  1956,  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources  is  occasionally  described  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency,  where  the  documents  obviously 
have  reference  to  the  Executive  Branch  of  govern- 
ment. This  identity  of  meaning  between  "executive" 
and  "administrative"  is  unnecessarily  restrictive  and, 
if  widely  used,  would  make  nameless  a  large  segment 
of  administrative  law.  This  report  avoids  such  use  of 
the  terms  executive  and  administrative. 

In  this  Report,  the  term  administrative  law  refers 
to  the  rules,  regulations  and  decisions  of  the  admin- 
istrators, boards  and  commissions  to  whom  the  law 
has  given  rulemaking  and  adjudicatory  powers.  Gen- 
erally these  agencies  fall  outside  he  time-honored 
branches  of  government ;  i.e.,  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial,  but  have  some  of  the  powers  of  each  of 
the  classic  branches.  For  that  reason,  they  are  ordi- 
narily described  as  independent,  quasi-legislative  and 
quasi-judicial  agencies.  In  California,  the  State  Water 
Rights  Board  is  such  an  agency.  Occasionally,  a  part 
of  the  Executive  Branch  is  also  given  quasi-legislative 
and  quasi-judicial  powers  and  duties.  In  that  case, 
its  output  of  rules,  regulations  and  decisions  forms  a 


part  of  administrative  law.  The  Department  of  Water 
Resources  is  an  Executive  Department  which  has 
been  assigned  some  quasi-legislative  and  quasi-judicial 
duties  by  law.  This  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the 
Department  is  still  an  executive  agency — a  part  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  government.  This  Report 
describes  the  agencies  under  study  by  their  principal 
characteristics  using  the  terms  executive,  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  within  the  context  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs. 

The  Report  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
outlines  the  principal  powers  and  duties  of  each  of 
the  agencies  itnder  study :  The  Department  of  Water 
Resources,  the  State  Water  Rights  Board  and  the 
California  Water  Commission. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  identifying  the  areas 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  each  agency  overlaps  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  or  both  of  the  other  agencies.  These 
instances  of  interfering  or  concurring  powers  and 
duties  are  isolated  and  discussed. 

I.     POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

(a)  Department  of  Water  Resources 

The  functions  of  the  Department  are  many  and 
varied.  They  fall,  however,  into  certain  well-defined 
categories.  The  Department  has  promotional  duties.* 
It  carries  out  several  varieties  of  investigations  "  and 


N.  B.     The  principal  statutes  cited  are  set  out  in  full  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  Report. 
1  Water  Code  s.  205.  .  „„„ 

=  EG  ,  Water  Code  ss.  225,  s.  227,  s.  22S,  ss.   229-231,  s.  232,  ss. 
32670-32672. 
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supervises  ^  a  number  of  operations.  In  many  re- 
spects the  Department  is  an  enforcement  agency  ■* 
and,  since  it  plans  and  executes,  it  is  also  an  opera- 
tional agency.^ 

Promotion,  investigation,  supervision,  enforcement 
and  operations  are  typical  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  government.  The  Department  makes  few  rules 
and  holds  few  hearings.  It  is  not  primarily  a  regula- 
torj'  agency  nor  is  it  primarily  a  judicial  agency.  The 
few  rules  and  regulations  *'  which  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  Department  are  incidental  to  its  execu- 
tive activities  as  are  its  hearing  "  functions.  The  De- 
partment could  not  be  described  as  a  quasi-legislative 
and  quasi-judicial  agency  in  the  nature,  for  instance, 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  could  by  con- 
trast, be  described  as  resembling  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment— an  agency  whose  quasi-legislative  and  quasi- 
judicial  functions  are  secondary  to  its  executive  func- 
tions. 

The  Legislature  has  delegated  certain  policy-making 
powers  to  the  Department.  These  are  rather  carefully 
circumscribed  and  are  shared  with  the  California 
Water  Commisison.^  They  will  be  discussed  from  time 
to  time  in  this  Report.  For  the  present,  it  should  be 
noted  that  policy-making  is  not  per  se  inconsistent 
with  the  chai-acter  of  the  Department  as  an  executive 
agency.  At  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels,  execu- 
tive departments  frequently  make  important  policy 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Chief  Executive — President 
or  Governor. 

(b)  California  Water  Commission 

In  the  1956  reorganization,  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources  was  conceived  as  a  strong  executive 
department  interpreting  and  carrying  out  the  water 
policies  of  the  Legislature  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Governor.®  At  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
mission was  created  as  a  citizens'  advisory  group  to 
operate  as  a  watchdog  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  public  interest.  In  order  to  better  protect 
the  public  interest,  the  law  provided  that  all  parts  of 
the  State  be  represented  on  the  commission  so  far  as 
practicable. ^^  It  seems  to  have  been  conceived  as  a 
conduit  through  which  the  legislative  intent  would  be 
piped  directly  to  the  Department. ^^ 

The  Commission  consists  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Commission  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  advis- 
ing the  Director  of  the  Department  with  respect  to 
all  matters  under  his  jurisdiction.^^  All  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Department,  other  than  purely  in- 
ternal rules,  "shall  be  first  presented  by  the  director 
to  the  commission  and  shall  become  effective   only 


3 E.G.,  Water  Code  ss.  226,  s.  27.5,  ss.  400-415,  ss.  6000-6452. 

^E.O.,  Water  Code  ss.  400-415,  s.  8300  et  seq.,  ss.  20822-20823. 

'E.G.,  Water  Code  ss.  7076,  ss.  4000-4407,  s.  8300  et  seq.,  ss. 
22335,  22338. 

'E.g.,  Water  Code  s.  4150. 

'£.(/.,  Water  Code  s.  414. 

s  Water  Code  (Cum  Supp.  1959)  ss.  120-139,  150-163. 

'  A  Department  of  Water  Resources  for  California,  Report  of  the 
Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Government  Organization 
California  Legislature   (Feb.  8,  1956),  at  73-90. 

"Water  Code  (Cum.  Supp.  1959)  s.  152. 

"Report  supra  n.  9  at  84-86. 

"Water  Code  (Cum.  Supp.)  ss.  150,  151,  155,  161  (1957). 


upon  approval  thereof  by  the  commission. "  ^^  rpj^g 
plain  and  ordinary  meaning  of  this  language  is  that 
the  Director's  rulemaking  power  is  ineffective  without 
the  Commission's  approval.  No  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Department  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this 
section  should  have  any  legal  effect  unless  the  proce- 
dure set  out  in  the  section  was  followed.  Standing 
alone,  this  section  seems  to  make  the  Department  pow- 
erless to  issue  any  rules  of  which  the  Commission 
disapproves. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  statute  uses 
the  word  "shall"  rather  than  "must."  Ordinarily,  it 
could  be  argued,  therefore,  that  "shall"  is  directory 
and  that  the  statute  only  points  out  a  desirable  way 
of  making  rules  rather  than  the  only  way.  Under  that 
rationale,  and  it  is  frequently  a  permissable  one,  rules 
made  by  the  Direetior  without  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission would  be  valid.  However,  section  15  of  the 
Water  Code  sets  this  matter  at  rest :  "  '  shall '  is  man- 
datory and  'may'  is  permissive."  Approval  of  rules 
by  the  Commission  is  then  a  prerequisite  to  validity. 

Code  Section  162  expressed  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  that  "in  the  making  of  all  major  depart- 
mental determinations,  policies  and  procedures,  such 
as  departmental  recommendations  to  the  Legislature, 
the  director  and  the  California  Water  Commission 
shall  be  in  agreement  whenever  possible ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  responsibility  to  the  Governor  aud 
to  the  Legislature,  in  the  event  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  director  and  the  commission  upon  such 
matters,  the  views  of  the  director  shall  prevail,  "i* 
The  Commission  and  the  Director  are  then  to  make 
written  reports  of  the  disagreement  to  the  Governor, 
the  President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly.  Again  the  lines  of  authority  cross, 
but  in  this  instance,  the  Commission  finds  itself  in  the 
completely  ineffectual  position  of  giving  advice  which 
the  Director  is  virtually  urged  to  ignore. 

In  eminent  domain  proceedings,  the  Director  must 
first  issue  a  declaration  that  public  interest  requires 
that  the  particular  proceeding  be  undertaken  and 
such  declaration  "supported  by  a  resolution  of  the 
California  Water  Commission  .  .  .  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence"  of  public  necessity  for  the  public  improve- 
ment and  other  matters.  ^^  The  law  is  silent  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Director's  declaration  when  it  is  not 
supported  by  a  resolution  of  the  Commission.  This 
silence  is,  however,  not  material.  In  California,  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main for  other  than  a  public  use.  Determination  of 
a  public  use  is  therefore,  reserved  to  the  courts.  The 
nature  of  a  use  as  public  or  private  is  ultimately  a 
judicial  question.  Determination  by  the  Department 
and  the  Commission  of  public  use  would  carry  no 
conclusiveness  in  court. ^® 

Jurisdiction  over  state  applications  for  water  (state 
filings)  has  become  clouded.  Originally,  the  basic  ob- 

13  Id.  at  s.  161. 
11 /d.  at  s.  162. 
^Id.  at  s.  251,  A  similar  resolution  applies  specifically  to  eminent 

domain  proceedings  within  the  Central  Valley  Project. 
1117  Cal.  Jr.  2d  p.  721,  Sherman  v.  Buick  32  Cal.  241,  Nickey  v. 

Stearns  Ranches   Co.,    126   Cal.    150,   Hercules  Water   Co.   v. 

Fernandez,    5    Cal.    App.    726,    Rindge    Co.    v.    Los    Angeles 

County,  262  U.  S.  700. 
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jective  of  water  rights  administration  was  to  provide 
an  orderly  procedure  for  applyin<i:  the  principle  of  the 
law  of  appropriation  that  the  first  in  time  is  first  in 
right.  The  procedure  adopted  required  applicants  to 
proceed  with  due  diligence  toward  perfecting'  an 
appropriation  by  prescribing  specific  times  within 
which  a  project  must  be  completed  and  the  water 
applied  to  beneficial  use.  Applicants  and  permittees 
who  failed  to  act  with  the  prescribed  "due  diligence" 
soon  found  that  their  applications  or  permits  had 
been  cancelled.  This  is  still  the  practice. 

During  the  early  1920 's,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  State  would  also  have  to  exercise  control  over  use 
of  its  waters  in  order  to  insure  a  coordinated  develop- 
ment of  the  State's  water  resources  and  make  certain 
that  fast-growing  areas  did  not  deprive  slow-growing 
areas  of  water  in  the  future.  The  mechanism  of  water 
rights  was  used  to  achieve  the  required  control.  In  this 
sciieme,  the  Legislature  created  a  special  type  of  water 
right  application  usually  referred  to  as  "State 
filings"  and  specifically  exempted  such  filings  from 
the  requirements  of  "due  diligence"  until  they  were 
assigned.  This  contradicted  a  normal  condition  of 
appropriative  water  rights  and  set  the  stage  for  our 
present  difficnlties. 

There  was  little  activity  in  State  filings  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  1940 's  and  administrative  confusion 
was  kept  to  a  minimum  during  this  period  and  until 
1956.  This  was  principally  due  to  two  factors  then 
in  existence.  First,  the  Department  of  Finance  was 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  State  filings 
until  1956  and  it  had  no  staff  to  handle  the  matter 
and  little  familiarity  with  the  subject.  Consequently 
that  Department  usually  acted  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State  Engineer  who  was  also  responsible 
for  water  rights  administration.  Second,  until  the 
late  1940 's  State  filiugs  were  concentrated  on  the 
principal  streams  within  the  Central  Valley  Basin 
and  were  generally  filed  in  contemplation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project.  "Within  the  last  10  years,  new 
State  filings  have  been  made  covering  nearly  all  the 
remaining  unappropriated  water  in  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion, counties  of  origin  have  begun  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  these  filings  to  their  future  gro-\vth. 

The  first  factor  outlined  above,  i.e.,  reliance  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  on  the  technical  expertise  of 
the  State  Engineer  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
study  of  jurisdiction  over  water  rights.  Under  that 
system,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  State  Engineer : 
(a)  administered  water  rights;  (b)  controlled  the 
procedures  on  State  filiugs;  and  (c)  determined  and 
resolved  conflicts  with  the  general  or  coordinated 
plan  of  development  of  state  water  resources.  Today 
these  functions  are  carried  on  by  the  State  Water 
Rights  Board,  the  California  Water  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources. 

Since  1959,  the  Commission  may  release  from 
priority  or  assign  any  portion  of  any  application 
filed  as  a  State  filing  when  such  release  or  assignment 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  State's  general  water  plan.'^ 
Release  and  assignment  can  only  be  made  after  a 
public  hearing  upon  60  days  notice  to  all  interested 

"Id.  at  s.  10504. 


parties. 1*  Recipients  of  releases  from  priority  or  as- 
signments are  required  to  submit  project  changes  and 
amendments  to  the  Commission  for  prior  approval.** 
There  is  in  this  provision  an  overlap  of  jurisdiction 
with  the  State  Water  Rights  Board. -'^  Commission 
actions  are  subject  to  judicial  review  by  a  species  of 
statutory  mandamus.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
hearings  are  not  legislative  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  investigation  or  inquiry.  They  are  judicial  hearings 
to  adjudicate  rights  between  opposing  parties.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  Section  162  is  made  inappli- 
cable to  matters  subject  to  Sections  10504-10507.-' 

Section  12602  empowers  the  Director  or  his  rep- 
resentative to  appear  before  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Federal  Government  regard- 
ing any  water  matters  of  concern  to  California.  This 
section  is  sometimes  considered  to  give  the  Commission 
the  enumerated  representative  powers  as  agent  of  the 
Department.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  section 
12602  spells  out  a  power  formerly  belonging  to  the 
State  Water  Resources  Board.  Section  150  continues 
the  Board  in  existence  as  the  California  Water  Com- 
mission but  only  with  the  "powers  and  duties  pro- 
vided in  this  article.  "^^  The  powers  of  section  12H02 
are  specificalh'  reposed  in  the  Department  and  are 
not  "provided"  for  the  Commission  "in  this  article." 
There  is,  therefore,  some  doubt  that  the  Commission 
can  represent  the  Department  by  virtue  of  section 
12602.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that 
the  Director  of  the  Department  can  appoint  the  Com- 
mission as  the  Department's  representative  under  his 
general  executive  powers. 

Section  12883  requires  prior  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission before  the  director  of  the  Department  can 
make  a  loan  under  the  Davis-Grunskj^  Act.-*  Section 
12885  reqiiires  prior  Commission  approval  before  the 
Director  can  make  a  grant  for  fish,  wildlife  and  rec- 
reational purposes  under  the  Davis-Grunsky  Aet.^^ 
In  both  cases,  the  authority  of  the  Director  clashes 
with  the  power  of  the  Commission. 

At  first  glance,  the  Commission  seems  to  be  pri- 
marily a  legislative  agent.  Its  watchdog  function  is 
a  hallmark  of  legislative  committees  and  its  repre- 
sentative membership  parallels  that  of  a  legislative 
organization.  The  language  of  the  statute  imposes 
upon  the  Commission  the  duty  of  cheeking  on  the 
Department's  activities  thereby  making  it  unlikely 
that  the  Commission  is  also  a  part  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  However,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  and  the  Committee  Staff  regard 
the  Commission  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  Department  and  the  Commission  itself 
seem  to  share  this  view.  If  the  Commission  was  in 
fact  intended  to  be  a  legislative  agent  this  intent  has 
never  been  realized. 


i3  7ri.  at  s.  10504.1. 

10  Id.  at  s.  10504.5(a). 

=<>7d.  at  s.  10504.5(b). 

^Id.  at  s.  10504.2  Section  162  holds  that  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  Director  and  the  Commission,  the 
Director  shall  prevail. 

==  Water  Code  (Cum.  Supp.)  s.  12602. 

»7<2.  at  s.  150. 

^Id.  at  s.  12S83. 

K/d.  at  s  12886. 
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The  Commission  also  has  policy-making  and  adjudi- 
catory functions.  This  mixture  of  functions  gives  the 
Commission  a  somewhat  schizoid  character. 

(c;  Sfafe  Water  Rights  Board 

The  State  Legislature  has  delegated  three  areas  of 
activity  to  the  State  "Water  Rights  Board.  The  Board 
administers  the  water  appropriation  statutes  of  the 
State,-*^  assists  the  courts  and  the  parties  in  the  ad- 
judication of  water  rights-"  and  administers  State 
statutes  providing  for  the  recordation  of  extraction 
of  ground  water  and  diversion  of  surface  water. '^ 

The  first  of  these  functions  is  largely  quasi-judicial, 
I.e.,  the  board  engages  in  holding  adjudicatory  hear- 
ings between  adversary  parties.-^  In  reaching  its  deci- 
sions, however,  the  board  must  estimate  future  condi- 
tions in  order  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  future  as 
required  by  the  public  interest.  This  same  function 
then  is  quasi-legislative  ^°  as  well  as  quasi-jiidicial. 

The  second  function  is  to  a  limited  extent  quasi- 
judicial.  The  third  function  operates  only  upon  four 
Southern  Califoi-nia  counties  and  the  function  of  the 
Board  thereunder  is  ministerial. 

Poliej-  making  by  the  Board  is  an  incidental  effect 
of  the  rules  it  promulgates  and  the  cases  it  decides. 
The  Board  is  an  independent  tribunal  rather  than  an 
arm  of  the  Legislature  or  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

II.     OVERLAPPING  AND  CONCURRENT  JURISDICTION 

(a)  The  Department  and  the  Commission 

The  major  overlap  of  jurisdiction  between  these 
two  agencies  arises  out  of  sections  161  and  162  of  the 
Water  Code.  The  contents  of  these  sections  have  been 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  earlier  in  this  Report. 
Thejr  will  be  reviewed  only  briefly  here. 

Section  161  first  ordains  that  the  Commission  shall 
confer  with  and  advise  the  Director  on  all  matters 
under  his  jurisdiction.  The  section  goes  on  to  split 
rulemaking  authority  by  requiring  that  all  depart- 
mental rules  and  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  Com- 
mission approval. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  "approval"  require- 
ment of  section  161  thrusts  the  Commission  directly 
into  the  administration  of  the  Department.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  1956  reorganization  purported  to  de- 
plore any  arrangement  having  this  effect.^-  Yet  sec- 
tion 161  establishes  the  Commission  as  a  Super- 
Director  of  the  Department  in  rulemaking  matters. 

Section  162  expresses  the  "intention"  of  the  Leg- 
islature that  the  Director  and  the  Commission  be  in 
agreement  whenever  possible  in  formulating  all  ma- 
jor departmental  determinations,  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. This  is  not  an  enactment  of  law.  At  best, 
it  expresses  a  pious  and  hopeful  sentiment.  It  fails 

28Holsinger,  Procedures  and  Practice  Before  the  California  State 

Water  Riglits  Board,    45   Cal.   L.   Rev.   676,    677-678    (1957), 

Water  Code  ss.  1200-lSOl. 
^  Ihid.;  Water  Code  ss.  2000-2900. 
^Ibich:  Water  Code  ss.  4999-5008;  see  also.  Water  Code   (Cum. 

Supp.)  s.  179. 
^Holsinger,  supra  n.  25  at  677-678. 
^Ibxd. 
^Ibid. 
'^  A  Department  of  Water  Resources  for  California  Stipra  n.  9  at 

84-86. 


to  take  into  account  that  the  policymaking  interests 
of  the  Director  and  of  the  Commission  may  be  at 
odds  in  the  normal  course  of  honest  and  effective  gov- 
ernment. It  may  be  healthy  for  the  public  interest 
to  have  this  moderate  amount  of  disagreement. 

The  next  clause  of  section  162  elaborates  on  this 
relationship  between  Director  and  Commission  by 
providing  that  in  the  event  of  disagreement  between 
the  Director  and  the  Department,  the  views  of  the 
Director  shall  prevail.  As  we  indicated  earlier,  for  a 
strong  Director  this  is  an  open  invitation  to  ignore 
the  Commission.  For  a  weak  Director,  it  is  an  invita- 
tion to  give  up  strong  points  and  compromise  estab- 
lished positions.  In  either  ease,  it  is  the  antithesis  of 
good  government. 

Sections  12883  and  12885  dealing  with  Davis- 
Grunsky  loans  and  grants  are  instances  of  sensible 
concurrent  jurisdiction.  The  Department  makes  the 
loans — an  executive  function.  The  Commission  ap- 
proves each  loan — an  ad  hoc  policy  determination. 
The  Department  and  the  Commission  both  have  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  authority.  However,  Commission  ap- 
proval of  the  Department's  action  is  required  in  clear, 
unequivocal  language.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ulti- 
mate authority  lies  with  the  Commission. 

The  conflicts  arising  out  of  overlapping  and  eon- 
current  jurisdiction  between  the  Department  and  the 
Commission  are  due  to  the  following  causes : 

a)  Failure  to  recognize  that  the  Department  is 
primarily  an  operational  Executive  agency 
whereas  the  Commission  is  conceptually,  at  least, 
a  policymaking  Legislative  agency. 

b)  Failure  to  recognize  that  the  Executive  ini- 
tially^^ interprets  the  law  and  then  carries  it 
into  being  whereas  the  policy  maker  expresses 
and  explains  the  law  and  points  out  how  it 
should  be  carried  out. 

c)  Allowing  the  Commission  to  intrude  into  the 
administration  of  the  Department's  purely 
Executive  business. 

(b)  The  Department  and  the  State 
Water  Rights  Board 

There  appear  to  be  no  areas  of  overlapping  juris- 
diction between  the  Board  and  the  Department.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  has  been  clearly  spelled 
out.^^  The  function  of  the  Department  with  respect 
to  Board  activities  is  equally  clear:  "The  Depart- 
ment .  .  .  shall  have  an  interest  and  may  appear  as 
a  party  in  any  hearing  held  by  the  board  and  may 
commence  or  appear  in  any  judicial  proceeding 
brought  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  any  action, 
order,  or  decision  of  the  board.  "^° 

Section  187  provides  for  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  the  Department  and  the  Board  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication.  The  possibility  of  conflict 
inherent  in  this  requirement  is  eliminated  by  the 
proviso   that   no    exchange   be   made   when    "in   the 

^  The  courts  finally  interpret  the  law  but  the  Executive  must 
give  it  a  prima  facie  interpretation  in  order  to  put  it  into 
effect. 

»•  Water  Code  (Cum.  Supp.)  s.  179. 

^  Id.  at  184. 
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opinion  of  the  agency  possessing  the  .  .  .  information, 
such  exchange  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest. '  '^8 

Tlie  Board  is  an  independent  regulatory  agency, 
and  the  present  statutory  framework  between  it  and 
the  Department  adequately  protects  the  Board's  in- 
dependence. Such  independence  is  vital  to  an  agency 
adjudicating  controversies  between  adversary  par- 
ties. It  is  not  clear  that  the  Board  is  equally  protected 
from  legislative  interference.  There  are  no  apparent 
signs  of  undue  legislative  influence,  however. 

There  is  some  urging  that  the  Watermaster  Service 
(Water  Code  ss.  4000-4407)  be  placed  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  Water  Rights  Board.  This  seems 
undesirable  since  the  Board  has  no  other  operational 
functions.  Supervision  of  the  Watermaster  Service  is 
foreign  to  the  normal  quasi-judicial  functions  of  this 
agency. 

(c)  The  Commission  and  the  State 
Water  Rights  Board 

As  I  have  indicated  in  preceding  pages,  the  Com- 
mission is  primarily  a  watchdog  and  policy-making 
asency.  In  both  capacities,  it  is  conceptually  an  agent 
of  the  Legislature  although,  in  practice,  it  is  widely 
regarded  to  be  an  executive  agent. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  has  adjudicatory  functions 
under  sections  10504-10507.  These  adjudications  deal 
with  state  applications  for  water  and  involve  judicial 
type  hearings  between  parties  who  are  technically 
adversaries.  In  such  hearings,  the  tribunal  must  be  an 
independent  one  free  of  undue  influence.  Recognizing 
this,  the  law  frees  the  Commission  from  any  possible 
domination  bv  the  Department.^'  There  is,  however, 
no  proviso  specifically  freeing  the  Commission  from 
Legislative  influence  in  these  hearings.  We  have  here- 

^-Wate/code  (Cum.  Supp.)  s.  10504.2  specifically  providing  that 
s  162  (agreement  between  Department  and  Commission)  is 
inapplicable  to  ss.  10504-10507  matters. 


tofore  raised  this  point  with  respect  to  the  State 
Water  Rights  Board.  We  raise  it  again  because  of 
the  current  scandal  involving  ex  parte  contacts  in 
quasi-judicial  hearings  before  Federal  administra- 
tive agencies.  Some  of  these  ex  parte  contacts  came 
from  Members  of  Congress.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Board,  there  are  no  apparent  signs  of  undue  legis- 
lative influence  over  the  Commission. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  is  the  fact  that  section 
10504.5(b)  provides  for  duplicate  hearings — first  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  then  again  before  the  State 
Water  Rights  Board.  This  procedure  seems  unwise 
and  it  is  certainly  inefficient.  However,  this  duplicate 
system  of  adjudication  has  been  determined  to  be 
necessary  because  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
law  relating  to  state  filings.  History  discloses,  so  the 
reasoning  runs,  that  state  filings  are  different  from  all 
other  applications  to  appropriate  water.  State  filings 
are  per  se  a  matter  of  public  interest  affecting  the 
overall  water  plans  of  the  State  of  California.  For 
that  reason,  they  should  be  assigned  or  released  only 
with  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation.  They  should 
not  be  disposed  of  by  an  agency  whose  normal  func- 
tion it  is  to  deal  with  private  rights. 

Without  assessing  the  merits  of  this  argument,  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  reasoning  has  little  validity 
taken  in  the  whole  context  of  administrative  law. 
There  is  no  reason,  in  administrative  law,  whj^  an 
independent  regulatory  agency  dealing  with  private 
rights  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  also  deal  with  puhlic 
rights  without  loss  of  honesty,  integrity  and  regard 
for  the  public  interest.  Nothing  in  administrative  law 
disqualifies  the  State  Water  Rights  Board  from  dis- 
posing of  state  filings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Leo  a.  Huard 
Dean,  College  of  Law 
University  of  Santa  Clara 
Santa  Clara,  California 


AFFECTED  SECTIONS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  WATER  CODE 


Reconimencia- 
tions 


Rules  and 

regulations 


Legislative 
intent 


161.  The  California  Water  Commission 
shall  confer  with,  advise,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  director  with  respect  to 
any  matters  and  subjects  under  his  juris- 
di(ition.  The  rule-making  power  of  the  de- 
partment shall  be  exercised  in  the  following 
manner.  All  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
department,  other  than  those  relating  ex- 
clusively to  the  internal  administration  and 
management  of  the  department,  shall  be 
first  presented  by  the  director  to  the  com- 
mission and  shall  become  effective^  only 
upon  approval  thereof  by  the  commission. 
(Added  bv  Stats.  19.57,  Ch.  1932;  amended 
by  Stats.  1957,  Ch.  1941.) 

162.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
that  in  the  making  of  all  major  depart- 
mental determinations,  policies  and  proce- 
dures, such  as  departmental  recommenda- 


tions to  the  Legislature,  the  director  and 
the  California  Water  Commission  shall  be 
in  agreement  whenever  possible;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  responsibility  to  the 
Governor  and  to  the  Legislature,  in  the 
event  of  disagreement  between  the  director 
and  the  commission  upon  such  matters,  the 
vicAvs  of  the  director  shall  prevail.  In  such 
situations  a  written  report  upon  such  dis- 
agreement shall  be  made  immediately  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  President  pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  by  the  commission  and  hy  the 
director."  (Added  by  Stats.  1957,  Ch.  1932; 
amended  by  Stats.  1957,  Ch.  1941.) 

250.  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California,  the  department  may 
condemn  for  state  water  and  dam  purposes, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
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Procedure  relating  to  eminent  domain,  any 
real  property  or  interest  therein  which  it 
is  authorized  to  acquire.  The  department 
shall  not  commence  any  such  proceeding 
in  eminent  domain  unless  the  project  for 
which  the  property  is  being  acquired  has 
been  authorized,  funds  are  available  there- 
for, and  the  director  first  issues  a  declara- 
tion declaring  that  public  interest  and  ne- 
cessity require  the  acquisition,  construction 
or  completion  by  the  State,  acting  through 
the  department,  of  the  improvement  for 
which  the  real  property  or  interest  therein 
is  required  and  that  the  real  property  or 
interest  therein  described  in  such  declara- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  improvement. 
(Added  by  Stats'.  1957,  Ch.  2104.) 

251.  The  Declaration  of  the  director, 
supported  by  a  resolution  of  the  California 
"Water  Commission  or  its  successor,  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence : 

(a)  Of  the  public  necessity  of  such  pro- 
posed public  improvement. 

(b)  That  such  real  property  or  interest 
therein  is  necessary  therefor. 

(e)  That  such  proposed  public  improve- 
ment Ls  planned  or  located  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  most  compatible  with  the 
greatest  public  good  and  the  least  private 
injury.  (Added  by  Stats.  1957,  Ch.  2104; 
amended  by  Stats.  1959,  Ch.  1269.) 

'  251.1.  Property  already  appropriated 
to  public  use  shall  not  be  taken  unless  for 
a  more  necessary  public  use  than  that  to 
which  it  has  already  been  appropriated. 

11581.  The  department  has  no  power 
to  commence  any  proceedings  in  eminent 
domain  unless  and  until  the  director  first 
makes  a  declaration,  concurred  in  by  reso- 
lution of  the  California  Water  Commission, 
that  public  interest  and  necessity  require 
the  acquisition  of  the  property;  provided, 
the  pi'oject  for  which  the  property  is  being 
acquired  has  been  authorized  and  funds  are 
available  therefor.  (Amended  by  Stats. 
1957,  Ch.  1932  and  Ch.  2101,  and  by  Stats. 
1959,  Ch.  1269). 

11582.  The  written  declaration  of  the 
department  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
all  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  public  necessity  of  the  acqui- 
sition. 

(b)  That  the  property  is  necessary. 

(c)  That  the  proposed  acquisition  is 
planned  in  a  manner  which  will  be  most 
compatible  with  the  greatest  public  good 
and  the  least  private  injury.  (Amended  by 
Stats.  1957,  Ch.  1932). 

10500.  The  department  shall  make  and 
file  applications  for  any  water  which  in  its 
judgment  is  or  may  be  required  in  the  de- 
velopment and  completion  of  the  whole  or 
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any  part  of  a  general  or  coordinated  plan 
looking  toward  the  development,  utiliza- 
tion, or  conservation  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  State. 

Any  application  filed  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  and  filed  pursuant  to 
Part  2  of  Division  2  of  this  code  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Water 
Rights  Board  relating  to  the  appropriation 
of  water  insofar  as  applicable  thereto. 

Applications  filed  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  have  priority,  as  of  the  date  of  filing, 
over  any  application  made  and  filed  subse- 
quent thereto.  Until  October  1,  1963,  or 
such  later  date  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
further  legislative  enactment,  the  statutory 
requirements  of  said  Part  2  (commencing 
at  Section  1200)  of  Division  2  relating  to 
diligence  shall  not  apply  to  applications 
filed  under  this  part,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  Section  10504. 

(Amended  by  Stats.  1953,  Ch.  1522,  by 
Stats.  1955,  Ch.  1248,  by  Stats.  1957,  Ch. 
1932,  and  by  Stats.  1959,  Ch.  1769,  Ch. 
1770,  and  Ch.  1771.) 

10504.  All  applications  made  and  filed 
pursuant  to  Section  10500  shall  be  trans- 
fei-red  to  the  California  Water  Commission 
and  held  by  the  commission  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  Tlie  commission  may  re- 
lease from  priority  or  assign  any  portion 
of  any  application  filed  under  this  part 
when  the  release  or  assignment  is  for  the 
purpose  of  development  not  in  conflict  with 
such  general  or  coordinated  plan.  The  as- 
signee of  any  such  application  whether 
heretofore  or  hereafter  assigned,  is  subject 
to  all  the  requirements  of  diligence  as  pro- 
vided in  Part  2  (commencing  at  Section 
1200)  of  Division  2  of  this  code.  "A.s- 
signee ' '  as  used  herein  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  state  agencies,  commissions  and 
departments,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  or  any  of  its  departments  or  agen- 
cies. (Amended  by  Stats.  1951,  Ch.  445,  by 
Stats.  1957,  Ch.  1932,  and  by  Stats.  1959, 
Ch.  1005  and  Ch.  2101.) 

10504.1  Before  any  application  made 
and  filed  pursuant  to  Section  10500  is  as- 
signed or  released  from  priority,  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Commission  shall  hold  a  pub- 
lic hearing.  Written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  shall  be  mailed,  at 
least  60  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the 
hearing,  to  the  Board  of  supervisors  of 
each  county  in  the  area  in  which  the  water 
originates  and  in  the  area  or  areas  in 
which  the  water  is  to  be  used.  Any  inter- 
ested persons  may  appear  at  the  hearing 
and  present  their  views  and  objections  as 
to  the  proposed  action.  (Added  by  Stats. 
1959,  Ch.  2099.) 
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Commission's  1050-4.2     The  provisions  of  Section  162 

powers  and  -^ 

duucs  shall  not  apply  to  the  exercise  of  powers 

and  performance  of  dnties  by  the  Califor- 
nia Water  Commission  under  this  part. 
(Added  by  Stats.  1959,  Ch.  2101.) 

dcvdopmlnt"         10504.5     In  order  to  insure  that  projects 
plan  will  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  a 

general  or  coordinated  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment of  water : 

(a)  The  recipient  of  a  release  from  pri- 
ority or  assignment  under  tliis  part  shall, 
before  making  any  changes  determined  by 
the  California  Water  Commission  to  be 
substantial  in  the  project  in  furtherance  of 
whicli  tlie  release  or  assignment  was  made, 
submit  such  changes  to  the  California 
Water  Commission  for  its  approval.  The 
commission  shall  approve  any  siTch  change 
only  if  it  determines  that  such  change  will 
not  conflict  with  the  general  or  coordinated 
plan.  All  permits  and  licenses  issued  pur- 
suant to  applications  so  released  or  as- 
signed shall  contain  terms  conditioning 
such  permits  and  licenses  iipon  compliance 
with  this  subdivision. 

(b)  The  holder  of  applications  that  have 
been  assigned,  or  in  favor  of  which  a  re- 
lease from  priority  has  been  made,  shall 
submit  any  proposed  amendments  to  such 
applications  to  the  commission  before  their 
submission  to  the  State  Water  Rights 
Board.  The  commission  shall  approve  such 
amendments  only  if  it  determines  that  the 
amendments  will  not  conflict  with  the  gen- 
eral or  coordinated  plan.  The  commission 
shall  notify  the  holder  of  the  application 
and  the  State  Water  Rights  Board  of  its 
approval  or  disapproval.  No  amendments 
to  any  such  application  shall  be  authorized 
by  the  State  Water  Rgihts  Board  unless 
they  are  first  approved  bv  the  commission. 
(Added  by  Stats.  1959,  Ch.  2101.) 

10505.  No  priority  under  this  part  shall 
be  released  nor  assignment  made  of  any  ap- 
plication that  will  in  the  judgment  of  the 
commission,  deprive  the  county  in  which 
the  water  covered  by  the  application  origi- 
nates of  any  such  water  necessar.v  for  the 
development  of  the  countv.  (Amended  bv 
Stats.  1957,  Ch.  1932,  and  bv  Stats.  1959, 
Ch.  2101.) 
stTTg'Scie''s''  10506.  Every  state  department  or  state 
oflicer,  upon  request  of  the  department, 
shall  furnish  any  service  or  assistance  in 
the  investigation  of  the  need  or  feasibility 
of  all  or  any  part  of  such  general  or  coordi- 
nated plan  and  the  cost  of  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  thereof,  of  the 
financing  of  construction  and  rates  or  re- 
turns that  may  be  required  to  operate  and 
maintain  all  or  any  part  of  the  plan,  of  the 
amortization  of  bonded  or  other  indebted- 
ness that  may  be  placed  on  all  or  any  part 


of  the  plan  for  the  cost  of  construction 
thereof,  and  shall  render  any  other  service 
which  the  department  deems  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  any  priority  in  the 
State  for  the  purposes  of  all  or  any  part 
or  unit  of  the  plan  and  the  future  develop- 
ment and  eomiilction  of  it  in  the  public 
interest.  (Amended  by  Stats.  1957,  Ch. 
1932.) 

?fTrto'''et"°"  10507.  The  commission  may  order  a  re- 
consideration of  all  or  part  of  a  decision 
or  order  made  pursuant  to  this  part,  on  its 
own  motion  or  on  petition  of  any  person 
interested  in  the  application.  Any  such  pe- 
tition must  be  filed  within  30  days  after 
adoption  by  the  commission  of  a  decision 
or  order.  The  power  of  the  commission  to 
order  a  reconsideration  on  its  own  motion 
shall  expire  30  days  after  it  has  adopted  a 
decision  or  order.  The  commission  shall 
order  or  deny  reconsideration  on  a  petition 
therefor  within  30  daj's  after  the  date  of 
filing  of  such  petition.  The  decision  or  order 
may  be  reconsidered  by  the  commission  on 
all  the  pertinent  parts  of  the  record  and 
such  argument  as  may  be  permitted,  or  a 
hearing  may  be  held,  upon  notice  to  all 
interested  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving such  additional  evidence  as  the 
commission  may,  for  cause,  allow.  The  de- 
cision or  order  on  reconsideration  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  eifect  as  an  orig- 
inal order  or  decision.  The  commission  at 
any  time  may  amend  or  modify  a  decision 
or  order  to  correct  any  obvious  typographi- 
cal or  clerical  error  or  oversight  without 
the  necessity  of  notice  and  a  hearing 
thereon. 

Validity  of  Any  pcrson  interested  in  an  application 

may,  within  30  days  after  final  action  by 
the  commission,  file  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
mandate  in  the  superior  court  in  and  for 
the  county  in  which  the  applicant  seeks  to 
divert  water  under  the  application  to  in- 
quire into  the  validity  of  the  action  of  the 
commission.  The  right  to  petition  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  failure  to  seek  reconsid- 
eration before  the  commission. 

state  loans  12883.     The  department  is  authorized  to 

agendes  make  State  loans  to  public  agencies  from 

moneys  available  for  such  purpose  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  four  million  dollars 
($4,000,000)  for  any  one  project,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  California  Water 
Commission  for  each  loan  that  the  depart- 
ment proposes  to  make.  Loans  in  excess  of 
four  million  dollars  ($4,000,000)  for  any 
one  project  may  be  made  by  the  department 
only  upon  specific  authorization  of  the 
Legislature  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe. 
(Added  by  Stats.  1959,  Ch.  1752.) 
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state  grants 
to  public 
agencies 


12885.  The  department  is  authorized  to 
make  state  grants  to  public  agencies  from 
moneys  available  for  such  purpose  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ($300,000)  for  any  one  proj- 
ect, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  California 
"Water  Commission  for  each  grant  that  the 


department  proposes  to  make.  Grants  in 
excess  of  three  hundred  thousand  ($300,- 
000)  for  any  one  project  may  be  made  by 
the  department  only  upon  specific  authori- 
zation of  the  Legislature  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Legislature 
may  prescribe.  (Added  by  Stats.  1959,  Ch. 
1752.) 


APPENDIX  IV 

Since  1927  the  State  Government  of  California  lias  attempted  to  exercise  a 
degree  of  control  over  the  course  of  development  of  the  State's  water  ^resources 
through  a  mechanism  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  "State  filings."  In  that 
year  a  series  of  applications  for  permits  to  store  or  divert  water  from  a  number 
of  streams  and  other  sources  were  made  by  the  State  itself.  The  purpose  was  to 
give  the  State  priority  over  subsequent  applicants  for  storage,  diversion  and  use 
of  these  unappropriated  waters.  In  subsequent  years  additional  applications  were 
filed  to  cover  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  unappropriated  water  available  withm  the 
State.  The  effect  of  these  "State  filings"  is  to  require  most  persons  or  agencies 
seeking  to  appropriate  water  to  obtain  first  an  assignment  of  the  State  filing  or 
a  release  from  the  priority  of  the  State  filing. 

For  nearly  30  years  the  same  agency,  the  Division  of  Water  Resources,  both 
passed  upon  applications  for  permits  to  use  unappropriated  water  and  decided 
whether  or  not  to  grant  assignment  or  priority  release  of  the  filings.  In  the 
reorganization  of  State  water  agencies,  approved  by  the  Legislature  in  1956,  the 
power  to  grant  permits  and  licenses  for  the  use  of  unappropriated  water  was 
transferred  to  the  newlv-formed  State  Water  Rights  Board.  The  custody  of  the 
State  filings  remained  with  the  Department  of  Water  Resources.  As  plans  went 
forward  for  development  of  a  State  Water  System,  the  Department  was  found  to 
be  in  the  position  of  applying  to  itself  for  assignment  or  priority  release  of  a 
State  filing  involved  in  the  State  plan  for  storage  and  diversion.  Chairman  Teale 
successfully  sponsored  a  bill  in  the  1959  session  of  the  Legislature  to  transfer  the 
filino-s  from  the  custody  of  the  Department  to  the  California  Water  Commission. 
He  asked  the  staff  of  the  Committee  last  year  to  develop  information  on  the 
status  of  the  filings  and  procedures  used  in  administering  them. 

A  number  of  papers  follow  concerning  this  subject.  Both  the  State  Water 
Rio-hts  Board  and  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  arranged  to  furnish 
information  of  this  kind.  The  letters  of  inquiry  and  the  replies  are  reproduced. 
Following  these  is  an  inquiry  and  reply  to  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Water 
Rights  Board  concerning  the  application  by  the  Board  of  its  power  to  make 
determinations  in  water  rights  matters  in  "the  public  interest." 

The  final  section  of  this  appendix  cites  a  draft  of  legislation  which  may  be 
required  to  make  effective  the  control  of  the  fiUngs  by  the  California  Water 
Commission. 


Mr.  K.  L.  Silverthorne,  Chairman 
State  Water  Rights  Board 
Kaiser  Building,  16th  and  N  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Silverthorne  : 

Two  matters  have  come  to  my  attention  which  I 
should  like  to  briefly  comment  upon  and  on  which  I 
would  like  to  express  my  views. 

The  first  of  these  involves  the  notice  dated  April 
22nd  which  your  Board  issued  recently  setting  forth 
changes  being  proposed  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Central  Valley  Project.  I  note  that  these  pro- 
posed changes  apply  to  water  right  applications  filed 
by  the  United  States  where  no  assignments  or  releases 
from  priority  of  State  filings  are  involved.  I  note 
further  that"  the   California  Water  Commission  will 


California  Legislature 
Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Water 

June  1,  1960 


consider  these  same  changes  as  they  apply  to  previous 
applications  where  assignments  or  releases  have  been 
involved.  In  such  situations,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  actions  of  your  Board  and  the  Water  Commission 
should  be  fully  coordinated. 

As  you  know,  I  authored  legislation  during  the  19oJ 
session  which  was  drafted  as  a  result  of  hearings  held 
by  previous  Senate  Water  Committees  and  which  is 
now  incorporated  in  Part  2,  Division  6,  of  the  Water 
Code.  The  result  of  these  prior  hearings  pointed  oiit 
verv  clearly  that  there  were  inadequacies  in  the  law 
at  that  time  which  would  allow  the  United  States  or 
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other  applicants  to  materiallj^  alter  their  water  proj- 
ects from  those  for  which  assignments  or  releases 
from  priority  were  originally  granted.  It  was  believed 
that  these  changes  should  be  approved  by  the  Califor- 
nia Water  Commission  before  they  were  considered  by 
the  State  Water  Rights  Board.  Thus,  a  determination 
might  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  proposed 
changes  conformed  to  projects  for  which  the  assign- 
ments or  releases  were  originally  granted.  Otherwise, 
changes  could  be  made  in  a  project  which  would 
nullify  previous  requirements. 

I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  activities  or 
responsibilities  of  the  State  Water  Rights  Board  nor 
dictate  how  it  should  conduct  its  affairs.  Further,  I 
realize  the  Board  desires  to  expedite  matters  before 
it,  which  desire  is,  of  course,  very  commendable.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  follow  orderly  processes  and  not  ex- 
pose water  users  to  undue  duplication  of  effort,  it 
woiilcl  appear  to  me  that  your  Board  should  attempt 
to  coordinate  its  activities  with  the  California  Water 
Commission  wherever  possible.  In  the  present  case, 
where  State  filings  are  also  involved  in  the  changes, 
orderly  procedure  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the 
changes  in  project  plans  proposed  by  the  United 
States  be  approved  by  the  California  Water  Commis- 
sion first  and  then  considered  by  your  Board  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  your  jurisdiction.  This  would  mean 
that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would 
be  required  to  make  only  one  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mission and  one  to  your  Board.  Likewise,  prospective 
protestants  woiild  not  be  required  to  duplicate  their 
presentationSv 

The  matter  of  water  right  administration  and  dis- 
position of  State  filings  is  complex  at  best.  In  my 
opinion,  we  must  do  everything  possible  to  coordinate 
these  activities. 

The  second  matter  of  concern  to  me  involves  pro- 
tection to  the  counties  of  origin  and  the  possibility 
of  water  right  applicants  circumventing  State  law 
designed  for  the  protection  of  these  counties.  It  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  the  United  States 
and  possibly  other  applicants  may  be  proceeding  with 
major  water  projects  under  their  own  water  right  ap- 


plications on  streams  where  State  filings  have  previ- 
ously been  made :  (1)  Either  by  not  securing  a  release 
from  priority  or  assignment  of  State  filings  or  (2) 
By  not  completing  and  proceeding  under  the  State 
filing  once  it  is  assigned. 

I  recognize  the  difficulties  confronting  your  Board 
in  scheduling  hearings  and  taking  action  on  applica- 
tions on  streams  where  prior  State  filings  exist.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  recognized  that  the  laws  enacted 
relative  to  these  filings  were  designed  (1)  to  insure 
orderly  development  of  the  State's  water  resources 
and  (2)  to  protect  and  reserve  water  for  the  benefit 
of  the  counties  of  origin.  If  necessary,  I  will  sponsor 
further  legislation  in  the  future  to  insure  that  these 
mandates  are  followed.  In  the  meantime,  administra- 
tive agencies  of  State  government  should  do  everj-- 
thing  within  their  power  to  insure  compliance  with 
these  principles. 

In  connection  with  the  second  matter,  I  would  ap- 
preciate a  full  report  from  your  Board  on  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1 — Applications  pending  before  your  Board  for 
major  projects  (involving  100  cubic  feet  per  second 
or  10,000  acre  feet,  for  example)  where  prior  State 
filings  are  of  record. 

2 — A  statement  whether  or  not  the  State  Water 
Rights  Board  has  called  to  the  attention  of  these  ap- 
plicants the  necessity  for  receiving  a  release  of  pri- 
ority or  assignment  of  State  filings  before  proceeding. 

3 — The  status  of  all  State  filings  before  your  Board 
where  assignments  have  been  made  previously  by  the 
State  Department  of  Finance,  State  Department  of 
Water  Resources  or  the  California  Water  Commission. 

4 — Procedure  followed  in  the  past  by  your  Board  or 
which  will  be  followed  in  the  future  on  applications 
under  point  3  above  to  insure  compliance  with  legisla- 
tive intent  under  State  filings. 

Receipt  of  this  information  at  an  early  date  would 
be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

STEPHEN  P.  TEALE, 
Chairman 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  WATER  RIGHTS  BOARD 

Sacramento  7,  California 
Senator  Stephen  P.  Teale 
406M  State  Capitol 

Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Senator  Teale  :  This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  June  1,  1960,  com- 
menting upon  problems  in  connection  with  the  processing  of  State  filings  and 
requesting  a  report  from  the  Board  on  specified  matters.  A  report  will  be  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  you  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Kent  Silverthorne 
Chairman 
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AplUcation 
number 


5625 
5626 
5627 
5628 
5635 
5636 
5637 
5638 
5644A 

5645A 

5648A 

5648B 

7940 

9363 

9364 

9365 

9366 

9367 

9368 

9369 
10221 
12919A 


12920A 
16952 

18844 
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STATE  OF   CALIFORNIA 
STATE  WATER   RIGHTS   BOARD 

STATUS  OF  ASSIGNED  STATE  FILINGS 


Date 
filed 


7/30/27 
7/30/27 
7/30/27 
7/30/27 
7/30/27 
7/30/27 
7/30/27 
7/30/27 
7/30/27 

7/30/27 
7/30/27 

7/30/27 
5/21/34 
8/  2/38 
8/  2/38 
8/  2/38 
8/  2/38 
8/  2/38 
8/  2/38 
8/  2/38 
6/13/41 
1/28/49 


1/28/49 
3/20/56 
7/  6/59 


Applicant 


Source 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Rcclamation..-- 
Georgetown  Divide  Public  Util- 
ity District 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Oakdale  and  South  San  Joaquin 

Irrigation  Districts 
Jackson  Valley  Irrigation  District 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

California  Water  Commission — 
Sonoma  County  Flood  Control 
and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict et  al 
Sonoma  County  Flood  Control 

District  et  al 
Department  of  Water  Resources 

Department  of  Water  Resources 


Sacramento  River 

Sacramento  River 

Trinity  River,- 

Trinity  River 

American  River 

American  River. 

San  Joaquin  River 

San  Joaquin  River 

Pilot  Creek,  Rubicon  River, 
Gerlc  Creek 

Sly  Park  and  Camp  Creek 

Middle  Fork  Stanislaus  River. 


Mokelumne  River,, 

American  River 

Sacramento  River 

Sacramento  River 

Sacramento  River 

Rock  Slough, 

Rock  Slough,, 

Delta  Channels 

San  Joaquin  River 

Bear  River 

East  Fork  Russian  River. 


East  Fork  Russian  River.. 
Little  Last  Chance  Creek. 
Little  Last  Chance  Creek. 


Principal  Features 


Shasta  Reservoir 

Shasta  Reservoir 

Triruty  Reservoir 

Trinity  Reservoir 

Folsom  Reservoir,  Nimbus  Dam 
Folsom  Reservoir,  Nimbus  Dam 

Friant  Reservoir 

Friant  Reservoir 

Stumpy  Meadows  Reservoir 


Sly  Park  Reservoir- _ 
Beardsley  Reservoir. 


Pump  from  Pardee  Reservoir, 

Folsom  and  Nimbus  Dams 

Shasta  Reservoir 

Shasta  Reservoir 

Shasta  Reservoir 

Contra  Costa  Canal 

Contra  Costa  Canal, 

Delta  Mendota  Canal 

Friant  Reservoir 

Camp  Far  West  Reservoir 

Coyote  Reservoir , 


Main 
purpose 


Power 

Irrigation.. 

Power 

Irrigation.. 

Power 

Irrigation, 

Power 

Irrigation- 
Irrigation. 


Status 


In  hearing 

In  hearing 

Permit 

Permit 

Being  advertised 

Being  advertised 

Canceled 

Permit 

Awaiting  Hearing 


Coyote  Reservoir 

Frenchman  Reservoir. 
Frenchman  Reservoir- 


Irrigation 

Permit 

Irrigation 

Notice  being  i)re- 

pared 

Irrigation 

Permit 

Irrigation 

Being  advertised 

Municipal 

In  hearing 

Irrigation 

In  hearing 

Power 

In  hearing 

Irrigation 

In  hearing 

Municipal 

In  hearing 

Irrigation 

In  hearing 

Irrigation 

Canceled 

Irrigation 

Municipal 

Decision  being  re- 

considered 

Irrigation 

Decision  being  re- 

considered 

Irrigation 

Extension    to   an- 

swer protest 

Irrigation 

Extension   to   an- 

swer protest 

To  date  the  District  has  made  no  such  presentation  to  the  Commission, 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  WATER  RIGHTS   BOARD 

MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  APPLICATIONS  TO  APPROPRIATE 
Pending  Major  Applications  (100  cfs  or  10,000  afo  or  more)  Where  Prior  State  Filings  Are  of  Record 

NOTE:  Appropriative  rights  initiated  prior  to  December  19,  1914,   and   riparian   rigfits  are  not  included   in  this  list  and  information 
concerning  them  is  lacking.  See  Rules,  Regulations  and  Information  Pertaining  to  the  Appropriation  of  Water,  pp.   (35)-(42). 


Date 
filed 


6/11/39 
6/11/59 

3/17/54 

4/12/60 

10/  8/33 

4/  7/55 

11/  8/55 
11/  8/55 

11/  8/35 

9/27/56 

3/  2/^8 
4/10/59 

4/10/59 

4/15/60 
4/21/60 

5/23/60 


7/23/53 

8/  3/53 

8/  3/53 

11/28/56 

11/28/56 


12/31/51 
4/29/52 


2/  5/34 
2/  5/54 
2/  5/34 
4/26/37 


4/10/50 
4/10/50 
4/17/30 


Name  of  applicant 


EEL  RTVER 
Sonoma   Co.    Flood   Control  and 

Water  Conservation  District 
Sonoma   Co.    Flood   Control  and 

Water  Conservation  District 

RUSSIAN  RIVER 

Sonoma   Co.    Flood   Control  and 
Water  Conservation  District 


Sonoma   Co.    Flood   Control   and 
Water  Conservation  District 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER 
Natomas  Central  Mutual  Water 

Company 
Knights  Landing  Kidge  Cut  Water 

Users  -Association 

Placer  Co.  Water  Agency 

Placer  Co.  Water  Agency 

Placer  Co.  Water  Agency 

Placer  Co.  Water  Agency 

Arthur  J.  Coggins 

Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation  District-. 

Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation  District—. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Tehama  Co.   Flood  Control  and 
Water  Conservation  District 

JJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

CLEAR  CREEK 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

County  of  Shasta 

County  of  Shasta 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 


PIT  RIVER 

Pit  Soil  Conservation  District 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  . 
The  Hearst  Corporation 


FEATHER  RTVER 
Richvale  Irrigation  District. 

Richvale  Irrigation  District. 

National  Youth  Foundation 


Source 


South  Eel  River, 
South  Eel  River. 

Russian  River... 


Dry  Creek 

Sacramento  River 

Cross  Canal 

Sycamore  Slough 

jVuburn  Ravine 

Pleasant  Grove  Creek. 

.\uburn  Ravine 

Auburn  Ra\'ine 

Doty  Ravine 

Coon  Creek 

-A.uburn  Ravine 

Sacramento  River 

Sacramento  River 

Sacramento  River 

Putah  Creek 

Thomes  Creek 

Stoney  Creek 

Clear  Creek 

Clear  Creek 

Clear  Creek 

Clear  Creek 

Clear  Creek 


Pit  River... 

Squaw  Valley  Creek 

Elk  Creek. 

McCloud  River 

McCloud  River 

Hawkins  Creek 

Iron  Canyon  Creek. 
McCloud  River 


Middle   Pork   Feather 

River 
Middle    Fork    Feather 

River 

Indian  Creek 

Spanish  Creek 

East     Branch     North 

Fork  Feather  River 


Location  of 
point  of  diversion 


Sec.      Twp.    Range  Mdn 


18N 
18N 
18N 
18N 


ous  poi 

7N 

8N 

9N 

UN 

ION 


ION 
UN 
UN 

12N 
IIN 
12N 
12N 
13N 
13N 
12N 
32N 
32N 
27N 
27N 
27N 
8N 
24N 
24N 
23N 
23N 


.32N 
31N 
31N 
32  N 
32N 


41N 
38N 
39  N 
39N 
38N 
38N 
38N 
37N 
39  N 
39N 
39N 


22N 

23N 
22  N 

26N 
25N 
25Nf 


low 

IIW 

low 

IIW 


nts  wit 

lOW 

9W 

12W 

low 


3E 
3E 
2E 

7E 
6E 
7E 
7E 
7E 
6E 
7E 
5W 
3W 
3W 
2W 
3W 
2W 
5W 
4W 
6W 
4W 


6W 
6W 
6W 
6W 
6W 


8E 
3W 
2W 
2W 
2W 
2W 
2W 
IW 
2W 
2W 
2W 


12E 

9E 

12E 

9E 
9E 
7E 


MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 


hin 
MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 

MD 


MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 

MD 


.Amount 


Sec.  ft.  Ac.  ft 


343 
345 


125 


132 


200 


33 

23 


25 
50 


10,000 
15,000 


1,250 
180 


1,700 

450 

450 

1,900 

3,600 


700 
500 


300 


500 
300 


93,700 
93,700 


900 
320,000 


25,800 

2,600 

11,000 

23,000 

10,800 

6,000 

9,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 

1,600,000 


63,000 
160,000 


200,000 
200,000 
250,000 
250,000 


76,600 
110,000 

35,300 


24,400 


72,000 
60,000 


1,500 
5,500 
5.000 


♦Purpose 


Mu,  D,  Ind., 

Rec. 
I,  D 


Rec. 


Mu,    D,    Ind. 
I,  Rec. 


I,  D,  Stk. 
I,  D 

I,  D 

Stk. 
I,  D 
Stk. 
P 
P 

I 

P 

I 

I 


P 

D,  I 

D,  I 

P 

D,  I,  naviga- 
tion water 
quality  Rec, 


P 
P 
P 

Ind. 


**Statu3 


Ind. 
Incl. 


Pending 


Pending 

Pending 

Pending 
Pending 

Pending 

Pending 

Pending 
Ind. 

Incl. 

Incl. 

Ind. 

Ind. 


Pending 

Incl. 

Ind. 

Pending 

Pending 


Pending 
Pending 


Pending 
Pending 
Pending 

Ind. 


Pending 
Pending 
Pending 


•  D  Indicates  Domestic  Use.        I  Indicates  Irrigation  Use.        MU.  Indicates  Municipal  Use.         MN.  Indicates  Mining  Use.         P  Indicates  Power  Use. 
'*  INCL.  Indicates  Application  Not  Yet  Complete.         PENDING  Indicates  Application  Complete  But  Not  Yet  Approved.         PERMIT  Indirafes  Application  Approved 
LICEN.SE  Indicates  Right  Confirmed. 
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STATE  WATER  RIGHTS   BOARD 


MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  APPLICATIONS  TO  APPROPRIATE-Continued 
Pending  Major  Applico.ions  (100^hoMaOOO^fa^^more)Where^^ 


13744 
14919 


14920 
15551 

15552 

16729 

18410 

18567 
15975 


15976 
15977 


12746 
12747 
12748 
14700 

U701 

15204 

15205 
15524 
15525 
15560 

15563 

15574 


15585 
15650 
15873 
15930 
15944 


15945 


5/18/50 
7/21/52 


7/21/52 
9/25/52 

9/25/53 

11/  8/55 

11/13/58 

3/  4/59 

8/  2/54 


8/  2/54 
8/  2/54 


10/13/48 

10/13/48 

10/13/48 

3/  6/52 

3/  6/52 

2/20/53 

2/20/53 
9/  3/53 
9/  3/53 
10/  1/53 

10/  2/53 

10/  9/53 


10/26/53 

12/17/53 

5/14/54 

6/25/54 

7/14/54 


7/14/54 


Feather  River — Contiimed 
National  Youth  Foundation.  -  - 


Richvale  Irrigation  District., 


same  as  Application  14919  except— 
Richvale  Irrigation  District 


Richvale  Irrigation  District- . 

Placer  Co.  Water  Agency 

Yuba  County  Water  District - 


Robert  P.  Wilson. 
County  of  Yolo-.- 


County  of  Yolo. 
County  of  Y'olo- 


YTJBA  RIVER 

Placer  Co.  Water  Agency 

Placer  County  Water  Agency - 


Moonlight  Creek 

Upper  Lights  Creek 

Lower  Lights  Creek.-.. 
Middle   Fork    Feather 
River 


Big  Grizzly  Creek 

Frazier  Creek 

Big  Grizzly  Creek 

Frazier  Creek 

Coon  Creek 

Bear  River 

Fall  River 

Rock  Creek 

Indian  Creek 

North      Fork      Cache 
Creek 

Cache  Creek -- 

Cache  Creek 

Cache  Creek 


Placer  Co.  Water  Agency. .- 
Nevada  Irrigation  District. 


Nevada  Irrigation  District Haypress  Creek 


Points  of  diversion  and 
Points  of  diversion  and 


Rattlesnake  Creek.. 
South  Yuba  River.. 
Rattlesnake  Creek. 
South  Yuba  River. 
Rattlesnake  Creek  . 
South  Yuba  River. 
Haypress  Creek  — 


Y'uba  Co.  Water  Agency - 


Yuba  Co.  Water  Agency 

Nevada  Irrigation  District 

Nevada  Irrigation  District 

Johnson  Rancho  Co.  Water  District 

Yuba  Co.  Water  Agency 


Y'uba  Co.  Water  .\gency- 


North  Yuba  River.. 

Y'uba  River 

North  Yuba  River.. 
South  Yuba  River. . 
South  Yuba  River.. 

Y'uba  River 

North  Yuba  River. 
North  Yuba  River. 

North  Y'uba  River. 
Yuba  River 


Johnson  Rancho  Co 
Johnson  Rancho  Co 
Johnson  Rancho  Co. 
Johnson  Rancho  Co. 
Johnson  Rancho  Co. 


Water  District 
Water  District 
Water  District 
Water  District 
Water  District 


Johnson  Rancho  Co.  Water  District 


Middle  Yuba  River. 

Y'uba  River 

North  Yuba  River... 
North  Yuba  River... 

Deer  Creek 

Middle  Yuba  River- 
North  Y'uba  River. - 

Yuba  River 

Middle  Yuba 

North  Y'uba  River. . 


31 
23 
13 
13 
2 
11 
10 

2 
16 

2 
16 

17 
2 

24 
19 
20 


19 
3 
32 
15 
ainou 
amon 


20 
25 
20 
25 
20 
25 
32 


4 
25 
20 
24 
26 
11 
14 
18 
24 
14 
24 
33 
14 
25 
29 

7 
32 
26 
25 
25 
24 
32 
25 
14 
32 

18 


27N 
27N 
27N 

22  N 
23N 

23  N 
22N 
22  N 
21N 

23N 

21N 
23N 
21N 
13N 
13N 
21.N 
21N 
26N 
14N 

13N 
12N 
12N 
ION 
nts  of 
nts  of 


lOE 
HE 
HE 
12E 

9E 

9E 

8E 

7E 

6E 

13E 

12E 

13E 

12E 

7E 

8E 

7E 

BE 

12E 

6W 

5W 
4W 
4W 
2W 
water 
water 


17N 
17N 
17N 
17N 
17N 
17N 
20N 

19N 

20N 

19N 

ISN 

IfiN 

18N 

17N 

17N 

16N 

19N 

18N 

16N 

18N 

15N 

16N 

IfiN 

16N 

15N 

18N 

16N 

18N 

18N 

16N 

18N 

18N 

16N 

18N 

19N 


MD 


MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 


are  as 
are  as 


1,300 


13E 
13E 
13E 
13E 
13E 
13E 
13E 

13E 

13E 

13E 
7E 
OE 
7E 
8E 

lOE 
6E 
9E 
7E 
6E 
7E 
6E 
6E 
5E 
5E 
5E 
8E 
5E 
7E 
7E 
fiE 
8E 
7E 
6E 
8E 
9E 


100 


300 


1,000 


above 
above 


MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 


100 
200 
100 
200 
100 
200 
230 


230 


700 
800 
420 
320 
3,000 


100 


1,500 
500 
300 


500 


200 


10,000 

5,000 

10,000 

196,.500 


♦Purpose 


2,200 
3,400 
3,400 


174.000 
7.50 

1,875 
375 

7,500 

40,000 
16,000 
40,000 
16,000 
32,800 
35,700 
20,000 
3,000 
47,000 
400,000 

780,000 
260.000 
310,000 
500,000 


20,000 
25,000 
20,000 
25,000 
20,000 
25,000 


**Status 


Rec. 


I,  Fl.  Con. 

Rec. 
D 


Mu 
P 


75,000 

"'  75,000 
246,000 


126,000 


9,800 
300,000 
340,000 


220,000 
100,000 
300,000 


114,000 
180,000 


I.  D 

Stk. 
Mu 


I 

I.  D 

Fl.  Con 

P  Fl.  Con., 

P 

P 

I,  D 


Pending 
Pending 


Pending 
Pending 

Pending 

Pending 

Incl. 

Incl. 
Pending 


Pending 
Pending 


Pending 
Pending 
Pending 


282.000 

440,000 

50,000 

60,000 

158,000 


40,000 


P,  Fl.  Con. 

I 

D,  Fl.  Con. 


I,  D 
I,  D 
I.  D 
P 
I,  D 


Pending 


Pending 


LICENSE  Indicates  Eight  Conftrmed. 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  WATER   RIGHTS   BOARD 


MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  APPLICATIONS  TO  APPROPRIATE-Continued 
Pending  Major  Applications  (100  cfs  or  10,000  afa  or  more)  Where  Prior  State  Filings  Are  of  Record 


Date 
filed 


4/  7/58 


4/  7/58 

4/  8/58 
4/  8/58 
8/27/58 

8/27/58 

5/20/59 
5/20/59 
5/20/59 

8/26/59 


4/26/55 
6/22/55 
0/22/55 

2/20/48 

11/20/48 
n/20/48 
11/20/48 


11/20/48 
11/20/48 


Name  of  applicant 


AMERICAN  RIVER 

Placer  Co.  Water  Agency--- 


Placer  Co.  Water  Agency- 
Placer  Co.  Water  Agency- 
Placer  Co.  Water  Agency- 
Piacer  Co.  Water  Agency- 
Placer  Co.  Water  Agency- 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation- 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation--. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation - 

Placer  Co.  Water  Agency 


ITALIAN  SLOUGH 
City  of  San  Diego 


Alameda  Co.  Flood  Control  and 
Water  Conservation  District 

Alameda  Co.  Flood  Control  and 
Water  Conservation  District 

COSUMNES  RIVER 
County  of  .\mador 


Southside  County  Water  District- 
County  of  El  Dorado 

County  of  EI  Dorado 


County  of  El  Dorado, 
County  of  El  Dorado - 


Source 


Duncan  Creek 

Middle  Fork  American 

River 

Rubicon  River 

Rubicon  River 

Long  Canyon 

Middle  Fork  American 

River 

Brushy  Canyon 

Middle  Fork  American 

River 
All    the    same    except 

maximum    diversion 

from  all  sources  cfs 
North  Fork  American 

River 
North  Fork  American 

River 

Serena  Creek 

Onion  Creek 

Cedar  Creek 

North  Fork  .\merican 

River 

Serena  Creek 

Onion  Creek 

Cedar  Creek 

North  Fork  American 

River 
North  Fork  American 

River 
North  Fork  -American 

River 
North  Fork  .American 

River 

West  Branch  El  Dorado 
Canyon 

Volcano  Creek 

McBride  Creek 

L^nnamed  Stream 

Unnamed  Stream 

SeUier  Creek 

Mountain  Chief  Creek- 
Sugar  Pine  Canyon 

Pagge  Creek 

Forbes  Creek 

Unnamed  Stream 

North  Shirttail  Canyon 


Italian  Slough- 
Italian  Slough - 
Italian  Slough. 


Cosumnes  River- 


Clear  Creek - 


North  Fork  Cosumnes 

River 
North  Fork  Cosumnes 

River 


Sopiago  Creek 

Middle  Fork  Cosumnes 
River 


Location  of 
point  of  diversion 


Sec. 


24 
36 

16 
32 
33 
31 

33 

6 


26 

20 

23 

34 
4 
4 
33 
33 
33 
28 
21 
20 
17 
24 


14 
14 

33 

34 
10 

34 

10 

10 

9 


Twp. 


15N 
15N 

UN 
UN 
UN 
UN 

UN 
13N 


12N 

12N 

16N 
16N 
16N 
16N 

16N 
16N 
16N 
16N 

12N 

12N 

12N 

15N 

15N 
UN 
14N 
15N 
15N 
15N 
15N 
15N 
15N 
15N 
15N 


IS 
lOS 

IS 

IS 


8N 
8N 

ION 
ION 
9N 

ION 

9N 
8N 
8N 


Range 


13E 
13E 

14E 
14E 
13E 
13E 

12E 
HE 


8E 

8E 

14E 
14E 
UE 
14E 

UE 
UE 
14E 
14E 

8E 

8E 

8E 

HE 

HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 

HE 

lOE 


3E 
8E 
3E 

3E 


lOE 
lOE 

12E 
HE 
UE 

13E 

14E 
13E 
UE 


Mdn. 


MD 


MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 


MD 
MD 

MD 


MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 


MD 
MD 
U 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 


Amount 


Sec.  ft. 


150 
250 


675 


600 
500 


1,225 
1,225 

2,800 
800 

70 
120 

60 
600 

70 
120 

60 
600 

7,900 

2,400 

6,300 


500 


1,000 

1,000 


8N      1 
25 


25,000 
95,000 


125,000 
4,000 


6,300 
255.300 

831,000 

241,300 

12,000 
22.000 
11,000 
75,000 

12,000 
22,000 
11,000 
75,000 

1,700,000 

800,000 

1,700,000 

1,775 

980 

325 

215 

355 

310 

620 

630 

530 

4,590 

3.255 

9.750 


500,000 
360,000 


300,000 


18,322 
60.000 
OE      MD 


10,000 
10.000 

14.000 

9,200 
13,000 
26,000 


*Purpose 


I,  D,  Stk. 

P 

I,  D,  Stk. 

I.  D 

Stk. 


I,  D 

Mu.'D. 
Indus 
P.  P 


I,  Stk. 


Mu 
Mu 
I,  D,  Rec. 

I  and  D 


I,  D,  Stk. 
I,  D,  Stk. 
I,  D,  Stk. 


I,  D,  Stk. 
I,  D,  Stk. 


**Statu3 


Inch 


Inch 

Inch 
Inch 
Incl. 

Inch 

Pending 

Inol. 


Pending 
Pending 
Pending 

Pending 

60,000 
Pending 

Pending 

Pending 


Pending 
Pending 


'  D  Indicates  Domestic  Use. 


I  Indicates  Irrigation  Use 


'  INCL.  Indicates  Application  Not  Yet  Complete. 
LICENSE  Indicates  Eight  Confirmefl. 


MU    Indicates  Municipal  Use.         MN.  Indicates  llining  Use.         P  Indicates  Power  Use. 
PENDING  Indicates  Application  Complete  But  Not  Yet  Apiiroved.  PERJIIT  Indicates  Application  Approved. 
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STATE   OF  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  WATER   RIGHTS   BOARD 


Appli- 
cation 
No. 


12830 

12831 

13037 
13038 

13040 

13042 
19266 
19267 


13039 
13041 
19323 


19324 


♦11792 


12668 

12839 

14250 
17695 
13423 

13424 

18729 


18812 
18813 


*I1792 


MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  APPLICATIONS  TO  APPROPRIATE-Continued 
Pending  Major  Applications  (100  cfs  or  10,000  ofa  or  more)  Where  Prior  State  Filings  Are  of  Record 


Date 

filed 


11/20/48 

11/20/48 

4/21/49 
4/21/49 

4/21/49 

4/21/49 
2/29/60 
2/29/60 


4/21/49 
4/21/49 
3/24/60 


Name  of  applicant 


3/24/60 


3/24/47 


8/25/48 

12/  1/48 

4/12/51 
7/  2/57 
10/27/49 

10/27/49 

5/20/59 


6/19/59 
6/19/59 


3/24/47 


COSUMNES  RIVER— Continued 
County  of  El  Dorado 

County  of  El  Dorado _- - 

County  of  Amador 

County  of  Amador 

County  of  Amador 

County  of  Amador — 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

MOKELUMNE  RIVER 

County  of  Amador 

County  of  Amador 

Calaveras  Co.  Water  District 


Calaveras  Co.  Water  District- 


CALAVERAS  RIVER 

Calaveras  Co.  Water  District- 


Source 


Location  of 
point  of  diversion 


Sec.      Twp. 


*Otber  diversions  under  this  appli- 
cation are  on  Stanislaus  River. 


Stockton  and  East  San  Joaquin 

Water  Conservation  District 
Stockton  and  East   San  Joaquin 

Water  Conservation  District 

Calaveras  Co.  Water  District 

City  of  Stockton 

Stockton  and  East  San  Joaquin 

Water  Conservation  District 
Stockton  and   East  San  Joaquin 

Water  Conservation  District 
Calaveras  Co.  Water  District 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

STANISLAUS  RIVER 
Calaveras  Co.  Water  District 


Cosumnes  River 

Cosumnes  River 

Cosumnes  River 

South  Fork  Cosumnes 

River 
Middle  Fork  Cosumnes 

River 

Cosumnes  River 

Cosumnes  River 

Cosumnes  River 

Dry  Creek 

Sutter  Creek 

Middle    Fork    Mokel- 
umne  River 


South  Fork  or  Middle 
Fork  Mokelumne 
River 

South  Fork  Mokelumne 
River 


North     Fork     Mokel- 
umne River 


North  Fork  Calaveras 
River 


Esperanza  Creek  — 
Jesus  Maria  Creek. 
O'Neill  Creek 


San  Antonio  Creek. 

Calaveras  River 

Calaveras  River 


Calaveras  River, 


San  Domingo  Creek_- 

Calaveraa  River 

Calaveras  River 


Calaveras  River- 


South  Fork  Calaveras 

River 
North  Fork  Calaveras 

River 

San  Antonio  Creek 

Calaveras  River 

Calaveras  River 

Calaveras  River 


North  Fork  Stanislaus 
River 


31 
35 


23 
28 


31 
31 

36 
5 
36 
31 
26 

26 

32 

31 

9 
31 
31 
31 


8N 
8N 
8N 
8N 
8N 
8N 

9N 

8N 
8N 
8N 


6N 
7N 
6N 

6N 
6N 
6N 
6N 
ON 

5N 

6N 
5N 
6N 


5N 

6N 
5N 

5N 
5N 

4N 
4N 
4N 

3N 

2N 
4N 
4N 
2N 


4N 

5N 

4N 
4N 
4N 
4N 


6N 


4N 


Range 


lOE 
lOE 
IDE 
lOE 
lOE 
HE 

12E 

lOE 
lOE 
lOE 


9E 
12E 
14E 

13E 
14E 
14E 
13E 
13E 

15E 

13E 
15E 
13E 


12E 

13E 
14E 
13E 
14E 

14E 
HE 
HE 

9E 

9E 

13E 

HE 

6E 

6E 

12E 

12E 

14E 

HE 

HE 
HE 


17E 


15E 


Mdn. 


MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
iMD 
MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 


MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 


Sec.  ft. 


100 

ioo 


250 
140 


Ac.  ft. 


25,600 


25,600 
65,000 
42,023 


♦Purpose 


100 

38,872 

200 
1,000 

50,000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 

200 
45 

15,000 
13,770 

I     100 

J 

12,000 
11,000 
17,000 

\ 

} 

i     100 

•' 

35,000 
20,000 

100 

10 

40,000 

35,000 
6,600 

17,100 
5,300 

5 

5 

10 

10 
50 

20,000 
109,170 
76,000 

\ 

200,000 

25 

12,700 
100,000 
t  to  exceed 
fa 

t  to  exceed 
fa 

98,000 

175  cfs  no 
54,600  a 

175  cfs  no 
.54,600  a 
33 

28 

52,000 

10 

70 

1,000 

500 

5,830 
600,000 
250,000 

62,800 
15.700 

I,  D,  Stk. 

Mu  and  Ind. 

I,  D,  Stk. 
I,  D,  Stk. 

I,  D,  Stk. 

I,  D,  Stk. 

P 

I,  D,  Mu,  Ind. 

Fl.  Con., 

Rec. 

I,  D,  Stk. 
I.  D,  Stk. 

I,  D,  Stk. 


"Status 


I,  D,  Stk. 


I,  D,  Mn,  Mu, 
Ind,  Rec. 


I.  D 
I,  D 

I 

Mu 

I,  D,  Mu,  Ind, 

Rec. 
I,  D,  Mu,  Ind. 

Rec. 
I,  D,  Rec. 


I,  D,  Rec. 
Mu,  Ind,  D 


I,  D,  Ind.  Mu, 
Mn,  Rec. 


Pending 

Pending 

Pending 
Pending 

Pending 

Pending 

Incl. 

Incl. 


Pending 
Pending 

Pending 


Pending 


Pending 


Pending 

Pending 

Pending 
Pending 
Pending 

Incl. 

Pending 


Pending 
Pending 


Pending 


'  D  Indicates  Domestic  Use.         I  Indicates  Irrigation  Use.        MU.  Indicates  Municipal  Use.         MN.  Indicates  Mining  Use.         P  Indicates  Power  Use. 
■  INCL.  Indicates  Application  Not  Yet  Complete.        PENDING  Indicates  Application  Complete  But  Not  Yet  Approved.  PERMIT  Indicates  .Application  Approicd. 

LICENSE  Indicates  Right  Confirnied. 
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STATE   OF  CALIFORNIA 

MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  APPLICATIONS  TO  APPROPRIATE-Continued 
Pending  Major  Applications  (100  cfs  or  10,000  afo  or  more)  Where  Prior  State  Filings  Are  of  Record 


Date 
filed 


1/23/4S 


5/  3/48 

12/16/48 

1/25/49 
1/25/49 


3/31/49 
3/31/49 

5/13/49 
5/13/49 
5/13/49 


7/  7/49 


7/  7/49 


4/12/51 
6/28/51 


6/28/51 

6/28/51 
6/28/51 
12/26/56 

5/20,'59 
5/20/59 


Name  of  applicant 


STANISLAUS  RIVER— Continued 

Tuolumne  Co.  Water  District  No.  2 


*Other  diversions  under  this  appli- 
cation are  on  Calaveras  River. 

Tuolumne  Co.  Water  District  No.  2 


Tuolumne  Co.  Water  District  No.  2 
Calaveras  Co.  Water  District — 
Calaveras  Co.  Water  District 


County  of  Tuolumne. 
County  of  Tuolumne- 


Calaveras  Co.  Water  District. 
Calaveras  Co.  Water  District. 
Calaveras  Co.  Water  District. 


Oakdale  and  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  Districts 

**Other  diversions  under  this  ap- 
plication   are    on    Tuolumne 
River 
♦Additional  diversions  under  this 
application   are  on   Tuolumne 
River 
Oakdale  and  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  Districts 


Calaveras  Co.  Water  District.. 
Tuolumne  Co.  Water  Dist.  No. 


Source 


South  Fork  Stanislaus 
River 


Sullivan  Creek. 
Herring  Creek- 


Tuolumne  Co.  Water  District  No.  2 


Oakdale  and  South  San  Joaquin 

Irrigation  Districts 
Oakdale  and  South  San  Joaquin 

Irrigation  Districts 
Oakdale  and  South  San  Joaquin 

Irrigation  Districts 

Calaveras  Co.  Water  District 


Calaveras  Co.  Water  District. 


South  Fork  Stanislaus 
River 


North  Fork  Stanislaus 
River 


Stanislaus  River 

North  Fork  Stanislaus 

River 
North  Fork  Stanislaus 

River 


Highland  Creek 

South  Fork  Stanislaus 

River 

Highland  Creek 

Highland  Creek 

Highland  Creek 

North  Fork  Stanislaus 

River 
Highland  Creek 


Stanislaus  River. 


North  Fork  Stanislaus 

River 

Highland  Creek 

Black  Creek 

Relief  Creek 

Middle  Fork  Stanislaus 

River 

Relief  Creek.-. 

Middle  Fork  Stanislaus 

River 
Middle  Fork  Stanislaus 

River 
Middle  Fork  Stanislaus 

River 

Clark  Fork  Creek 

Middle  Fork  Stanislaus 

River 
Beaver  Creek 


Location  of 
point  of  diversion 


Sec.      Twp.    Range 


Griswold  Creek 

North  Fork  Stanislaus 

River 
Beaver  Creek 


Griswold  Creek 

Mill  Creek.. 

North  Fork  Stanislaus 
River 

Stanislaus  River 


24 

9 
14 
26 

6 
28 
30 


9 
9 

27 

9 
10 


35 


36 
30 
33 

18 


3N 

4N 
4N 
IN 
IN 

2N 
5N 


3N 

4N 
4N 
5N 
6N 

6N 

IS 
4N 

6N 

4N 
6N 
3N 

6N 
6N 
6N 

7N 


IS 


6N 
IN 
5N 
6N 

5N 
6N 

5N 

5N 

6N 
6N 

5N 
5N 
5N 
4N 

5N 
5N 

5N 

4N 
4N 

4N 
IS 
IS 


16E 

19E 
18E 
14E 
15E 
15E 
19E 


16E 

19E 
18E 
19E 

17E 

16E 
12E 
15E 

17E 

15E 
18E 
16E 

18E 
18E 
18E 
18E 

18E 


18E 

18E 
12E 
20E 
18E 

20E 
18E 

20E 

20E 

19E 
19E 

15E 
16E 
16E 
15E 

15E 
16E 
16E 
15E 
15E 

15E 
12E 
12E 


Mdn. 


MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 


MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 


MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 


Amount 


Sec.  ft.  Ac.  ft 


120 


20 


100 


600 


400 


400 


180 


180 


600 


50 
125 


60 


65 
575 


10 


575 


17,200 
3.300 

1.000 

10,750 

1,1.50 


17.200 
3,300 
1,1.50 

47,000 

32,000 


62,800 

15,700 

60,000 

126,300 

63,000 
63,000 
63,000 

70.000 


♦Purpose 


70,000 

10.000 
17,300 
70,000 

20,000 
70,000 

20,000 

20,000 


11,500 

1,600 

12,800 


11,500 
1,600 
8,200 

20,900 


151,440 


I  and  D 


P 

I,  D,  Stk. 


P 
I 

I,  D,  Stk. 

P 

Mu 


I,  D 
I 


I,  D,  Stk. 


**Status 


Pending 


Pending 

Pending 
Pending 
Pending 


Pending 
Pending 

Pending 
Pending 
Pending 

Pending 


Pending 

Pending 
Pending 


Pending 

Fending 
Pending 
Pending 


Pending 


'  D  Indicates  Domestic  Use.         I  Indicates  Irrigation  Use.         MU.  Indicates  Municipal  Use.         UN.  Indicates  Mining  Use.        P  Indicates  Power  Use. 
•  INCL.  Indicates  Application  Not  Yet  Complete.        PENDING  Indicates  Application  Complete  But  Net  Yet  Approved.  PERMIT  Indicates  Application  Approved. 

LICENSE  Indicates  P.ight  Confirmed. 
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SENATE  PACT  FINDING  COMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  WATER   RIGHTS   BOARD 


MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  APPLICATIONS  TO  APPROPRIATE-Continued 
Pending  Major  Applications  (100  cfs  or  10,000  afa  or  more)  Where  Prior  State  Filings  Are  of  Record 


Appli- 
cation 
No. 


19149 


19303 
19304 
19305 


15880 
19423 


19421 


16186 
16187 


15756 
15764 


18714 
18732 

18733 


11023 
11075 


14608 
15231 


16469 
18227 


Date 
filed 


12/23/59 


12/23/59 


Name  of  applicant 


STANISLAUS  RIVER— Continued 

Calaveras  Co.  Water  District 


Calaveras  Co.  Water  District, 


3/11/60 
3/11/60 
3/11/60 


5/20/54 
5/  6/60 


5/  6/60 


12/23/54 
12/23/54 


3/  4/54 
3/  8/54 


S/15/59 
5/21/59 

5/22/59 

2/10/45 

4/  5/45 

6/21/45 

12/26/51 
3/  9/53 

7/18/55 
7/22/58 


U.  S.'Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
U.S.  Bureau'of  Reclamation.. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


TUOLUMNE  RIVER 

Tviolumne  Co.  Water  District  No.  2 
Tuolumne  Co.  Water  District  No.  2 


Tuolumne  Co.  Water  District  No.  2 


MERCED  RIVER 

Merced  Irrigation  District.. 


Source 


North  Fork  Stanislaus 
River 


Highland  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

Griswold  Creek 

Nortli  Fork  Stanislaus 
River 


StanislausRiver 

North  Fork  Stanislaus 
River 

Highland  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

Griswold  Creek 

Stanislaus  River 


Stanislaus  River., 
Stanislaus  River. 


Tuolumne  River. 
Lilly  Creek 


Merced  Irrigation  District. 


OLD  RIVER 

Kings  River  Conservation  District. 
Westlands  Water  District 


CHOWCHILLA  RIVER 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.. 


Chowchilla  Water  District. 


FRESNO  RIVER 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


KINGS  RIVER 

Fresno  Irrigation  District. 


Kings  River  Conservation  District 

Tulare  Lake  Basin  Water  Storage 

District 
City  of  Fresno 

Tulare  Lake  Basin  Water  Storage 
District 

Fresno  Irrigation  District,  et  al 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company... 


Bell  Creek 

North  Fork  Tuolumne 
River 


Lilly  Creek... 

Bell  Creek 

North  Fork  Tuolumne 
River 


Location  of 
point  of  diversion 


Sec.      Twp.     Range  Mdn, 


iVIerced  River.. 
Merced  River. 


Old  River. 
Old  River. 


Chowchilla  River.. 
Chowchilla  River. 

Fresno  River 


North      Fork      Kings 

River 
Kings  River 


Kings  River. 

Kings  River. 

Kings  River. 
Tulare  Lake. 


Helms  Creek. 
Helms  Creek. 


17 
5 

36 
22 
24 
28 
S 
36 
22 
24 
28 


2 

Many 
River 
Many 
River 
20 


Vario 
Lak 
12 

7 


r,N 

7N 
6N 
5N 
5N 
6N 

4N 
IS 

7N 

ON 
5N 
5N 
IN 


IN 
3N 

4N 
3N 
3N 
2N 
3N 
4N 
3N 
3N 
2N 


4S 
4S 
5S 
4S 
4S 
5S 


IS 

IS 

lOS 


8S 
8S 

9S 


13S 
points 


points 
20S 


13S 
us    poi 


lOS 
IDS 


17E 

18E 
18E 
15E 
16E 
17E 

15E 
12E 
18E 

18E 
15E 
16E 
13E 

13E 


20E 
19E 

18E 
17E 
16E 
15E 
19E 
18E 
17E 
16E 
15E 


17E 
15E 
15E 
17E 
15E 
15E 


4E 

4E 
8E 


I8E 
18E 

19E 

28E 

24E 
along 

along 

20E 

24E 
nts  in 

27E 
28E 


MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 


MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 
MD 


MD 
iMD 

MD 

MD 

MD 
Kings 

Kings 

MD 

MD 
Tulare 

MD 
MD 


Sec.  ft.  Ac.  ft. 


340 
340 


340 

340 

6,000 

2,2.i0 

200 


1,250 
200 


200 
200 


200 
200 
200 


3,000 


2,300 
1,500 


1,000 


500 
720 


10,000 

10,000 
ceed 
2,000 
ceed 


2,500 


12,200 
67,000 

13,->0U 

r;7,000 

2,400,000 

2,400,000 

240,000 


4,000 

12,000 
86,000 

5,500 
10.000 

4.000 
12,000 
86,000 

5,500 
10,000 


900.000 


*Purpose 


I,  D,  Stk. 


I,  D,  Rec.  FLsh 
IMit,  Enh. 
Mu,  Ind 


Mu.  iln, 
Ind,  Rec. 


1,000,000 

300,000 
300,000 

100,000 

128.000 
]  ,000,000 


not  to  ex- 
1,000,000 
not  to  ex- 
136,700 
150,000 
1,000,000 

102,500 
20,800 


**Status 


I 
I,»D 

Stk. 


I,  Fl.  Con.  D, 

Rec. 

I,  D,''Stk. 


I,  Fl.  Con.,  D. 
Rec. 


P,  I 


I 

afa 

I 
afa 

Mu 

I,  D,  Stk. 

I 

P,  D 


Pending 


Pending 


Inch 
Incl. 
Incl. 


Pending 
Incl. 


Inch 

Pending 
Pending 


Pending 
Pending 


Pending 
Pending 

Pending 

Pending 

Pending 

Pending 

Pending 
Pending 

Pending 
Pending 


•  D  Indic.ites  Domestic  Use.         I  Indicates  Irrigation  Use.         MU.  Indicates  Municipal  Use. 
»»  INCL.   Indicates  Application  Not  Yet  Complete.         PENDING  Indicates  Application  Complete 
LICENSE  Indicates  Elglit  Confirmed. 


II.V.  Indicates  Mining  Use.         P  Indicates  Power  Use. 
But  Net  Yet  Approved.  PERMIT  Indicates  Application  Approved. 


SENATE  FACT  FINDING  COMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  APPLICATIONS  TO  APPROPRIATE-Continued 
Pending  Major  Applications  (TOO  cfs  or  10,000  afa  or  more)  Where  Prior  State  Filings  Are  of  Record 


Appli- 
cation 
No. 


9447 

10941 
11024 


11071 
11148 


13709 
1S440 


17828 
17829 


Date 
filed 


11/  2, '53 
11/  1/38 


11/  1/38 

1/  2/43 
2/  6/45 


6/14/45 
9/  7/45 


4/27/50 
7/31/53 


)/19/37 
)/19/57 


Name  of  applicant 


TULE  RIVER 
Crocket  and  Gambogy,  Inc.. 


KERN  RIVER 
Bueim  Vista  Water  Storage  Dis- 
trict, et  al. 


Buena  Vista  Associates,  Inc.  and 
Miller  &  Lux,  Inc. 

Tulare  Lake  Ba-sin  Water  Storage 

District 
Robert  Burhans,  Jr 

Ar\-in-Edison  Water  Storage  Dist. 
Harrj-  R.  WUey 

County  of  Kern 

Tulare  Lake  Basin  Water  Storage 
District 

CARSON  RIVER 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 


Tule  River. 


Kern  River. 


Kern  River 

Kern  River 

Kern  Flood  Chaimel.. 
Kern  River 

Kern  River 

Buena      Vista      Flood 
Channel 

Kern  River 

Goose  Lake  Slough 

Big  Canal 


East  Fork  Carson  River 
East  Fork  Carson  River 


Location  of 
point  of  diversion 


Sec.      Twp.    Range  Mdn 


33 


10 
17 
13 

1 
23 
32 
15 
23 

5 


26 
14 
19 

6 
31 
13 

6 
19 
17 

13 


InNe 
11 

InNe 
11 


21S 


29S 
29S 
29S 
30S 
308 
303 
30S 
30S 
31S 

26S 

25S 
25S 
26S 
29S 
26S 
26S 
26S 
26S 
24S 

24S 


vada 
UN 
ada 

UN 


28E 
28E 
27E 
26E 
25E 
25E 
24E 
25E 
25E 

33E 

2  IE 

21E 
33E 
30E 
22E 
21E 
22E 
33E 
22E 

21E 


20E 
20E 


MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 


MD 
MD 


Amount 


Sec.  ft. 


250 


400 
2,000 


100 
100 


1,500 


200 
2,375 


690 
690 


40,000 
300,000 

10,000 

550,000 

300,000 


115,000 
115,000 


*Purpose 


I 

I,  D.  Fl.  Con. 

I,  Stk. 

I,  D,  Fl.  Con. 
I,  Stk. 
Rec. 
I 


I,  Fl.  Con.  Rec. 

P,    Fl.   Con., 
Rec. 


**Status 


Pending 
Inc. 


Pending 

Incl. 

Pending 

Incl. 
Incl. 
Pending 
Pending 

Pending 


•  D  Indicates  Domestic  Use,         1  Indicates  Irrigation  Use.        MU.  Indicates  Municipal  Use.         MN.  Indicates  Mining  Use.        P  Indicates  Power  Use. 
*•  IXCL.  Indicates  Application  Not  Yet  Complete.         PENDING  Indicates  Application  Complete  But  Not  Yet  Approved.         PERMIT  Indicates  Application  Approved. 
LICENSE  Indicates  Right  Confirmed. 


Senator  Stephen  P.  Teale,  Chairman 
Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Water 
Boom  4062,  State  Capitol 
Sacramento  14,  California 

Dear  Senator  Teale  :  This  is  in  further  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  1,  1960.  receipt  of  which  has  been 
previously  aeknowleclged.  Before  responding  to  the 
speeifie  items  of  information  which  you  request,  the 
following  comments  are  offered  concerning  the  two 
matters  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

Issuance  of  notice  of  the  proposed  changes  in  place 
of  use  under  applications  tiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  Central  Valley  Project 
does  not  indicate  an  intention  to  hear  the  petition  be- 
fore the  Commission  has  acted  on  the  request  for  its 
approval  of  the  same  changes  under  the  assigned  State 
filings.  We  believe  that  the  proposed  changes  should 
be  heard  and  determined  promptly  by  both  agencies 
so  that  completion  of  the  current  hearings  by  the 
Board  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  Delta  applica- 
tions need  not  be  delayed.  Hearings  on  these  appli- 
cations cannot  be  concluded  until  after  disposition  has 
been  made  of  the  petitions  for  changes.  We  have  been 


State  op  California 
State  Water  Rights  Board 
June  30,  1960 


in  touch  with  the  Commission  since  the  requests  for 
its  approval  of  the  petitions  were  filed  by  the  Bu- 
reau several  months  ago  and  anticipate  that  the  Com- 
mission will  take  action  in  the  near  future  so  that 
the  way  will  be  clear  for  the  Board  to  consider  the 
changes  in  the  orderly  course  of  the  Sacramento  River 
hearing. 

The  second  matter  upon  which  you  express  concern 
is  the  practice  of  applicants  in  proceeding  under  their 
own  water  right  applications  on  streams  where  State 
filings  have  previously  been  made.  Of  course,  the 
Board  has  no  authority  to  prevent  such  action.  Dili- 
gence requirements  do  not  apply  to  State  filings  prior 
to  their  assignment.  Under  present  law,  the  Board  has 
no  control  over  them  so  long  as  they  remain  incom- 
plete and  unassigned.  Some  of  them  have  been  pend- 
ing undisposed  of  for  more  than  thirty  years.  This 
situation,  together  with  the  fact  that  requests  for 
assignment  of  State  filings  have  sometimes  not  been 
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acted  upou  for  many  years,  has  given  rise  to  the  prac- 
tice to  which  you  refer.  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
purpose  of  State  filings  is  jeopardized  by  an  appli- 
cant proceeding  on  his  o\vu  application  rather  than, 
or  in  addition  to,  securing  an  assignment  of  the  State 
filings,  because  in  such  cases  permits  issued  to  the 
applicants  are  subject  to  the  higher  priority  of  the 
State  filings  and  to  their  final  disposition. 

A  more  serious  threat  to  the  purpose  of  State  filings 
might  be  presented  in  the  event  the  assignee  of  a  State 
filing  who  had  received  a  permit  on  his  own  applica- 
tion should  fail  to  perfect  the  State  filing  and  secure 
a  permit  on  it  or,  having  secured  a  permit,  should 
abandon  it.  Having  been  assigned,  the  tiling  would  no 
longer  be  available  as  a  reservation  of  water  for  the 
general  plan  or  for  areas  of  origin  nor  would  it  any 
longer  represent  a  prior  right  with  which  an  appro- 
priator  would  have  to  reckon.  In  acting  upon  applica- 
tions other  than  State  filings,  the  Board  has  adopted 
policies   which   at   least   minimize   the   dangers   that 
would  be  inherent  in  such  a  situation  should  it  occiir. 
The  Board  is  required  to,  and  does,  give  consideration 
to  any  general  or  coordinated  plan  for  water  develop- 
ment and  conservation  published  by  the  Department 
of  Water  Resources  and  is  careful  to  ascertain  whether 
the  applicant's  project  will  be  consistent  with  such 
plan  before  approving  an  application.  It  has  also  been 
the  Board's  policy,  when  State  filings  do  not  protect 
areas  of  origin,  to  give  such  protection  in  the  public 
interest  by  appropriate  conditions  in  permits  issued 
for  purpose  of  export.  Such  conditions  have  been  in- 
cluded in  a  number  of  iustauces  in  permits  issued  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  its  own  applica- 
tions, including  permits  issued  for  the  Monticello  Res- 
ervoir on  Putah  Creek  and  Folsom  Reservoir  on  the 
American   River.   A   further   safeguard   would   be   a 
statutory  provision  for  reversion  of  an  assigned  State 
filing  if  the  assignee  should  allow  the  application  to 
become  subject  to  cancellation  or  any  permit  issued 
thereon  to  become  subject  to  revocation  by  the  Board. 
Some  assignments  have  contained  reversion  provisions, 
but  their  validity  and  legal  effect  is  not  certain.  A 
statutory  provision  would  remove  uncertainty  and  be 
uniform  in  operation. 

In  response  to  the  first  item  requested  on  page  3 
of  your  letter,  a  tabulation  is  enclosed  entitled  ' '  Pend- 
ing Major  Applications  (100  efs  or  10,000  afa  or 
more)  Where  Prior  State  Filings  Are  of  Recoi-d". 
This  tabulation  contains  a  total  of  154  applications 
by  49  applicants.  Included  in  the  tabulation  are  11 
major  applications  on  Clear  Creek,  Cache  Creek  and 
the  Tuolumne  River  which  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing an  effect  upon  the  State  filings  in  the  Delta. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  tabulation  it  was  noted 
that  there  are  34  pending  applications  to  appropriate 
from  streams  in  the  Central  Valley  and  channels  of 
the  Delta  which  are  senior  to  the  State  applications 
concerned.  As  such  applications  were  not  requested, 
these  filings  are  not  listed. 

Concerning  the  second  item  requested,  in  general, 
the  Board  does  not  call  to  the  attention  of  applicants 
the  necessity  for  receiving  a  release  of  priority  or 
assignment     of     State     filings     before     proceeding 


(whether  there  would  be  such  necessit.y  would  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  situation). 
However,  during  the  preparation  or  processing  of  a 
major  application,  the  applicant  or  his  representatives 
usually  visit  this  office  and  confer  with  the  staff  one 
or  more  times.  During  these  visits  the  existence  and 
significance  of  the  State  filings  are  generally  dis- 
cussed. 

In  response  to  the  third  item  requested,  a  tabula- 
tion concerning  the  status  of  all  State  filings  that  have 
been  assigned  or  partially  assigned  to  a  constructing 
agency  is  enclosed.  The  tabulation  indicates  that  a 
total  of  25  State  filings  have  been  assigned  or  partially 
assigned.  Of  these,  the  assignment  of  one  application 
is  not  yet  eft'eetive ;  one  has  been  completed  and  notice 
is  being  prepared ;  three  are  being  advertised ;  two 
are  under  extension  to  answer  protests;  one  is  await- 
ing hearing ;  hearing  is  in  progress  on  eight ;  permits 
have  been  issued  on  five  ;  decision  is  being  reconsidered 
on  two;  and  two  have  been  canceled.  Application 
5637,  a  power  filing  at  Friant  assigned  to  the  United 
States,  was  canceled  at  the  request  of  the  applicant, 
aud  Application  9369,  also  assigned  to  the  United 
States,  was  canceled  by  decision  of  the  Board,  No. 
D-935,  since  the  proposed  use  of  water  was  fully 
covered  by  other  approved  applications. 

The  fourth  item  requested,  inquires  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure followed  in  the  past  by  this  Board  or  which 
will  be  followed  in  the  future  on  applications  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  paragraph  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  legislative  intent  under  State  filings. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  legislation  now  contained  in 
Section  10504.5  of  the  Water  Code  there  was  no 
legislative  expression  as  to  procedure  to  be  followed. 
State  assigned  applications  were  handled  regularly 
in  all  respects.  However,  the  Board 's  policy  in  issuing 
permits  on  State  filings  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  consistent  with  its  policy  previously  referred 
to  concerning  permits  on  other  applications  to  include 
suitable  conditions  for  protection  of  future  require- 
ments of  areas  of  origin. 

To  inisure  compliance  with  Sectioir  10504.5(b)  of 
the  Water  Code,  the  following  procedure  has  been 
adopted  by  this  Board:  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from 
the  California  Water  Commission  of  assignment  or 
partial  assignment  of  a  State  filing  the  Board  is 
required  by  the  Water  Code  and  its  own  Rules  to 
notify  the  "applicant  in  what  respect  the  application 
is  defective  or  incomplete,  and  then  allow  60  days  for 
the  submission  of  the  completed  application  and  maps, 
or  request  for  appropriate  extension  of  time  together 
with  a  showing  of  good  cause.  At  that  time  the  appli- 
cant is  advised  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  the 
proposed  amendments  required  for  completion  of  the 
application  to  the  Commission  before  their  submis- 
sion to  the  Board. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  concerning 
this  subject  or  any  other  matters  regarding  water 
rights,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kent  Silverthorne 
Chairman 
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Department  Views 

Mk.  Harvey  Baxks.  Director 
Departmey\t  of  Water  Resources 
1120  N  Street 
Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Harvey  :  Would  you  please  furnish  to  this 
Committee  a  complete  list  of  the  "state  filings"  appli- 
cations which  have  been  made  in  the  past.  We  would 
want  detail  work  on  the  date  of  each,  the  stream  or 
other  water  source  afi'ected  and  the  amount  of  water 
proposed  to  be  conserved  or  converted. 

Then,  would  you  submit  an  estimate,  both  in  total 
and  at  least  bj'  river  streams,  of  "surplus"  water  for 
which  no  state  applications  are  outstanding. 

On  another  point,  would  you  furnish  us  with  your 
views  on  what  fund  source  you  will  seek  to  use  for 
the  basic  data  collecting  program  for  the  State  Water 
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Plan.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  would  use 
California  Water  Fund  money  where  there  is  a  direct 
connection  between  the  data  being  collected  and  the 
construction  operation  of  State  water  facilities.  Do 
you  have  an  estimate  of  what  this  would  cost  annually 
and  of  what  the  over-all  cost  would  be  annually  for 
the  basic  data  program? 

While  you  are  at  it,  would  you  please  furnish  the 
amount  spent  in  each  of  the  last  five  fiscal  years  on 
the  program. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen  P.  Teale,  Chairman 


Senator  Stephen  P.  Teale 

Chainnan.  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Water 
Room  2063,  State  Capitol 
Sacramento  14,  California 

Dear  Senator  Teale  : 

This  is  m  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  15,  1960, 
in  which  you  requested  certain  information  concern- 
ing state  water  rights  applications  and  our  basic  data 
collection  program. 

You  asked  first  for  a  complete  list  of  state  applica- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  the  past.  I  have  had 
prepared  a  new  compilation  of  applications  under 
Water  Code  Section  10500  and  am  enclosing  it  here- 
with. This  includes  all  such  applications  existing  as 
of  December  1,  1960. 

Secondly,  you  requested  an  estimate  of  surplus 
water  for  which  no  state  applications  are  outstanding. 
These  estimates  have  been  made  for  streams  of  the 
North  Coastal  Area  and  of  the  Central  Valley  Area, 
except  the  Tulare  Lake  Basin.  They  are  summarized 
on  a  second  enclosure  with  this  letter.  Estimates  of 
surplus  water  were  not  made  for  streams  of  the  La- 
hontan,  San  Francisco  Bay,  Central  Coastal,  and 
Colorado  Desert  Areas  and  of  the  Tulare  Lake  Basin, 
because  these  are  considered  to  be  areas  having  gen- 
erally insufficient  local  water  supplies  to  meet  ulti- 
mate local  water  requirements. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  these  estimates  of  runoff, 
for  which  no  state  applications  are  outstanding,  are 
very  approximate.  A  partial  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  department  has  no  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  extent  of  existing  water  rights  upon  which 
to  base  estimates  of  the  presently  unappropriated  sup- 
plj'.  Also,  due  to  the  limitation  of  available  time  in 
which  to  make  the  estimates,  it  was  not  feasible  to 
evaluate  accurately  the  water  available  at  each  point 
to  which  the  various  applications  apply.  Applications 


State  of  Californla. 
Department  of  Water  Resources 
Sacramento,  December  19, 1960 


in  the  mountainous  areas  tributary  to  the  floor  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  were  assumed 
to  be  applied  to  the  water  supply  measured  at  the 
f  oothiU  gaging  stations.  Similarly  in  the  North  Coastal 
Area,  supplies  assumed  to  be  available  for  the  various 
applications  considered  were  those  measured  or  esti- 
mated at  the  lowest  stream  gaging  station  on  the  river. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  applications 
made  by  the  State  under  Water  Code  Section  10500 
are  duplicated  by  applications  by  private  or  govern- 
mental agencies  intending  to  develop  essentially  the 
same  water  supplies.  Further,  in  accordance  with 
state  law,  the  State  Water  Rights  Board  may  scale 
down  the  amount  of  water  to  be  diverted  under  some 
applications  and  may  cancel  other  applications  when 
it  grants  various  permits  or  licenses.  For  these  reasons 
the  amount  of  water  in  excess  of  the  water  rights  and 
water  rights  applications  accounted  for  in  the  enclosed 
table  will  undoubtedly  change  from  time  to  time  as 
the  various  State  and  other  applications  are  acted 
upon  by  the  State  Water  Rights  Board. 

Thirdly,  you  inquired  as  to  the  magnitude  and 
source  of  funds  for  basic  data  collection  programs 
directly  related  to  the  State  Water  Facilities.  The 
programs  classed  by  the  department  as  basic  data  col- 
lection programs  are  of  general  state  interest  and  do 
not  relate  directly  to  the  State  Water  Facilities.  It 
is  my  belief,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  financed 
from  the  General  Fund.  It  is  true  that  in  1959-60  and 
1960-61  the  Sacramento  River  Water  Pollution  Inves- 
tigation and  substantial  portions  of  land  and  water 
utilization  investigations  were  supported  by  the  Water 
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Fund  Decisions  to  finance  these  programs  from  the  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  proposed  expenditures 
California  AVater  Fund,  however,  were  made  prior  to  for  1961-62.  Annual  totals  adiusted  to  a  comparable 
leoislative  action  that  ;armarked  this  fund  for  con-  base,  the  1961-62  pro-Tam  dollar,  are  also  presented 
truction  and  operation  of  the  State  Facilities.  for  the  committee's  uiformation.  This  adjustment 
When  State  Water  Facilities  are  placed  in  opera-  makes  allowance  for  merit  and  general  salary  m- 
tion  basic  data  of  an  operational  nature  will  be  re-  creases  and  procedural  changes  in  budgeting  over- 
quired  The  cost  of  collecting  such  data  should  be  head,  retirement,  and  equipment  charges.  The  remain- 
Sharged  to  the  appropriate  facility  as  an  operational  ing  increase  in  the  adjusted  values  ot  annual  expendi- 
cost  Estimates  of  operation  and  maintenance  costs  tures  for  basic  data  collection  over  the  period  of  time 
of  the  State  Facilities  are  based  upon  experience  of  shown,  results  in  part  from  increases  m  hot.  areal 
the  U  S  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  operating  similar  extent  and  intensity  of  coverage  in  some  of  the  basic 
projects  and  include  the  costs  of  necessary  operational  data  collection  programs,  but  more  significantly  f i  om 
daS  To  date  we  have  not  attempted  to  develop  the  the  inclusion  of  additiona  programs  of  an  mves  iga- 
dSl  of  operational  costs  and  consequently  are  not  tive  nature  in  the  basic  data  section  of  the  budget^ 
in  a  position  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  Such  inclusions  included  land  and  water  i^e  and 
collectr.^  basic  data  essential  to  efficient  project  op-  weather  modification  stiKlies  in  1957-58 ;  the  Feather 
coiieciin^  udsic  aaia                                        y  ^^^^^  Sacramento  River  Trial  Distribution  Studies  m 

The  table  that  follows  presents  basic  data  pro-  1958-59;  the  Sacramento  River  Wat^rPolhition  In- 
gram expenditures  and  source  of  funds  for  the  period  vestigation  in  1959-60 ;  and  sedimentation  studies  m 
1956-57  through  1959-60.  estimated  expenditures  for  the  current  year. 

Y,„^                                                         General  Fund  Water  Fu„d                                   Total                                   Adjusted 

.ITL                                                       S;o77<)719  none                                      $2,779,719                              $2,779,719 

1961-62    *;'aioQ«o  S!7S1  V",                                  2,722,094                              2,920,262 

1960-61    }it^ilt  *40l'731                                  1077.579                              2,479,086 

1959-60   1,485,848  ^.il.i.n                                lirqir.o                            1995  842 

1958-59    1,459.162  nonexistent                               WoWO                                1.99..84. 

ISt  :::::::::::::::::::::::    ooKii  -                   904:514             1,327.545 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in  these  matters,  please  call  on  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harvey  0.  Banks,  Director 
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ESTIMATED  MAGNITUDE  OF  STREAM  FLOW  NOT  COVERED  BY  EXISTING  WATER 
RIGHTS  OR  PENDING  WATER  RIGHTS  APPLICATIONS  AS  OF   1960 


River 


North  Coastal  Area 

Sniitli  River 

Klamath  River 

Trinity  River 

Mad  River 

Van  Duzen  River.. 

Eel  River 

Russian  River 


Subtotals  North 
Coastal  .\rea 


Central  Valley  Area 
Sacramento  River 
(Shasta  Dam)__. 

Feather  River 

Yuba  River 

Bear  River 

American  River 


In  acre-feet  per  annum 


Water  supply  used  in  estimates 


Long-term 
average  * 


.\verage  of 

three  wettest 

years 


1,300,000 

0 

0 

300,000 

200,000 

0 

1,000,000 


2,800,000 


2,700,000 

0 

0 

800,000 

800,000 

0 

3,100,000 


7,400,000 


0 

h), 300,000 

0 

''200,000 

0 


.\verage  of 

three  driest 

years 


River 


Central  Valley  Area 
— Continued 

Cosumnes  River 

Mokehmme  River.  . 

Calaveras  River 

Stanislaus  River 

Merced  River 

Tuolumne  River 

San  Joaquin  River 
(Friant  Dam)  — 


Water  supply  used  in  estimates 


Long-term 
average  « 


Subtotal  for  major 
streams  tributary  to 
Delta .- 


Central  Valley  Area  above 
and  including  the  Delta 


TOTALS. 


.Average  of 

three  wettest 

years 


2,800,000 


i'100,000 
i>400.000 
blOO.OOO 
0 
h200,000 
i-TOO.OOO 

0 


i>3,000,000 

8,000.000 
16,000.000 


.Average  of 

three  driest 

years 


^  ^si.'!^^i^:^.C!;li  '^^x:tv^^  ^^a^rss  ^  i^i^ti^tt;!^%^txrz ...... .. .... 
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Appl. 
No. 


*5625 
*5626 

*5627 


*3628 

5629 
5630 


5642 


3643 


APPLICATIONS  AS  FILED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PURSUANT  TO  PART  2,  DIVISION  2 

OF  THE  WATER  CODE,  AS  AMENDED 


Date 
filed 


7/30/27 

7/30/27 

7/30/27 


7/30/27 

7/30/27 
7/30/27 


SoTirce 


5631 

7/30/27 

5632 

7/30/27 

5633 

7/30/27 

3634 

7/30/27 

*5635 

7/30/27 

*5636 

7/30/27 

*5637 

7/30/27 

*5638 

7/30/27 

5639 

7/30/27 

5640 

7/30/27 

5641 

7/30/27 

7/30/27 


7/30/27 


Sacramento  River — 
(Shasta  Reservoir) 


Sacramento  River 

(Shasta  Reservoir) 


Trinity  River 

(Trinity   &   Lewiston 
Reservoirs) 


Trinity  River 

(Trinity  &  Lewiaton  Res- 
ervoirs) 


Amount  of 
application 


Direct 
diversion 


second-feet 


Feather  River 

(Oroville  Reservoir) 


Feather  River 

(Oroville  Reservoir) 


Yuba  River 

(Narrows  Reservoir) 


Yuba  River 

(Narrows  Reservoir) 


Bear  River 

(Parker  Reservoir) 


Bear  River 

(Parker  Reservoir) 


American  River 

(Folsom  Reservoir) 


American  River 

(Folsom  Reservoir) 


San  Joaquin  River.  _. 
(Friant  Reservoir) 

San  Joaquin  River.. _ 
(Friant  Reservoir) 


Kings  River 

(Pine  Flat  Reservoir) 


Kings  River 

(Pine  Flat  Reservoir) 


Kern  River 

(Isabella  Reservoir) 


Kern  River 

(Isabella  Reservoir) 


South  Fork  of  Pit  River.  „ 
South  Fork  of  Pit  River... 
North  Fork  of  Pit  River... 

Pit  River 

Ash  Creek 


11.000 
8.000 

1.100 


Storage 

in 
acre-feet 


7.600 
1.400 

1,800 
1,700 

120 


3,190,000 
3.190.000 

1,540,000 


Point  of  diversion 


2,500      1,540,000 


380,000 
380,000 

490,000 
490,000 

110,000 


Sec.      Twp, 


10 


400 

110,000 

2,300 

338,000 

1,600 

338.000 

4,500 

1,210,000 

6,000 

1,210,000 

4,500 

1,340,000 

5,000 

1,540,000 

900 

1,210,000 
220,000 

2,000 

1,210,000 
220,000 

200 
200 

110,000 

225 

400 
100 

80,000 
20,000 

22 
27 


30 


33N 
33N 

34N 


Range 


34  N 


20N 
19N 


20N 
19N 


16N 
16N 


16N 
16N 


14N 
14N 


ION 
ION 


ION 
ION 


lOS 
lOS 


lOS 

lOS 


13S 
13S 


26S 
28S 
28S 

26S 
28E 
28E 

39N 

4IN 
44N 
41N 
38N 


5W 


5W 


8W 


B&M 


8W 


4E 
4E 


4E 
4E 


6E 
6E 


6E 
6E 


9E 
9E 


7E 
8E 


7E 
8E 


21E 
21E 


21E 
2IE 


24E 


24E 


32E 
28E 
28E 

32E 
28E 
28E 

14E 
12E 
13E 

7E 

HE 


MD 


MD 


Purpose 


MD 


MD 
MD 


MD 

MD 


MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 


MD 


MD 


MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 


Irrigation,  domestic  use, 
saline  control,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation 

Power 


Irrigation,  domestic  use, 
saline  control,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation 

Power 


Place  of  use 


Irrigation,  domestic  use, 
saline  control,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation 

Power 


Irrigation,  domestic  use, 
saline  control,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation 

Power 


Irrigation,  domestic  use, 
saline  control,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation 


Power_. 


Irrigation,  domestic  use, 
saline  control,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation 


Power,. 


Irrigation,  domestic  use  and 
flood  control 


Irrigation,  domestic  use  and 
flood  control 


Power- 


Irrigation,  doemstic  use  and 
flood  control 


Irrigation  and  domestic  use 


"  Assigned  to  United  States  of  America. 


Powerhouse  located  in  Sec. 
15,  T33N,  R5W 

2,300,000  acres  on  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  floors 

Powerhouse  located  in  (1) 
Sec.  10,  T34N  R8W;  (2) 
and  (3)  on  Clear  Creek 
tributary  to  Sacramento 
River;  and  (4)  5  miles 
above  Redding  on  Sacra- 
mento River 

2,500,000  acres  on  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  floors 

Powerhouse  located  in  Sec. 
3,  T19N,  R4E 

2,500,000  acres  on  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  floors 

Powerhouse  located  in  Sec. 
27,  T16N,  R6E 

2,300.000  acres  on  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  floors 

Powerhouse  located  in  Sec. 
30,  T14N,  R9E 

2,500,000  acres  on  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  floors 

Powerhouse  located  in  Sec. 
24,  TION,  R7E 

2,500,000  acres  on  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  floors 

Powerhouse  located  in  Sec. 
24,  TIOS,  R21E 

900,000  acres  on   San  Joa- 
quin Valley  floor 

Powerhouse  located  in  Sec. 
2,  T13S,  R24E 

870,000  acres  on  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  floor 

Six  powerhouses  on  K  rn 
River 


350,000  acres  on  floor  of 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in 
Kern  County 

225,000  acres  within  T39N 
to  42N  inclusive,  R9E  to 
13E,  inclusive,  and 
100,000  acres  within 
T37N  to  40N,  inclusive, 
R7E  to  9E,  inclusive 

Bevlsed  December  1,  1960 
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APPLICATIONS  AS  FILED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PURSUANT  TO   PART  2,  DIVISION  2 
OF  THE  WATER  CODE,  AS  AMENDED-Continued 


Appl. 
No. 


5646 


5647 


5648 


Date 
filed 


7/30/27 


7/30/27 


7/30/27 


7/30/27 


7/30/27 


Source 


5649 


7/30/27 


♦♦Rubicon  River 

"Pilot  Creek 

**Gerle  Creek 

Tributary  to  Rubicon  River. 


*Sly  Park  Creek 

North  Fork  of  Cosumnes 

River 
North   Fork   of   Cosumnes 

River 

*Camp  Creek 

♦Camp  Creek 

North   Fork  of   Cosumnes 

River 

Cosumnes  River 

South    Fork    of    American 

River 
South    Fork    of    American 

River 


Amount  of 
application 


Direct 
diversion 


second-feet 


South   Fork    of 

River 
South    Fork    of 

River 
South    Fork    of 

River 
South    Fork    of 

River 
Middle  Fork  of 

River 
Middle  Fork  of 

River 
Middle  Fork  of 

River 
Cosumnes  River. 


Cosumnes 
Cosumnes 
Cosumnes 
Cosumnes 
Cosumnes 
Cosumnes 
Cosumnes 


Dry  Creek--- 

Sutter  Creek 

North  Fork  of  Mokelumne 

River 
Mokelumne  River 


Forest  Creek, 


Middle  Fork  of  Mokelumne 

River 
Middle  Fork  of  Mokelumne 

River 
South  Fork  of  Mokelumne 

River 
South  Fork  of  Mokelumne 

River 
South  Fork  of  Mokelumne 

River 

ttMokelumne  River 

Calaveras  River 

Highland  Creek 

North   Fork   of  Stanislaus 

River 
tMiddle  Fork  of  Stanislaus 

River 

Stanislaus  River 

North   Fork   of   Stanislaus 

River 

South    Fork    of    Stanislaus 
River 

South    Fork    of    Stanislaus 

River 
South    Fork   of    Stanislaus 

River 


450 
50 


SO 

50 


50 
200 


600 
700 


60 


50 

50 

100 


500 

50 

50 

400 

600 

25 


140 


230 


300 
800 


600 
975 


Storage 

in 
acre-feet 


»  Assigned  to  United  States  of  America. 
••  Assigned,  in  part,  to  Georgetown  Divide  Public  Utility  District. 

t  Assigned  to  Oakdale  and  South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  Districts, 
tt  Assigned,  in  part,  to  Jackson  Valley  Irrigation  District. 


44,000 
6,000 


30,000 
10,000 


10,000 

30,000 

60,000 
70,000 


10,000 
5,000 
5,000 


5,000 

10,000 

20,000 

60,000 

5,000 

5,000 

100,000 


40,000 


40,000 


100,000 
65,000 
30,000 

60,000 


Point  of  diversion 


Sec. 


17,000 

15,000 
27,000 


14 

34 

34 

31 

9 

1 

19 

14 

7 
22 
13 

32 

34 


16 

18 

31 

9 

23 

14 

11 


Twp. 


13N 
13N 
13N 
13N 

ION 
9N 

9N 

ION 
ION 
9N 

8N 
UN 


8N 

8N 

8N 

8N 

8N 

8N 

9N 

8N 

7N 
7N 
7N 

6N 

7N 


6N 

6N 

6N 

5N 

6N 

5N 
4N 
6N 
6N 

4N 

IN 
4N 

3N 

4N 
4N 


Range 


13E 
12E 
15E 
16E 

13E 
14E 

13E 

14E 
12E 
12E 

lOE 
9E 

15E 


UE 

13E 

13E 

13E 

14E 

13E 

12E 

lOE 

HE 
12E 
UE 

12E 

14E 


13E 

13E 

13E 

14E 

13E 

HE 
HE 
18E 
16E 

17E 

13E 
15E 

16E 

19E 
18E 


B&M 


MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 


MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 


MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 


Purpose 


Irrigation  and  domestic  use. 


Irrigation  and  domestic  use. 


Irrigation  and  domestic  use. 


Irrigation  and  domestic  use. 


Irrigation  and  domestic  use. 


Place  of  use 


Irrigation  and  domestic  use. 


50,000  acres  within  TUN 
to  13N,  inclusive,  R8E  to 
HE,  inclusive 


210,000  acres  -within  T8N  to 
HN,  inclusive,  R8E  to 
13K,  inclusive 


100,000  acres  within  T5N, 
to  9N,  inclusive,  R8E  to 
13E,  inclusive 


100.000  acres  within  T4N  to 
7N,  inclusive.  R9E  to 
13E,  inclusive 


310,000  acres  within  TIS, 
RIOE  to  12E,  inclusive, 
and  TIN,  to  6N,  in- 
clusive, R9E  to  15E, 
inclusive 


60,000  acres  within  TIS, 
R13E  to  15E,  inclusive, 
and  TIN  and  2N 

R13E  to  16E,  inclusive 
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APPLICATIONS  AS  FILED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PURSUANT  TO  PART  2,  DIVISION  2 
OF  THE  WATER  CODE,  AS  AMENDED-Continued 


Date 
filed 


Source 


Amount  of 
application 


Direct 
diversion 


second-feet 


Storage 

in 
acre-feet 


Point  of  diversion 


Sec. 


Twp. 


Range 


B&M 


Purpose 


Place  of  use 


10221 


12917 


5/21/34 


5/21/34 


5/21/34 


5/21/34 


5/21/34 


8/  2/38 


8/  2/38 


8/  2/38 


8/  2/38 


8/  2/38 


8/  2/38 


*9369  8/  2/38 


6/31/41 


South    Fork   of   Stanislaus 

River 
Sullivan  Creek 

Sullivan  Creek 


North    Fork    of    American 
River 
(Auburn  Reservoir) 

North    Fork    of    American 
River 
(Auburn  Reservoir) 

South    Fork    of    American 
River 
(Coloma  Reservoir) 

South    Fork    of    American 
River 
(Coloma  Reservoir) 

American  River 


Sacramento  River 

(Shasta  Reservoir) 


Sacramento  River — 
(Shasta  Reservoir) 

Sacramento  River  — 
(Shasta  Reservoir) 

Rock  Slough 

Rock  Slough 


Delta  channels  of  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers 


San  Joaquin  River — 
(Friant  Reservoir) 


Bear  River 

(Camp  Far  West  Reser- 
voir) 


1/28/49      Dry  Creek 

(Drj-  Creek  Reservoir) 


600 


50 

2,500 


5,000 


1,000 


9,000 


7,000 
350 


4,000 


250 


13,000 


24 


831,000 


831,000 


1,050,000 


28 


28 


3N 


2N 

2N 


12N 


12N 


UN 


16E 


15E 

15E 


8E 


8E 


9E 


9E 


MD 


MD 
MD 


MD 


MD 


On  .^lerican  River  below  Folsom  dam 
site  and  on  Sacramento  River  below 
confluence  with  American  River  as 
later  determined  most  feasible  to 
furtherance  of  a  coordinated  plan  of 
development  of  the  State's  waters 

310,000  Along  Sacramento  River 
from  Shasta  Dam  to  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Delta  and  on  the 
channels  of  said  delta 


3,000,000  Along  Sacramento  River 
from  Shasta  Dam  to  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Delta  and  on  the 
channels  of  said  delta 


3,310,000 

15 

33N 

5W 

33 

2N 

3E 

33 

2N 

3E 

At  upper  ] 

unction 

of  San 

Joaqui 

MD 


Middle  River,  TIS  R6E,  MDB&M 


2,000,000 


40,000 


216,000 


24 

lOS 

21E 

25 

lOS 

2  IE 

5 

US 

21E 

21 

14N 

6E 

5 

ION 

IIW 

IMD 
MD 
MD 


Power., 


Irrigation,  domestic  use, 
saline  control,  flood  con- 
trol and  na\"igation 


Power. 


Irrigation,  domestic  use, 
saline  control,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation 

Irrigation,  domestic  use, 
saline  control,  flood  con- 
trol and  naWgation 


Municipal  and  industrial 


Irrigation,  domestic  use, 
saline  control,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation 


Irrigation  and  domestic  use 


Municipal  and  industrial 


Irrigation  and  domestic  use. 


Irrigation,  domestic  use  and 
flood  control 


Irrigation,  domestic,  saline 
control,  flood  control  and 
navigation 


Irrigation,     domestic 
flood  control 


and 


Powerhouse   located    2,400 
feet  below  dam 


2,500,000  acres  on  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  floors 

Powerhouse  located  2,000 
feet  below  storage  dam 


2,500,000  acres  on  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  floors 

2,500,000  acres  on  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  floors 


Cities  and  towns  which  may 
apply  for  service  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  floors  and 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta  areas  and  Contra 
Costa  and  Solano 
Counties 

2,500,000  acres  in  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  floors  and  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta 
and  Solano  and  Contra 
Costa  Counties 

Powerhouse  located  in  Sec. 
15.  T33N,  R5W 

75,000  acres  within  North 
Central  Contra  Costa 
County  from  Oakley  on 
the  East  to  Crockett  on 
the  West 

Cities  and  tovros  in  North 
Central  Contra  Costa 
County  from  Oakley  on 
the  east  to  Crockett  on 
the  West 

900,000  acres  on  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  floor 


On   900.000  acres   on   San 
Joaquin  Valley  floor 


2,500.000  acres  on  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  floors 

26,000  acres  on  Dry  Creek 
Valley  and  Santa  Rosa 
Plain 


*  Assigned  to  L'niteti  States  of  America. 
**  Assigned  to  South  Sutter  Water  District. 
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APPLICATIONS  AS  FILED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PURSUANT  TO  PART  2,  DIVISION  2 
OF  THE  WATER  CODE,  AS  AMENDED-Continued 


Appl. 
No. 


12918 
•12919 

♦12920 

13333 

13334 

13335 

13336 

13337 

13338 

14002 

14003 


Date 
filed 


14443 


14444 


1/28/49 
1/28/49 

1/28/49 

9/  6/49 

9/  6/49 

9/  6/49 

9/  6/49 

9/  6/49 

9/  6/49 

10/16/50 

10/16/50 


Source 


Dry  Creek 

(Dry  Creek  Reservoir) 

East  Fork  of  Russian  River 
(Coyote  Reservoir) 


East  Fork  of  Russian  River. 
(Coyote  Reservoir) 

Littlejohns  Creek_ 


Littlejohns  Creek. 


Hoods  Creek- 


Hoods  Creek. 


Rock  Creek. 


Rock  Creek, 


Santa  Ynez  River.. 
(Camuesa  Dam) 


Santa  Ynez  River.. 
(Camuesa  Dam) 


14004       10/16/50      Santa  Ynez  River.. 
(Camuesa  Dam) 


8/24/51 


8/24/51 


S/25/51 


Feather  River 

(OroWlle  Dam) 


Italian  Slough. 
Old  River 


Feather  River 

(Oroville  Dam) 


Feather  River- 


Amount  of 
application 


Direct 
diversion 


second-feet 


330 
650 

550 

150 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Storage 

in 
acre-feet 


1,360 


185 
6,000 


11,000 


2,140 


216,000 
200,000 

200,000 


31,100 


14,100 


14,100 


Point  of  diversion 


Sec. 


28&34 


28&34 


9,000 


125,000 


125,000 


3,500,000 


42,100 


3,500,000 


35 


21 
22 


Twp. 


ION 
16N 

16N 


9,000      17 


17 


12 


IN 


IN 


IN 


IN 


5N 


5N 


5N 


Range 


uw 


12W 


lOE 


lOE 


lOE 


lOE 


lOE 


27W 


27W 


27W 


B&M 


MD 
MD 

MD 


MD 


MD 


MD 


Purpose 


MD 


SB 


SB 


(Direct  diversion  along 
Feather  River  between 
Oroville  Dam  and  Bear 
River;  storage  at  Oroville 
Dam) 


IS 

3E 

IS 

4E 

2S 

4E 

19N 

4E 

20N 

4E 

MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 


Along  Feather  River  be- 
tween Oroville  Dam  and 
Bear  River 


Municipal  and  domestic- 


Municipal  _ 


Irrigation,     domestic     and 
flood  control 


Municipal 


Irrigation,     domestic     and 
flood  control 


Irrigation,     domestic     and 
flood  control 


Place  of  use 


Municipal - 


Irrigation,     domestic     and 
flood  control 


Municipal - 


Irrigation,     domestic     and 
saline  control 


Municipal 


Recreational 


Irrigation,  domestic,  munic- 
ipal, industrial,  recrea- 
tion, flood  control,  saline 
control,  and  navigation 


Power. 


Irrigation,  domestic,  mimic- 
ipal,  industrial,  recrea- 
tion, flood  control,  saline 
control,    and    navigation 


Cities  and  towns  in  Sonoma 
and  Marin  Counties 

Cities  and  towns  in  Sonoma, 
Marin  and  Mendocino 
Counties 

44.000acresinUkiah  Valley. 
Hopkind  Valley,  Alex- 
ander Valley,  etc. 

Cities  and  towns  within  San 
Joaquin,  Stanislaus  and 
Calaveras  Counties 

12.000  acres  within  San 
Joaquin.  Stanislaus  and 
Calaveras  Counties 

5,000  acres  in  San  Joaquin, 
Stanislaus  and  Calaveras 
Counties 

Cities  and  towns  within  San 
Joaquin,  Stanislaus  and 
Calaveras  Counties 

8,000   acres   in    Stanislaus, 
San    Joaquin    and    Cala- 
veras Counties 

Cities  and  to^^^ls  within  San 
Joaquin,  Stanislaus  and 
Calaveras  Counties 

54,500  acres  within  South 

Coast    Area    and    Santa 

Ynez    drainage   basin  in 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Cities  and  towns  in  South 
Coast  Area  and  Santa 
Ynez  drainage  basin  in 
Santa    Barbara    County 

South  Coast  Area  and 
Santa  Ynez  drainage 
basin  in  Santa  Barbara 
County 

Feather  River  Service  Area, 
Santa  Clara  and  ,\lameda 
Counties,  areas  south  of 
Tehachapi  Mountains, 
west  side  and  south  por- 
tion of  San  Joaquin 
Valley 


Powerhouses  in  Sec.  2, 
T19N,  R4E;  and  Sec.  8, 
T19N,  R4E 

Within  Lower  Sacramento 

Valley,  San  Mateo,  Ala- 
meda, Contra  Costa, 
Monterey,  San  Benito, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa 
Clara  Counties;  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  and  areas 
south  of  Tehachapi 
Mountain 


*  Assigned,  in  part,  to  Sononiu  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District. 
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APPLICATIONS  AS  FILED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PURSUANT  TO  PART  2,  DIVISION  2 
OF  THE  WATER  CODE,  AS  AMENDED-Continued 


Date 
filed 

Source 

Amount  of 
application 

Point  of  diversion 

B&M 

Purpose 

Appl. 
No. 

Direct 
diversion 

in 
second-feet 

Storage 

in 
acre-feet 

See. 

Twp. 

Range 

Place  of  use 

14445 
Cont. 

6/16/52 

6/16/52 
6/16  '52 

6/16/52 

12/11,52 
12/11/52 

3/20/56 

3/20/50 

3/20/56 
3/20/56 

3/20/56 

3/20/56 
3/20/56 

2,000 
6,000 

8,800 

8,800 
2,350 

4,850 

100 
100 

600,000 
980,000 

980,000 
75,000 

100,000 

50,000 
100,000 

49,000 

18,200 

30,000 
14,300 

8,400 

120,000 
208,000 

24 
|29 

10 

10 
35 

25 

25 
25 

1 

22 

33 
23 

30 

7 
17 

IS 
IS 
2S 

IN 

,N 
21S 

17S 

UN 

UN 

23N 

27N 

24N 
26N 

25N 

45N 
40N 

3E 
4E 
4E 

13E 

13E 
2SE 

27E 

18E 
18E 

13E 

12E 

16E 
14E 

13E 

6W 
8W 

MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 

Irrigation,     domestic     and 
flood  control 

Old  River.    . 

14858 
14859 

Stanislaus  River 

(New  Melones) 

Stanislaus  River 

703,000  acres  within  eastern 
Stanislaus  County  and 
southeast  San  Joaquin 
County 

New   Melones   powerhouse 
in  Sec.  10  and  11.  TIN 
R13E 

394,000  acres  adjacent  to 
Tule  River  below  Success 
Dam  site  and  253,000 
acres  in  Tulare  Lake 
Basin 

419,000  acres  adjacent  to 
Kaweah  River  below 
Terminus  Dam  site  and 
253,000  acres  in  Tulare 
Lake  Basin 

7,530  acres  in  TION,  R20E, 
TUN,  R19E,  TUN, 
R20E,  T12N,  R19E  and 
T12N,  R20E 

NEJi     SWK.     Sec.     34 

14860 

(New  Melones) 
Tule  River 

Irrigation,     domestic,    and 
flood  control 

Irrigation,    domestic,    and 
flood  control 

Irrigation,     domestic     rec- 
reation and  flood  control 

Power    

14861 

(Success) 
Kaweah  River.    . 

15112 
15113 

(Terminus) 

West  Fork  Carson  River 

(Hope  VaUey) 

West  Fork  Carson  River 

(Hope  Valley) 

Big  Grizzly  Creek.. 

16950 

Recreation,    stream    main- 
tenance,   municipal    and 
irrigation 

Recreation   and   stream 
maintenance 

TUN,  R19E,  MDB&M, 
water  returned  to  West 
Fork  Carson  River  in 
same  40  acres 

Grizzly  Valley  Reservoir 
site.  Channel  of  Big  Griz- 
zly Creek  and  Middle 
Fork  Feather  River  below 
reservoir  site  to  Nelson 
Point  Reservoir  site. 
Municipal  use  at  Portola 
and  Urban  areas  in 
Middle  Fork  Feather 
River  Service  Area.  Irri- 
gation use  in  Mohaw-k 
and  Long  Valleys. 

Antelope  Valley  Reservoir 
site  and  channel  of 
Indian  Creek  below  reser- 
voir site  to  Indian  Valley 

16951 

(Grizzly  VaUey  Reservoir) 
Indian  Creek 

* 16952 

(Antelope  Valley  Reser- 
voir) 

Little  Last  Chance  Creek 

16953 

(Frenchman  Reservoir) 

Recreation   and   stream 
maintenance 

Recreation   and   stream 
maintenance 

Irrigation,  domestic,  munic- 
ipal,   industrial,    recrea- 
tion, and  fish  and  wildlife 

Irrigation,  domestic,  munic- 
ipal,   industrial,    recrea- 
tion, and  fish  and  wildlife 

16954 

(Dixie  Refuge  Reservoir) 
Red  Clover  Creek 

and  channel  of  Last 
Chance  Creek  below  res- 
ervoir site  to  Indian 
Valley 

Abbey     Bridge     Reservoir 

16995 

(Abbey  Bridge  Reservoir) 

site  and  channel  of  Red 
Clover  Creek  belov.-  reser- 
voir site  to  Indian  Valley 

16956 

(Montague  Resei-voir) 
Scott  River 

tiguous  areas 
Scott  VaUey 

(C^allahan  Reservoir) 

'■  Assigned  to  Department  of  Water  Resources. 
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Appl. 
No. 


16957 

16958 


16959 
17023 


Date 

filed 


3/20/56 
3/20/56 

3/20/56 
4/24/56 


17024         4/24/56 


17025 


1702( 


4/24/56 


4/24/56 


17027         4/24/56 


17028 


17029 


17030 


4/24/56 


4/24/56 


4/24/56 


Source 


17031 


17032 


Klamath  River 

(Iron  Gate  Reservoir) 


Klamath  River 

(Iron  Gate  Reservoir) 


Salmon  River 

(Morehouse  Reservoir) 

Trinity  River 

(Burnt  Ranch  Reservoir) 


Amount  of 
application 


Direct 
diversion 


second-feet 


Trinity  River 

(Burnt  Ranch  Reservoir) 


Storage 

in 
acre-feet 


Trinity  River 

(Helena  Reservoir) 


Trinity  River 

(Helena  Reservoir) 


Trinity  River 

(Beaver  Reservoir) 


60,000 
60.000 


1.000,000 
185,000 


185.000 


3,050,000 


3,050,000 


Point  of  diversion 


Sec. 


Twp. 


28 


36 


36 


47  N 


47N 


UN 

5N 


5N 


34N 


34N 


Range 


B&M 


Trinity  River 

(Beaver  Reservoir) 


South  Fork  Trinity  River_ 
(Eltapom  Reservoir) 


South  Fork  Trinity  River  _ 
(Eltapom  Reservoir) 


4/24/56 


4/24/56 


Klamath  River.  _ 

(Slate  Creek  Reservoir) 


Klamath  River 

(Slate  Creek  Reservoir) 


7,760,000 


7,760,000 


1,260,000 


1,260,000 


5W 


7E 
6E 


6E 


12W 


12W 


MD 


MD 


5,480,000 


5,480,000 


8N 


8N 


3N 


3N 


19 


19 


ION 


ION 


4E 


4E 


6E 


6E 


MD 


MD 


E       H 


5E 


Purpose 


Power- 


Irrigation,  industrial,  do- 
mestic, municipal,  recrea- 
tion, and  fish  and  wildlife 

Power  and  flood  control 

Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quality 
control 


Place  of  use 


Power. 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quality 
control 


Power - 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quahty 
control 


Power. 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  rec- 
reation and  water  quality 
control 


Power, 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quahty 
control 


Powerhouse  at  base  of  dam 


Shasta     Valley     (including  ^ 
area  in  and  around  Ager) 


Powerhouse  at  base  of  dam 

Within  Klamath  River 
watershed  below  Burnt 
Ranch  Dam  and  within 
California  Aqueduct  Serv- 
ice Areas 


Various  powerhouses  on 
Clear  Creek  along  the 
route  of  the  California 
Aqueduct  System 

Within  Klamath  River 
watershed  below  Helena 
Dam  and  within  Califor- 
nia Aqueduct  Service 
Areas 


(1)  Helena  Powerhouse 
located  at  the  base  of 
Helena  Dam  within  Sec. 
36,  T34N.  R12W,  MDB& 
M,  and  (2)  various  power- 
houses on  Clear  Creek 
along  the  route  of  the 
CaUfornia  Aqueduct  Sys- 
tem 

Within  Klamath  River 
watershed  below  Beaver 
Dam  and  within  CaU- 
fornia Aqueduct  Service 
Areas 


Various  powerhouses  on 
Clear  (I^reek  along  the 
route  of  the  California 
Aqueduct  System 

Within  Klamath  River 
watershed  below  Eltapom 
Dam  and  within  CaU- 
fornia Aqueduct  Service 
Areas 


( 1)  Eltapom  Powerhouse 
located  at  the  base  of 
Eltapom  Dam  within 
Sec.  33,  T4N,  R6E. 
HB&M;  (2)  various 
powerhouses  on  Clear 
Creek  along  the  route  of 
the  California  Aqueduct 
System 

Within  Klamath  River 
watershed  below  Slate 
Creek  Dam  and  within 
California  AqueductServ- 
ice  Areas 


Power. 


Various  powerhouses  on 
Clear  Creek  along  the 
route  of  the  CaUfornia 
Aqueduct  System 
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APPLICATIONS  AS  FILED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PURSUANT  TO  PART  2,  DIVISION  2 
OF  THE  WATER  CODE,  AS  AMENDED-Continued 


Amount  of 

appUcation 

Point  of  diversion 

Du-ect 

diversion 

Storage 

Appl. 

Date 

in 

in 

no. 

filed 

Source 

second-feet 

acre-feet 

Sec. 

Twp. 

Range 

B  &  M 

Purpose 

Place  of  use 

17033 

4/24/56 

Klamath  River 

4,120.000 

33 

16N 

7E 

H 

Irrigation    with    incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 

Within Klamath  River 
watershed  below  Happy 

(Happy  Camp  Reservoir) 

dustrial,     flood     control, 

Camp   Dam  and  T\-itliin 

fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 

California  Aqueduct 

tion   and    water   quality 

Ser\ice  Areas 

Control 

17034 

4  24 '56 

Klamath  River 

4,120,000 

33 

16N 

7E 

H 

Pouer 

(1)  Happy  Camp  Power- 
house at  base  of  Happy 

(Happy  Camp  Reservoir) 

Camp  Dam  ivithin  SW^-^ 

of  Sec.  33,  T16N,  R7E. 

HB&M,  and  (2)  various 

powerhouses     on     Clear 

Creek  along  the  route  of 

the  California  Aqueduct 

Ser\-ice  Areas 

17033 

4/24/56 

Klamath  River 

1,850,000 

31 

46N 

low 

MD 

Irrigation    with    incidental 
domestic,   municipal,  in- 

Within Klamath  River 
watershed    below    Ham- 

(Hamburg Reservoir) 

dustrial,     flood     control, 

burg  Dam  and  within  the 

fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 

ser\-ice area  of  the  Cali- 

tion  and    water   quality 

fornia  Aqueduct  Service 

control 

Area 

17036 

4/24/56 

Klamath  River 

1,850,000 

31 

46N 

lOW 

MD 

Power 

(1)  Hamburg  Powerhouse 
located    at   the   base   of 

(Hamburg  Reser\^oir) 

Hamburg     Dam     within 

Sec.    31,    T46N,    RIOW. 

MDB&M.     (2)     Happy 

Camp  Powerhouse  at  the 

base    of    Happy    Camp 

Dam    %\-ithin    SW3<    of 

• 

Sec.     33,     T16N,     R7E, 

HBi-M,  and  (3)  various 

powerhouses     on     Clear 

Creek  along  the  route  of 

the  California  Aqueduct 

System 

17037 

4/24/56 

Klamath  River 

1.940,000 

3 

12N 

2E 

H 

Irrigation    ^"ith    incidental 

Within  Klamath  River 
watershed    below    Hum- 

(Humboldt Reservoir) 

10 

domestic,   municipal,    in- 

dustrial,    flood     control, 

boldt    Dam    and   within 

fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 

California AqueductServ- 

tion   and    water   quaUty 

ice  Areas 

control 

17038 

4/24/56 

Klamath  River 

1,940,000 

3 
10 

12N 

2E 

H 

Power 

\  anous     powerhouses     on 

(Humboldt  Reservoir) 

Clear    Creek    along    the 

route    of    the   California 

Aqueduct  System 

17039 

4/24/56 

Eel  River 

5,610,000 

6 

2S 

4E 

H 

Irrigation    with    incidental 

Within    Eel    River   water- 

(Sequoia Reservoir) 

domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial,    flood     control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion  and   water   quality 
control 

shed  below  Sequoia  Dam 
and  within  California 
Aqueduct  Service  Areas 

17040 

4/24/56 

Eel  River 

5,610,000 

6 

2S 

4E 

H 

Power 

Various     powerhouses     on 

(Sequoia  Reservoir) 

Cache  Creek  or  Putah 
Creek  along  the  route  of 
the  Cahfornia  Aqueduct 
System 

17041 

4/24/56 

Eel  River 

2,820,000 

19 

24N 

14W 

MD 

Irrigation    with    incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 

Within Eel  River  watershed 

(Bell  Springs  Reser^'oir) 

below  Bell  Springs  Dam 

dustrial,     flood     control, 

and     within     California 

fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 

Aqueduct Service  Areas 

tion   and    water   quality 

control 

17042 

4/24/56 

Eel  River _ 

2,820,000 

19 

24N 

I4W 

MD 

Power 

Various     powerhouses     on 

(Bell  Springs  Reservoir) 

Cache  Creek  or  Putah 
Creek  along  the  route  of 
the  California  Acqueduct 
System 
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Appl. 
no. 


17043 


Date 
filed 


4/24/56 


Amount  of 
application 


Source 


Eel  River 

(Willis  Ridge  Resen-oir) 


17044         4/24/56 


17045 


17046 


17047 


17048 


4/24/56 


4/24/56 


4/24/56 


4/24/56 


Eel  River 

(Willis  Ridge  Reservoir) 


Direct 
diversion 


second-feet 


Middle  Fork  Eel  River., 
(Etsel  Reservoir) 


Middle  Fork  Eel  River_ 
(Etsel  Reservoir) 


Van  Duzen  River 

(Eaton  Reservoir) 


Storage 

in 
acre-feet 


Point  of  diversion 


Sec. 


Van  Duzen  River 

(Eaton  Reservoir) 


17049 


17050 


4/24/56 


4/24/56 


Mad  River 

(Ranger    Station    Reser- 
voir) 


2,200,000 


2,200,000 


1.180,000 


1,180,000 


730,000 


730,000 


32 


Twp. 


21N 


21N 


22  N 


22N 


Range 


Mad  River 

(Ranger    Station    Reser- 
voir) 


17052 


4/24/56 


4/24/56 


South  Fork  Smith  River_ 
(Cantliook  Reservoir) 


500,000 


500,000 


17 


17 


IN 


IN 


13W 


13W 


12W 


12W 


5E 


5E 


B&M 


MD 


MD 


MD 


MD 


South  Fork  Smith  River. 
(Canthook  Reservoir) 


1,235,000 


1,235,000 


10 


10 


IN 


6E       H 


6E 


15N 


15N 


2E 


2E 


Purpose 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, nood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quality 
control 


Power- 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  mvmicipal,  in- 
dustriiil,  flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quality 
control 


Power. 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quality 
control 


Power. 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quaUty 
control 


Power., 


Place  of  use 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quality 
control 


Within  Eel  River  water- 
shed below  Willis  Ridge 
Dam  and  within  Cali- 
fornia .\queduct  Service 

.\reas 


Various  powerhouses  on 
Cache  Creek  or  Putah 
Creek  along  the  route  of 
the  CaUfornia  Aqueduct 
System 

Within  Eel  River  watershed 
below  Etsel  Dam  and 
within  California  Aque- 
duct Service  Areas 


Etsel  Powerhouse  located 
at  the  base  of  Etsel  Dam 
within  Sec.  13,  T22N, 
R12W,  MDB&M 

Within  Eel  River  watershed 
below  Eaton  Dam  and 
within  California  Aque- 
duct Service  .ireaa 


(1)  Sulphur  Glade  Power- 
house within  Sec.  26, 
T2N,  R6E.  HB&M.  (2) 
Eltapom  Powerhouse  at 
the  base  of  Eltapom  Dam 
within  Sec.  33,  T4N, 
R6E,  HB&M,  and  (3) 
various  powerhouses  on 
Clear  Creek  along  the 
route  of  the  California 
Aqueduct  System 

Within  Mad  River  water- 
shed below  Ranger  Sta- 
tion Dam  and  within 
CaUfornia.\queductServ- 
ice  .\reas 


(1)  Sulphur  Glade  Power- 
house within  Sec.  26, 
T2N,  R6E,  HB&M.  (2) 
Eltapom  Powerhouse  at 
the  base  of  Eltapom  Dam 
within  Sec.  33.  T4N, 
R6E.  IIBAM.  and  (3) 
various  powerhouses  on 
Clear  Creek  along  the 
route  of  the  California 
Aqueduct  System 

Within  Smith  River  water- 
shed below  Canthook 
Dam  and  within  Cali- 
fornia .\queduct  Service 
.\reas 


Power. 


Various  powerhouses  on 
Clear  Creek  along  the 
route  of  the  California 
.\queduct  System 


Appl. 
No. 


17123 


17126 


17128 


17130 


17131 


17S12 


17513 


17514 


17315 


18012 


18043 
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Date 
eied 


6/12/56 


6/12/56 


6/12/50 


Source 


South  Fork  Merced  River 
C  W  a  w  o  n  a  Dam  plus 
direct  diversion  and  di- 
version to  offstream 
storage) 


South  Fork  Merced  River 
(Wawona  Dam  plus 
direct  diversion  and  di- 
version to  offstream 
storage) 


Snow  Creek 

(Snon-  Creek  Reservoir) 


Amount  of 
application 


Direct 

diversion  Storage 

in  in 

second-feet  acre-feet 


Snow  Creek 

(Snow  Creek  Resers-oir) 


6/12,56      Humbug  Creek 

(Humbug  Reservoir) 


8/12  56 


Striped  Rock  Creek.. 

(Striped  Rock  Reservoir) 


Mariposa  Creek 

(Agua  Fria  Reservoir) 


6/12/36      Bear  Creek 

(Norwegian  Gulch  also 
known  as  Bear  Creek 
Reservoir) 


3/15/5 


3/15/5 


3/15/57 


3,  15/57 


3/17/58 


3/17/58 


1 — Italian  Slough 

2 — San  Luis  Creek 

(San  Luis  Reservoir) 


Italian  Slough 

(Evergreen  Reservoir) 


Lindsey  Slough 

( North  Bay  .\queduct) 


Lindsey  Slough 

(North    Bay    -Aqueduct) 


W^t  Walker  River 

(Roolane  Reservoir) 


West  Walker  River 

(Roolane  Reservoir) 


500 


500 


112.000 


63,000 


60,000 


60,000 


Point  of  diversion 


900 


400 


5,000 


15,000 


22.000 


1,100.000 


26,500 


Sec. 


30 


30 


7,000 


13 


10 


20 


10 


Twp. 


4S 


4S 


5S 


3S 


Range 


7S 


6S 


5S 


IS 
lOS 


IS 


5N 


5N 


3N 


21E 


21E 


19E 


19E 


B&M 


MD 


MD 


6S       19E 


19E 


18E 


17E 


3E 
8E 


3E 


Purpose 


MD 


MD 


22E 


MD 
MD 


MD 


MD 


MD 


MD 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quality 
control 


Power- 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quahty 
control 

Power 


Place  of  use 


Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quahty 
control 

Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quality 
control 

Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildUfe,  recrea- 
tion and  w^ater  quality 
control 

Irrigation  with  incidental 
domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion and  water  quahty 
control 

Irrigation,  domestic,  rec- 
reational, municipal  and 
industrial 

Irrigation,  domestic,  munic- 
ipal, industrial  and  rec- 
reational 

Municipal  and  industrial... 


Irrigation  and  domestic 


Domestic,  irrigation,  stock- 
water,  flood  control  and 
recreational 


Power. 


Hornitos,  Mariposa.  White 
Rock  and  Chowchilla 
Service  -Areas  as  shown  in 
DWR  BuUetin  No.  56 


Snow  Creek  Powerhouse  as 
shown  in  DWR  Bulletin 
No.  56 


Hornitos.  Mariposa.  White 
Rock  and  Chowchilla 
Ser\-ice  Areas  as  shown 
in  DWR  Bulletin  No.  56 


Snow  Creek  Powerhouse 
as  shown  in  DWR  Bulle- 
tin No.  56 

Lower  Chowchilla  Service 
Area  as  shown  in  DWR 
Bulletin  No.  56 


Within  Chowchilla  Service 
-Area  as  shown  in  DWR 
Bulletin  No.  56 


Within  White  Rock  Service 
-Area  as  shown  in  DWR 
Bulletin  No.  56 


Within  Hornitos  Service 
area  as  shown  in  DWR 
Bulletin  No.  56 


San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
areas  south  of  the  Te- 
hachapi  Mountains 

Alameda,  San  Benito.  Santa 
Clara  and  Contra  Costa 
Counties 

Portions  of  Napa.  Solano. 
Sonoma  and  Marin 
Counties 

295,600  acres  within  Napa. 
Solano,  Sonoma,  and 
Marin  Counties 

18760  net  acres  within 
Antelope  Lost  Canyon 
and  Pickel  service  areas 
as  shown  in  DWR  Bulle- 
tin No.  64 

Leavitt  Powerhouse  within 
Sec.  34.  T6N.  R22E.  and 
Antelope  Powerhouse 
w-ithin  Sec.  28,  T8N; 
R23E.  MDB&M 
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APPLICATIONS  AS  FILED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA   PURSUANT  TO  PART  2,   DIVISION  2 
OF  THE  WATER  CODE,  AS  AMENDED-Continued 


Appl. 
No. 


Date 
filed 


Source 


Amount  of 
application 


Direct 
diversion 


second-feet 


Storaffe 

in 
acre-feet 


Point  of  diversion 


Sec. 


Twp. 


Range 


B&M 


Purpose 


Place  of  use 


18044 


18045 


18046 


18047 


I804S 


18049 


3/17/58 


3/17/58 


3/17/58 


3/17/58 


3/17/58 


3/17/58 


3/27/58 


3/27/58 


18065 


18066 


18068 


3/27/58 


3/27/58 


3/27/58 


3/27/58 


18069 


3/27/58 


West  Walker  River 

(Leavitt  Meadow  Reser- 
voir) 


West  Walker  River 

(Leavitt  Meadow  Reser- 
voir) 


Little  Walker  River 

Walker  River 

(Pickel   Meadow   Reser- 
voir) 


Little  Walker  River 

West  Walker  River 

(Pickel    Meadow    Reser- 
voir) 


400 


400 


300 


We.st  Walker  River. 


Swager  Creek — 
Buckeye  Creek.. 
Robinson  Creek. 
Summers  Creek. 

Green  Creek 

Virginia  Creek.. 


35,000 


35,000 


25,000 
130,000 


25,000 
130,000 


186,000 


280,000 


Silver  Fork  American  River. 


Silver  Fork  -American  River. 


300 


70,000 


70,000 


.\lder  Creek. 


.\lder  Creek. 


195 


195 


South  Fork  .\merican  River. 


South  Fork  .\merican  River 


400 


South  Fork  .American  River. 


100 


30,000 


31,000 


27 


27 


6N 


6N 


6N 
6N 


6N 
6N 


22E 


23E 
23  E 


23E 
23E 


MD 


MD 
MD 


MD 
MD 


Along  the  reach  of  West 
Walker  River  between 
Sec.  28,  T8N,  R23E, 
MDB&M,  and  Califor- 
nia-Nevada state  line 


14 
4 
28 
29 
29 
22 


5N 

4N 
4N 
4N 
4N 
4N 

24E 
24E 
24E 
25E 
25E 
2oE 

ION 

16E 

ION 

16E 

ION 

15E 

ION 

15E 

UN 

14E 

UN 

14E 

UN 

16E 

MD 
UD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 


MD 


MD 


MD 


MD 


Domestic,  irrigation,  stock- 
water,  flood  control  and 
recreational 


Power, 


Domestic,  irrigation,  stock- 
water,  flood  control  and 
recreational 


Power- 


Domestic,     irrigation     and 
stock  water 


Domestic,     irrigation     and 
stockwater 


Domestic,  irrigation,  mumc- 
ipal,  industrial  and  rec- 
reational 

Power 


Domestic,  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal, industrial  and  rec- 
reational 


Power. 


Domestic,  irrigation,  mumc- 
ipal,  industrial  and  rec- 
reational 

Power 


Domestic,  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal, industrial  and  rec- 
reational 


18760  net  acres  within 
Antelope,  Lost  Canyon 
and  Pickel  service  areas 
as  shown  in  Bulletin  No. 
64 

Leavitt  Powerhouse  within 
Sec.  34.  T6N,  R22E;  and 
Antelope  Powerhouse 
within  Sec.  28.  T8N. 
R23E,  MDB&M 

17,140  net  acres  within 
Antelope  and  Lost  Can- 
yon service  areas  aa 
shown  in  DWR  Bulletin 

No.  64 

Antelope  Powerhouse  with- 
in Sec.  28,  T8N.  R23E. 
MDB&M 


14730  net  acres  within 
Antelope  Ser%'ice  Area  as 
shown  in  DWR  Bulletin 
No.  64 


19,000  net  acres  within 
Bridgeport  Service  Area 
within  T4N,  R24  and 
25E  and  T5N,  K24  and 
25E,  MDB&M 


T8.  9,  10.  and  UN.  R8,  9. 
10.  11,  12  and  13E. 
MDB&M 

Alder  Creek  Powerhouse 
within  Sec.  35,  TUN, 
RUE;  Sly  Park  Power- 
liouse  within  Sec.  18, 
TION.  R13E;  Camino 
Powerhouse  within  Sec. 
7,  TION.  R12E;  Weber 
Powerhouse  within  Sec. 
17.  TION,  R12E;  Placer- 
ville  Powerhouse  within 
Sec.  18.  TION,  RllE, 
MDB&M 

T8,  9,  10  and  llN,  R8,  9. 
10,  11,  12  and  13E. 
MDB&M 

The  same  Powerhouses 
described  under  Applica- 
tion 18064 

T8,  9,  10  and  UN,  R8.  9. 
10,  11,  12  and  13E. 
MDB&M 

Sly  Park  Powerhouse  with- 
in Sec.  18.  TION.  R13E; 
Camino  Powerhouse  with- 
in Sec.  7.  TION.  R12E: 
Weber  Powerhouse  with- 
in Sec.  17.  TION,  R12E: 
Placerville  Powerhouse 
within  Sec.  18.  TION. 
RUE,  MDB&M 

T8.  9,  10  and  UN,  R8,  9, 
10,  11.  12  and  13E. 
MDB&M 
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APPLICATIONS  AS  FILED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PURSUANT  TO  PART  2,  DIVISION  2 
OF  THE  WATER  CODE,  AS  AMENDED-Continued 


Appl. 
No. 


18071 


*18115 

1833-1 
18335 

18336 
18337 

18338 
18339 

** 
18844 


18950 


19106 


19107 


19108 


19109 


19110 


Date 
filed 


3/27;oS 
3/27/58 

3/27/58 
4/30/58 

9/24/5S 
9/24/58 

9/24/58 
9/24/58 

9/24/58 
9/24/58 

7/  6/59 
8/14/59 


Source 


South  Fork  American  River. 


South  Fork  American  River. 


Plum  Creek. 


Stony  Creek, 


Pajaro  River.. 
Scott  Creek__. 


Aptos  Creek — 
Zayante  Creek. 


Amount  of 
application 


Direct 
diversion 


second-feet 


West  Branch  Soquel  Creek. 
Soquel  Creek 


Little  Last  Chance  Creek. 
(Frenchman  Reservoir) 


Kaweah  River 

(Terminus  Dam) 


8/28/59      Fresno  River 

(Hidden  Reservoir) 


11/24/59 


11/24/59 


11/24/59 


11/24/59 


11/24/59 


San  Carpoforo 

(San  Carpojo)  Creek 
(Bald  Top  Reservoir) 


San  Carpoforo 

(San  Carpojo)  Creek 
(Upper     Ragged     Point 
Reservoir) 


Arroyo  de  la  Cruz 

(Yellow  Hill  Reservoir) 


San  Simeon  Creek 

(San  Simeon  Reservoir) 


SantaRosaCreek 

(Santa  Rosa  Reservoir) 


500 


200 


Storage 

in 
acre-feet 


650 


11,000 


75,000 


10,000 


160,000 


21,000 


8,300 
7,500 

7,250 
6,800 

20,000 
50,000 

90,000 

20,000 
30,000 

80,000 
60,000 


Point  of  diversion 


Sec. 


31 


36 


10 


33 


34 


30 


35 


16 


Twp. 


UN 

UN 

UN 

23  N 

12S 
lOS 

US 

9S 

lOS 
lOS 

24N 
17S 

9S 

24S 
25S 

25S 
27S 
27S 


Range 


16E 


14E 
4W 

3E 
3W 

IE 
2W 

IW 
IW 

16E 
27E 

19E 

6E 
6E 

6E 


B&M 


MD 


MD 


MD 


MD 

MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 


Purpose 


9E 


MD 


MD 


Domestic,  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal, industrial  and  rec- 
reational 


Municipal  and  industrial  _ 


Domestic,  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal, flood  control,  and 
recreational 


Domestic,  irrigation,  indus- 
trial and  recreational 

Domestic,  irrigation,  indtis- 
trial  and  recreational 


Domestic,     irrigation,     in- 
dustrial and  recreational 

Domestic,     irrigation,     in- 
dustrial and  recreational 


Domestic,     irrigation,     in- 
dustrial, and  recreational 

Domestic,     irrigation,     in- 
dustrial and  recreational 


Domestic,  irrigation,  stock- 
water  and  recreational 

Domestic,     irrigation     and 
flood  control 


Domestic,  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal, industrial,  recrea- 
tional and  flood  control 


Domestic,  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal, industrial,  recrea- 
tional and  stockwater 

Domestic,  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal, industrial,  recrea- 
tional and  stockwater 


Domestic,  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal, industrial,  recrea- 
tional and  stockwater 

Domestic,  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal, industrial,  recrea- 
tional and  stockwater 

Domestic,  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal, industrial,  recrea- 
tional and  stockwater 


Place  of  use 


Silver  Fork  Powerhouse 
within  Sec.  28,  TUN, 
RISE,  MDB&M 

T8,  9,  10  and  UN,  R8,  9, 
10,  11,  12  and  13E, 
MDB&M 


T8,  9,  10,  and  UN,  R8,  9, 
10,  11.  12  and  13E, 
MDB&M 

Within  Stony  Creek  water- 
shed below  Black  Butte 
Dam  and  within  Cali- 
fornia Aqueduct  Service 
Areas 

T12S,  Rl  and  2E,  MDB&M 


Coastal  .\rea  in  Santa  Cruz 
County  within  T9S,  R4W ; 
TIOS,  R3  and4W;  TllS, 
Rl,  2  and  3W,  MDB&M 

TllS,  RIW;  TllS,  RIE, 
T12S,  RIE,  MDB&M 

TIOS,  Rl  and  2W;  TllS, 
Rl  and2W;  TllS,  RIE, 
MDB&M 

TIOS,  RIW;  TllS,  Rl  and 
2W;T11S,R1E, MDB&M 

TIOS,  RIW;  TllS,  Rl 
and  2W;  TllS,  RIE, 
MDB&M 

T22N,  R15  &  16E.  T23N, 
R15  and  16E,  MDB&M 

419.000  acres  adjacent  to 
Kaweah  River  below 
Terminus  Dam  and 
253,000  acres  within  Tu- 
lare Lake  Basin 

359,000  acres  within  Madera 
HydrographicUnitbound- 
ary  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  San  Joaquin 
River  and  on  the  north  by 
the  ChowchiUa  River 

70,940  acres  within  Coastal 
Unit  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
County 

70,940  acres  within  Coastal 
Unit  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
County 


70,940  acres  within  Coastal 
Unit  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
County 

70,940  acres  within  Coastal 
Unit  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
County 

70,940  acres  wathin  Control 
Unit  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
County 


•  Assigned  to  United  States  of  America. 
••  Assigned  to  Department  of  Water  Resources. 
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APPLICATIONS  AS  FILED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PURSUANT  TO  PART  2,  DIVISION  2 
OF  THE  WATER  CODE,  AS  AMENDED-Continued 


Date 
filed 

Source 

Amount  of 
application 

Point  of  diversion 

B&M 

Purpose 

Appl. 
No. 

Direct 
diversion 

in 
second-feet 

Storage 

in 
acre-feet 

Sec. 

T\vp. 

Range 

Place  of  use 

19935 

4/  1/60 

Short  Creek 

33,000 

28 

23N 

12\V 

MD 

Domestic,  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal,   industrial,    recrea- 
tional,   stockwater    and 
flood  control 

14,350  acres  within  T22  and 

(Franciscan  Reservoir) 

23N,     R12     and     13W, 
MDB&M 

19769 

10/  3/60 

I-eevininp;  Creek 

2,500 

23 

IN 

25E 

MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  and  area  im- 
mediately adjacent  there- 
to 

19770 

10/  3/60 

Walker  Creek 

2,500 

6 

IS 

26E 

MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  and  area  im- 

mediately adjacent  there- 
to 

19771 

10/  3/60 

Yost  Creek 

250 

27 

2S 

26E 

MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.  . 

Reservoir  site  and  area  im- 

mediately adjacent  there- 
to 

19772 

10/  3/60 

Deadman  Creek 

14.000 

5 

38 

27E 

MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  and  area  im- 

mediately adjacent  there- 
to 

19773 

10/  3/60 

Deadman  Creek 

9,000 
20,000 

27 
6 

2S 
3S 

27E 
28E 

MD 
MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  on  Dry  Creek 

Dry  Creek.- _. 

and     area     immediately 

adjacent  thereto 

19774 

10/  3/60 

Deadman  Creek 

9,000 
18,000 

27 
15 

2S 

as 

27E 
28E 

MD 
MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  on  Little  Hot 

Little  Hot  Creek 

Creek    and    area    imme- 

diately adjacent  thereto 

19775 

10/  3, '60 

Convict  Creek 

4,000 

14 

4S 

28E 

MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  and  area  im- 

mediately adjacent  there- 
to 

19776 

10/  3/60 

McGee  Creek 

6,000 

33 

4S 

29E 

MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  and  area  im- 

mediately adjacent  there- 
to 

19777 

10/  3/60 

Rock  Creek 

15,000 
36,000 

32 
30 

4S 
4S 

30E 
30E 

MD 
MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  on  Crooked 

Crooked  Creek 

Creek    and    area    imme- 

diately adjacent  thereto 

19778 

10/  3/60 

Owens  River 

108,00 
30,000 

24 
7 

6S 
6S 

31E 
31E 

MD 
MD 

Domestic  and  recreational. . 

Reservoir  on   Fish   Slough 

Fish  Slough 

and     area     immediately 

adjacent  thereto 

19779 

10/  3/60 

Coyote  Creek- 

1,800 
3,000 

16 
15 

8S 
8S 

32E 
32E 

MD 
MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  on  Rawson 

Rawson  Creek 

Creek    and    area    imme- 

diately adjacent  thereto 

19780 

10/  3/60 

West  Fork  of  Coyote  Creek. 
East  Fork  of  Coyote  Creek- 

3,500 
6,000 

20 
20 

88 
88 

32E 
32E 

MD 
MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  on  East  Fork 

of     Coyote     Creek    and 

area  immediately  ad- 
jacent thereto 

19781 

10/  3/60 

Baker  Creek 

18,000 
52,000 

15 
11 

98 
98 

32E 
32E 

MD 
MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir     site     on     Cow- 

Cow  Creek 

Creek    and    area    imme- 

diately adjacent  thereto 

19782 

10/  3/60 

Independence  Creek 

40,000 

25 

13S 

33E 

MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  and  area  im- 

mediately adjacent  there- 
to 

19783 

10/  3/60 

Lone  Pine  Creek 

2.500 

29 

158 

36E 

MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  and  area  im- 

mediately adjacent  there- 
to 

19784 

10/  3/60 

Unnamed  stream 

3,000 
6,000 

2 
12 

20S 
20S 

36E 
36E 

MD 

MD 

Domestic  and  recreational.. 

Reservoir  site  on  Summit 

Summit  Creek 

Creek    and    area    imme- 

diately adjacent  thereto 

19785 

10/  3/60 

Convict  Creek 

3,600 

14 

48 

28E 

MD 

Domestic,  recreational  and 
stream  flow  maintenance 

Channel  of  Convict  Creek 

from  reservoir  to  Long 
Valley  Reservoir 

19786 

10/  3/60 

Rock  Creek 

1,300 

1 

6S 

29E 

MD 

Domestic,  recreational  and 
stream  flow  maintenance 

Channels    of    Rock    Creek 

and  Pine  Creek  from 
reservoir  to  Owens  River 
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APPLICATIONS  AS  FILED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PURSUANT  TO  PART  2,  DIVISION  2 
OF  THE  WATER  CODE,  AS  AMENDED-Continued 


Date 
filed 

Source 

Amount  of 
application 

Point  of  diversion 

B&M 

Purpose 

Appl. 
no. 

Direct 
diversion 

in 
second-feet 

Storage 

in 
acre-feet 

Sec. 

Twp. 

Range 

Place  of  use 

19787 

10/  3/60 

10/  3/60 

10/  3/60 

10/  4/60 
10/  4/60 
10/  4/60 
10/  4/60 
10/_  4/60 

10/  4/60 

340 

1,200 

1,200 

5,000 

3,000 

6,500 

1,600 

9,500 
5,000 

30.000 

5,000 

10.000 

25 

19 

33 

7 
9 
3 
7 
33 

5 

27 
18 

8S 

8S 

9S 

12N 
12N 
12N 
12N 
13N 

UN 
12N 

12N 

30E 
31E 
32E 

13E 

12E 
UE 
HE 
lOE 

HE 
lOE 
lOE 

MD 

MD 

MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 

MD 
MD 
MD 

Domestic,  recreational  and 
stream  flow  maintenance 

Domestic,  recreational  and 
stream  flow  maintenance 

Domestic,  recreational  and 
stream  flow  maintenance 

Domestic,     irrigation     and 
stockwater 

Domestic,     irrigation     and 
stockwater 

Domestic,     irrigation     and 
stockwater 

Domestic,     irrigation    and 
stockwater 

Domestic,     irrigation     and 
stockwater 

Domestic,     irrigation     and 
stockwater 

Channelsof  Lamarck  Creek, 

19788 

North  Fork  of  Bishop  Creek 

North  Fork  Bishop  Creek 
and  Bishop  Creek  from 
reservoir  to  Owens  River 

Channels  of  North  Fork  of 

19789 

North    Fork    of    Big    Pine 
Creek 

Pilot  Creek 

Bishop  Creek  and  Bishop 
Creek  from  reservoir  to 
Owens  River 

Channels  of  North  Fork  of 

19792 

Big  Pine  Creek  and  Big 
Pine   Creek   from   reser- 
voir to  Owens  River 

20,000  acres  within  George- 

19793 

(Upper  Pilot  Creek  Res- 
ervoir) 

town  DiWde  Public  Util- 
ity District 

20,000  acres  within  George- 

19794 

Rock  Creek 

town  Di\-ide  Pubhc  Util- 
ity District 

20,000  acres  within  George- 

19795 
19796 

Rock  Canyon  Creek 

Canyon  Creek 

20 
40 

tovra  DiWde  Public  Util- 
ity District 

20,000  acres  within  George- 
ton-n  Divide  PubUc  UtU- 
ity  District 

20,000  acres  within  George- 

15 streams  intercepted  by 
El    Dorado    and    Otter 
Creek  Ditches 

town  Divide  PubUc  Util- 

19797 

30 
10 
20 

ity  District 
20,000  acres  within  George- 

Empire (Johntown)  Creek  _, 

town  Di-vide  Public  Util- 
ity District 
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Public  Interest 

Mr.  Gavin  N.  Craig,  Chief  Coxmsel 

State  M^ater  Rights  Board 

1401  21st  Street,  Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Craig  :  I  nnderstaud  that  Mr.  Lapliam 
of  the  Committee  staff  has  discussed  informally  with 
you  certain  information  we  would  like  to  have  for  this 
Committee  on  interpretation  and  application  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Water  Code. 

We  are  interested  in  obtaining  an  analysis  of  the 
policy  of  the  Board  in  its  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Sections  1253,  1255,  1256  and  1257  of  the 
Code.  More  specifically,  the  Committee  would  appre- 
ciate receiviug: 

1 — Any  definition  by  the  Board  of  its  powers  and 
duties  under  the  Sections,  including  but  not  limited 


November  16, 1960 


to,  its  conception  of  the  phrase  "public  interest"  as 
used  in  the  Sections. 

2 — Any  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  in  connection 
with  these  Sections. 

3 — Specific  examples  of  terms  and  conditions  pro- 
posed with  respect  to  action  on  actual  applications 
under  each  of  these  Sections. 

As  Mr.  Lapham  told  you,  it  would  be  appreciated 
if  even  an  interim  answer  is  received  before  December 
2nd  when  the  Committee  next  meets. 

Sincerely, 

Stephex  p.  Teale,  Chairman 


State  Of  California 
State  Water  Rights  Board 

November  30,  1960 


The  Honorable  Stephen  P.  Teale 
Chairman,  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Water 
Room  2065,  State  Capitol 
Sacramento  14,  California 

Dear  Senator  Teale  : 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  16,  1960, 
which  requests  information  regarding  the  Board's 
interpretation  of  its  powers  to  act  in  the  "public 
interest"  pursuant  to  Water  Code  Sections  1253, 
1255,  1256,  and  1257  in  connection  with  the  approval 
or  rejection  of  applications  to  appropriate  unappro- 
priated water. 

In  response  to  your  first  two  questions,  the  Board 
has  not  attempted  to  formulate  a  definitive  statement 
of  its  powers  and  duties  under  these  sections  nor 
has  any  general  policy  statement  been  promulgated. 
It  has  been  thought  that  any  such  effort  would  be 
inappropriate  and  undesirable  because  no  definition 
or  statement  could  reasouabl.y  be  expected  to  foresee 
and  provide  for  the  many  ramifications  of  "public 
interest"  which  may  be  involved  in  future  water 
projects.  Failure  of  a  definition  to  include  all  possible 
contingencies  might  well  hinder  and  even  prevent  the 
Board  from  fully  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
that  have  been  delegated  to  it. 

Instead,  the  Board  has  centered  its  attention  upon 
weighing  the  facts  of  each  case  in  light  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  imposed  by  these  sections,  hav- 
ing in  mind  that  collectively  they  constitute  by  far 
the  most  important  aspect  of  the  Board's  functions, 
once  the  availability  of  unappropriated  water  has 
been  established. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board's  legal  staff  that 
"public  interest"  as  used  in  these  sections  refers  to 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  development,  con- 
servation, and  use  of  water  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  and  bearing  some  reasonable  relation  to  policies 
declared  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Legislature,  in- 


cluding judicial  interpretations  when  available,  and 
that  as  so  limited,  the  delegation  of  authority  to  con- 
dition or  reject  permits  in  the  public  interest  is 
valid.  We  believe  that  the  exercise  by  the  Board  of 
authority  under  these  sections  has  in  each  instance 
conformed  to  the  foregoing  standard. 

The  moat  careful  analysis  by  the  Board  of  its  power 
to  act  in  the  public  interest  is  found  in  Decision  No. 
D  935,  the  Board's  San  Joaquin  River  decision,  at 
pages  56  to  62,  which  pages  are  appended  hereto  in 
their  entirety.  The  general  conclusions  drawn  (bot- 
tom of  page  60)  are: 

"1.  The  public  interest  is  involved  in  varying  de- 
gree but  to  some  extent  in  every  application 
to  appropriate  the  unappropriated  waters  of 
the  State. 

"2.  The  public  interest  is  the  beacon  light  to  guide 
this  Board  in  arriving  at  each  decision  made 
by  it. 

"3.  The  public  interest  includes  how,  where,  and 
for  what  purpose  the  water  should  be  used. 

"4.  If  the  Board  finds  that  a  particular  applica- 
tion as  shown  by  the  evidence  before  it,  con- 
tains any  element  that  does  not  conform  to 
the  public  interest,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  devise  terms  and  conditions  to  require  the 
proposed  appropriation  to  conform  thereto.  If 
that  appears  infeasible,  the  Board  must  deny 
the  application." 

The  Board  has  relied  upon  and  used  its  power  to 
act  in  the  public  interest  for  many  purposes,  includ- 
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ing  the  protection  of  vested  rights  and  watersheds 
of  origin,  the  evaluation  of  relative  benefits  under 
conflicting  applications  for  the  same  water,  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  recreation,  fish  and  ^Tildlife, 
reservation  of  water  for  future  higher  uses,  and  co- 
ordination with  state  planning.  It  is  to  be  emphasized 
that  each  situation  has  been  and  must  be  evaluated  on 
its  own  particular  facts.  For  example,  it  may  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  reserve  substantial  amounts  of 
water  for  recreational  purposes  in  an  area  where 
water  is  relatively  plentiful  and  an  established  econ- 
omy is  dependent  on  such  use,  as  in  the  Russian  River 
Valley  in  Sonoma  County,  but  this  might  not  be  true 
in  an  area  of  water  shortage  where  available  supplies 
are  required  for  other  uses. 

A  number  of  important  decisions  of  the  Board 
have  included  conditions  in  the  public  interest  which 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  parties  and  approved  by 
the  Board.  Frequently,  hearings  have  been  recessed 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  allow  the  parties  to 
negotiate  agreements  which  will  permit  worth-while 
projects  to  be  constructed  under  conditions  ensuring 
the  widest  possible  benefits.  The  Board's  policy  is  to 
encourage  such  agreements  and  to  extend  to  the 
parties  the  expert  assistance  of  its  stail.  Typical  of 
such  negotiated  conditions  are  those  found  in  per- 
mits issued  ou  conflicting  applications  of  Monterey 
County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict and  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Flood  Control 
and  Water  Conservation  District  for  water  of  the 
Salinas  River  stream  system,  whereby  an  exchange 
of  water  was  agreed  upon  to  the  benefit  of  both  dis- 
tricts. Another  example  is  Decision  D  923  approving 
applications  of  Humboldt  Bay  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict, whereby  recreational  values  in  Trinity  County 
were  recognized  and  protected. 

Your  last  request  is  for  specific  examples  of  terms 
and  conditions  illustrative  of  action  taken  by  the 
Board  under  each  of  these  sections.  For  instance, 
action  pursuant  to  either  Section  1256  or  1257  neces- 
sarily also  involves  Section  1253,  since  the  former  two 
are  refinements  of  the  latter.  However,  examples  will 
be  given  illustrative  of  the  application  of  each  of  these 
sections. 

Section  1253  directs  the  Board  to  "allow  the  ap- 
propriation for  beneficial  purposes  of  unapproriated 
water  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  in  its  .iudg- 
ment  will  best  develop,  conserve  and  utilize  in  the 
public  interest  the  water  sought  to  be  appropriated. ' ' 
This  was  originally  enacted  by  Stats.  1921,  Ch.  329, 
and  was  the  only  express  authority  for  the  use  of 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  best  conservation  of 
water  in  the  public  interest  until  Section  1257  was 
amended  in  1957. 

Examples 

1.  Decision  No.  D  893  followed  hearing  of  appli- 
cations of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  others  to  appropriate  from  the  American  River 
at  Folsom  Dam  and  certain  other  points.  The  Board 
afforded  protection  to  areas  of  origin  and  adjacent 
areas  from  export  under  the  contemplated  project. 
At  page  52  of  the  decision  it  was  stated: 


"AYhile  not  attempting  to  define  the  area  which 
may  be  entitled  to  preferential  consideration  under 
Water  Code  Section  11460,  the  Board  nevertheless 
concludes  that  in  view  of  that  code  section,  the  dem- 
onstrated needs  for  additional  water  in  Sacramento, 
San  Joaquin,  and  Placer  Counties,  the  provisions 
of  Water  Code  Sections  1253,  1255,  and  1257,  and 
considerations  of  public  interest,  the  three  counties 
mentioned  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  period, 
say  ten  years,  within  which  to  negotiate  with  the 
United  States  for  water  from  the  American  River, 
before  the  supply  available  from  that  source  is  per- 
manently committed  to  use  in  a  more  remote  area. ' ' 

The  following  conditions  were  included  in  permits 
issued  to  the  Bui-eau : 

"11.  The  amounts  which  may  be  diverted  under 
rights  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  under  these  per- 
mits are  and  shall  remain  subject  to  reduction  by 
future  appropriation  of  water  for  reasonable,  bene- 
ficial use  within  the  watershed  tributary  to  Folsom 
Reservoir. 

"14.  Deliveries  of  water  under  permits  issued 
pursuant  to  Application  13370  and  13371  shall  be 
limited  to  deliveries  for  beneficial  use  within  Placer, 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Counties  and  shall  not 
be  made  beyond  the  westerly  or  southerly  bound- 
aries thereof,  except  on  a  temporary  basis,  until  the 
needs  of  those  counties,  present  or  prospective,  are 
fully  met  provided,  however,  that  agreements  in 
accordance  with  Federal  Reclamation  laws  between 
permittee  and  parties  desiring  such  service  within 
said  counties  are  executed  by  July  1,  1968." 

2.  Decision  No.  D  777  on  Applications  10872,  etc., 
of  Oakdale  Irrigation  District,  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  District,  and  Applications  12257,  etc.,  of 
Tuolumne  County  Water  District  to  appropriate  from 
Middle  Fork  of  Stanislaus  River.  On  page  18  of  the 
decision,  the  Board's  predecessor  stated  as  follows: 

"In  the  public  interest  the  division  is  concerned 
with  the  development  of  low-head,  large-flow  power 
projects  on  the  lower  reaches  of  all  streams  allowed 
to  proceed  unrestricted.  Such  plants  may  establish 
rights  to  stream  flow  which  may  hamper  the  fullest 
economic  development  of  the  streams  and  preferred 
uses  as  set  forth  in  the  Water  Code.  Little,  if  any, 
storage  is  available  below  such  plants,  and  the  result 
is  that  releases  during  certain  seasons  escape  to  sea 
unused.  It  therefore  is  believed  that  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  future  development  of  the  Stanislaus 
River  should  be  protected  by  a  clause  in  the  permit 
for  power  purposes  at  the  proposed  Tulloch  Reser- 
voir site,  providing  that  no  right  to  the  use  of  water 
thereunder  shall  be  acquired  which  may  in  any  way 
interfere  with  future  appropriations  for  domestic 
or  irrigation  use." 

Section  1255  is  the  Board 's  authority  supplementary 
to  Section  1253  and  comparable  sections  to  "reject  an 
application  when  in  its  judgment  the  proposed  appro- 
priation would  not  best  conserve  the  public  interest. ' ' 
This  statutory  authority  has  also  been  in  effect  since 
1921  although  it  has  been  used  sparingly. 
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1.  Decision  No.  D  719  on  Application  11852  of  Rus- 
sell Thibo  to  appropriate  from  Buena  Vista  Creek 
rejected  tlie  application  in  the  public  interest  because 
of  evidence  that  the  proposed  appropriation  -nould 
result  in  salt-water  intrusion  into  irrigated  areas,  de- 
preciation of  values  of  property  frontiiig  a  lagoon,  and 
impairment  of  the  lagoon's  value  as  a  bird  refuge. 

2.  Decision  No.  D  838  related  to  Applications 
13C76,  etc.,  of  Oroville-Wyandotte  Irrigation  District 
and  12352,  etc.,  of  County  of  Yuba  to  appropriate 
from  tributaries  of  the  Feather  and  Yuba  Rivers.  For 
successful  financing  and  operation,  the  project  of  each 
applicant  required  the  approval  of  several  applica- 
tions. Water  Code  Section  1450  provides  for  priority 
of  an  application  as  of  the  date  of  filing.  However,  if 
the  api^lications  of  these  two  parties  had  been  ap- 
proved to  the  extent  of  availability  of  unappropriated 
water  solely  on  the  basis  of  priority  from  date  of  ap- 
plication, each  applicant  would  have  received  enough 
permits  to  frustrate  the  project  of  the  other  but  would 
have  lacked  one  or  more  permits  required  for  the 
financing  and  operation  of  its  own  project.  Such  a 
result  would  clearly  have  been  against  the  public 
interest.  The  decision  cited  Sections  105,  1253,  and 
1255  of  the  Water  Code  and  ordered  that  action  on 
the  applications  be  deferred  for  not  to  exceed  six 
months  to  obtain  data  and  give  the  applicants  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  into  an  agreement  and  submit  peti- 
tions to  effect  a  joint  project.  This  was  ultimately 
achieved,  and  permits  pursuant  to  amended  applica- 
tions were  issued  by  the  Board. 

Section  1256,  originally  enacted  in  1956,  required 
the  Board  in  determining  public  interest  uiider  Sec- 
tions 1253  and  1255  to  give  consideration  to  any  gen- 
eral or  co-ordinated  plan  relating  to  water,  including 
the  California  Water  Plan  as  published  and  as  modi- 
fied. 

Examples 

1.  Decision  No.  D  869  followed  hearing  of  Appli- 
cations 11198,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
from  Putah  Creek.  The  Board  stated,  page  17: 

"The  Board  is  required  to  condition  appropria- 
tions of  water  in  order  that  they  shall  conform  to 
the  public  interest  and,  in  determining  public  inter- 
est, is  directed  to  give  consideration  to  any  general 
or  co-ordinated  plan  prepared  and  published  by 
the  department  or  its  predecessor  for  the  develop- 
ment, utilization,  or  conservation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  State  (Water  Code  Sections  1253, 
1256). 

Based  in  part  upon  studies  and  recommendations 
published  by  the  Department  of  Water  Resources,  the 
Board  found  in  the  public  interest  that  "permits  is- 
sued to  the  United  States  and  all  rights  acquired 
thereunder  be  subject  to  depletion  of  stream  flow 
above  Monticello  Reservoir,  not  to  exceed  33,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually,  by  future  appropriations  of 
water  for  reasonable  beneficial  use  within  the  water- 
shed of  Putah  Creek  above  Monticello  Reservoir ;_  pro- 
vided such  future   appropriations  shall  be  initiated 


and  consummated  pursuant  to  law  prior  to  full  bene- 
ficial use  of  water  within  the  project  service  area 
under  the  permits  issued  to  the  United  States." 

2.  Decision  No.  D  887  relates  to  Application  14804 
of  Soutli  Sutter  Water  District  to  appropriate  from 
Bear  River.  The  Board  placed  the  following  clause 
in  the  permit  following  the  Department's  statement 
that  it  had  no  objection  to  the  project  provided  there 
is  co-ordination  of  the  plan  with  other  projects  to 
ensure  inclusion  of  the  project  with  the  State  plan: 

"Project  planning  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  per- 
mittee in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
co-ordination  of  the  project  with  respect  to  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  water  resources  of 
Bear  River." 

Section  1257,  as  amended  in  1957  and  1959,  requires 
the  Board,  in  determining  the  public  interest,  to  con- 
sider the  relative  benefit  to  be  derived  from  all  bene- 
ficial uses  of  the  water  concerned  and  to  prescribe 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  in  its  judgment  will 
best  conserve  and  utilize  in  the  public  interest  the 
water  sought  to  be  appropriated. 

Examples 

1.  In  Decision  No.  D  935,  the  Board's  San  Joaquin 
River  decision  previously  referred  to,  the  Board  gave 
consideration  to  contentions  by  the  City  of  Fresno  and 
public  districts  in  Fresno  County  that  unqualified 
approval  of  applications  held  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  divert  water  at  Friant  Dam 
by  means  of  the  Friant-Kern  Canal  as  far  south  as 
Bakersfield  would  interfere  with  protection  afforded 
under  the  "watershed  protection"  provisions  of 
Water  Code  Sections  11460-11463. 

The  Board,  on  pages  71  and  72  of  its  decision, 
stated : 

"Without  regard  to  the  extent  the  statute  may 
give  rise  to  valid  and  enforceable  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  Board  is  bound  to 
look  to  all  relevant  legislative  expressions  of  policy 
and  to  consider  them  as  guides  in  exercising  its  dis- 
cretion to  condition  permits  in  the  public  interest 
in  light  of  all  facts  presently  before  the  board.  .  .  . 
"in  view  of  the  legislative  policy  thus  impliedly 
expressed;  in  view  of  the  efforts  expended  by  the 
City  and  the  District  to  obtain  water  from  the  San 
Joaquin  River,  and  in  view  of  the  unquestioned 
overdraft  within  the  Fresno  Ground  Water  Unit,  it 
is  concluded  that  the  public  interest  requires  iliat 
Avaters  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  be  made  available 
to  the  City  and  District  as  hereinafter  set  forth, 
provided  such  action  will  not  jeopardize  investments 
made  pursuant  to  long-term  contracts  already  exe- 
cuted with  the  United  States." 

Permits  issued  to  the  United  States  reserved  speci- 
fied quantities  of  water  to  the  City  of  Fresno  and 
other  areas  in  Fresno  County  for  a  period  of  three 
years  upon  condition  that  appropriate  contracts  be 
"executed  under  federal  reclamation  law  within  that 
time. 
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The  decision  further  held  that  it  was  not  in  the  piib- 
lie  interest  to  require  the  United  States  to  bypass 
water  do^^Ti  the  channel  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  for 
the  reestablishment  of  and  maintenance  of  salmon 
fishery  at  that  time.  This  followed  a  finding  that 
salmon  runs  were  substantially  eliminated  prior  to 
construction  of  Friant  Dam,  that  the  ocean  commer- 
cial fishinE:  catch  showed  an  increasing  trend,  the  ef- 
fect of  fish  hatcheries  established  by  the  United  States, 
the  established  priority  of  other  uses,  the  purposes  of 
the  construction  of  the  project,  and  new  recreational 
activity  developed  by  water  impounded  by  Friant 
Dam. 

2.  However,  in  D  975,  approving  Application  3850 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  to  appropriate  from  Rock 
Creek  in  Mono  County  for  power  purposes,  the  Board 
required  that  certain  amounts  of  water  be  bypassed 
downstream  for  the  preservation  of  trout  and  for  rec- 
reation along  one  of  the  most  heavily  fished  trout 
streams  in  the  State.  A  rehearsing  is  still  to  be  held 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  but  it  will  be  concerned 
only  with  the  quantities  of  water  required  to  be  by- 
passed, not  with  the  principle  of  preserving  fish  and 
fishing  in  Rock  Creek. 

The  foregoing  is  indicative  of  but  a  few  of  the  many 
conditions  which  have  been  included  in  permits  issued 
by  the  Board.  Practically  every  decision  involves  some 
element  of  public  interest.  These  excerpts  have  been 
selected  because  they  typify  various  situations  and 
have  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  grouped  under  the 
subject  code  .sections  in  order  to  comply  with  your 
request.  Jhey  do  not  give  a  complete  picture  of  the 
Board's  practices  and  policies  in  this  field  and  to  do 
so  would  unduly  extend  the  length  of  this  letter.  We 
would  welcome  "the  opportunity  to  supply  further  in- 
formation and,  in  particular,  to  discuss  orally  with 
you  or  any  member  of  the  Committee  or  staff  any 
phase  of  the  Board's  activities. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gavin  M.  Craig 
Chief  Counsel 


EXCERPTS  FROM  DECISION  NO.  D935 

of  the 

STATE  V/ATER  RIGHTS  BOARD 

(San  Joaquin  River) 

The  Public  Interest 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Board  that  the  requirements 
of  the  public  interest,  as  we  interpret  and  apply  it 
to  the  record  before  us,  is  an  extremely  valuable 
guide.  To  such  extent  is  this  the  case  that  it  indicates 
to  us  what  our  course  should  be  as  to  the  sharply 
conflicting  issues  before  us  for  decision.  Applicable 
criteria  for  our  guidance  are  found  in  various  statu- 
tory provisions.  It  will  therefore  be  of  value  to  set 
forth  at  some  length  various  references  in  the  statutes 
as  to  what  is  authorized  and  required  in  the  public 
interest. 


With  warrant  we  may  point  to  Water  Code  Section 
102  as  the  keystone  of  State  regulation  of  acquisition 
of  rights  to  the  use  of  water.  The  section  reads : 

"All  water  within  the  State  is  the  property  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  but  the  right  to  the  use  of  water 
may  be  acquired  by  appropriation  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law." 

That  "manner  provided  by  law"  is  set  forth  in 
detail  in  Water  Code,  Division  2,  Part  2.  Together 
witli  appropriate  portions  of  Division  1,  this  com- 
prises the  legal  sanctions  for  the  functions  of  the 
State  Water  Rights  Board  concerning  the  appropria- 
tion of  water. 

Article  XIV,  Section  3,  of  the  State  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1928,  declares  the  new  policy  of  reasonable 
use  of  all  waters  in  this  State.  The  first  sentence  of 
Section  3  is  now  codified  as  Water  Code  Section  100. 
It  contains  two  points  relevant  here.  The  first  is  that 
' '  the  general  welfare  requires  that  the  water  resources 
of  the  State  be  put  to  beneficial  use  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  which  they  are  capable",  and  the  second 
"that  the  conservation  of  such  water  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  a  view  to  the  reasonable  and  beneficial  use 
thereof  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  for  the  public 
welfare."  The  concluding  sentence  of  Article  XIV, 
Section  3,  is  as  follows : 

"This  section  shall  be  self -executing,  and  the  Legis- 
lature may  also  euact  laws  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
policy  in  this  section  contained." 

In  direct  context  with  the  immediate  foregoing  is 
Water  Code  Section  1050,  which  appears  in  Division 
2,  Part  2,  of  that  Code.  It  provides  as  follows : 

"1050.  This  division  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  policy  contained  in  Section  3  of 
Article  XIV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  in 
all  respects  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  for  the  improvement  of  their  prosperity 
and  their  living  conditions,  and  the  board  and  the 
department  shall  be  regarded  as  performing  a  gov- 
ernmental function  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  division. ' ' 

The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  afford  protection  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  functions  authorized  by  Divi- 
sion 2  of  the  Water  Code  as  in  implementation  of 
Article  XIV,  Section  3.  Here  again  there  is  language 
which  is  tantamount  to  an  expression  of  the  public 
interest.  The  public  interest  obviously  includes  the 
concern  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  rights  to  the  use  of  water  and  how,  where, 
and  for  what  purposes  they  are  used.  This  concern  is 
expressly  stated  in  Sections  104  and  105  of  the  Water 
Code  as  follows : 

"104.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  people  of  the 
State  have  a  paramount  interest  in  the  use  of  all  the 
water  of  the  State  and  that  the  State  shall  determine 
what  water  of  the  State,  surface  and  underground, 
can  be  converted  to  public  use  or  controlled  for  public 
protection." 

"105.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest  in  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  State  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  people 
of  the  State  and  that  the  State  shall  determine  in 
what  wav  the  water  of  the  State,  both  surface  and 
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underoronnd,   should  be   developed  for  the   greatest 
public  benefit." 

Under  existing  case  law,  so  far  as  these  sections 
concern  the  functions  of  this  Board,  they  must  be 
interpreted  to  refer  to  unappropriated  water.  In 
Meridian  Lid.  v.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
13  Cal.  2d  425  (1939)  the  State  Supreme  Court  said: 
"These  excess  waters  constitute  the  public  waters  of 
the  State  to  be  iised,  regulated,  and  controlled  by  the 
State  or  under  its  direction."  Sections  104  and  105 
indicate  in  general  terms  that  such  control  and  direc- 
tion are  to  be  guided  by  the  public  interest. 

Sections  1253  and  1255  of  the  Water  Code  consist 
in  the  broadest  delegation  to  any  State  agency  con- 
tained in  the  Water  Code  respecting  the  public  in- 
terest. Note  the  mandatory  language  of  both  these 
sections  which  with  reference  to  the  State  Water 
Rights  Board  provide  :  .     . 

"l'^53  The  board  shall  allow  the  appropriation  tor 
benefi"ciai  purposes  of  unappropriated  water  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  in  its  judgment  will  best 
develop,  conserve,  and  utilize  in  the  public  interest 
the  water  sought  to  be  appropriated." 

"1255.  The  board  shall  reject  an  application  when 
in  its  judgment  the  proposed  appropriation  would 
not  best  conserve  the  public  interest." 

In  East  Bay  Municipal  VtUity  Dist.  v.  Department 
of  Public  Works.  1  Cal.  2d  476.  35  Pac.  2d  1027  the 
Supreme  Court  fully  explored  this  power  now  dele- 
gated to  the  State  Water  Rights  Board,  upheld  it  as 
valid  and  characterized  it  as  quasi-legislative  m 
nature  Again,  in  Temescal  Water  Co.  v.  Dept.  of 
Public  Works.  44  Cal.  2d  90,  280  Pac.  2d  1,  the 
Supreme  Court  considered  the  effect  of  these  statutes 
and  declared:  "In  carrying  out  its  present  duty,  the 
department  exercises  a  broad  discretion  in  deterinm- 
ino-  whether  the  issuance  of  a  permit  will  best  serve 
the  public  interest.  The  following  section  is  directly 
relevant  to  exercise  of  the  identical  power.  It  provides 
as  follows : 

"1256.  In  determining  public  interest  under  Sec- 
tions 1253  and  1255,  the  board  shall  give  consideration 
to  any  general  or  coordinated  plan  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  or 
any  predecessor  thereof,  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment, utilization,  or  conservation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  State." 

This  section  encompasses  all  the  relevant  reports 
issued  by  the  former  Division  of  Water  Resources  and 
its  predecessor  organizations  as  well  as  the  present 
Department  of  Water  Resources  bearing  on  a  "gen- 
eral or  coordinated  plan  .  .  .  looking  toward  the 
development,  utilization,  or  conservation  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  State."  A  number  of  such  reports 
are  in  evidence  and  are  a  part  of  the  record  before 
the  State  Water  Rights  Board  in  this  proceeding.  As 
adjured  by  this  section  this  Board  has  given  careful 
consideration  thereto. 

The  next  section  is  also  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
provides  as  follows: 

"1257  In  acting  upon  applications  to  appropriate 
water,  the  State  Water  Rights  Board  may,  where  the 
facts  justify,  consider  the  relative  benefit  to  be  de- 


rived from  all  beneficial  uses  of  the  water  concerned 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  use  for  domestic,  irriga- 
tion, municipal,  industrial,  preservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreational,  mining  and  power  purposes, 
and  may  subject  such  appropriations  to  sucli  terms 
and  conditions  as  in  its  judgment  will  best  develop, 
conserve,  and  utilize  in  the  public  interest,  the  water 
sought  to  be  appropriated." 

This  Board  has  also  given  due  consideration,  as 
authorized  by  this  section,  to  the  uses  of  water  therein 
specified,  and  also  to  terms  and  conditions  therein 
referred  to.  It  has  in  fact  taken  very  seriously  its 
responsibility  to  require  any  appropriation  authorized 
by  it  to  conform  to  the  public  interest.  Due  to  the 
broad  scope  of  these  delegations  respecting  the  public 
interest,  it  may  well  be  said  that  in  the  field  of  acqui- 
sition of  rights  to  the  use  of  water,  subordinate  always 
to  effective  expressions  of  legislative  will,  the  State 
Water  Rights  Board  is  the  guardian  of  the  public 
interest. 

Prom  the  foregoing  discussion  we  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : 

1.  The  public  interest  is  involved  in  varying 
degree  but  to  some  extent  in  every  application  to  ap- 
propriate the  unappropriated  waters  of  the  State. 

2.  The  public  interest  is  a  beacon  light  to  guide 
this  Board  in  arriving  at  each  decision  made  by  it. 

3.  The  public  interest  includes  how,  where,  and  for 
what  purposes  the  water  should  be  used. 

4.  If  the  Board  finds  that  a  particular  application, 
as  shown  by  the  evidence  before  it,  contains  any 
element  that"  does  not  conform  to  the  public  interest, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  devise  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  require  the  proposed  appropriation  to  eon- 
form  thereto.  If  that  appears  infeasible  the  Board 
must  deny  the  application. 

In  our  search  for  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "the  public  interest",  as  it  should  be  applied 
herein,  reference  is  next  made  to  Division  6,  Part  3, 
of  the  Water  Code  entitled:  "Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect." Two  sections  of  this  part  are  relevant  here. 
These  provide  as  follows: 

"11125.  The  public  interest,  welfare,  convenience, 
and  necessity  require  the  construction  in  the  manner 
provided  in  this  part  of  a  system  of  works  for  the 
conservation,  development,  storage,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  water,  with  incidental  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution  of  electric  power  which 
system  of  works  is  designated  as  the  Central  Valley 
Project  and  is  specifically  approved  and  authorized." 

"11126.  The  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project  as  provided  for  in  this  part  is 
in  all  respects  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  for  the  improvement  of  their  prosperity 
and  their  living  conditions,  and  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  therefore  be  liberally  construed  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  and  objects  thereof." 

In  the  strongest  terms  so  far  encountered  these 
sections  declare  the  public  interest  and  welfare  re- 
quire the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project,  the  Friant  Division  of  whicli  directly 
concerns  the  Board  and  the  parties  before  us. 
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Nearly  $60,000,000  have  been  expended  or  obligated 
by  entities  along  the  Madera  and  Friant-Kern  Canals 
with  the  objective  of  applj'ing  to  beneficial  use  the 
quantities  of  water  allocated  to  those  entities  under 
long-term  contracts  fonnalli'  executed  with  the  United 
States  (USER  20A;  OCID  7;  TBID  1;  RT  9533, 
10394-10398,  10490,  10494,  10495,  and  10549).  An 
additional  sum  of  over  $85,000,000  has  been  appro- 
priated from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  expended  by 
the  United  States  on  Friant  Dam  and  Madera  and 
Friant-Kern  Canals,  the  three  principal  features  of 
the  Friant  Division  of  the  Central  Valley  Project 
(RT  783,  784). 

The  narrowest  interpretation  of  the  Board's  discre- 
tion in  the  public  interest  would  require  that  a  com- 
manding consideration  be  given  to  these  expenditures. 
Any  action  that  might  substantially  impair  the  in- 
vestments thus  represented  shovdd  be  avoided,  if  rea- 
sonably possible. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  in  the  public  interest 
Applications  234,  1465  and  5638  of  the  United  States 
should  be  approved  in  order  that  the  project  may 
function  as  now  envisioned  by  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  certain  exceptions.  Applications  5817  to  5822, 
inclusive,  and  9369  should  be  denied  for  the  reasons 
hereinafter  discussed. 


September  28,  1960 


Proposed  legislation 

Hon.  Stephen  P.  Teale 
Box  8,  West  Point,  California 

Dear  Senator  Teale  : 

Here 's  the  proposed  legislation  drafted  to  meet  some 
problems  on  the  state  tilings.  This  approach,  of  course, 
is  from  the  viewpoint  that  the  state  filings  should  re- 
main in  the  custody  of  the  California  Water  Commis- 
sion. 

1 — To  set  up  an  automatic  iDroeedure  whereby  any 
application  to  the  Water  Rights  Board  which  affects 
state  filings  is  bucked  to  the  Commission. 

2 — To  stop  any  Board  action  until  the  Commission 
acts  affirmatively. 

3 — To  require  that  terms  and  conditions  set  by  the 
Commission  go  into  the  permits  and  licenses  from  the 
Board. 

4 — To  legalize  "splitting"  of  state  filings. 

5 — To  provide  for  rever.sion  of  unused  assignments 
or  releases. 

6 — To  allow  the  Commission  to  set  terms  and  con- 
ditions when  an  assignee  comes  back  with  changes. 

7 — To  block  agencies  from  applying  on  their  own 
after  they  have  received  an  assigned  filing. 

A  section  by  section  description  is  attached. 


Sincerely, 


Lloyd  Lapham 


The  draft  of  amendments  on  state  filings  would : 
Section  1 — Define  state  filings  and  releases  from 
priority. 

Section  2 — Require  the  Water  Rights  Board  to  no- 
tify the  Water  Commission  when  application  affects 


a  state  filing.  (Applications  for  less  than  5  cubic  feet 
per  second  or  1,000  acre  feet  would  be  excepted.) 

Section  3 — Prohibit  the  board  from  issuing  a  permit 
until  the  commission  grants  the  assignment  or  release. 
States  that  failure  of  the  commission  to  act  constitutes 
a  denial  of  the  request  for  assignment  or  release. 

Section  4 — Require  the  board  to  include  in  any  per- 
mit terms  and  conditions  set  by  the  commission — for 
releases  from  priority. 

Section  5 — Same  for  assignments. 

Section  6 — Allows  the  commission  to  set  terms  and 
conditions  when  changes  in  project  plan  or  operation 
is  proposed  by  an  agency  which  already  has  received 
an  assigned  state  filing  or  a  release  from  priority. 

Section  7 — Authorizes  sub-dividing  state  filings  so 
that  releases  from  priority  may  affect  only  the  re- 
leased portion  of  the  filings.  The  remainder  holds  its 
original  priority. 

Section  8 — States  that  a  released  priority  retains 
its  priority  as  against  the  original  state  filing  only  so 
long  as  water  is  put  to  a  beneficial  use. 

Section  9 — Attem^Dts  to  take  eare  of  double  appli- 
cations. (Like  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.)  Re- 
quires that  when  an  applicant  proceeds  on  a  later 
application  and  has  a  previous  application  based  on 
an  assigned  state  filing,  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  assigned  state  filing  shall  apply. 

Section  10 — Provides  for  reversion  to  the  state  of 
state  filings  for  abandonment  for  lack  of  due  dili- 
gence. 

Section  11 — Provides  procedure  for  applicant  to  go 
before  the  commission  on  his  own  motion  for  an  as- 
signment or  release  either  before  or  after  he  has  made 
his  application  to  the  board. 

Sec.  1.  Section  25  is  added  to  the  Water  Code,  to 
read: 

25.  "State  Filing"  means  an  application  to  appro- 
priate water  filed  jjiirsuant  to  the  provisions  now 
contained  in  Section  10500  and  held  by  the  California 
Water  Commission.  "Assigned"  state  filing  means  a 
state  filing  which  has  been  assigned  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  now  contained  in  Section  10504.  "Release 
from  priority"  means  the  action  of  the  California 
Water  Commission  in  agreeing  not  to  assert  its  right 
to  priority  under  a  state  filing  with  respect  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  release  is  made. 

Sec.  2.     Section  1258  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read : 

1258.  If,  upon  its  being  filed  or  amended,  any 
application  (other  than  a  state  filing)  is  for  the  appro- 
priation of  water  in  excess  of  5  cubic  feet  per  second 
or  in  excess  of  1,000  acre  feet  of  storage  annually, 
which  water  is  subject  to  a  prior  state  filing,  the 
board  shall  so  notify  the  California  Water  Commis- 
sion and  the  applicant,  and  shall  furnish  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Commission  with  a  copy  of  the  appli- 
cation. The  notification  shall  constitute  a  request  for 
a  release  from  priority  as  to  an_v  water  covered  by 
both  the  application  and  the  state  filing. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1258.1  is  added  to  said  code,  to 
read: 

1258.1.  The  board  shall  not  issue  a  permit,  pur- 
suant to  an  application  for  the  use  of  any  water  in 
excess  of  5  cubic  feet  per  second  or  in  excess  of  1,000 
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acre  feet  of  storage  annually,  which  water  is  subject 
to  a  prior  state  filing,  until  the  California  Water 
Commission  grants  or  denies  the  request  for  a  release 
from  priority  from  the  state  filing.  Failure  of  the 
Commission  to  either  grant  or  deny  such  a  request 
within  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  to  exceed  180  days, 
shall  be  deemed  a  denial  of  the  request. 

Sec.  4.  Section  1258.2  is  added  to  said  code,  to 
read: 

1258.2.  Whenever  a  release  from  priority  is 
granted  by  the  California  Water  Commission,  any 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  release  shall  be  incor- 
porated into,  and  form  a  part  of,  any  permit  or  license 
issued  in  pursuance  of  the  application  for  which  the 
priority  was  released. 

Sec.  5.  Section  1258.3  is  added  to  said  code,  to 
read: 

1258.3.  Whenever  a  state  filing  is  assigned  pur- 
suant to  Section  10504,  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
such  assignment  shall  be  incorporated  in  any  permit 
or  license  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  assigned  state 
filing. 

See.  6.  Section  10504.5  of  said  code,  is  amended 
to  read : 

10504.5.  In  order  to  insure  that  projects  will  be 
constructed  in  accordance  with  a  general  or  coordi- 
nated plan  for  the  development  of  water : 

(a)  The  recipient  of  a  release  from  priority  or 
assignment  under  this  part  shall,  before  making  any 
changes  determined  by  the  California  Water  Com- 
mission to  be  substantial  in  the  project  in  the  further- 
ance of  which  the  release  or  assignment  was  made, 
submit  such  changes  to  the  California  Water  Commis- 
sion for  its  approval.  The  commission  shall  may  ap- 
prove any  such  change  eely  if  it  determines  that  such 
change  witt  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  general  or  co- 
ordinated plaur  or  may  approve  the  change  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  determines  to  he 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  change  does  not  conflict 
with  the  general  or  coordinated  plan.  All  permits  and 
licenses  issued  pursuant  to  applications  so  released  or 
assigned  shall  contain  terms  conditioning  such  permits 
and  licenses  upon  compliance  with  the  sub-division. 

(b)  The  holder  of  applications  that  have  been  as- 
signed, or  in  favor  of  which  a  release  from  priority 
has  been  made,  shall  submit  any  proposed  amendments 
to  such  applications  to  the  commission  before  their 
submission  to  the  State  Water  Rights  Board.  The 
commission  shall  may  approve  such  amendments  only 
if  it  determines  that  the  amendments  wiU  are  not  Mi- 
conflict  with  the  general  or  coordinated  plan  t  or  may 
approve  the  amendments  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  determines  to  he  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  amendments  do  not  conflict  with  the  general 
or  coordinated  playi.  The  commission  shall  notify  the 
holder  of  the  application  and  the  State  AVater  Rights 


Board  of  its  approval  or  disapproval.  No  amendments 
to  any  such  application  shall  be  authorized  by  the 
State  Water  Rights  Board  unless  they  are  first  ap- 
proved hy  the  commission. 

See.  7.  Section  10504.6  is  added  to  said  code,  to 
read : 

10504.6.  The  priority  of  any  state  filing  shall  ex- 
tend to  each  portion  thereof  assigned  pursuant  to 
Section  10504,  as  well  as  to  the  part  thereof  that 
remains  unassigned.  Upon  the  assignment  of  a  portion 
of  a  state  filing,  the  portion  assigned  shall  constitute 
a  subdivision  of  the  original  application  and  shall  be 
numbered  accordingly. 

Sec.  8.  Section  10508  is  added  to  said  code,  to 
read: 

10508.  An  application  with  respect  to  which  a 
release  from  priority  of  a  prior  state  filing  has  been 
granted  shall  be  entitled  to  priority  over  the  state 
filing  only  when  a  permit  is  secured  in  pursuance  of 
the  application  and  the  water  is  diverted  or  stored 
for  beneficial  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  permit.  The  priority  so  accorded  such  an  ap- 
plication shall  be  effective  as  against  the  state  filing 
only  so  long  as  water  is  used  for  beneficial  purposes 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  permit,  and  any 
license  thereon,  including  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  release  from  priority. 

Sec.  9.  Section  10509  is  added  to  said  code,  to 
read: 

10509.  Whenever  the  assignee  of  an  assigned  state 
filing  has  pending  another  application  to  appropriate 
any  of  the  water  covered  by  the  assigned  state  filing, 
the  applicant  shall  secure  any  right  to  appropriate 
water  covered  by  the  assigned  state  filing  under  the 
assigned  state  filing. 

Sec.  10.  Section  10510  is  added  to  said  code,  to 
read : 

10510.  Whenever  any  assigned  state  filing  is  with- 
drawn or  otherwise  abandoned,  or  assignee  fails  to 
exercise  diligence  in  prosecuting  the  application  and 
any  permit  issued  pursuant  thereto,  the  application 
shall  revert  to  its  status  as  a  state  filing  and  shall  be 
considered  as  though  it  had  not  been  assigned. 

In  the  event  that  a  permit  or  license  issued  in 
pursuance  of  an  assigned  state  filing  is  terminated 
for  failure  to  use  the  water  for  beneficial  purposes 
or  otherwise,  the  permit  or  license  shall  revert  to 
its  status  as  a  state  filing  and  shall  be  considered  as 
thougli  it  had  not  been  assigned. 

Sec.  11.  Section  10511  is  added  to  said  code,  to 
read: 

10511.  Any  request  for  assignment,  or  release  from 
priority,  of  a  state  filing  shall  be  deemed  denied  on 
the  181st  day  after  it  is  filed  unless  the  California 
Water  Commission  takes  other  action  thereon  prior 
to  that  date. 
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